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Roman Hiſtory. 
SEVENTH BOOK. 


From the ah & ths younger GRACcHUs, in the year 
of Rome 632, when, real Liberty expiring, the Form 
only of the old Conſtitution remained, to the Dicta- 
torſhip of SyLLa, in 67r, who IM; the very 
Form of that Conſtitution. 


INTRODUCTION. 


5 H A P. 2 
Brief n of the domeſtic and foreign — if the Romans, 
from the death of C. Gracchus, in the year 632, to the beginning of 
the Jugurthine war in 642. The congueſts of the 8 2 8 in Tran- 


inne Gaul 4 | : 2 | 
< CH A . Bi: 9 bt 
7 e occafion of the Jugurthine war ; ts "rarer progreſs, and con- 
clufien ? | 17 f 
. A P. 4 i 
| The war with the Cimbri. The ſecond, third, Fa and tb Conſulſhips 
of Marius | 72 
| . Tv. 5 
7 be ſecond ſervile war in in Sicily = e | | 87 
CHAP. v. 


7 be fexth 'Conſulſhip of Marius, year of Rome 653. 7 he 3 of 
Saturninus, Tribune of the Commons. Metellus Numidicus baxifbed. 
Saturninus, and bis aſſociates in ſedition, are cruſhed. Metellüs is recalled 
2 a decrur made in 654, and N 655, Marius makes a | Vojage in- 


2 io 


* 


— 


— 
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CONTENTS. Book VII. 
to Aſia, has a conference. there with Mithridates, and returns 10 Rome in 6 56. 
The condemnation of Servilius Cæpio to baniſhment, in 658. The trial and 


acquittal of his proſecutor Norbanus, in 639. Rutilius Rufus is malicioufly 
rente and unjuftly condemned to baniſoment, in 66e page 90 


CHAP. VI. 
Sylla, 5, in 661, is ſent into Aſia, to check the ambition of Mithridates, 


King of Pontus. The genealogy, early e a enterpriſes of this 
monarch 5 100 


2 H A P. VI. | 
Livius "5 Tribune of the People, 3 n ſucceſs, to 


: op wag to the Italian allies the privileges of Roman FLING | 18 


CH A P. WI. | 
The war + called the Markic. the Social, the Italic war; ; Hi 3 War * ; 


; Rome with ber Italian allies 108 
| K ... © 
The — of the firſt ne war. 1. commentts x Ho the conduit 
of three Roman Generals. . 0 
A H A * 


Civil, e raiſed by Marius, and Splia now Conſul, year 5 Rome 
665. Sylla procures the baniſhment of his rival. The diftreſes and adventure: 
of Marius. He paſſes into Africa. He returns into Italy, on the invitation 


ef Cinna, Conſul in 666. The violence and cruelties of Marius and Cinna. 


OT Marius r e Conſulſbip, year of Rome v7 = | | 123 F 


. | | RAP XxX. 
Valerius Flaccus, offeciated by Cinna in the Conſullbip for the remainder 


of the. * e is likewiſe appointed by him to ſucceed to Sylla's command in 
1 


* 


count of tbe Tad egreſs of Mithridates after bis de efcatin the three Ro- 
AO in 665. The arrival of Sylla in Greece in 666. He there 


ood ee the armies I Mithridates. 


Sylla Paſſes into Aſia, ard concludes a Peace with the King of Pontus, in 


| 668; returns into Greece in 669 (being ive feurth Conſulſbip of Cinna, and 
the third gear of his bolding that magiſtracy by uſurpation.) From Athens, 
Bylla writes @ menacing letter to the Senate, «who bad ſuffered bim to be decla- 
red an exile, and to be loaded with other injuries and indignities. In 670, be 
lands in Italy, totally ſubdues the Marian faction; and proſcribes thoſe of bis 
enemies who had eſcaped bit Fword, and, in &7 I, he is conſtituted Perpetual 


Dictator. 1 a BID 
> RY . 25 * ; = : 
+ , py ; £2 e \ 4 * 4 N Ay 
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EIGHTH | 


Book VIII. CONTENTS. 
EIGHTH BOOK. 


From the year 671, when SyLLA was created Benne 
Dictator, to the commencement of the fir/? Trium 
virate, formed 1 in the end of 693. | 


CHAP: 
The hows and inflitutions of Sylla, when Dictator. Pompey's 1 in 
Africa, for which he obtains a Triumph at bis return to Rome. Sylla abdi- 


cates the Ys in ' 674, and dies in 675 _ page 163 

CHAP. I. | 

Lepidus attempts unſucceſsfully an imitation of Sylla. In 6 76, Pompey 

is ſent into 3 againſt. Sertorius | | 2 76 

"CAA Ph. 

The be War of. Seng in {SEN 1 , 180 

25 be War f OD the Gladiator „„ RC: Po: 

Cr: F P on =, 3 = kes 

raſſus an ompey are choſen Conſuls for the year 683: Wee 

his court zo the People, by repealing ſome of _ s laws ä 

HAF. W. | 


The C apitol conſecrated. War declared againſt the Cretans. The Gadi- 
nian law in favaurof Pompey, year of Rame 686. The war with the Pirates. 
The Manilian law N of Pompey, year. . Rome 687 5 Hs | 


CHAP. vi. 1 
Te occafion and commencement (in 669 or 670) of the ſecond Mithridatic 
war, under the conduct of Muræna. He concludes a peace with the King in 


572, by order of Sylla, then Difator. 'The third Mithridatic war commences - 


in 679, under the conduct of L. Licinius Lucullus, then Conſul , and is 
carried on by him 10 the your” 687, when be i is ſucceeded in the command by 
| Pompey 223 
85 2 H A > vat 

The third Mithridatic war continued, under the cond T Pompey, to the 
1 e in 690 251 
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CONTENTS. Book VIIL, 


EA AP. IK 


Extraordinary honours are decreed to Pompey by the Senate, at the motion 
of M. Tullius Cicero, then Conſul ; and by the People, at the motion of 


two of their Tribunes. An account of the birth, education, and travels of 
Cicero; bis. progreſs through the Quzſtorſhip, dileſhip, and Prætorſnip, 
70 the Conſular dignity ;, bis ais and proceedings in his Conſulſhip, prior to 
his diſcovery f Catiline's conſpiracy. Brief hiſtories of C. Julius Ceſar, 
M. Porcius Cato, and L. Sergius Catilina, to that time. The Conſpiracy is 


gaſped. Honours done to Cicero by the Senate, He is affronted by Metellus 


epos, one of the Tribunes, hut contrives to make the affront- turn to bis 


gl; . „„ 270 


5 . 2 A 45 C H A P. 5 X. N (, i As . 1 
De ſpirited condu of Cæſar in his Prætorſhip (year of Rome 691.) 
Several perſons of diſtinion are brought to trial in form, on the accuſation of 


Lo 


Saving been aſſaciates in Catiline's conſpiracy. P. > (xo is defended by Cicero, 


Metellus Nepos, the Tribune, continues to inveigh againſt the illegal pro- 
ceedings of Cicero in his Conſulſhip. The Senate, by @ vote, forbids no- 


1 leſting him on that account. Metellus hereupon propoſes a law to call bome 


Pompey, with his army, to reform and ſettle the State. This motion, oppo- 
ſed by Cato, occaſions civil broils and conteſts,” which the Senate appeaſes for 
the preſent by acts of Power, P. Clodius prophanes the myſteries of the 


Good Goddeſs. The conſequences of this enormity, in the Conſulſhip of Pu- 
- Pius Piſo, and Valerius Meſſala, year of Rome 692. Pompey returns into 


taly, and diſbands his army. His equivocal conduft after his arrival at 
Rome. His Triumph VVCo»oÿↄÜ nb 1 Ts 21t 1. g60 


— 


* 
ah * 


| TW off A P. XI. | | 

. .Catulus dies. The union of the Senate with the Knights, which was formed 
in ee bn. . V 

.. The next year, Metellus Celar and Afranius 3eing Conſuls, Pompey 


endeavours to get a confirmation, by the Senate, of all his afts' in Aſia, and 


to obtain an Agrarian law in favour of his ſoldiers. | The City is alarmed with 
be rumour. of a Gallic war. Clodius forms a ſcheme to revenge himſelf on 
Cicero, for having appeared a witneſs againſt bim at his trial for ir piety. 
Cicero's condu? on vccafion of this danger. Julius Cæſar from Farther Spain 
{of which Province be bad been appointed to take the government after the | 
expiration of bis Prætorſhip) returns with glory to Rome. In the end of the 


J bgz the fiſt Trhumvirae @ formed ©» © "290 
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Book IX. CONTENTS. 
Nl N T H Bo OE 

From the end of the year 693, when that Triple League Y 
between CRrassus, Pour, and Cæs Ax, which is 


called the Figsr TriuMviraTE, was formed, to the 
beginning of the Civil War in the year 704. 


X | SHAI. | 
The acts of the Triumvirate during Cæſar's Conſulſhip, year of Rome 
| CHA F. e 


Clodius, à Tribune of the People, in the Conſulſhip of Piſo and Gabi- 
nius, year of Rome 695, paſſes ſeveral new laws. He diſtreſſes Cicero, who ' 
being deſerted by thoſe from hom be expected ſupport, is conſtrained to go into 
baniſhment. To get rid of Cato, the Tribune engages the People to commiſſion © 
him to dethrone Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, and ſerze his treaſures, which com- 
miſſion he executes with great punituality. The next year (696) Lentulus - 
Spinther and Metellus Nepos being Conſuls, Cicero is recalled home, and 
reſtored #0 his dignity and eſtates ; on which occaſion Clodius raiſes miſchievous 
riots in the City © nA OST TR ITO 2c: 208 

WY CHF. F | 


- Debates and conteſts in the Senate about reſtoring Ptolemy, King of Egypt. 
Clodius is choſen Ædile. He impeaches Milo. Pompey pleads Milo's 

cauſe, Clodius turns the fury of bis anger againſt Pompey. Civil feuds and 
cotiteffs , EEE. 5 FRA TI f | ; 

| 1 ed Sextius, inveigbs againſt Vatinius, and moves to have Cæ- 
ſar's Act relating io the Cainpanian lands reconſidered; but ſoon defiſts from 
this purſuit. The Senate refuſes to decree a Thankſgiving for a victory ob- 
tained by Gabinius in Judza. Prodigies are reported is bave happened - © 
Various interpretations of them. Piſo is recalled from bis government of Mace- 
donia. Cæſar is continued in bis command in Gaul. He comes to Luca: 


Pompey and Craſſus meet him there. The Tribune Cato hinders the proceed. 


num ue, | | 474 
. „„ . 15 
Pompey and Craſſus are ele#ed Conſuls for the year 698. The ftate of * 
King Prtolemy's affairs at this time. Cato repulſed from the Prætorſhip. 

_ Provinces aſigned to the Conſuls, 2 the law of Trebonius, for five... years. 
They attempt reformations at home. Pompey's theatre. Piſo returns to Rome 

 ignominiouſly from his government of Macedonia. Craſſus, in ſpite” of 

omens, embarks for Syria (the Province fallen to him by lot) even before 
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viii, 


Cicero accepts, and preſently after reſigns, a Lieutenancy u | 
election of new Conſuls 7s oftrutted the Tribunes. A defign is farted 40 


CONTENTS. Book IX. 


the year of bis Conſulſhip i is expired. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Ap pius 
Claudius Pulcher e Conſuls for the Jar. 699 | 490 


1 
=» WAP, v. 
Cicero defends, in the Senate, the intereſts of Craſſus ab/ent, ad enters 
into 4 correſpondence and intimacy of friendſbip with Cæſar. Unprecedented 


_ knavery. of the Conſuls and conſular candidates. The Tribunitian candidates 


da honour. to Carg's virtue. Cicero defends ſeveral perſons accuſed ;, and, 
amonſt the reſt, Vatinius : in juſtification of this, and of the ene change of 
Bis political condut?, be 4writes-a long letter to Lentulus Spinth 303 


HA F. VE, i 

2 Be trial of Gabinius: for treaſonable condut i in King Prolemy” s affair. He 

15 is brought to trial a ſecond time for plundering his province of Syria. Ci- 
cero defends him at this ſecond trial, and defends likewiſe Rabirius, accuſed of 
being an accomplice. in Gabinius's, treaſon. Julia, the daughter f Cæſar, and 
wife of Pompey, dies: . Pontinius fights his way to the Sw in triumph. 
er Pompey. The 


create Pompey. Dictator, but is quickly dropt. An inter-regnum during the 
8 8 _ 1 the . . M. Meſſala and Cn. Domitius are. choſen 
| 5 2 I 

| "CHAP. n | | 
Craſſus bios war upon the Parthians ; the enterprize unjuſt, 15 n un- 


735 — Cicero, a een is elected into the college of Wer 627 


n VIII. | 
3 proceedings ef the Candidates for the Confullhip. Mito; who | 


A one of them, has a fatal rencounter with Clodius _— EY HW way, which 


 occafiqns. terrible, tumults and hg ages in the City, 
| Pompey. is elected ſole Conſul : be publiſhes ſeveral. - Ben Milo is brought 
15 trial, - and, -thaugh de fended by Cicero, is condemned. Cicero's condut#? in 


theſe diſorders, 


13 relation 10 the ſale of M4 ap effetts.. Two bf the late candidates for the Con- 
'  fulſhip are ried for ri ; Pompey's new Jaws. His ſhameful partiality 


on this occaſion. Ta of the te. Trib! eee e for rae 


naten 8 in their magiſtracy. The government of Cilicia falls by lot 


fo. Cicero. The uſurious extortion prafliſed by M. Brutus, the renowned pa- 


triat-afſa fin. . Cicero's military atchievements. His excellent conduft in the 


civil government of his Province, Appius and Piſo are e Cendors, the 


er gs re Republican ftate of Rome Be 10 
CHAP. Ix, | | | 
: aha of Cel LEST 2 the oor 6g, and continued ow. 
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SEVEN 0 H BOOK. 


Fron the 3 the younger accu: in the year 


of Rome 632, when, real Liberty expiring, the form 
only of the old Conſtitution remained, to the DiQator- 


' ſhip of SyLLA, in 671, who e the very Form 


of ns Conſtitution, | 


bo 1 NTR 0D U cCTIO N. ? 


by the Tribune Licinius, was come to ſuch a degree of heat, 
as to threaten a ſudden flame of civil war; the great 


r HEN, in the. year of Remi 386, the conteſt bine wa Pa- 
5 tricians and Plebeians, on occaſion of the new laws preferred 


F „ being then Dictator, turned himſelf towards the Capitol, and See Vol. I 


having prayed the Gods to put an end to the commotion, made a vow to build B 
a tem tho to ConcorD, if union ht be reſtored among his fellow- 
e To his devotion he added his beſt endeavours to re-eſtabliſh 
' tranquillity, not by a bloody exerciſe of his dictatorial power, but by ex- 
horting the furious diſputants to mutual conceſſions. His perſyaſions 
proved effectual: the Patricians ſuffered the new laws in favour of the 
Plebeians to take place; the Plebeians conſented to the creation of a new 

magiſtracy [the rztorſhip] in favour of the Patricians ; and, by this 


compromiſe, an end was put to the fierce, and dangerous conflict: and what, 


| 5 — already mentioned, is well worthy to be 8 The domeſtic 
Vor- III. B Peace, 


. uli. c. 4. 


©. 
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peace, thus reſtored, had no conſiderable interruption * for the ſpace of 
230 years, till thoſe Licinian laws of freedom and equality, the obſervance 
of which had ſo long maintained the happy coalition, were outrageouſly 


violated by the Nob/es*. To put 


2 In the year 466 there was a ſece/ion of 
the debtors and bankrupts to mount Jani- 
culum; but, as Mr. Moyle obſerves (Vol. I. 
p. 116.) „ this is omitted by ſeveral Hiſtori- 
« ans in the catalogue of the Roman ſediti- 
« ons ;” and all authors agree that it was 
«© compoſed without bloodſhed by Horten/fus 


« the Dictator, and that it ended in the revi- - 


« val of an excellent but antiquated law.” 


He adds, From this tumult to the ſedition of 


4 Gracchus, in the 620th year of the city, 
„ Rome enj 


4 rity, not interrupted by the leaſt domeſtic 


- <«« difſentiohs 5 an example of laſting tran- 


«c quillity that can be parallelled in no monar- 
TY 


y whatſgever. - This interim ef time wa: 


<« the moſt happy and moſt glorious pericd 
.*« of the Kees Crmminaneatth, Sc.“ bid. 


bt * 
5 


* 


* 


ears after the EST DOTS the Common- 
ewealth, none but the Patricians, that is, none 
but the Senators and their deſcendants, were 


other authors, we find 3 uſed for tlie 


Patrician order, and ſo oppoſed to plebs. But 


in aſtertimes, when the Plebeian? obtained 


acceſs to the Curule magiſtracies, they (wich- 


out ceaſing to be Plebeian) procured, by thoſe 


- honours, title of rats of and * it to 
; irpoſterity : Vid. &.: e Fur. Civ, Rom. 
ons A „ Plebeian Nobles © 


Id. H. c. xx.] And 
were, generally Tp 
— i in political views and meaſures. 


„ The common divifion of the people 


< into xobiles, avi, & ignobiler,, was taken 
„ from the right of uſing pictures or ſtatues : 


_ <6 21; honour only allowed to fuch whoſe an- 


<< ceſtors: os themſelves had bore ſome cu- 
4 rule office, that is, bad been Carule Æadile, 


2 > N 


« Cenfor, Pretor, or Conſu). He that had 
the pictures cr ſtatuesof his anceſtors, was 


_ « termed Nobis; he that had only his own, 
<< Nawns ; he that had neither, Inobilis. S0 


e that jut im vit was much the ſame thing 
L Among then as the right ef bearing a 
% coat of arms among us: and their No- 


a profound quiet and proſpe- - 


laces of Livy, and 


o#. + 


a ſtop to this abuſe, which, if not 


What Mr. Kennet, in the fame chapter, 
writes Concert 
Romant, the times we are entering upon make 
very proper to be here tranſcribed. 

66 en we find the Optimates and the 


another divifion of the 


% Populares oppoſed in authors, it would be 


«© unreaſonable to make the ſame diſtinct ion 
«« betwixt theſe parties, as Sigonius and others 
* lay down, That ibe Por ul AR ES were the/e 
% aubo endeavonred by their words and actions 
to ingratiate themſelves with the multitude ; 
% and the OFTIMATES thoſe who fo behaved 
« themſelves in all affairs as to make their 


enn approved by every good man. This 


« explication agrees much better with the 
N Pas of the words, than with the ſenſe 
* of the things. For at this rate the Opti- 
matti and the Populares will be only other 


% terms for the wirtuous and the wicious ; 


. and it would be equally hard in fuch large 


% divifions of men, to acknowledge one fide 
been holly no NST, and to af- 


4 to have | 
« firm the other to have been entirely wicked. 
% I know that this opinion is built on the 
authority of Cicero; [Duo genera oye 
« in hac civitate fuerunt—— ex quibus alteri 


«© /e pbpulares, alteri optimates & haberi et g | 


e voluerunt; Qui ta, quæ facitbant, guægue 
« dicebant, jucunda itudini efje volebant, 


% populares ; qui autem ita ſe gerebant, ut ſua © 


4 confilia optimo_ cuigur timates 
« gabebantur. Cic. pro 45. ] but if we 
look on him, not only as à prejudiced 
«« perſon, but as an orator too, we ſfiall not 


% wonder, that in, diſtinguiſhing the two 
«« parties he gave ſo infamous a mark to 
«© the enemies fide, and fo honourable a one 


4e to his own. Otherwiſe the murderers of 
„ Ce/ar (who were the Oprimares) muſt paſs 


for men of the higheſt probity ; and the 
4 followers of Auguſtus (who were of the 


% oppoſite faction) muſt ſeem in ge KR 
40 Pack of profligate knaves. It . 


4 fore be à much more moderate judgment, 
<< to found the difference rather on Policy than 


& on Morality, rather on the principles of Go 


«© vernment, than of Religion and private 


” 
"ff 
£ 
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Introd. De Roman Hiſtory.” | | 3 
checked, muſt totally ruin the free conſtitution of Rome, was the enter- 
prize of Tiberius Gracchus, for which he was murdered by a band of Ruf- 
Han-Senators, headed by Scipio Naſica, who had neither magiſtracy, nor See vol. II. 
even the warrant of a ſpecial commiſſion from the Senate; though the B. vi. c. 7. 
greater part of its members approved the attempt, and aſſiſted him in the 
execution. But when Caius Gracchus was to be taken off, for having re- 

newed his brother's enterprize, the nobles, who remembered the diſadvan- 

tages they brought themſelves under, by acts of violence without the ſhew 

of authority, and who had now a Conſul fit for their purpoſe, and wholly 

at their devotion, armed him with a deſpotic power to execute the dictates 

of their rage. And when Opimius, by maſſacres and by executions, with- 

out previous forms of proceſs, had cut off the moſt active partiſans of the 

popular cauſe, he had the piety (in this, without queſtion, an emulator of 

the devout CAMILLUS) to erect, in memory of his exploit, a temple to 
ConcoRD, as if by the ſoft arts of perſuaſion, and by mutual conceſſions, 

the civil commotion had been quieted. The people could not behold this 
monument of tyrannical outrage without indignation. Under the inſcrip- Plut. 
tion, on the wt ag of the temple, was fixed up in the night, by an 
unknown hand, a line to this effect: . 


SENSELESS FURY BUILDS A TEMPLE TO CONCORD «, 


And, indeed, what could be more extravagant- than to hope, that domeſtic 
peace and union would be the effect of ſuch meaſures ; or that any mea- 
ſures could be effectual to thoſe ends, ſo long as the ſource of the diſunion 


' remained? 


A late celebrated writer conſiders the government of Rome as then Dr. Midd. 
„brought to its perfe#? ſtate, when its honours were no longer confined 7"... 
< to particular families [the Patrician}, but propoſed equally and indif- p. 37. 
< ferently to every citizen; who by his virtue and ſervices, either in war 

<« or in peace, could recommend himſelf to the notice and favor of his 

<« countrymen; and therefore he commends the Tribunes of the Commons 
(as I have elſewhere obſerved) for their labouring this point, and ſays, See vol. I. 
they were certainly in the right, and acted like true patriots.” Never- 39 Edit. 4 
theleſs the ſame writer, in the very, fame diſcourſe, preſently adds, „ The Hees 
% Tribunes however would not ſtop here; nar were content with ſecuring Obſerv. on 
e the rights of tbe Commons without deſtroying thoſe of the Senate; and as rouge 
* oft as they were diſappointed in their private views, and obſtructed in 4 

40 * Fe of avs . uſed to 8 | n to the pupulace; 
„hom could eaſily inflame to what degree thought fit, by 

the propoſal of factious laws for dividing the public x Key 2 ng 

< "Citizens ;, or by the free diſtribution of corn; ot the abolition of all debjs.; 


© YECORDIAE. orvs. AEDEM. FACIT, CONCORDIA: 


11 e Which 


he condemns as fadctious and ſeditious. 
ſays of dividing the public lands, diſtribution of corn, and abolition of debts, 


ters, ſeems to have paid too blind a defe- 


| his author's amazing talents, writes thus, in 
te preface to his third volume, p. 7. Iam 
* ſorry to ſay it, but it appears that 


20 but an indifferent Patriot; and, thou h 


* 
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ce which are all contrary to the quiet, and diſcipline, and public faith of 
« ſocieties. This abuſe of the tribunician power was carried to its greateſt 
« height by the two Gracchi, who left nothing unattempted, that could 
« mortify the Senate, or gratify the People; till by their Agrarian Laws, 
“ and other ſeditious acts, which were greedily received by the city, they 
e had in great meaſure overturned that Aquilibrium of power in the Re- 
« public, on which its peace and proſperity depended.” 
Surely it muſt appear ſomewhat 35 that this admired author 
ſhould applaud the Tribunes, as true Patriots, for effecting that which it 
was impoſſible for them to effect by any other meaſures than thoſe which 
Should it be granted, that what he 


is, in the general, true, yet certainly it is not true with regard to the parti- 
cular caſe of the Roman Republic. In vain would Licinius (in 386) have 


obtained the law which capacitated PLRRBEIANS for the higheſt offices in 


the ſtate, had the Patricians been ſtill permitted to engroſs to themſelves 


the lands and poſſeſſions. belonging to it. Nor, to make that law effec- 


tual, and thereby eſtabliſh an #quilibrium of power in the Republic, 
would his Agrarian Law have been ſufficient, without the Abolition of the 
Debts}, thoſe debts retaining the debtors in a real ſervitude to the Patrician 
creditors, the noble uſurers. (There was experience. of this during many 
years after the Plebeians were, by a law enacted in 308, made capable of 
the military Tribuneſhip.) Whatever portion, in the diſtribution of the 
public 99x; 7 might have fallen to any poor indebted commoner, his cre- 
ditor would ſoon have got it from him in payment either. of the 21 F. wn 


ſum, or of exorbitant intereſt. And ſo long as the nobles were poſſeſſors 


Pr. Middleton, in judging of theſe mat- from the nature of their conſtitution, had 
« not only a natural but a pofitive right to 
* the benefit of Agrarian Laws, I am war- 
ranted by hiſtorical credibility. to look up- 
on this as an indiſputable fact. Therefore 
when I ſee them ſtruggling for the enjoy- 
ment of thoſe privileges, I am bound in. 
our common juſtice to think them in the right, 
h an excellent Senator, was and thoſe who oppoſe them in tbe wrong, 


rence to the authority of Cicero. The inge- 
nious tranſlator of ſome of Ciceros orations 
into Engliſh, not dazzled by the ſplendor of 


« author, tho 


« always an advocate for the Government, he 


* ſeems often to have loſt fight of the Con- 


Off, onnm—_—_ { B 
our author, from his firſt entering 
ublic life, was a party in all the 


40 As | 
cc upon 
«« ſures, perſons, or TS; his wri- 


«« tings. If I find that the people of Rome, 
20 Rom the confeſſion of our author, from the 


40 concurring teſtimonies of all writers, and | 


* , 


- 


he common ſenſe obli 
« tranſactions of his own times, it is unjuſt 
4 to. form a decifive notipn of public mea- 


When I ſee a juſtifiable meaſure pur- 


c ſned, and all the reaſon that I know for 
«« oppoſing that meaſure, muſt be gathered 
from the repreſentations of the other party, 
« with whom there is zo difference as t fads, 

| me to be very cau- 
«« tious, and diſtruſtful in believing the re- 


* preſentations of that party, and look upon 
them as colourings deſigned to heighten the 
©, beauty of his own features, and to give a 

Eg . A relief to the deformity of his anta- 

66 go 1 BY | 


þ 


of 
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of all the lands, fo long they could not but be abſolute Lords of the State. 
Land (fays a very ingenious writer) is the true center of power; and the Sce 
e balance of dominion changes with the balance of On Tha ian Werle 
<« eternal truth, and confirmed by the experience of all ages and govern- vol. I. 
«© ments; and ſo fully demonſtrated by the great Harrington, in his Ocz ana, P- 72. 
« that it is as difficult to find out new arguments for it, as to reſiſt the co- 
<« gency of the old.” The nobles of Rome, in the time of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, ſeem to have been fully convinced of this; when, even- upon the 
terms of receiving, .in money, the value of the lands they had uſurped, See Rom. 
they could not with any patience liſten to the propoſal of transferring them H e. 
to the poor Plebeians.. 1 5 3 | * 7. 
The Aquilibrium, of which the admired writer ſpeaks, had been de- 
ſtroyed ſome years before either of the Gracchi was in the office of Tri- 
bune : their attempt was to re-eſtabliſh equality and liberty. And as to 
the charge againſt them, that they were not content with ſecuring the rights. 
of the Commons, without deſtroying thoſe of the Senate, 'it may be anſwered, 
that the proper authority of the Senate, that is, their influence in the 
direction of thoſe affairs, which concerned the whole State, was not the 
thing in queſtion, in the times of the Gracchi : nor does it appear that they 
had any view or defire to deſtroy it. Caius enlarged the prerogative of the 
Senate in one inſtance ; and, while times continued ban wy that is, while Ib. c. 10. 
things ſtood upon a foot of equality, the Senate's authority, its influence, 
its weight in the councils, and tranſactions of the State, was never dimi- See 
niſned. The people did always ſuffer themſelves to be governed by the Hooke's 


Obſerv. on: 


ſentiments of the Conſcript Fathers, when thoſe ſentiments did not tend Rom. Sen. 
to the deſtruction of equality: but the Fathers, intoxicated and blinded. p. 201. 
by their covetouſneſs and ambition, neither would nor could fee their 
own intereſt, as a Senate, in the reformations propoſed by the Gracchi; 

they choſe rather to have power than authority, rather to be feared than 
reverenced. And therefore it would ſeem that all the miſchiefs which, 
after the murder of thoſe two excellent patriots, happened to the Repub- 

lic, from civil diſſentions, ought to be principally imputed to the Senate's 
1 folly of returning to its old purſuit of conſtitutional wealth. 

and ſway. 3% yg | | | ö 

If it Would be ſaid, that, when Rome had attained to that prodigious 

height of power and opulence, to which ſhe was raiſed by the conqueſt of 
| Macedon and Carthage, the schzMx of confining the eſtates of the great men 
within the limits preſcribed by-the Licinian Law, or within any fixed limits, 
and of hindering the Roman Freemen of inferior rank from alienating their 
Lands, was impracticable; the proper anſwer ſeems to be, That, if ſo, 
then it was impracticable to preſerve the conſtitution any longer: For no- 
thing can be more abſurd than to imagine Liberty and Equality, an Aqui- 
librium of power, to endure in a State,. where the majority of thoſe, who 
make the aws, and determine the moſt important affairs of the Public, 
; i 8 <5 5 have 
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ambytious. And from theſe premiſſes 


OS Book VII. 
have no Land *; no ſtable Property; and who, for a ſubſiſtence, depend 
' chiefly on what they can get by _— their votes to the rich and the 


is inference will, I think, be un- 


avoidle, That all the ſevere cenſures, which have been paſſed upon thoſe 
: perſons, who, after the murder of the Gzaccai, aimed at Oligarchy or 
Monarchy, all the invectives againſt Julius CæsAk, as the Invader and 


; FI ingenious writer, above quoted, 
imagines (perhaps without ſufficient ground) 
that Polybius was unacquainted with the true 


cauſes of the Revolutions of the Reman Go- 
vernment. I ſhall tranſcribe, from the wri- | 
ter's Eſſay, ſome paſſa es that are intiductory 


do his charge againſt the Greek Hiſtorian, and 


Moyle's 


Works, 
Vol. I. 


p. 52. 
er. de 


e Ruſt. 
I. i. c. 10. ] 


$4 «c intereſt of ſouereign 
+ I the balance 
46 


P. 63, 64. 


are pertinent to our preſent ſubject. 


_ ,** Romulus — to reward the good aſſecti- 
ons af his new ſuhjects, made an equal diſ- 


s tribution among the people, of the terito- 
“ ries belonging to Rome, except of the Crown 
«© and Ch Lands: and, as he grew greater, 
divided all the Conquered Lands among the 
« multitude (a cuſtom followed by moſt of the 
«ſucceeding Kings.) This donation was a 
4 falſe ſtep, never to be reconciled to the true 
| from that eter- 
<<. nal principle, that equality of pu fun makes 


eck property {ways to the People, the Mo- 
* narchy naturally reſolves Ds popular go- 
“ 'The generous ambition of extending 
<< their Empire, made the Kings of. Rome ſa- 
«© crifice the rights of the Manarchy to the li- 
<<, berties of the People ; for without Freedom 


<< and Property they found it impoſſible to 


„ compoſe a brave or a numerous militia: 


% mon wealth; for 4 
«« ty in poſſeſſion, and ſwords in their hands, 


* rarely ſubmit to the dominion of ons,” 


* 1 
34.4 * „ 


* pires are 


to covetouſneſs and a 5 b 
than a the unequal and undue N f 
ve. © | property among the mentbers- of it, in the 
% both which are n of a Com- les of the 

edple that have proper- 


Deſtroyer of the liberties of bis country, are idle talk, empty, unmeaning 
declamation. e 6 1 5 | 


— P. 21. The [Roman] Monarchy re- 
4 ſolved into an Ariſt ; and that into 
« Democracy; and that too relapſed into a 
« Monarchy, as the balance of lands varied 


„ from one order to another 


«© Theſe periods and revolutions of Em- 
the 1 natural tranſmigrations of do- 
% minion, from one form of government to 
“another; and make che common circle in 
the generation aad corruption of all States. 
The ſucceſſion of theſe changes Pol z1us 
& knew from experience, but not from their 
* true natural cauſes: for he platnly derives 


4 theſe alterations from moral reaſons; ſuch 


* as vices and corruptions, the oppreſſion and 
ce Fanny of their Governors, which made 
« the People impatient of the yoke, and fond 

© of new torms ; and not ſrom the change of 


be ay wakes ground and foundation of 


The Reader, if he conſiders thoſe ex- 
tracts, from Polyb7us's ſixth book, which are 


Ip. 118123 of the ioas on the Ro- 
man Senate, will, Perhaps, judge, that he im- 
putes the deſtruction of 1 Liberty, and of the 


Zquilibrium of Power, in the Reman State, 


ambition, no otherwiſe 


| f the republic, was owing to the 
prevaleney of thoſe vices... © TY 
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CHAP. 


| A brief relation of the domeſtic and foreign Tranſactions 
of the Romans, from the death of Gaius Gracchus,. in 
the year 632,. to the beginning of the Jugurtbine 


"war in 642. 
5 


- 


The Conſuls for the year 633 were P. Manilius and C. Papirius + 
. Carbo. N 
HAT Papirius Carbo, whom we have ſeen a Commiſſioner for V. R. 633. 
the execution of the Agrarian Law, and, profeſſedly, a faſt friend 1 TOR > 85 
= of Caius Graccbus, ſhould be immediate ſucceſſor, in the Conſul. 4424 . 
ſtüp, to Opimius, the principal actor in the murder of Graerbus, will appear ———-- 
very ſtrange, if we do not call to mind, that it was cuſtomary to ele the 
Confuls many months before the time appointed for their. entrance on the 
office. Carbo had unqueſtionably been defigned to the Conſulſhip, while 
Craccbus's friends were the prevailing party: otherwiſe, it would be very 
hard to account for his being, at this time, in that high ſtation . For, 
that the late maſſacres, perpetrated by the Nobles, had ſtruck an extreme 
terror into the minds of their adverſaries, there needs no ſtronger proof 
than the part which Carbo acted, preſently after his taking poſſeſſion of 
the conſular faſces. When Opimius was, by one of the Tribunes, 
brought into judgment before the people, for having put Roman citizens 
to death without previous trial and condemnation, Carbo undertook 
his defence. Indeed the commencing this proſecution, while the accuſed 
and his faction were * triumphant, ſeems. to indicate that it was a __ : 


Though the time of the Comitia for other Cicero boaſts much of this, That, not at the 
matters was undetermined ; yet the Magi- motion of Opimius, nor by a decree of the 
ſtrates, after the year of the City 601, when Senate, but at the requeſt of a Tribune, Po- - 
they began to enter on their place on the ka- pillius was reſtored, nIs ENEMIES BEING + 
lends of F, , were conſtantly de/igned SLAIN. Nunguam de P. Pepillio L. Opimius - 
about the end of Fu, or the beginning of forti/imus conſul----ſenatum aut populum eft co- 
Auguſt. Kenn. Pt. II. B. III. ch. xvi. - bortatus. Poſt Red. ad Quir: v. 4 

> Popillius, formerly condemned to baniſh- Nihil unguam ſenatus de P. Popillio decrevit- 
ment for the like violent and illegal proceed- munquam in hoc ordine 2, Metelli mentio fadta + 
ings againſt the friends of Tiberius Gracchus, eft : Tribunitiis ſunt illi rogationibus, ix T ER- 
had juſt been recalled at the motion of L. yecT1s INI MIC Is, reftituti. Poſt Red. in 
ee Beftia, one of the Tribunes. Cic. Sen. 15. ; 
in Brut, 1 
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Bef. Chr 
11 


161 
Cic. in 


Cic. pro 
Sex. 48. 


l. ii. c. 21. according to Cicero, neceſſary for the 


V. R. 634. But Carbo, who had thus baſely 


Bef. Chr. 


Cie. de 
Orat. I. iii. 
c. 20. 


Cic. de 
Orat. l. i. 


c. 26. 


Orat. I. ii. 
3 


fence of Opimius had ſomething elſe in 


* 


trial to the next day. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Book VII. 


Y.R.633. farce, where the Tribune acted in concert with the Nobles, who knew be- 


& * fore-hand what Carbo, in his fright, would do, and were ſure of a judg- 
332d onſ. 


ment in favour of Opimius. Be that as it will, Carbo employed all his 


eloquence (and he was a great orator) to defend the murderer of his friend 


Caius Gracchus. Nor did he content himſelf with urging, in behalf of his 
client, the decree ob the Senate under which he had acted; but main- 
tained that the action itſelf was juſt, and that the killing Gracchus was 
for the public good. His rhetoric being aſſiſted by the influence of his 


1 aan conſular authority, and by the whole weight of the Senate, who were 


made parties in the cauſe, it is no great wonder if, at this juncture, Opi- 
Brut. c. 62. M45 was acquitted. The Comitia, likewiſe, at the motior of Octavius, 
one of the Tribunes, abrogated the law of Caius Gracchus in relation to 
Cic. öff. the diſtribution of corn, and paſt another where the largeſs was leſs; and, 


ople. 7 
ed one party, was himſelf in 
the following Confulfhip of L. Cæcilius Metellus and L. Aurelius Cotta, 
deſerted by both parties, and ſuffered to fall a victim to the early glory 
of the celebrated Lucius Cxassus, an orator, at that time but one and 


twenty years of age: who picked out this hated offender, as a proper 
ſubject whereon to make the firſt trial of his talent for accuſing at the 
bar . Craſſus, being naturally baſhful, and having to do with a. man of 

eminent abilities, no ſooner began to ſpeak, but his heart failed him, he 
turned pale, trembled, and was unable to proceed. The Prætor, Fabius 
Eburnys, who preſided in the court, perceiving his diſtreſs, adjourned the 


The matter of the charge is no where mentioned; but from — | 
which Cicero has preſerved of. Craſſus's oration, it appears, that the pro-— 


Cie. de -ſecution was ſet on foot by Carbo's. new friends; | Carbo, (ſays Craſſus) 


though you defended. Opimius, the judges will not therefore look upon 
« you — a good citizen; for that you then diſſembled, and in your de- 


"2b 


iew, is manifeſt : becauſe you 


« have often in public aſſemblies deplored the death of Tiberius Gracchus ; 
„were an accomplice in the murder of Publius Scipio; in your Tribune- 


And again, is gui expulfs ſunt iniqu?, ſed 
ta nen legibus reducti, INIMICIS INTERFEC- 
T18, rogationibis tribunitiis, inimicorum injuria 


. probro non fit. Pro Dom. 33. 


5 


Cu L. Opimii cauſam defendebat apud bo- 


plum. C. Carbo cunſul nibil de C. Gracchi. 
nece negabat, fed in jure pro ſalute patriæ fuc- 


tum efje dicebat. Cic. de Orat. I. ii. c. 25. 
Val. Max. I. vi. cap. 5. a that one 
of Carbo's ſlaves, having ſtolen 


ment, but in this diſagrees 


rom him alit- 
tie box, in which were many papers that would 


have ſerved to convict him, brouglit it to 
Crafſus,' who generouſly ſent back the ſlave 


in chains to his-maſter, together with the box 
unopened ; and the ſame author, I. ui. c. 7, 


ſays, that Carbo was condemned to baniſh- 
with Cicero; and 
though the former ſtory has in itſelf nothing 
improbable, yet as Cicero never mentioned it 
in any of his are 1 on Craſſus, the truth 
of it may very well be doubted. C 


ſhip . 


Chap. i. De Roman Hiftory, 
« ſhip propoſed that law [the law empowering the People to re- elect 
“ as often as they pleaſed the fame men to be their Tribunes] and always 
« diſſented from the honeſt.” | 

Cicero tells us, that Carbo's coming over to the honeſt not being ſuffi- 
cient to engage the honeſt to protect him, he, to avoid an ignominious 
ſentence ©, put an end to his own life, and (as the report went) by poi- 
foning himſelf with Cantharides. „ 

It was in this Conſulſhip that the renowned Calus Marivs firſt be- 
came a Stateſman, being now one of the Tribunes of the People; a 
Hero who had no Statutes nor Pictures of his Anceſtors to ſhew, had no 

uence, no Greet; but whom, nevertheleſs, we ſhall hereafter ſee a match 
for the learned, and illuftrious NosLEs, in their own way of carrying on 
buſineſs; of talents not inferior to theirs for terminating civil diſputes and 
promoting coweond. At the time of his election to the Tribuneſhip, he 
was known only for a brave ſoldier, and ſkilful officer, of ſingular aſſiduity 
and alacrity in ſervice, unblemiſnhed life, ſtrict probity, exemplary ſobriety, 
and a peculiar patience of hardſhips and diſcipline. By theſe qualities, 
wm the laſt, he had, during the Namantine war, recommended him- 
{elf to the eſteem and favour of Scipio Amilianus, whole only difficulty in 
that war was to baniſh luxury from his camp, and reſtore the ancient diſ- 
cipline among his troops. Scipio, from his obſervation of the martial 


v. R 634. 
Be. Chr 

L180. ©: 
333d Conſ. 


Plut. in 
Mar.. 


talents of Marius, who was then but twenty-three years of age, gave a 


kind of Rees teſtimony of his future glory: for, being aſked in flattery, 
by ſome of his officers, where, in caſe of any accident to himſelf, the Republic 
wonld find a general? he, gently clapping Marius on the ſhoulder, anſwered, 
Perhaps, here: words, which, as Plutarch reports, were heard by Marius 
as oracular, and which animated him with the hope of being one day 
able to make a figure in his country. Yet he laboured under great 
diſadvantages with regard to this ambition, by reaſon of his obſcure 
birth, and illiberal education. Born at ,Arpinum®*, or in a vil 
near it, he had there paſſed all his early yeuth with his Parents, who 
The law did not * in the Tribuneſhip continued concernit 
of Carbo. See Vol. I. p. $42. - ecuſed tried by the Prætors. 
De leg. 1. iii. c. xvi. Cui ne xreditus 


uidem ab bonos falutem a bonis potuit af- 
Terre. c 
Cic. in Brat. cap. xxvii. ſpeaking of 7. 
Gracchus and Cater fed eorum alter propter 
turbulentiſimum tribunatum ab iþ/# Republics 
interfectus eft ; alter propter perpetuam in popu- 
lari ratione levitatem morte woluntaria ſe a ſe- 
veritate juilicum vindica vit. 

VM. 4 By this it would ſeem that Cardo 
was 1 for the part he had acted in 
the diſpute, before his Confulſhip; and fo 
Pigbius conjeRures that the inquiſition was 
Vol. III. | 


Pirius Carbo] accsgſaute L. Craſſo, cantharidas 
ani deity. | 
© Pighius conjectures he was Quæſtor in 


529, and his Province Sicily; though it does 


not evidently appear that he was ever Quæ- 
ſor, ſince nothing certain can be built upon 
this paſlage of Valerius Maximus, which is 
the only foundation of his ſuppoſed Queſtor- 
ſhip : Arpini honoribus judicatus inferior, guæ- 
furam Rome petere auſus eft : patientia de- 
inde repulſar um, irrupit magis in curiam quam 
wenit, Val, Max. lib. vi. cap. ix. | 

C | were 


* A City 


anciently 


of the Sam- 
nites, Row 


the ſedition, and the in the 


Kingdom 


* 'Cic. Ep. Fan. I. ix. ep. 21, Cairns [Pa- of Naples. 
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J. R. 634. were poor, and earned their bread by the labour of their hands: As 


Bef. Chr. 


3 


De Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


ſoon“ as he was able to bear arms, he had entered himſelf a ſoldier *, and; 


$33d Conf, from that time, had lived, almoſt wholly,” in camps and the toils of war; 


* Salluſt, 


and (to uſe the phraſe which Plutarch has borrowed from Plato) had 
never ſacrificed to the Myſes or the Graces : However, in the military 
road to Honour, he took ſuch effectual care to diſtinguiſh himſelf, that, 
when [after ſerving the term, by law required, for a qualification] he 
de in for the poſt of Tribune in a Legion, he had the vote of every 

ribe: For though few of the Citizens knew his face, none of them 


were ſtrangers to his Name and Character. 1 tors ? 
That Intrepidity, Reſolution, Steadineſs, would be the ſtile of his 


behaviour in Civil offices, no leſs than in Military, he gave ſufficient 
ground to expect, preſently after his commencing Tribune of the Commons, 


which (as above mentioned) was in this year 634. Having propoſed to 
the People a law more effectually to prevent candidates for offices from 


. tampering with the voters, the Senate (who did not like the meaſure) made 


a decree that the law in queſtion ſhould not be put to the vote, and they 


| ſent for Marius to give an account of his conduct in this matter. Marius 


appeared indeed, but not as to anſwer for his conduct. Without any cere- 
mony, he let the Conſul know that he would ſend him to priſon, if the 
decree were not inſtantly revoked. Cotta, turning to Metellus, aſked his 


opinion, who fignifying his approbation of the decree, Marius called in 


one of his ſerjeants, and bade him lead Metellus to priſon. Metellus ap- 


; Tu to the other Tribunes; but not one of them interpoſed, and the 


Senate were obliged to revoke their decree. Then Marius haſtened to 
the Comitia, and got his law paſt. .. ects een DIET oats. 
This action of their new Tribune made the People imagine they had found 
a champion who would fight all their battles againſt the Senate, with the 
like inflexible reſolution: He very ſoon; undeceived them: for, with a 
ſteadineſs equal to that, with which he had oppoſed the Senate's decree, 
he oppoſed a motion of one of his Collegues, for a free diſtribution of 


Js natus, et omnem pueritiam Arpini al- year 620, when Scipio beſi Numantia. 


— 


tus, bi primim ætas militiæ patient fuit, Sti- And as 17 was the age when the Romans were 


pendiis faciundis, non Græea facundia neque 


urbanis munditiis, feſs exercuit ; ita inter 


artis bonas integrum ingenium 

levit. Ergo ubi 3 milita- 
rem, &c. e „ 
Plutarch „that Marius made his firſt 
rey” under Scipio Emilianus, at the 
ſiege of Numantia, and was then about 18 
youre old. But neither of theſe can be true 


if, as Plutarch himſelf” repeatedly tells us, 


Marias died at the age of 70. For it is cer- 
tain that the death vf Marius happened in the 
e of Rome 667; conſequently he was 

m in 597, and was twenty-three, in the 


By Wer 
T1 "3 


reckoned capable of bearing arms, and, ac- 

ing to both Salluſt and Plutarch, Marius 
became a ſoldier about that age, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that he had ſerved five or fix years 
before he came under Scipi9's command, who 
had no military employment from the year 
606 to 619. It is alfo reaſonable to think, 


that Marius, when Scipio made him the com- 


pliment above-mentioned (in the Text) was 
an officer, and had more experience in war 
than is to * by ſerving one year, or a 

. Dr. Middleton, neverthe- 


and a h 
; leg, in Vol. I. p. 24. of his Life of Cicero, has 
adopted Plutarch's miſtake. . 
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Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 


corn to the citizens, and defeated the deſign: ſo that now, ſays Plutarch, Y: R634 


he gained the eſteem of both parties, being looked upon as a man who 


would gratify neither at the expence of what he thought the public good. 333d Con. 


He ſeems however to have loſt a great part of his credit, when, not long 
after, ſtanding ſucceſſively for the Curule Ædileſhip, and the Plebeian, 
both in one and the ſame day (the firſt inſtance of the kind), he could carry 

neither; and when, three years after his Tribuneſhip, though choſen Prætor, 
he was the laſt named, and even the validity of his election diſputed, as 
if procured by illegal methods. It ſeems a flave of one Caſſius Sabaco, a 
particular friend of Marius, had been ſeen in the voting-place among the 
citizens, who were giving their ſufferages. Sabaco, upon his examination, 
could not deny the fact, but pretended, that, being extremely thirſty, he 
had called for ſome water, and that his ſervant, though he had indeed 
brought it, did not ſtay a moment*, Among thoſe, whom the accuſers of 

Marius deſired might be examined, was his patron Caius Herennius, who 

pleading that the law exempted patrons from giving teſtimony againſt their 

clients, the Judges would have admitted the excuſe ; but Marius himſelf 
oppoſed it: he ſaid, that, from the time any man became a Magiſtrate, he 
was nobody's: client; which, if we may believe Plutarch, was not true 
but of thoſe who obtained the Curule Magiſtracies. It does not appear 
what evidence Herennius gave, or whether he gave any; not what foun- 
dation there was for the charge; but in the end, the Judges being equally 


divided in opinion, Marius ſtood confirmed in his office. We are not told 


where his juriſdiction was. The next year he went Propretor into further 
Spain, where he had ſome ſucceſs againſt the Luftanians, and ſettled a Co- 
lony of Celtiberians at Colenda, in reward for their having aſſiſted him in 
his expedition. From this time we hear no more of him as acting any part 
in public life, till the Jugurthine war, a memorable period of the Roman 
ſtory, on account both of the ſurpriſing events of the war itſelf, and of the 
civil commotions it gave birth to at Rome. But before we enter on the 
war with Fugurtha, it will be proper to ſee what had been doing in the 
military way, while the affair of Caius Gracchus was depending, and what 
vas afterwards done during the ten years between his murderand that war. 


The conqueſts of the Romans in Tranſalpine Gaul. 


A all the Nations beyond the Alps, the Sahi, ſays Florus, were the dr Sallu- 
firſt who felt the Roman arms. The city of Maffilia ®, ever faithful vii. See 
and friendly to Rome, had complained of the hoſtile incurſion of thoſe her Os 


Z 50» 


- ® Sabaco for this affair, was the next year, falſe, for his perjury; if true, for his in- bay 


638, expelled the Senate by the Cenſors Me- + temperance. They alſo degraded 32 of the 
tellus Dalmaticus, and Domitius AEnobarbus, Senators, among whom was C. Licinius 
(two very wrong-headed men, if we judge Geta, a man of conſular dignity, and who 
of them by their behaviour when Generals.) was himſelf afterwards choſen Cenſor. Liv. 
They faid that Sabaco deſerved to be ſtigma- N lib. lxii. Cic. in Cluent. Val. Max. 
eee e: if lib. ii. cap. ix. 3 8 
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12 The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 


neighbours. It has been already mentioned, that in the years 628 Fulvius 

Flaceus*, then Conſul, began the war, and that it was continued by one of 

| the ſucceeding Conſuls, Tire Calvins, who vanquiſhed the enemy in a 

dee Vol. pitched battle, made a complete conqueſt of their country, and, the next 

. P. 554- year, when Proconſul, having built the city of Air, planted there a Roman 
Colony, the firſt that ever paſt into Tranſalpine Gai, 

After this ſucceſs there could not be wanting a pretext to make further 

TI acquiſitions. It was alledged, that the Allobroges (who inhabited a tract of 

country that lies ae the Rhone and the Alps, from the Tere to the 

lake of Geneva, and whoſe capital was Vienne) had granted protection to 

Teutomalius, king of the Sahi, when diſpoſſeſt of his dom. This was 

| ſufficient. © But it was further alledged; 1 that they had ravaged the lands 

Autuneis of the Adui, at that time in alliance with the Republic: for the Romans 

— ſeldom failed to have allies at the back of whatever people they purpoſed 

twtWo ſubdue. It is ſaid however, that the Adui had, of their own motion 

ſought the friendſhip of the Romans, and: were proud to be by them called 

| Brethren. Over theſe Allobroges, aſſiſted by the forces of Bituitus, king = 

Auvergne. the Arveni, the Conſul Domitius, in 63 1 obtained, by means chiefly of 


his elephants, a victory, in which he ſlew 20000 of os enemy, and took 


3000 priſoners. The vanquiſhed brought a new army into the field. Their 

whole force is ſaid to have amounted to 200,000 men; yet Fabius (ſuc- 

Zee. Or r ceſfor of Domitius) with only 30000 gave them an intire overthrow upon 

326, the banks of the Rhone; in which river, the bridge breaking under them 

in their flight, moſt of them were drowned. Domitius, who was ſtill in the 

3 hearing that Bituitus, totally diſcour by his ſecond defeat, 

ſed to aſk peace of the Conſul, and fubmit, invited him to an 

IT and, when the came, ſeized on his and 

ſent him priſoner to Rome, the Proconful being angry that he choſe rather 

to yield to the Conſul than to him. The Senate, ſays Valerius Maximus, 

een dard e would not releaſe the King, leſt he 

mould renew the war; but having go t his ſon into their hands, they gave 
bim a Roman education, and then ſent him home. 5 

abius, 


The ſame Falviur who was afterwards. honour of him, and; called it Mucia, from 
ſlain with Caius Gracchus. his name. P. Rutilius . , one of the moſt 
v Collegue of that Fanniut, who, Lr worthy men · in Rome, him in quality 

elected Conſul on the recommendation of of Quaeſtor. Cic, d Fin. lib. i. "en gow 

C. Gracchus, xt n conſular power in Pad. in Divinat. & 2 Verr. Val. 
n lib. viii. cap. xv. $ 6, 

year Q. Mucius Sceewola, called the Val. Max.” (kb. viii. cap. xv: $6:)ſays, that 
Hugur, to diſtinguiſh him from Q. Macius RN ONT in the 
Scævola, the Pontifex Maximus, went Prætor W agge, 4 paws Seven was. the Poatifex 
into He, where he reformed the abuſes of o excellently. adminiſtered affairs 
the Publicans, and regulated the affairs of in ia, * Senate uſed to propoſe. his 
the proyitice with fo much juſtice and inte» Gevemment as an example. w dhe Magi- 
. Rente At wees- ſeae- into 88 | 

ighius 


— 
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Chap. i. The Roman Hiftory. 13 
Fabius, at his return to Rome, called himſelf Alobrogicus, and had a 
triumph, of which the captive Monarch, clad in the ſpendid arms he 
uſed to wear, was the principal ornament. Domitius, ſome time after, with 
the ſame King to attend him, had the like honour of the riumph : though 
indeed he had. already, triumphed abroad; for with his army following 
him in proceſſion, he had been riding up and down the conquered coun- 
tries, like an overgrown idiot, upon an elephant. Florus remarks, that Sueton. in 
theſe two Generals were the firſt of the Romans that ever inſulted the 88 . 
vanquiſhed nations, by erecting, in their countries, trophies of the victo-— 
ries obtained over them. a 
In this ſame year Quintus Metellus (the eldeſt ſon of Macedonicus) had. 
his triumph, as conqueror [in 630] of the iſlands called Baleares: and the 
vain man, for having with his heavy-arm'd Legionaries defeated a num- 
ber of Fiſhermen, who went naked, and fought only with ſlings, fooliſhly 
took the title of Balearicus. | 
In 634 the Conſult L. Mzzellus leading an army into Ihricum, the Ses v. R. 54. 
geftani, a people of that country, ſurrendered to him: after which, he, Bef. Chr. 
without any provocation, entered Dalmatia, where, being received , ***: 
amicably, he took up his winter quarters in the capital, and, for this Uhrz. 
exploit, he had a triumph upon his return to Rome, and called himſelf | 
The next year M. Porcius Cato, and Q Marcius Rex, being Conſuls, y. R. 6; 1 
the former; was ſent into Africa, (on what occaſion is not known) and there Bef. Chr. 
died. Marcius, who had Tranſalpine Gaul for his province, fubdued the 27+ 
Stani, at the foot of the Alps, and planted a Colony at Narbonne, called. 
from him Narbo Marcius, which became the capital of the Roman con- 
queſts in Tranſalpine Gaul, when, four years after, they erected them into 
the form of a Erætorian province. | X 
In the following Conſulſhips of L. Metellus Diadematus, (ſecond ſon. V. R. 636. 
of Macedoni cus) and Qi Mucius Scævola; C. Licinius Geta, and Q. Fabius J. R. 637 
Maximus Eburnus, it does not appear that any thing was done in the way 
of conqueſt, | 


But in the year following, M. ÆAmilius Scaurus (collegue to M. Metellus, y. R. Gan... 


third fon: of Macedonicus) having Tran/alpine Gaul for his province, made Aud. de 


a fucceſsfu] expedition againſt the Carni, at the foot of the Apes Pennine. 1 


He afterwards employed his army in draining the marſhes near the Trebia v. P.. 212. 
and Placentia, and making roads in that country. At his return home, he | 


Pigbius (in anno 632 &. 654) ſays, that both. It was in the former of theſe Conſulſhips. 
Scewvolas were Prætors in Aa, and that both that Marius ſuffered the affront before men- 

employed Ratitins, the one as his Quæſtor, tioned, when he ſtood for the Ædileſhip, and 
the: other as his Lieutenant; and applies the in the latter, that being clioſen.Pretor he was 

two - Quotations above from Afconizs Pedia- proſecuted for briguing. 

nus to Scævola the Pontifex, though Aſcanius > A further account of Scaurus will be 
ſpeaks of Rutilius as being Quæſtor, not given where the knowledge of his character. 
Lieutenant to Scæ vola. 15 more neceſſary. 
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74 De Roman Hifory. Bock VII. 


Faſt. Ca- was decreed a triumph; and, by the Cenſors Metellus Dalmaticus, a nd Do- 
DP LG mitius LEnzbortus, named Preſident of the Senate, in the place of Metellys 
c. 54. Macegenicus, who died this year, and whoſe bier was carried by his four 
vel Pa- ſons, of whom one had been Conſul and was now Cenſor, the ſecond had 
1. © alſo been Conſul, the third was at this time Conſul, and the fourth ſoon 
after [the very next year] obtained the Conſulſhip. - - 1 
Plin. I. vii. Scaurus this year got two new laws paſſed; the one, forbidding the 


© 5) uſe of ſome foreign dainties; the other concerning the votes of the 
E 7, I C9570 man Sf, 

v. R. 639. The Scordiſci, a People of Thrace, originally deſcended from the Gauls, 

| Bet. Obr. who followed Dads hain made an irruption into Macedon, C. Porcius 

1 Flor. l. iii. Cato (who had been raiſed to the Conſulſhip with M. Acilius Balbus) was 

1 33 ſent with an army to defend the province. Surpriſed by the Barbarians in 

| I bin! an ambuſh, his army was routed with ſuch ſlaughter that ſcarce a man, ex- ; 

i himſelf, eſcaped. The conquerors immediately ſpread themſelves over | | 

| 
| | 


1 © © Theſſaly and Dalmatia, as far as to the Adriatic, where finding a vaſt ex- 

'* - | tent of waters that put a ſtop to their rogreſs, they, in deſpite and rage, 
daarted a ſhower of javelins into the fea. Soon after, Didius, Prætor of 
I schricum, falling upon them ſuddenly, while they were plundering the 

| Country, put them to the rout; and drove them back into Thrace. Cato, 

9 at his return to Rome, was proſecuted for extortion in his province, and 
„being condemned, went into baniſhment to Tarraco in ain. The ſum in 

| Cic- pro queſtion was no more than about 32 pounds, according to Velleius Pater- 

Balb. I. 11. 1 | E Rot, as | 
Cic. in culus, or 150 according to Cicero; a mere trifle; but Paterculus moſt 
Jer. iii. e. gravely remarks, that men had more attention to the nature of the crime, 

10. and the diſpoſition of the criminal, than the extent of the injuſtice done. 
L. ii. c. 3. The Knights, who were the Judges at this time, muſt have been very 

worthy men, contrary to what Cicero would have us believe; or this re- 
mark of Paterculus is very much miſplaced. The condemnation of Cato 
was undoubtedly owing to ſome private 1 or perhaps the public in- | | 
dignation againſt him, for letting himſelf be ſurpriſed by the enemy, and — 
thereby loſing the lives of ſo many citizens, whoſe kinſmen and friends | 
. ß T7 IE QT. 
he In this Conſulſhip happened an accident which alarmed the Roman ſu- 
perſtition, and was followed by a diſcovery that occaſioned a good deal 

Jul. Obſeq: Of noiſe and buſtle at Rome. Helvius, a Roman Knight, going with his 

0971. v. daughter into Apulia, was overtaken upon the road by a ſtorm of thunder. 


Co Ihe een. : I SITY HEE. 2 {23 * S 2 3 

"Pin in Freedman. This, as Pightus conjectures riſing up when he paſſed by him, that he 
Quaeſt. * enacted that the Freedman ſhould vote in the made his LiQors force him to it, and break 
Rom. c. four Urban Tribes, whereas from the time of his Curule Chair to pieces. He alſo by edict 
33. FSempronius (the father of the Gracchi) they e the bringing cauſes before that 


d been confined to one Tribe. ta s tribunal. Aud. de Fir, IAluftr. in 
It is faid that this haughty Conſul was fo Scar. 3 | 
offended with the Prætor Decius Mus, for not | . 1 be 

75 Sg bs Dent” 1 ; A flaſn 


the three prieſteſſes, to the uſual puniſhment. in ſuch caſes; but acquitted *?: 


others; and, to expiate their crime, the Senate, after conſulting the * Sibyl- 43. 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. I5 


A flaſh of lightning killed the young woman, and the horſe ſhe rode upon, 
at the ſame time ſtripping her of her clothes, and the horſe of his ſaddle, 
and bridle. The Augurs declared that this miſchance portended diſgrace 
to unmarried women, and the Equeſtrian order. Soon after a criminal 
correſpondence was diſcovered between three Roman Knights and three 
Veitals.. 


— 


\ 3 7 . zurth V. R. 640.. 
And the next year, when C. Metellus, ſurnamed Caprarius (the fourth 8 


fon of Macedonicus) and Cn. Papirius Carbo, were Conſuls, L. Metellns the 12. 


Pontifex, and the pontifical college condemned Æmilia, the moſt guilty of Feneſtell. 


Ma- 
the other two, Marcia and Licinia, the latter of whom was defended by tho 
her relation Craſſus the Orator, he being then 29 years old. | 
The People, diſſatisfied with this ſentence, ordered the cauſe to be tried. Aſcon. 
anew; and by a ſpecial commiſſion appointed L. Caſſius to be Judge; a Cas 
man ſo ſevere, that his Tribunal was called Scopulus Reorum ; that is, the pro Mil. c. 
rock, on which, thoſe-who were arraigned before him, were ſure to ſplit, . 


1 : ; 8 eic. in 
if they were guilty. He condemned Marcia and Licinia, and ſeveral Brut. ci. 


line books, ordered a temple to be built to Venus Verticordia, who was to be J 1 ng 
implored to change the hearts of the Roman women, and make them more 9 9. 
chaſte. When the ſtatue of this Goddeſs was to be conſecrated, the Ro- Pad. 0. 
mans judged it proper to give the honour to her of all the ladies who had Obg. 
the beſt reputation for chaſtity. Firſt a hundred ladies of the moſt irre- Plin. l. vii. 
proachable manners were ſelected from the reſt; then from this number val Nax. 
ten were taken by lot; and theſe ten gave the preference to Sulpitia, l. vii. e. 
daughter of Paterculus, and wife of Fulvius Flaccus. | 4 . 
Among the accuſed was M. Antonius, the famous orator, and grandfather 
of the Triumvir. He was at this time Quæſtor, and juſt ſetting out from Val. Max. 
Brundufium for Aſia, when he received notice that an accuſation was lodged'® ** © 7* 
againſt him before Cafſius. By the law he might have declined appear- 
ing, as being employed in tic ſervice of the Commonwealth; but chuſing 
to ſtand a trial, he came back to Rome. It is ſaid that, though innocent, 
he was, ſomewhat alarmed, when the proſecutors demanded that a young. 
ſlave, who was ſuppoſed to be privy to his intrigue, ſhould be examined by | 
torture, becauſe he doubted of the reſolution and ſteadineſs of the youth. Val. M. 
But the boy bid his maſter fear nothing, offered himſelf to the torture, © 7+ 
and ſupported it with an unſhaken conſtancy. „ 
An inundation of Barbarians from the North, at this time threatened 
Italy. The Cimbri, a People whoſe origin is uncertain, but who not long 
before this inhabited the Cimbrica Cberſoneſus (now Jutland and Holſtein) had 


Plutarch tells us, that the Siby/iine books malignant Genii. Plut. in Queſt. Ram. c. 


directed the Romans to bury alive two Greeks IxxXIIi. 


and two Gauli, as offerings to certgin ſtrange 
G in 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book VII. 
in* confederacy with the Teutoni, their neighbours, left that country te 
ſeek for new habitations. Piutarch makes their number amount to 300,000 
fighting men, who were followed by a yet greater number of women and 
children. At firſt they fell upon the Boian Gauls, who inhabited part 
of the Hercynian foreſt (which part had from them the name of Bobemia) 


by whom being repulſed, they turned towards the Roman provinces, pe- 


netrating into Noricum. The Conſul Papirius, whom the Senate imme- 
diately ordered into Ilyricum, to oppoſe their progreſs, poſted himſelf in 
the paſſes of the Alps, and thence ſent to aſk why they ravaged the ter- 
ritory of the Norici, who, he ſaid, were Friends of the Romans, though 
in truth, the Romans had no treaty of friendſhip with them. The Cim- 
bri, by their Ambaſſadors, anſwered, that they reſpected the Roman name, 


had no intention to attack any nation in alliance with Rome, were going 


to quit Noricum, and to ſeek a ſettlement in countries where the Romans 
had no concern. Papirius, believing this anſwer to proceed from fear, 


and wiſely projecting to gain abundance of honour by a ſtroke of perfidy, 


furniſhed the Cimbrian Ambaſſadors with guides, who, under pretence of 
conducting them back by the beſt road, were to lead them ſuch a 
round-abound way, as to 2 him an opportunity, by taking a ſhorter, to 
ſurprize them, and with his whole army fall upon them at once. The 
ſtratagem did not ſucceed ; the Cimbri, though ſurpriſed, were not dif- 


concerted they drove the Conſul out of the field, and, had it not been for 


the ſudden tempeſtuouſneſs of the weather, would have deſtroyed his 


whole army. The Barbarians made no advantage againſt the Romans. of 
their victory; but, for ſome reaſon unknown, turned away to the country 


of the Helvetij, where they were probably joined by the Ambrones (who : 
are thought to have been a Canton of the Helvetii) and from thence 


ſpread themſelves over Tranſalpine Gaul, carrying with them ſlaughter 
and deſolation. os pgs | OSD 


Liv, Epit. 
6 


| OS 
Flor. I. iii. 
F. K. 641. | 


_ Metellus, the other Conſul, made a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the 
ä 8 e | 
And the next year M. Livius Druſus (who was in the conſulſhip with 
L. Calpurnius Piſo) forced them to repaſs the Danube, which ſerved ever 
after as a barrier between them and the Roman provinces. | 


According to Liv. Epit. I. hevii. and Eurropins, and Oro/ius, ſpeak of the Tewons 
Jul. Objegu. de Prodig. 103. the Teutani as joined with the Cimbri in all their wars 


did not join the Cisnbri till ſome years after with the Romans. 


i Paterculus, Plutarch, Florus, 


Chap. ii. De Roman Hiſtory. 


GH N 


The occaſion of the Juguribine war ; its commence- 
ment, progreſs, and concluſion, 


QALUST tells us, that he wrote the Hiſtory of che Fugurthine war 


for theſe two reaſons, That it was an. important and bloody war, and 


of great variety in the fortune of it; and that, during this war, the fir/# 
ſtand was made againſt the inſolent pride of the Nobility ; the commence- 
ment of a ſtruggle maintained with ſuch party rage as at length to produce 
a civil war, and the deſolation of 1zaly. 5 

To give an account of the cauſe and origin of the Numidian war, it 


will be neceſſary. to go a little back. It has been formerly obſerved, that 


Mafiniſſa received from the Romans the Kingdom of Numidia, in reward 
of the ſervices he had done them againſt the Carthaginians.. At his death 
he left three legitimate ſons, Micipſa, Guluſſa, and Manaſtabal, who, with- 
out dividing their father's Kingdom, ſhared * the Government of it among 
them. The two latter dying, Micipſa reigned: alone. This Prince had 
two ſons, Adberbal the elder, Hiempſal the younger. He had alſo a ne- 
phew, named Fugurtha, the ſon of his brother Manaſtabal, but whom, be- 
ing born of a concubine, Maſiniſſa had left in a private condition. Micip/a 
however took him into his own houſe, and educated him with his own 
ſons. Fugurtha had great natural talents, was remarkably handſome, and 
excelled in ſtrength. Active and induſtrious, he continually exerciſed him- 
{elf in riding, throwing the lance, diſputing the prize with-his compa- 
nions in the race, or in hunting lions and other wild beaſts ; at which ſports 
he always endeavoured to be the firſt; or among the foremoſt, to wound the 
beaſt. And though he performed more hardy pln than any of his com- 
panions, and was much ſuperior to them all in his exerciſes, yet, never boaſt- 
ing of his e he was by all extremely beloved. At firſt the King 
of Numidia rejoiced in the good ſucceſs of his care, as thinking Jagurtba 
would be an honour to th& Kingdom. But afterwards reflecting on his 
own great age, the tender years of his ſons, the temptation of a throne, 
and the fondneſs of the Numidians for his nephew, he began to fear, , leſt 
the daring and ambitious ſpirit of that Prince ſhould meet with too fa- 


vourable an opportunity to diſplay itſelf. Under theſe apprehenſions the 
King would have privately made away with him, had he not been afraid. 


of a ſedition, or a general rebellion, as the probable conſequence of ſuch 


Phe elder Scipio is ſaid to have made him by the verbal will of Mafai/a when dy- 
this diſtribution in virtue of a power given ing. See Vol. II. Book V. ch. xxvi. 
1 KL. IL. PP an 
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General. 


The Roman Hiftory. Book VII. 


an act. Being at this time to furniſh the Romans with a body of troops to 
ſerve under Scipio at the ſiege of Numantia, he reſolved to give Fugurtha 


the command of them, entertaining ſome hope of getting rid of him by 


the chance of war; a hope founded on the forward and enterpriſing ſpirit 
of the youth. But this meaſure, taken for the deſtruction of Fugur;ha, 
turned to his advantage. By his ability in council, his bravery in fight, 
his ſtrict obedience to orders, and his ſucceſs in every enterprize, he gained 
in a ſhort time the eſteem and love both of the Roman ſoldiers and of their 
There were at that thime in the army many perſons, both of 
the old and new Nobility, with whom wealth was preferable to virtue and 
honour, all furious party men, very powerful at Rome, and more known 
than eſteemed among the confederates. Theſe men inflamed the ambition 
of Fugurtba, by telling him that, at the death of Micip/a, he might eaſily 
make himſelf the maſter of Numidia; that he did not want ability for ſuch 


an enterprize, and that at Rome all things were venal. 


When Scipio, after the reduction of Numantia, was about to ſend back 
the auxiliary troops, he, in the preſence of the whole army, made Fugur- 
tha magnificent preſents, accompanied with extraordinary praiſes ; and 
then leading him into his own pavilion, there admoniſhed him privately, 
to cultivate the friendſhip of the Roman people, rather by ſervices to the 


| public, than by gifts to private men; adding, that it would be dangerous 


to attempt to purchaſe of a few, what belonged to many; that if he would 
continue in the diligent exerciſe of his talents and virtues, he could not 
fail of acquiring both glory and a crown *; but that if he ſhould be ſo 
haſty to attain his purpoſe as to have recourſe to bribery, his money would 


prove his deſtruction. After this advice, he diſmiſſed him with a letter 


for Micipſa to the following effe&t : | | 
© Your Fugurtha has behaved himſelf incomparably well in the war 
„ of Numantia ; to know this, will, Iam ſure, give you much joy. To 
* me his merit has made him very dear: and I ſhall uſe my beſt endea- 
« yours that he be equally ſo to the ſenate and people of Rome. I con- 
« pratulate you on this occaſion with the cordiality that our friendſhip 
AS Dr Your nephew is indeed worthy of you, and of his grandfather 
« Maſiniſſa.” „„ 1 5 

Micipſa, finding the reports he had already heard of his nephew's 
merit, confirmed by the Roman General, and, perhaps, now finding his 


which accompani 


* If we call to mind the unprecedented di- 
viſion, which the firſt Africanus, upon the death 
of King Mafini//a, made of the regal power 
among his three ſons ; and if we compare 
it with the diſcourſe of the Roman Nobles, 

in the camp, to Jugurtba; the encouragement, 
the more /age advice. of 

the ſecond Africanus to the youth, 10 hope a 
CROWN ; and the proceedings of the Re- 


man Senate, ines to the affairs of Nu- 
midia, after the death of Micipſa and Fugur- 
tha's uſurpation of the kingdom ; may we not 


from the whole, without too great refinement, 


conclude, that the Romans had, at leaſt, 
from the demiſe of Mafini/a, if not long be- 
fore, formed the deſign of taking Numidia 
into their own poſſeſſion? 


former 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


former ſcheme leſs practicable than before, turned his thoughts how to gain 


the affection of Jugurtha, and to ſecure, for a friend and protector of his 
children, him, whom he could not deſtroy as an enemy; and with this 
view he adopted him, and, by his will, left him joint heir with his own ſons. 
And when, a few years after, he found himſelf drawing near his end, he is 
ſaid to have preſſed his nephew, in a very pathetic manner, to be friendly 
to his ſons, and to have exhorted his ſons to imitate the virtues of his ne- 
phew, their adopted brother, telling them what a reproach it would be 
.to them, if it ſhould appear to the world, that their father had been more 
happy in adopting, than in begetting ſons. 

The old King died, and, when the funeral was over, the three Princes 
met to conſult about their affairs. At this meeting, Hiempſal, the younger 
of the legitimate ſons, a youth of high ſpirit, ſeated himſelf on Adberbal's 
right hand, that Jugurtba, whom he had always deſpiſed for his mean 
birth, might not be in the middle, the place of honour among the Num:- 
dians ; and it was with great difficulty he was prevailed upon by the ear- 
neſt intreaties of his brother to remove to the left of Fugurtha. And when 
Jugurtba propoſed the repealing all the acts and edicts made by Mzcip/a 
in the five laſt years of his reign, becauſe the King was then old, and his 
intellects impaired, Hiempſal briſkly anſwered, © by all means; I am en- 
< tirely of your opinion; for within the three laſt years you were adopted 
„into the family.” Words, which ſunk deeper into the mind of Fugurtba 
than any one at that time imagined. His whole ſtudy from that moment 
was how to accompliſh a ſpeedy revenge. | 

According to Salluſt, Fugurtha compaſſed his deſign by corrupting the 
hoſt, with whom Hiempſal had taken up a temporary reſidence. This trai- 
tor admitted by night into the houſe a party of ſoldiers, who having found 
Hiempſal in a loft, where he had hid himſelf upon the firſt alarm, cut off 
his head, and carried it to their maſter*, 1 * the news of this baſe 
murder, the Numidians divided themſelves into two parties; the greater 
number declared for Aaberbal; but all the beſt ſoldiers adhered to Ju- 
gurtha. The latter ſoon appeared in the field, and took ſome towns by 


force; others voluntarily ſubmitted to him; and he puſhed for the entire 


monarchy of Numidia. | | | 
| Adherbal, though he had diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Rome, to inform 
the Senate of the murder of his brother, and his own ſituation, yet, de- 
pending upon his ſuperiority in number, ventured a battle with the enemy. 
Being vanquiſhed, he fled into the Roman province, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Rome. A 
Fugurtba, now maſter of all Numidia, and having leiſure to reflect 
upon what he had done, began to dread leſt the Romans ſhould take up 
the quarrel of his rival. His only hope of being ſcreened from their 
2 we believe the epitome of Livy, Hiemp/al, was vanquiſhed and flain in battle by 
Jugurtba. | 8 
Da reſentment 
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20 3 The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
' reſentment was in his own treaſures, and the covetouſneſs.of the Roman 
, Nobles. He diſpatched Ambaſſadors therefore in all haſte to Rome, with 
immenſe ſums of money, and with orders, firſt, by moſt ample preſents, to 
ſecure his old friends, then to acquire new; and laſtly, to buy all who were 
to be bought. The Ambaſſadors executed their commiſſion with unwearied 
diligence; and ſuch a change, ſays Salluſt, enſued, that Fugurtha, from 
being Hated and deteſted, became a great favourite of the Nobility, inſo- 
| much that ſome, engaged by hope, others, gained by actual bribes, made 
| tthemſelves ſolicitors to the reſt of the Senate, that no ſevere decree might 
_ Paſs againſt the King. When the Ambaſſadors thought themſelves: ſuffi- 
ciently ſecure. of their point, the Senate gave audience to both parties. 
_ Adberbal is faid to have made a long ſpeech, wherein he difplayed the un- 
common kindneſs which his father Micipſa had ſhewn to Jugurtba, from 
| his very infancy to the time when he adopted him; the extreme baſeneſs 
3 55 of the latter, whom no obligations could engage to gratitude. He repeat- 
ö edly expreſſed a concern that he ſniould be troubleſome to the Senate be- 
| fore he had merited their favour by any ſervice, yet he hoped that the re- 
membrance of Mafinifſa's ſervices, and conſtant zeal for the glory of the 
Roman name, would be ſufficient to procure, from the Roman Senate and 
Pooh” & , . rl LE 
A4 As ſoon as the King had done ſpeaking, Fugurtha's Ambaſſadors, relying, 
more on the force of their preſents than the juſtice of their cauſe, rv 
=, à ſhort anſwer; That Hiempſal had been ſlain by the Numidians for his 
oy cruelty ; that Adberbal had been the aggreſſor in the late war; that be- 
cauſe, being vanquiſhed, he could not do the injury he intended, he now 
complained ; and that as to Jugurtba, he earneſtly requeſted of the Senate - 
not to think, that be was a different man from him they had known at Nu- 
mantia, nor give lels credit to his actions than to his enemy's. words. 
© This ſaid, Adberbal ind the Ambaſſadors withdrew, and the Senate went 
upon the affair. Not only alFthoſe of the Fathers whom Fugurtha had. 
- corrupted, but thoſe who were under their influence, treated with ſcorn 
whatever had been alledged by Adberbal, extolled, in the higheſt ſtrains. 
olf praiſe, 'the virtue of the King, pleaded for him, ſolicited for him, 
| And, in ſhort, expreſſed as much zeal for the juſtification of his infamous 
actions, as if their own honour had been in queſtion. Some few there 
were, who, preferring Juſtice and good conſcience to money, declared 
Yor ſuccouring Adberbal, and ſeverely revenging the murder of his bro- 
ther. Tlie man Who ſpoke the moſt warmly for this meaſure, but not from 
any love of virtue or juſtice, was Æmilius Scaurus, a perſon of high | 
birth, of active ſpirit, factions,” greedy of power, honours and riches, but 
very {kilful in concealing his vices. He obſerving in how open and ſhame. 
leſs a manner the King's money was diſtributed among dbe Senators, and 5 
* He was afterwards Conſul and Prince of the Senate, as we have obſewed, in the year 
_ 688: 339551 | 8 0 
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apprehending leſt ſuch proſtitute venality ſhould rouſe the popular indig- 
nation, laid a reſtraint, for the preſent, on his habitual covetouſneſs. 


The party, however, which favoured Jugurtha, prevailed ; and it was 


voted that ten Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent into Africa, to divide Num- 
dia between the two rivals. At the head of theſe Commiſſioners was L. 
Opimius, a perſon of Gps diſtinction, and at that time of great weiglit 
in the Senate, becauſe he had ſo cruelly executed the revenge of the Nobles 
upon C. Gracchus and the commons. Though Opimius had been bought by 
Jugurt ba, and had appeared his friend at Rome, yet, when that Senator landed 
in Africa with the other Commiſſioners, he was received with wonderful 
ceremony by the Numidian; who, preſently after, by rich preſents, in 

rivate, and a promiſe of richer, gained him ſo effectually, that he pre- 


erred the intereſt of the King's ambition to his own reputation, honour, 


and every other concern. The greater part of his collegues were likewife 
gained to the King by the ſame means; ſo that, in the diviſion of Numi- 
dia, the moſt . populous and moſt fertile provinces, which are thoſe bor- 
dering upon Mauritania, were aſſigned to Jugurtba. AdberbaPs ſhare had 
a better appearance, as being better provided with harbours, and fine 
buildings, but, in reality, had more of ſhew than of ſtrength 
- Fugurtha perceiving, by this new partition of Numidia, that his crimes, 
inſtead of being puniſhed, were rewarded by the Roman deputies, be- 
came perfectly convinced of the truth of what. his friends at Numantia 
had told him, that all things were venal at Rome; and being likewiſe ant 
mated by the promiſes of thoſe whom he had juſt loaded. with preſents, 
be boldly reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf of the territory allotted to Adberba?. 
With this view, at the head of a great army, he made incurſions upon his 
frontiers, carrying thence abundance of captives, cattle, and other booty; 
into his own dominions. He ſuppoſed that Adberbal would reſent, and re- 
venge the injury, and, by making repriſals, furniſh him with ſome ſha- 
dow of pretence. to commence a war in form. But Adberbal, being 4 
weak and ſpiritlefs Prince, - conſcious of his infertority to his brother, not 

only in troops, but in the art of war, and depending more upon the friend 
ſhip of the Romans than upon his Numidian ſubjects, ſent deputies to Ju- 
gurtba to complain of his depredations; and, though he received an inſult- 
ing anſwer, he choſe to bear every thing rather than expoſe himſelf to an 
open war. Tugurtha finding that he could not provoke Haberbal to have 
recourſe to arms, and being eager to attain his purpoſe, threw off all diſ- 

uiſe, and with a numerous and regular army invaded his neighbour's 
had now no other choice, but either to abandon his kingdom a. ſecond 
time, or attempt to defend it with the ſword. He choſe the latter. The. 
armies . of the two Kings advanced to. meet each. other, and botlr 
encamped. near Cirta. Nerd, the night following, ſurpriſed the 
camp of his enemy, and forced it. Adberbal, with a few horſe, fled to 
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ingdom, with a manifeſt purpoſe 9 make a conqueſt. of it. Auberba- 
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| 2 with freſh vigour, / 


they arrived at Rome 


. The Roman Hiftory. 5 Book VII. 
Arta, and, had it not been for a conſiderable number of Romans then in 
the rown, who defended the walls againſt the purſuers, the ſame day had 


ſeen the beginning and end of the war between the two Kings. 


© Fugurtha laid cloſe fiege to the place, employing his utmoſt efforts to 


cake it before any meſſage ſhould arrive from Rome; for he had learnt that 
the diſtreſſed King had fear Ambaſſadors thither before the late battle. The 


Senate having advice that the Kings were at war, diſpatched three young 
Romans to ſignify to both, that it was the will and appointment of the 
Senate and people of Rome, they ſhould deſiſt from the war, and have re- 
courſe to reaſon, inſtead of arms, for terminating their differences. Theſe 
Ambaſſadors made the more expedition, becauſe, while they were prepar- 
ing for their departure, a report arrived (though not much credited) of the 
battle, and of the ſiege of Cirta. When, after their arrival, they had de- 
clared their commiſſion to Jugurtha, he anſwered to this effect, that there 
was nothing he ſo perfectly revered as the authority of the Roman Senate 
that from his earlieſt youth he had always endeavoured to behave him- 
ſelf ſo as to merit the approbation of every good man that it was by a 


virtuous, not a vicious, conduct, he had gained the favour of that great man, 


P. Scipto—-that Micip/a, for the ſame reaſon, and not for want of ſons, had 
adopted him---that the more. praiſe-worthy his courſe of life had been, the 
leſs patiently was he able to bear with inſults and injuries---that Adberbal 
had inſidiouſly attempted his life; and that, for his part, he had only taken 
meaſures to preſerve Finafelf-— thar the Roman people would not do juſtly, 
if they forbad him to defend what was his right by the law of nations ; 
and he concluded with ſaying, that he would ſhortly fend Ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to ſatisſy the Senate in every particular. 85 £ 

With this anſwer, and without having been permitted to fee Adberbal, 


1 


the Ambaſſadors returned to ;Fah, While Jugurtba renewed his attacks on 


- 
” 


aberbal, after five-months ſiege, driven to extremity by famine, en- 


gaged two of his followers to attempt making their way through the 
enemy's quarters to the next ſea-port, and thence to Rome, with a letter 
from him to the Senate. lis meſſengers had the fortune to ſucceed ; 
| and delivered the letter, It contained a moving 
complaint of Fugurthg's unjuſt violences, and more cruel intentions. In 
the moſt preſſing terms, he begged of the Farhers, not that they would 
reſtore him to his Kingdom (they might give that to whom they pleaſed ; 


it was theirs); not thatthey would preſerve him from death ; but only that 


they would fave him \from falling into the hands of Jugurtbha, the moiſt 
cruel of men, and who would not fail to tear away his life by the moſt 
Some of the Fathers were of opinion, that they ought, with all poſſible 
expedition, to ſend an army into Africa; and, in the mean time, come to 
a, reſolution concerning what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on 8 


* 
W 
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for his diſobedience to the orders of the Senate. His friends however be- 
' ſtirred themſelyes ſo effectually in his behalf, that they hindered this ad- 

vice from being followed. All that the favourers of Adberbal could obtain* 

was, that new Commiſſioners, men of dignity and weight in the Republic, 

ſhould be ſent into Africa to decide the Fences berween the two Kings. | 

At the head of theſe Commiſſioners was milius Scaurus, now Prince of | 1 

the Senate. They ſet fail three days after their being named; and land- || 

ing at Utica, ſent orders to Fugurtha to repair to them immediately, they | 

having a meſſage to him from the Senate. The King was much diſcon- | | 

certed to find that men of ſuch high rank and diſtinction were come to op- | 
oſe his deſigns. But though he feared the reſentment of the Senate, ſhould | | 
e diſobey their orders, yet, urged by the eager deſire he had to accompliſh 1 

his grand deſign, he made a- F aſſault, in hopes to carry the place at 

once, deſtroy his rival, and ſo leave nothing to be adjuſted between them 
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by the Commiſſioners. Failing in this attempt, and fearing to provoke 
Scaurus, whom he chiefly dreaded, by any further delay, he repaired to f 
the Commiſſioners, attended by a few of his cavalry, leaving the greater | 
art of his army to continue the ſiege. Many uſeleſs conferences were | 
Feld ; terrible menaces were ſounded by the Commiſſioners in the name of 
the Senate for his not having raiſed the ſiege. The Numidian heard them | 
with much reſpect, but a total diſregard as to any change of his meaſures. ; 
He truſted doubtleſs to his money; and Scaurus and his collegues were not 
aſhamed to return to Rome without having obtained any thing in favour of 
Adberbal. | | 2 ö 
When the ill ſucceſs of this commiſſion was once known at Cirta, the 6 U 
Ttalians, by whoſe ſteady courage the town had been chiefly defended, and 4 
who hoped they ſhould be ſpared out of reſpe& to Rome, adviſed Adberba} HB 
to ſurrender himſelf and the city to Fugurtha, to covenant only for his life, | Th 
and leave the reſt to the Senate. The unhappy Prince, knowing that it ** 
was in their power to force him to a Pay £9 followed their advice. F 
Fugurtha, admitted into the place, diſcharged his firſt fury upon Adberbal, 8 
whom he put to death by torture; and then maſſacred all whom he found 'Y 
in arms, whether Numidians or ſtrangers. 5 | = 
Notwithſtanding this new murder, with all its aggravating circumſtances, | f 
Fugurtha did not want advocates, who, when the matter was brought be- | 
fore the Senate, endeayoured to extenuate the crime, and leſſen the horrar 2 1 
of it in the minds of thoſe whom at firſt it had extremely ſhocked ; and fo | 
aſſiduous were theſe penſioners of the King in his defence, that if C. Mem- . 
mius, Tribune of the People elect, a man of ſpirit, and a declared enemy 2 
to. the uſurped ab 8 of the Nobles, had not fully apprized the Roman 
few 


People, that a leading men of a faction were bent upon ſcreening Ju- | ; 
gurtba from the puniſhment due to his crimes, the affair had been entirely 5 


dropt: ſuch a mighty influence had the gold of Jugurtha upon the minds 5 
of the venerable Fatbers. e 7 W = 
But 4 


24 De Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
But when the Senate, conſcious of their own guilt, began in earneſt to 
see vol. II. fear the People's reſentment, they (in conformity to the Sempronian Law) 
p. 55+ decreed that the provinces of the Conſuls elect ſhould be Italy and Numidia. 
Numidia fell to L. Calpurnius Beſtia, Italy to P. Scipio Naſica. Soon after 
an army was enrolled for the expedition into Africa, and all the funds de- 
JJ. » 5 
Fugurtha receiving advice, that, contary. to his expectation, the Romans 
> were determined to commence a war gainſt him, diſpatched his ſon and 
| two of the moſt truſty friends to the Senate, with private orders: (like 
thoſe which he had formerly given to his Ambaſſadors on occaſion! of the 
murder of  Hiempſal) to buy every man that was to be purchaſed:-: But 
when theſe drew near to Rome, Beſtia moved to know the pleaſure of the 
Senate, whether they ſhould be admitted within the walls, or not. -Where- 
upon it was decreed, that unleſs they were come to ſurrender both the King 
"and his kingdom, they ſhould leave 7aly in ten days. The Conſul ſigni- 
fied. to them this reſolution, and they returned to Numidia. ' - 


* - . £ 


Beęſtia, in the mean while, having compleated his troops, choſe for his 
Lieutenants, men eminent by their quality, and no lefs diſtinguiſhed for 
their ſkill in intrigues, (among whom was Scaurus before-mentioned) under 
the ſhelter of whoſe authority he flattered himſelf he might, with impu- 
nity, do whatever: his paſſions ſhould diftate. The Conſul was a brave 
man, patient of fatigues, a vigilant and able General; but theſe excellent 
qualities were rendered fruitleſs by a ſordid avarice ; ſo that, though, upon 
his firſt entering into Numidia, he acted with vigour ; yet Jugurtba being 
informed of his ruling paſſion, very ſoon made court to it with ſucceſs. 

Scaurus entered into the infamous traffic; and it was not the firſt time that 
he had been corrupted by Jugurtba's gold. The king, at firſt, had hoped 
no more than to purchaſe a ſuſpenſion of the war, while he might carry on 
his intrigues at Rome; but when he learnt from his Agents that they had 
entirely gained Scaurus, he preſently. entertained the 'flattering projet of 
f concluding a peace, in perſon, with theſe worthy Generals. But, before 
he repaired to the Conſul, he took care to have an hoſtage for his ſecurity. 
Sextus, the Quæſtor, was diſpatched to Yacca, a town belonging to Fupur- 
tba, under ptetence of receiving a quantity of corn which Calpurnius had 
publicly ordered the King's Deputies to provide, there being now a truce 
an order to the King's furrendry in form. EE 2h 
When Jugurtha was come to the Roman camp, Calpurnius, to blind the 
u 


4 
ry 


6. * 


? blic, aſſembled his council, where the King, after making a'ſhort-apo- 


* 


gy for his conduct, offered to ſurrender himſelf and his kingdom to the 
Senate and People of Rome. The particular conditions were adjuſted 
private with Calpurnius and Scaurus; and, the next day, the King's 


* 
* 3 
—_— 

- 


 Jurrendry was formally accepted by the Council, as if the terms had been 
regularly debated, and unanimouſly approved; and, in purſuance of an or- 
Ader of the Council, thirty elephants, ſome cattle, and a conſiderable — 
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of horſes, with a ſmall ſum of money, were delivered up to the Quæſtor. 
The peace thus concluded, the Conti, leaving his army behind him, re- 
turned home, to preſide in the Comitia for the election of Magiſtrates. 
When the tranſactions in Africa, and the manner in which they had 
been carried on, were publicly known at Rome, they became the matter 
of common converſation in all companies, and were every where ſpoken of 
by the people with deteſtation. The Senate knew not what reſolution to 
take, whether to diſavow or ratify the ſhameful treaty made by their Con- by 
ſul. . What chiefly hindered them from breaking it, was the great influ- 
ence of Scaurus, ſaid to have been the adviſer and aſſociate of Beſtia in the 
late tranſactions. The anger and indignation of the Tribune Memmzas, be- 
fore ſpoken of, brought them to a determination. Having called the 
People together, he upbraided them with their ſervile patience under op- 
preſſion from the Nobles ; with having infamouſly ſuffered their protectors, 
and defenders to periſh undefended and unrevenged ; and with fearing, even 
now, thoſe whom they ought to make tremble, and whom they ſaw lying. 
at their mercy. I mean not to excite you to arms in order to do your- 
<« ſelves juſtice, a method our forefathers had frequent recourſe to; there 
<« is no need of violence, none of ſeceding ; the oppreſſors have taken infal- 
<« lible meaſures for their own de ion. When they had cut off T. Grac- 
& chus, whom they charged with aiming at the ſovereignty, terrible were 
<« the proſecutions againſt the people of Rome. After they had ſlain C. Grac- 
„ chus and M. Fulvius, they put great numbers of the Plebeians to death, 
in priſon; nor were they induced to end thoſe violent proceedings, by 
any regard which they had to the Laws, but by their own caprice. : 
« Well; let the attempt to reſtore to the Commons their rights paſs for - 
a deſign to ſeize the Government; be it, that it was lawful, even by 
< ſpilling the blood of Roman citizens, to revenge an offence which could 
ce not otherwiſe be revenged. Let us grant theſe things. But have 
% you not ſeen with indignation, though you winked at it, and ſaid no- 
<< thing, the public treaſury robbed, Digs and Republics paying taxes 
e to a few of the Nobility, who ingroſſed to themſelves all the honours, 
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« and all the riches of the ſtate? Nor were they content to commit theſe 1 
„ iniquities with impunity; but at 1 5 our Laws, the majeſty of the 1 
“ Roman People, all things divine and human, were betrayed by them to 1 


c a foreign enemy. Nor do the guilty feel any ſhame or forrow for what 
e they have, done; they ſtalk magnificent before your eyes, boaſting - 
of their ſacerdotal and conſular dignities, and ſome, of their triumphs, 
sas if they really prized theſe things for the honour, not the lucre, 
4 hich they brought. Slaves, purchaſed with money; obey not the 
«unjuſt commands of their maſters; and will you, Romans, who are 
« born to empire, tamely endure to be enſlaved? But who are the | 
that have thus poſſeſſed themſelves of the Commonwealth ? The 4 
«+ flagitious of men, with hands embrued in blood, infatiably covetous, - 
> You, III. 5 e 3 oa | 


\ 
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% men of matchleſs wickedneſs, and matchleſs Arrogance, who make 
<« atraffic of faith, honour, religion, diſregarding all diſtinction of right 
and wrong. Some have provided for their own ſafety by er- 
ing your Tribunes, others by unjuſt proſecutions, the greater part by 
% maſſacres of the Commons; and thus the more loaded any man is 
<« with crimes, the more ſecure he is from punifhment. Yet, inſtead of 
< fearing you, after ſo many crimes, they take advantage of your want of 


"<< ſpirit to make you fear them. As they have, all, the ſame objects of 


<« hate, deſire, and fear, they are thence united. And this union among 
4 good men is friendſhip; among bad men faction. — But will not you- 
« exert your endeavours to throw off the yoke of theſe men, and to 
« maintain that liberty which your forefathers procured to themſelves: 


by their virtue, and delivered down to you? You will aſk me, per- 


% haps, what meaſures I would adviſe ? My anſwer is, I would have you 
« proſecute the betrayers of the Republic; not in the way of venge- 


ful violence, not by acts of power, but by the method of legal pro- 


« ceſs, and by the evidence of Fugurtha, who, if he has in good ear- 


. * neſt made a ſurrendry of himſelf and his ere to the Roman People, 


« will be obedient to your orders. If he ſlight them, you may thereby 
« judge what ſort of peace and ſurrendry that is, by virtue of which 
« Fugurtha reaps impunity for his crimes, a few great men immenſe 
« riches, and the Republic nothing but loſs and difgrace. But perhaps 
you are not yet weary of their domination, and, rather than do as I 
« adviſe, chuſe to have kingdoms, provinces, laws, rights, tribunals, war 
« and peace, in ſhort, every thing divine and human, depend on the wilt 
« of a few men; while you, the Roman People, victorious over all your 


enemies abroad, and giving laws to other nations, are content with 


barely living and breathing. For who among you has had the reſolu- 


& tian to refuſe the yoke of ſervitude? But, though I think it very diſho- 


e miſchief they have done, unleſ: 


% nourable to have ſuffered an injury without revenging it, F could well 
„enough bear that you ſhould pardon theſe guilty men, becauſe they are 


-« your fellow-citizens, if it were not that your mercy to them would be 


*«« deſtruction to yourſelves ; for ſo obſtinately bent axe they upon evil, 
« that they would think it 5 to have eſcaped puniſhment for the 
| | $ they might thence be authorized to con- 
« tinue their wicked courſes ; and you will find-yourſelves under a neceſ- 
« ſity of fubmitting to perpetual ſervitude, or of defending your liberty 


by force of arms.— | 


I adviſe you therefore once more, and exhort you, not to let ſo great 


= = iniquity no unpuniſhed. The matter in queſtion, at-preſent;] is, not 


/ 


„any em ement of the public ny. any oppreſſion. of our allies 
« by extortion z thoſe crimes, though of a heinous nature, are 
grown ſo CR as to be overlooked. The authority of the Se- 


.< nate, the empire f the Roman People, the Commonwealch itſelf, has 


been 


„ 
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* been ſet to ſale both at home and abroad; and unleſs ſtrict enquiry be 
made into this miſconduct, and the guilty be puniſhed, what remains for 
4 us but to live in bondage under their tyranny ? For to do with impunity 
« whatever a man pleaſes, is to be a King. | ; 
After all, my intention, Romans, is not to raiſe in your minds a 
< with that your fellow-citizens may be found guilty rather than innocent, 
but only to exhort you not to pardon the guilty to the ruin of the in- 
e nocent. Conſider, that, in the affair of government, it is not of ſo ill 
*« conſequence to forget a benefit done to the public, as to forget an in- 
jury. A good man, if he be neglected, will only be the leſs active in 
doing good; but a bad man more active in doing evil. Beſides, if the 
0 State ſuffers no injury from bad men, it ſeldom wants any aſſiſtance 
mee ⁊ðͤ ih, 1 
Memmius, by frequently haranguing the People in this ſtrain, perſuaded 
them to ſend L. Caffus (at this time Prætor) into Africa, to bring Jagur- 
| - #ha thence to Rome, upon the public faith; that, by the evidence of the 
King himſelf, Scaurus, and the reſt, who were accuſed of taking the King's 
money, might be convicted. | Fs 
While theſe things were doing at Rome, thoſe who were left by Beſtia 
to command the army in Numidia, following the example of their General, 
became guilty of the moſt ſcandalous practices. Some, corrupted by Fu- 
gurtha's gold, reſtored to him his elepbants ; others ſold him his deſerters ; 
others again plundered countries with which the Romans were not at war, 
To ſo exceſſive a degree had a ſpirit of covetouſneſs prevailed, and, like a 
plague, infected them all! 471 : Ede 
Mus had not much difficulty in perſuading the King to make trial of 
the clemency of the Roman People, rather than of their powet ; and the 
Prætor's character af integrity was ſuch, that, having privately engaged his 
own faith for Fugurtha's ſafe return, this Prince conſidered it as a ſecurity - 
equal to that of the public faith. 1 r 
The Numidian, when he came to Rome with Caſſius, appeared not in the f 
magnificence of a King, but in the garb and with the behaviour of a per- 1 
ſon in diſtreſs. Memmius aſſembled the People. Their rage againſt Jugurtba 1 
was ſuch, that ſome of them were for laying him in irons, others for putting 1 
him to death without delay, unleſs he diſcovered his aſſociates in wicked- 9 
neſs. Yet the Tribune, more ſtudious to maintain the dignity of the Ro- 
man People, than to gratify their anger, declared, that, for himſelf, he 
would have no part in violating the public faith. After which, having 
ordered ſilence, and Jugurtba being brought forth, the Tribune rehearſed 
all his foul deeds in Namidia, and (by his agents at Rome) giving him to 
_ underſtand, that though the Roman People knew by —_ advice and 
' aſſiſtance he had perpetrated all his crimes againſt that Father who adopted 
him, and againſt the two ſons of that Father; yet they were deſirous to by. 
Jave a more diſtinct information from himſelf ; which information, 95 is 
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: faithfully: gave, he might hope much from the honour and clemency of 
the Roman, People; but if he ſuppreſſed the truth, he would not thereby 


ſave his 4 . but ruin himſelf and all his hopes. When Memmius 


had ended theſe words, and the Aſſembly were all attention to hear what 
the King would anſwer, Baæbius, another of the Tribunes, inſtantly called 
out, forbidding the King to ſpeak. The multitude expreſſed their indig- 


nation by clamour, menacing looks and geſtures, and, in ſhort, all. the ways 


| by which violent anger is uſed to expreſs itſelf, in order to deter. him from 


his purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, as he had received an ample bribe, impudence 


carried it. The People, thus fooled, broke up the aſſembly, and. ſepara- 


ted. There was at this time, at Rome, a certain Numidian, named Maſiva, 
the ſon of Guluſſa, and grandſon of Maſiniſſa, who, upon the ſurrendry 


of Cirta, and the murder of Adberbal, had fled from Africa, becauſe he 


.R. 643- had been againſt ugureba in that quarrel. Sp. Albinus, who, with Q. Adi. 


Chr. 


nucius Rufus, facceeded Beſtia in the Conſulſhip, and to whom the conduct 


242d Conf. of the war in Numidia had fallen by lot, perſuaded Maſiua to ſue the 


Senate for the kingdom of Numidia, ſince he was deſcended from Adaſiniſſa, 
and ſince Jugurtba, by his atrocious deeds, had made himſelf both feared 


and deteſted. Maſſiva, readily liſtening to the advice, made and preſſed 


his ſuit to the Senate. Jugurtbha finding his friends begin to fail him, ſome 
of them being reſtrained by a conſciouſneſs of guilt, others by the ill repute 
they were already in, and the fear of encreaſing their infamy, ordered Bo- 


milcar, his moſt intimate and moſt truſty confident, to hire aſſaſſins to take 


off Maſſive, ſecretly, if poſſible; if not, in any way that it could be done. 
The Confident quickly found perſons qualified for ſuch work : theſe in- 
formed themſelves of all Maſiua's daily motions and haunts; and, when 
the buſineſs could be no longer deferred, one of the ruffians, WhO had way- 
layed him, did it effectually, but with ſo little caution, that he was ſeized 


in cke very fact; and being urged by many, and eſpecially by the Conful 


Albinus, confeſſed who had employed him. . Bomilcar was arraigned for the. 
murder, but more agreeably to natural juſtice, than to the law of nations, 
he being one of Jugurtba's retinue, who had come to Rome upon the public 


faith. Jugurtba, though manifeſtly guilky of che murder, ſpared no pains. 


to bear down the truth, till he perceived that the odĩum of the fact was 


not to be ſtifled by favour or money; and then, though he had engaged - 


fifty of his friends to be ſureties for Bomileurs appearance; yet, being more 
concerned for the preſervation of his kingdom chan the ſafety of the ſure- 


ties, and fearing left the reſt of his ſubjects would not dare to obey him, 


# Bomilear, for his obedience, ſhould be puniſhed, he ſent him off privately 


inte Numidia. And, in a few days after, he himſeif departed, being or- 


 dered by the Senate to leave Hab. It is reported of him, that when he was. 


got out of Rome, he Frequently looked back N city without ſaying 
a word; but at length broke out — O ven 5 Ni 


ripe fer deſtruction, = 
ee ol Gef, whenever there ſhall be found @-purchaſer Ne 
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And now the Conful Albinus, with the utmoſt diligence, prepared all 


neceſſaries for the army, and ſoon appeared there himſelf, eagerly bent 


* 


on af a ſpeedy iſſue to the war, either by treaty or victory, before 
the new elections, which were not far off, could give him a ſucceſſor. On 
the other hand, Jugurtba endeavoured, by all means, to gain time. One 
while, he would promiſe to ſurrender himſelf; and, preſently after, pre- 


tend diſtruſt; now, he would retire before the Romans, and then, in his 


turn, preſs hard upon them, that he might not diſcourage his own men. 
The war being thus protracted till near the time for the election of Con- 
ſuls, Albinus left his brother Aulus, in quality of Proprætor, to command 
the army, and feturned to Rome, without having done any thing either in 
the way of arms, or. by negotiation ; which made many conjecture, that 
he had ſecret intelligence with the King; for they could not believe that, 
after ſuch diligent preparations for war, it could be fo eaſily protracted by 
indolence alone, without fraud. | 


The elections at Rome happened to be retarded by quarrels among . | 


Tribunes; two of whom endeavoured to get themſelves continued in their 
office for another year. Aulus imagined that theſe domeſtic -broils would 
ive him time to finiſh the war by a victory; or, at leaſt, by the terror of 
Ko arms, to draw a good ſum from Fugurtha. In the month of January, 
therefore, he drew his forces out of their winter quarters, and, by long 
marches, in very bad weather, led them to a town called Sutbul, where the 
King had depoſited his treaſures. It was ſurrounded with a ftrong wall, 
and ſtood on the top of a ſteep hill, and, at the foot of this hill, was a muddy 
marſh, formed by the winter floods, which made the place inaccellible;; 
nevertheleſs, either really blinded by his avarice, or as a feint to terrify the 
King, he erected moveable galleries, threw up trenches, and made all the 
other preparations for a ſiege. 19599 a xo. og an 
Fugurtha, perceiving the vanity and -weakneſs of the man, artfully con- 
trived to heighten his preſumption, by ſending to him frequent offers of 
ſubmiſſion, and by pretending great l 
my in places difficult of acceſs. At length, by giving Aulus hopes of a. 


whither the Roman followed him, as if he purſued a flying enemy; but, 


in reality, that their infamous traffic might be the better concealed. In 
the mean while the King, by his emiſſaries, practiſed with ſome officers of 
the Roman army to e te im, or abandon their poſts upon a ſignal 
wen. His ig erer eue. to his with, he, on a ſudden, in the 
. of night, ſurrounded the camp of Aulus. A cohort of Ligurians, and 
two: of Thratian: horſe, went over to Jagurtha; and the firſt Cen- 
turion of the third Legion, ing that. part of the rampatt which. 
#8 had been appointed to defend, gave that enemy entrance inti che camp. 


Moſt af the Romans threw down their arms, and fled to a neighbouring 
A hem, be Bu- 


ill; where, hen Figurtlu had the neut iday anvelted them, 


great fear, that made him keep with his ar- 
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t Aulus, in a parley, that though, both by famine and the ſword; he had 


ales, he was not ſuffered by the Tribunes 


LY 
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him and his army at mercy ; yet, ſenſible of the inſtability of human af- 


fairs, he was willing, in caſe Aulus would conclude a treaty of peace, to 


grant him and his ſoldiers life and liberty, on condition of their paſſing 


Under the yoke (a gallows) and quitting Numidia in ten days. Hard and 


ignominious as theſe terms were, death, otherwiſe inevitable; terrified the 
Remans into 2 ſubmiſſion. | rr 971 * 4 de. 7! EH 1515 53 

2 may well be imagined, that the anger of the people of Rome, and eſpe- 
cially of the braver ſort, was raiſed to a high pitch againſt Aulus, on the 
Arſt news of the late ſcandalous treaty. The Conſul, Allinus, fearing the 
odium which might be brought upon him, on account of his brother's ill 
behaviour, and fearing likewiſe the danger which might attend that odium, 
had recourſe to the Senate for their judgment concerning the late treaty. 


The Fathers decreed, that no treaty could be binding which was made 


without the authority of the Senate and People of Rome. But though 
Mlbitus had raiſed recruits for the army, and got auxiliary forces from the 
a . es of the Commons to carry with 
him thoſe troops into Africa. However, he went thither himſelf. His 
army had, according to the late agreement, quitted Numidia, and were now | 
int winter quarters in the Roman province. After his arrival, he would 


gladly have gone in queſt of Jugurtba, in order to leſſen, by ſome exploit, 


the odium occaſioned by his brother's ill conduct, yet, remembering. the 


| ſhameful flight of the ſoldiers, and the licentiouſneſs they were fallen into 


through a total neglect of diſcipline, he thought it moſt adviſeable to at- 
tempt nothing JJJ%%%%dd% ͤ / ß Pare oT OR cf 


ln the mean while; C:'Mamilius Limetanus, one of the Tribunes, preferred 


à bill to che P at Rome for appointing Commiſſioners to make enquiry 


after thoſe by whoſe encouragement Fugurtha had ſlighted the decrees of 


the” Senate; thoſe Ambaſſadors" or Generals who had taken the King's 
money; thoſe who had delivered him up Bip elephants and deſerters; and 
thoſe who had made any conventions with him relating to peace or war; 
and to draw up informations againſt the offenders, in order to their trial. 
The guilty, though they durſt not openly oppoſe this bill, uſed all clan- 
deſtine means poſſible, 870 the agency of their friends, and eſpecially thoſe 
among the Laine and other Iulian allies, to defeat the meaſure.” But all 

heir intrigues were ineffectual, the People being incredibly zealous on 


- 


this vecafion; more from katred to the Nobles, againſt whom the bill was 


levelled, chan from any concern for the Common-weal. So. violent was 
party rage at that time ! Now, while che reſt of the Nobility were ftruck 
with fear, M. Scaurus, who had been Lieutenant to Beſtia, as was above. 


ſtormy exultations of the Commonalty, and the flight of the Patricians, to 


get hirhſ#lf appointed one of the three Inquiſitors, who, by the Mamilian 


Lew, were to take cogniſance of the matters in queſtion. But though _= 7 
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had ſuch an amazing influence as to be choſen one of the Triumvirs, it 
ſeems that he had not ſpfficient to ſcreen his aſſociates in iniquity. It is 
remarkable that Salluſt does not mention the perſons who were arraigned 
and condemned on this occaſion ; but ſays, that the proſecutions were car- 
ried on with greater feverity and violence, according to the then prevailing 

caprice of the Commons, who now grew inſolent upon victory, as the No- 
bles had often done before. Sera 

On this occaſion Salluſt falls into a digreſſion concerning the rife [that 
is, the revival] of the oppoſite factions at Rome. His words are obſervable, 
and are to this effect: | 

The diſtinction of the People and Senate into oppoſite factions, with all 
the evils that followed it, aroſe at Rome, not many years before; and was 
« the effect of profound repoſe, and a full enjoyment of thoſe things which 
are in the higheſt eſtimation among men. For, before the deſtruction of 
<4. Carthage, the People and Senate proceeded with much temper and con- 
cord in the adminiftration of the State: neither was there any contention 
among the citizens for ſuperiority and pre-eminence. The fear of their 
« foreign enemies preſerved good order in the whole community: but, as 
ſoon as they were rid of that fear, then inſtantly ruſhed in ambition and 
« debauchery, exceſſes which proſperity delights in. Inſomuch that the 
« peace and repoſe which they had ſo paſſionately wiſhed for in times of 
4 war and public danger, proved, now they had obtained it, more deſtruc- 
« tive and calamitous than either; for now the Nobility began to turn their 
« dignity into tyranny, the People their liberty into licentiouſneſs; and 
each individual, conſidering only himſelf, ftudied nothing but to gain 
« wealth by every means poſſible. 559 27631 a 2 | 
Thus, whilſt the two parties were quarrelling and fighting for power, the. 
« Commonwealth, which lay between them, was miſerably rent in pieces. It 
_ < muſt be owned, that, in the efforts of faction, the Nobility proved the more 
* prevalent > the authority of the populace, as it is looſe and diffuſed, was, 
« found to be of inferior. force in the hands of a multitude > fo: that war. 
« abroad, and all affairs at home, were wholly managed by a few men: in. 
their diſpoſal lay the treaſury, the provinces, the ſeveral magiſtracies,.- 
 «. public dignities ner 4470 The Commonalty were oppreſſed by po- 

« yerty, and by ſerving in the armies, while the ſpoils of victory were en- 

er by the Generals, and a few Grandees. Nay, the parents and chil- 


«ac 
4 dren of thoſe very ſoldiers were, at the fame time, driyen out of their 


« rightful ettlements, if they. chanced but to border upon a great man's 
«. eftate. In this manner did avarice, ſupported by power, inſolently, and 
& unmeaſurably, invade, violate, and lay waſte all things: utterly regard - 
leſs of juſtice, and even of common prudence, till, with a blind pre- 
eipitation, it ran furious to its own perdition. For from the moment 
that, amongſt the Nobility, there aroſe ſuch as preferred genuine glory - 
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< to uſurped. power, the State was in an uproar, and ſuch civil feuds en- 
e ſued, as if the univerſe had been tumbling into a chaos. 3 

For after J. Graccbus and his brother Caius, men whoſe anceſtors had, 
4 in the Punic and other wars, done ſignal ſervice to the State, began to aſ- 
< ſert the liberties of the Commons, and expoſe, the wickedneſs of the Oli- 
% garchy, the Nobles, confoious of theirawa-guilt, and thence ſorely diſ- 
4 mayed, had recourſe, ſometimes to the aid of our Italian allies, and to ſuch 
as enjoyed the rights of Latium; ſometimes to the Roman Knights, whom 
the hopes of a confedetacy in power with the Patricians had detached 
« from the intereſt of the Commons; and, thus aſſiſted, ſet themſelves for- 
< cibly to defeat the purſuits of the Gracebi. Firſt, they aſſaſſinated Tiba 
<« rius, while a Tribune of the People: a few years after, Caius, while a Tri- 
< umvir for planting new colonies; and, with him, his collegue, Marcus 


&« Fulvius Flateus. And, in truth, the Gracchi, from an eager delire of carry- | 


< ing their pour, in ſome inſtances ſhewed a want of temper. PL» good 
% man would chuſe rather to ſuffer an injuſtice, than, by unjuſt meaſures, 

to ward againſt it. The victory which [ by the worſt of means] the Nobles 

<- obtained againſt the Gracchi, they made a moſt inſolent uſe of, dooming 

4 numbers ef citizens to death, or to baniſhment ; meaſures, which rather 

</ weakened than ſtrengthened the foundation of their own power. For it 

has provedithæ ruin of many great States, that the contending parties 

s therein have been bent upon gaining victory at any rate, that they might 

„ wreak'their vengeance on the vanquiſhed .. 

It is aid that the Friumvirs ꝓroceeded with great ſeverity, which, if we 

confide: that Gπẽẽtt: as ane of them, is as ſtrange and unaccountable 

as that he ſhould have been choſen to that office. L. Opimius, Sp. Albi- 

8 nus, Calgurnius Biſia, and C. Lato, albh men of conſular dignity, were con- 
Cic. in . demned; as alſo Szip: Galla, one of the pontifical college, the firſt Prieſty 
Brut. c. 33, adi to Citeru, O was condemned by a public ſentence. As for 


_# * Opimeus, the memory of his eruelties, in the affair of C. Eracchus, was ſo 


freſh, that the People had nn compaſſion for him 3 and he Was pbliged, ſays 
Nlutareb to paſs" his old age in the diſhonour and ſhame, which he had | 
brouglit upon/kamfelf by his avarice and corruption, Let Cicero laments | 
the fate of this Opimius, calls him Præſtantiſimus; and fays he was the 
only Roman that; having deſerved well of the Republic, was ever con- 
demned by the People; and complains, that he who. had left ſo illuſtri- 
dus a monument in the Forum, ſhould have his own monument, his ſepul- 
Chre, totally neglected on the ſhore. of Dyrracbium. By the monument, 
which Opimius left in the Forum, the Orator doubtleſs means the Tem- 
5 "which" Opimiut erected to Concord, in ergy his having hum- 
Hed and quietock the People by a maſſacre of three thouſand of the 
Titizens. The fame writer calls the ages condemned Opimius and 
T . 
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Roman Knights, to whom, by a law of C. Gracchus, the right of judging 
had been transferred. Yet, as the Judges, whoever they were, muſt have 
formed their ſentence by the report of the Commiſſioners, of whom Scau- 
rus, Prince of the Senate, was the chief, a man whom Cicero calls the + 
Guardian of the Republic, declaring that he not only admired him, but 
loved him; it is very ſtrange that the report ſhould be ſo little in favour 
of a perſon who had deſerved ſo well of the Republic as the orator 
eee us think Opimius had done. | | . | 
23. Cacilius Metellus, the ſon of Calvus, and nephew of Macedonicus, was v. R. 644. 
now raiſed: to the Conſulſhip with M. Junius Silanus. The province of Bet. Che. 
Numidia fell by lot to Metellus, who having no confidence in the old army, , 34 Cen 
made new levies with great diligence, and got together vaſt quantities of 
proviſions, arms, and all things neceſſary be a difficult war. Though 
Metellus, ſays Salluſt, was of a contrary party to the People, yet on ac- 
count of his good qualities, and eſpecially becauſe he was proof againſt 
corruption [by money], a neceffary virtue at this juncture, they conceived 
reat hopes of his ſucceſs. The Conſul choſe C. Marius, and P. Rutilius 
r his Lieutenants. At his arrival in Numidia he found the troops ſo 
extremely diſſolute, ſo unfit for action, or for enduring fatigue, that, though 
he knew the Roman People impatiently expected an end of the war, he 
would not venture to lead the army againſt: the enemy, till he had reſtored 
the antient diſcipline. Even the common ſoldiers were grown too indo- 
lent to make their own bread, or dreſs their own victuals; they ſold 
their allowance of corn, and bought bread, and victuals ready dreſſed; 
and they kept ſervants, and beaſts of burden, to fetch wood, and do all other 
drudgery, which they ſhould have done themſelves. Metellus ſet himſelf to 
rectify theſe diſorders; and, while he was thus employed, Jugurtbha, who 
had intelligence of his proceedings, and knew he was not to be bribed, began 
now to be really afraid, and to think ſeriouſly of ſurrendering himſelf. bio 
this end, he ſent Ambaſſadors to the Roman General, with humble aſſu- 
rances that, if he might have his own life and the lives of his children granted, 
he was ready, to yield every thing elſe to the pleaſure of the Roman People. 
But Metellus, conſidering the Numidians as a faithleſs People, fickle, and 
fond of change, inſtead of hearkening in earneſt to the embaſſy, ſecretly 
tampered with the Ambaſſadors, each of them ſeparately ; and, finding them 
fit for his purpoſe, engaged them by large promiſes, to deliver up to him 
Fugurtha, alive, if poſſible, and, if that could not be done, his dead body. 
In public, the Conſul gave ſuch an anſwer to the Ambaſſadors as the King 
had wiſhed.” Not many days after this, Metellus marched his forces 
into Numidig, where he found not any thing like a face of war. The 
country houſes were; full of inhabitants, the fields covered with cattle, 
and the huſbandmen at- work in their farms, as in a time of profound 
peace. From the towns the King's officers” came out, and met the 
Conſul; offering to furniſh him with provifions, and with carriages; | 
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and, in a word; to obey all his commands. Nevertheleſs he marchedꝭ o 


with the ſame caution as if the e 


Book. VII. 


had been near at hand, cauſing the 


country on all ſides to be viewed a great way round, becauſe he fuſpecteck 


thoſe tokens of ſubmiſſion to be mere feints, and to be e 


mployed to cover 


ſome inſidious purpoſe. For Iugur ibu was ſo full of guile, and fo expert 
a General, that it was difficult to determine Whether he were more to "he" 
feared} abſent or prefent, in peace or in war. 


Not far from the route that Metellus kept, chere was. a Nunidian 


25 called Harra, the moſt flouriſhing mart in the wholeki 
were fettled many Ituliun merchants. 


and in which 
Here the Conful placed a garriſon, 


both for the fake of trying whether this would be quietly borne, and for 
the — of tlie 3 which, by the means of ſo many ee 


| "a he EY fe ee with every thing neceſſary. 


Jigurtbu, by repeated Ambaſſies, implorod Peace; 

offering to ſurrender every thing to Metelius, without any condition but 

his, own life, and tlie lives of his children. Fhe Conſul bribed che laſt 
Ambaſfadbrs, as he lad done the former; to deliver up their miſter N 


and then diſiniſſed them, without either refuſing or pro 
the peace he defired; expecti 
of thoſe he had corrupted. 


dle King 


Every” hour the elften af promiſes 


When FJngurthu compared che wards'of Mutellus-withh his actions, and 
perceived that arts and devices, like his ow]n, were employed againſt him; 


country; and that his 
bare conftrained: by neceſſity, to 


that he had only words of peate from 'the.Conſulj and war in fact, ! that 
he had loſt his ptiacipel eity; that the 


enemy became acquaint With his 


people were excited to revolt; lie reſolved; being 
try the fortune of arms. - With this view, 


learnt thei Fon raken by the Romans,” and gathering hopes of your 
om the advantages of a certain {x where he could poſt himſelf, he 


þ5 yo great a force as: he could, 


army of Metellits:/ 


by ee e er. before the 


At a few miles Fra 8 river Murbu, which Ain enn the | 


+ The The uſual read is tauenty 5 Dt 
ö de Trdndaribers. a 

For it e Fan n context, that the 
Aquntzin whs not far from the river, 2 5 


bly not above rb miles, at moſt. 


tom, and other Tranſlators of Satluft, by vot 
f C 


iently; to the have be- 


 Rowed g e e 
according to thetu, Met ſeties out 
_ the hel} Eater] the Nene abuts 7 

pans” — t tamum 


5 f 
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mountain had: been 


South, there: oo Paralhet: t- the river, a waſte uncultivated mountain. 


the cen made: adkidakecia bs . 


miles, one of the Annotators (in the Far. 
Edit.) thinks to be certain, for this reaſon : 
1 it was impoſſible for Rutilius to do in 


one day what he is ſaid to have done, if the 
miles from the 


river. Nec enim fieri potuit, ut Ruti- 


us ab hoc monte præmiſſus a Metello ad 


flumen, und eodemque die eo pervenerit, 


cuſtta munierit, et rutſus redierit ad 
e e 
Over 


© 


=_— — : 2 re A * — - 
— — 


Chap. * ; Ia Roman 2 Rory. 


Over this mouftain the Conſul muſt needs paſs in purſuing his TY In 
the mid-way between the mountain and the river roſe a high hill, covered 
"with wild olives, myrtles, and ſuch trees as delight in a dry ſandy ſoil; the 
plain around it being barren and deſert, except thoſe parts that were 
neareſt the river. Along this hill Jagurtbha paſted himſelf with all his 
cavalry, and a body of choſen infantry ; the * extended in a long 
line not deep in file. He gave the command of his elephants, and part of 
7 foot, to Bomilcar, poſting him in that part of the line which was next 
e river. 
After this Di: pres he paſſed through the ſeveral diviſions of his 
troops, 
to Bend ben mſelves, and his dominions, from Roman covetouſneſs; told 
them, that they were going to engage with thoſe whom they had before 
vanquiſhed, and conſtrained to gar under the yoke, cowards who had nal 
changed their General, not their hearts. He added, that he had taken all 
the precautions of a provident General to ſecure to them the vic at 
they had the advantage of the ground, ſurpaſſed the enemy in — — 
and | were edler ſoldiers. While the King was thus encouraging his men, 
and inſtructing them to keep themſelves ready to fall an, Aetellus, who 2 
yet knew 4p; Oo of the enemy, was coming with his legions do 6 
mountain. ht. he firſt deſcried Fugurtha's army in .ambuſh, be or 
not what 'to make of the unuſual appear 
aiſtin&,” yet the trees, and. Hulhes | id not 
Aiant and their horſes. It was not long: 1 
Tratagem 3 e e ag he thade- à halt, and ch 


hend "of fide. which was next the enemy, . 
are] 1 Ip down into Ye pi in. e e = the Monger Hi nat 
Kir * en e pc and ſhould be dultreffed; by kirk 
in a parched arrem f 5 TONE erg d: Rutilius, - {nk bis Lieu 
tenants, W het 1 7 955 nnd a par: of. the coral, 55 45 
| 12 aus Wan I 


amp near the rivers. gat e 25 
vor by frequ rang: cn jen not 5 
ba mip: to weary” out is. men 5 en and 22 EEE 
9475 on ue GIS. 2. be ri perceived that the 

2 d ty $ 


| &: and, attac 
the fear, wr > oth Bane 8 5 ſame 2 2 them into 

diſorder. Thee ira thoſe de the ſtouteſt ee 
by the. manner. 2 the Namidiam fought, by — oh e WEAPPLS 
705 oh were 5 75 et Ke be ne to bring them to 4 engagement. 
Jugurtha's cavalry, Whenever they were preſſed, did not repre in a 
body, or to any one place, but diff perſed themſelves as ide y as 2 

F 2 


em to call to mind their former bravery and ſucceſs, and 


been ee not 
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lain, which: was owing, to 
þ e the count 


towards the Roman camp. The Romang, though —. iſed 
{1 . drew itheinſe ves up in order lo expeditiouſly; as to be; ready to 


finding theſe 


De "OP Hibosy. 198 Book VII. 


and, if the Romans did the like, in order to ck them, the Numidians 
turned ſhort 9 the purſuers, and, being the more numerous, were ſure 
to have the advantage And when, to ſhun the vengeful fury of their 


enemies, the hi 1 offer them a more ſecure retreat than the plain, 
their harſes couldeatily make their way through the thickets, while the horſes 
of che Ramant, not being uſed to that work, were not able to follow them. 


gn and Meteln he weil (themſelves, on this occaſion, to be able 


Feng and heicter Was 88 conteſted between them. Metellus's 
0 


ſoldiers were better NE e King, but the King had the advan- 
tage in, numbers. and in ſttuation. The Romans being aware that they had 
no retreat, and that they could, not bring the enemy to a cloſe engagement, 
found ĩt neceſſary, eſpecially. as the night was coming on, to force them, if 
1 in their poſton! the, hill. "Exerting their utmoſt ſtrength and 
-bravery in this attempt, they n yet few of the Numidians were 
ft wiftnck, and the Romans being unac- 


I Fi + 

. Dun this conflict, 1 „ to whom 60 Was before obſerved). the 
King dach gi ven tlie command of the elephants, and a part of the infantry, 

B45 A. Hat, fe ollowed Rutilius, Pho the Conſul had ſent before. to 
mark but a camp near wth river: and, when the Numidian, having learnt, 
by bis ſebüts; chat Rufe was ericamped, Hen the ſhouts of the two ar- 
mies that were e 3 g that perhaps Rutilius would. return to 
the aſſiſtance of his Ge 1e exiled hi is troops in ſuch a manner as he 
thought Was necefſary to intereepr him, and; in chat diſpoſition; ;adyanced 
dat his fadden ap- 


ive che charg „Which they did with, great reſolution, The battle did 
not laſt Jon Ran while the Numidiant had hope in their elephants; and 
dels Be: beafts; by reaſon of the trees and byſhes that hampered them, 

become wholly tnſeryaceable, chey threw down their arms and 8 eſca 9 7 


g 125 . — your ine night. ede : elephants were 


number, were killed. After this victory, e e 1 obs 
— had ſtayed longer. than they expected, , advanced in ove order, 


to ſeek him; He, in the mean time, was marching towards the ziver, and, 


i being dark, the tyo parties, on their approach, miſtook. each other for 
che ene: A battle would haye enſued, if ſome horfemen,; detached, to 
Herne, had not dliſtovered the tut. 5 
Morellus continued four days infthe ſame” 890 54 and Rat fore out 
pi tes to learn what was become of Jugurtha, how: he was 1 9 905 whe- 
he was ſtill maſter of an army, and; how he bore his defeat. © 
The King had retired into places difficult of acceſs,” and was 3 8 col- 
8 more numerous army than he had before; but chiefly of hufband- 
men and peaſants 5 for he a defeat none of the” Numidians follow the 
"_ N his bort guards, but each man N Whither his inclina- 
tions 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
tions lead him; nor does this bring any ſtain upon their honour, it being 
the cuſtom of the nation. . ö f bo 
 Metellus perceiving, - by this account, that the King's ſpirit was not yet 
broken by his defeats, and conſidering that it was impoſſible to force him 
to fight but upon his own terms, and that the Romans loſt more men by a 
victory, than the Numidians by being vanquiſhed, reſolved. to change his 
manner of carrying on the war. He led his forces into the mdſt fertile 
parts of the country, laid waſte the lands, burnt. many ſmall towns and 
.caſtles, put all the youth able to bear arms to the ſword, and gave up every 
thing elle as a prey to his ſoldiers. This proceeding ſpread ſuch an univerſal 


terror, that great numbers of the inhabitants ſubmitted. to the Romans, = | 


hoſtages, and ſupplied the army with corn and other neceſſaries in abun- 
dance. Garriſons alſo were readily received wherever, Metellus thought fit 
to place them. By theſe meaſures Jugurtba found himſelf more diſtreſſed 
than by the defeat he had lately ſuffered, being now obliged to purſue 
an enemy, on the avoiding of whom he had once built his whole hope of 
ſafety. - However, he did not purſue. with his whole force, becauſe he 
would not, on any terms, hazard a general engagement; but, cauſing the 
main ſtrength of his army to keep together in a proper ſituation, he, by 
Private roads, and in the night, attended the motions of Metellus with a 
choſen body of horſe, and, falling ſuddenly on ſomè parties of Roman ſol- 
diers that had roamed from the army, and were ſtrolling about the coun- 
try, ſlew a 1 number of them, and took many priſoners; nor did a 

ſingle man eſcape unhurt. After which, he, according to the African me- 


* 


* 


thod of making war, again diſappeared*. l. 

In the mean time, the news of the Conſul's progreſs had cauſed a mighty 
joy at Rome ; Metellus was the great ſubject of popular aꝑplauſe. He 
<« had conducted himſelf and his army after the old Roman manner; by 
<« reſolute bravery he had gained a Cary: over enemies who had, the ad- 
vantage of the ground; he had poſſeſſed himſelf of their country; and 


4 had driven Jugurtha (elated by the baſe and daſtardly behaviour of 


Aulus) to ſeek a refuge in wilds and'deſerts.” For all theſe favours. of 
heaven, the Senate decreed thankſgiving. to the immortal. gods; and, 
when the conſular faſces were transferred to Serv. Sulpitius Galba and M. 


37 


Aurelius Scaurus, for the newiyear, the Senate continued Metellus in his com- V. R. 645. 


mand of the army, with the title of Proconſul. The honours done to the 


merit of this General made him more eager than ever tb compleat his glory 344 
0 


by a final victory: yet all his marches and motions were with the utm 
caution. That he might ſpread more widely the terror of the Roman 
arms, he divided the troops between himſelf and Marius; the two leaders 


p 1 Wo 
AMES 


* 


This year. 1. milius Scaurus and Li. Tribunes of the Commons chrgatened tc put 


* 


wins Druſus were Cenſors. Livius dying, him in priſon, if he did not obey. , Flut. in 
the law required that Scaurus ſhould abdi- Pueft, Rom. p. 276. E . 
cate; yet he refuſed to do it, till ſome of tht e ds | 
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38 The Roman Hiſtory. Book VB | 
| marching and encamping ſeparately, yet not at to great a diſtance to be 
able to ſuccour each other on e ay 
Fugurtha, by ſudden irfuptions and frequent attacks, kept the Roman 
5 in continual Harm, and yet found means to avoid a battle: 
elles Having, for ſome time, expefienced, he reſolved to lay e 
ere. a.confi crable town; and of great firength, in hopes thar the 
lead his Lee to reliever. The King, receiving early — 
of the ProconſuP's efign, got to Zuma before him, and ſtrengthened the 
rrſon with 4 of deſerters, promiſing the inhabitants at the ſame 
- time thathe would haſten to their ſuccour. And, accordingly, while Me- 
Tellus "was bufy in an n abet vpon the ton, and the ſoldiers, whom he had 
Neon to guard his camp, were iegligently beholding the action, the 
fi, and forced his way into the camp by one 
upon notice, diſpatched all the Roman cavalry, 
| 1 75 Aus? Bop the allies, to repel the ene- 
mij. and he 8 00 eker _ the 2 but retired to a place of 
| + Mites Bir his horſe on that fide ef 
5 6 dach Ade dad ed, 'renewed his attacks on Fama. 7 
The Namitian appeared again, Fall "ſuddenly e the Roman cavalry, 
anf'put Kg dag iy ie ranks into dfordden As he had mixed Tome: foot | 
with is horſe, his troops ſtood firmly: to the NS: and the 
was long and obſtinate; Metellus finding, after fo time, that he corfld 
neither Take tlie town, nor force Fugurrba to a ng of 
to raiſe tlie ſiege; and, the feaſon*being Ke he” retired 


into that a Es Roman, rener which Ley Bennett 20 > | "if 
dug tete Pale the 8 he did not ſpend it In 4dlenth ; for 


= the Way of bee not facceeded to his mind, he pred Hier 
| to 'deftroy the Kin i ry cle e of his own frien | Li To this 
end, Havin eee npurths's* chief favourite be. 
Jo A 9 Hg con hin that the 
eden. rick A His effekks, if he 
e either ative'or e It is faid that Bomdtrar was 
[= Trek Mc he feared, Teſt, if A peace with Nome were 
3 = ſhotla"be 5 — to 1 ite murder of N 
& it would Km thar'he fade Wan fortiple co affine "His | 
, wr ge: I OR Ne, he Sly en avoured' to unter to 4 vo- 
metas frendry,” exhofting him to ke pity his children, 
Ad l Tüpfects, afld 88 Ponger that he Hack A ering NN en l fortiine; 
that this Kingdom Was now much werkened; chat the VWunndinns had 3 
fulfered all che caharrities Uf war, and might confult their own fafety, f 
neglected it. Ar Ropes W conſented to ſend Ambaſſadors to the Pro- 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


elephants, and a certain quantity of arms and horſes ; all which he exe- 

_ cuted punctually. The Proconſul then demanded that he ſhould yield up 
the deſerters *. 7uguriha obeyed in this alſo, and gave up the much greater 
part of them; ſome few, in the beginning of the negotiation, had eſcaped 
to Bocebus King of Mauritania. But when, laſtly, the Numidium was 
ardered to ai to Ti/idium, there to receive further directions, he began 


to heſitate. 
Vas approaching, he 
any reſolution. At length, 


Daren of his-crimes,. and fearing leſt their due puniſhment 
ſpent ſeveral days without having power to come to- 
the terrible apprehenſion of being precipicated 


from the height of Royalty, to the low condition of a Slave, Vene 
kim to try once more the chance of war, 

Sallust reports, that, about this time, Cars Marius, being in 
winter-quarters at Utica, and having. offered certain facrifices to the 
Gods, was told by a Diviner [an Haruſpex,| that great and wonderful favours 
to him were prognofticated: in tbe entrails of the victims; and be might, 


therefore, boldly 
the protection a 
Marius had, 
ſulſhip®; and that, ex 


urfue whatever deſigns he had formed, ſecure of fucceſs by 
Aftance. of the heavenly powers. The hiftorian adds, that 
ore this, been ſeized with an ardent deſire of the Con- 

a noble birth, he had, in truth, every quali- 


excepting 
fication requiſite for riſing to that high ſtation ; induſtry, probicy, great 
military ſill; in the field, the high and daring ſpirit of a warrior; in the 


city, moderation, the. 


tion and deportment proper to civil life. Supe- 
we; #0- all the \alluremznts of riches and enſuality, be thirfted 


| A gory it fo well had he bebaved himſelf in the: ſeveral offices 
"which 5 uy at 10 be always thought, by thoſe who remarked: 
his conduct, to deſerve. a-bigher ſtatian than what _ attually. filled. Fe Ss. 


worthy” 4 e e PILL THIS Haan! 1375 Ambizjon hurried 


| + 28+ 


fans author adds; that Mete - cauſed; the 


hands of ſome of them to be cut off; and that, 
by his orders, the reſt were fixed in the ground, 


to the middle, then wounded and tor- 


— by the ſoldiers with darts and arrows, 


aud then burnt while hey were yet alive. 
in Fragm. lib. viii. 


Aenne 
tor; | whereas the law required but three years 
| Hee e e pete e Con- 


ſulate. ref nen BET. 
e Tamen is ad id locorum talis Vir (un 


2 pracept dati, off, &te.) Thall 
take the Ii 


I I Ie 
> u the practice, 
dern oy! hiſtorians, . of great name, Bae 


to offer. to the Reader's 


him, 


5 — Aer Bees ee 3 


ations with giving, bis CHARACTER, either- 
as draw by former writers, or as it reſulted to 


themſelves, . a furuey of all they knew f 


his conduct, be not an un 2 ara ? Unfair,, 
Sometimes with regard to the perſon, whoſe ac 
tions they are going to, relate; akways unfair 
with regard to the reader : Becauſe ſuch paint- 
ings will naturally prevent his making a free 
of his - own „ and may oftentimes. 
miſieed him ? It is a trite obſervation, that, 
in point of moral behaviour, no man is moe 
unlike to another, than one and the fame 
man has been to himſelf, in different periods 
of his life: And yet, 15 before . 
| of a warrior or a | 
impreſſed with a Hs 


nion of the tarn ee eh 8 
we mall be apt, e 4 
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40 
him, afterwards, into ſtrange exceſſes), he . not Ae ventured to 
Rand for the Conſullhip the aired ay ork for a long time, appro- 
WEED + priated 
ate. to n motives all his public tem 5 of the Greek language, may have bi- 
_ in every ſtage of his life; in which aſſed the mind and pen of the Greet philoſo- 
cenfure it is ten to one that we err widely. pher and hiſtorian more ſtrongly than he him 
And fo likewiſe, if the character be greatly {elf was aware of. 
to the advantage of the perſon characteriſed, If he could have been perſuaded, 2 ay 
this will incline us to overlook, or to conſtrue Plutarch (in the introduction to his life of 
favourably, or, at leaſt, to ſeek ſome coverit Maz1us) © to pay his devotions to'the'Gre- 
| CA his very worſt actions, actions © cian Muſes and Graces, he would not, after- 
= eneſs the moſt ſhameful and inexcuſable. % bearing ſo many honourable offices, and 
Of each of theſe conſequences of Cha- Performing ſo many glorious exploits, have 
-radter-drawing, I ſhall give àn inſtance. - _ & given_ the reins to 22 anger, ill, 
PLYTARCH, by introducing His account "timed" Ambition,” and infatiable avarice; 
of Maxrvus's life and actions, wi | < paſſions which'carrie@hini'ts' the commiſ. 
odious Charatter of him, (fach as he, *indeed, . fioh of ſuch fintrible injuſtices and cruel- | 
| deſerved in his taſt-years) has willed (as. , ties, as rendered Hun, in ds old age, both, 
* See Hiſt. 72 8 3 46 infamous and miſerable. . enn 
Rom. by hiſtory, to a by that charasten to thee r the 2 we are not and bo- r 
the Jefults ES of Max#vsfromdhi way nb en. . 2 — of P, arc 55 
Catrou and trance into the'world at u peo 9! n 
Rouille, a i 
Tom. xiv. N 
og wing s hix. ds d A, OHA NIST 
ix. p. 277. connoiffance, d, 
. ſes pine a 
homme qui" N eng- | 3 | 
S hon Go 8 I "NW 
QUITE TIRADE: Dn y par gt ELOISE 
prendre la profeyox Hes. armer, fag 8 i 
+ vid. Sera pon det finger: | flies 
775 agnes u ge n Numduce Ser hack: TS RUB he al-:' - 
. Fee 109 vintsie ann dai de ralſed . of 1 * 3 
4 " Dacier's The Qbntiniwatby „bas tis Fon: Wreck cee Aftttetiiag ft 22 
Plat, If. Biographer, whoſe teſtimenz concerging Nn and was;-atthivieime/celtecined „ 
Vik G g 1108, when e oppo ee dier im me Comm be 14-70 e A 
1. wiſe adopts a fh pa MATE And; in themert plats, el, . 
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priated the office to themſelves z juſt as if, by Law, they had an excluſive Y-R. 645. 
right to it; handing it from one to another, ans looking upon every 1 8 3 | 
EW 344 Conf. 
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« the higheſt dignities in the State. He dif- 
10 dained to do any thing for the glory e 
© GENERAL; but, in all his actions, 
Died to bis own glory, and to that alone. In 
© _ view * on every occaſion, gave ſig- 
Was nal prog. of ny 6 and, as he ne- 
at and i important en- 
cc err — — 5 fear of the difficulties 
dangers which attended it; ſo he never, 
% through pride, diſdained to charge himſelf 
« with the execution of the moſt Mea 
« able. 8 all the other 
« foreſight and. 1 itary ſkill, he vied ich 
<< the common ſoldiers. in temperance and in 
«« patient enduring of hardſhips and fatigue ; 
« Chuſing to eat and lodge no bitter than 
they; and, whenever, a camp was to be 
5 fortified, mixing. among them, og ey 
„ ting his hand. to the work; 


«© but made them content and chearful-in 


< the performance of duty. For the Re- 


% man ſoldiers were much better pleaſed, 
% when a commander condeſcended to ſhare 


6 their labours, than when ke zagulged de 


85 in ſloth and idleneſs. 


How to reconcile this conduct of Manus | 
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Lieutenant $0 
«* means he not only gained their ions, 


his way into it, whilſt 8 was em- 
ployed in the attack of Zana (the ſiege of 


which place he did not undertake till the 


ſecond-year of his command, and towards the 
end of the campaign tells us, that the Pro- 
conſul, when he detached Manzus, with the 
auxiliaries, to recover the eamp (from which 
the guard in their conſternation had fled) 
*« conjured him, with tears in his eyes, by 
% their Fx1gnDsarP, and by his regard for 
„his country, not to ſuffer a ſpot on the 
* honour of her victorious army to remain, 

* nor the enemy to eſcape with impunity.” 
hy Eumgue, lacrumans, per AM1CITIAM, per- 
ue Rempublicam, objecrat, ne quam contume- 
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luſtre in that branch of merit which was moſt 
eſteemed at Rome,” is it any wonder that he 
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8 unqualified for admiſfion to that ſacred honour. kat now, the prevailing 
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* nab. Vet, not many Ng fir e we ntiam tuam, ut videas, que fit in 
Fin find that MgTzLius had le lenk le of ea; pe cies, forma, et nötio VII BON. 
3 bb think himſelf. at liberty to uſe Cadit ergo i in VIRUM BONUM mentiti emolu- 
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ry: r, Tue termina e Yar, com- E. ergo | la... res hanti, aur commodum ullum 
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paſſion of "ANTS being ſoothed and encouraged by hy Diviner's predic- 
Abe, * reer requeſted, of his en permiſſion to go to Rane, 


* 


15 wort et * Akt., of ae, a e prope an am- Marius in point of Moral character ? None, 


bitzon, et à es wies d interct. 


ewiſe, moſt certainly. Mztellus, if he committed 


Tom. xiv. when Father Caron has related ps Jugur- fewer crimes than Marius, was not, for that 


P · 80. h ſurpriſed the Raman camp while the Ge- reaſon, more virtuous than He. 


They had 


neral was making an aſſault upon Zama, he neither of them an aer of real Vi irtue. 
Pole 


thus proceeds: Metellus, tout occupẽ du ſuin ut let us ſ 


as Plutarch ſeems to. do, 


e de ſon attaque, napprit que des ſiulierds de that it was poſſible for the old "Romans to un- 
4% for camp, que Fugurtha y awvoit prnetre.” A dertake and perform great actions, from a 
« Vinſtant il depute Marius, avec toute la ca- . Love of Juſtice, an and a Ty 1 10.Þ uhlic t Good ; 


% dalenie de fon. arne, pour enchaſſer Pennemi. or, in other words, that they were, e, 
60 Ne ſoufires lui dit il, les larmes aux Virtue: How does it appear, from any 
yeux, FThe good 4 F ather omits per amicitiam recorded” of Metellus, at he had mare 


* Vid. ſup, Perque Rempublicam obſecrat ]. que 0 than Marius ? 
p. 41. Numide puiſſe ſe vanter d'avoir aß 


If, in imitation of ſome writers, 5 were 


„ Heureux à nous ſurprendre, que nous 3 to begin the hiſtory of the actiqns of this Me- 
3 forcer Zama.“ Marius 15 1 E GARD K tellus With e Character of kim, ſuch as he 
W $A PROPRE GLOIRB.--IL VOLE OU SON © ſeems,” by tis Conduct, to Have really deſer- 
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volume of Roman Hiſtory, ſays the ſame of 1. That he Readily refuſed the oath prefled 


W ALL the Romans, That V ain GLogy was upon the Senators bythe Marian fad 
« le MOTIF UNIQUE de Jeurs plus belles actions. bath which all the other hong mem 


Whether this notion be well founded I ſhall well as the diſhoneſt, meanly 


examine elſewhere ; at preſent let us ſuppoſe 2. That he choſe * e 
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44 The "EDD ifo- a Book VII. 
Y, * s there to preſent himſelf a candidate for the Conſular dignity. MzTzLLUs, 
1 who, « h poſſeſſed of many good qualities, had a mind tainted with 
344 Conſ. the pride — haughtineſs common among the Nobles, pretended, at firſt, 
to Wonder at his Lieutenant's project, and adviſed him, as out of friend- 
to he ſatisfied with his. condition, and not entertain any views above 
it: and having ſententiouſly intimated to him, That ALL things were not to 
be coveted, by ALL men, exhorted him, ca carefully to avoid aſting of the Roman 
People, what 2 night. with good. reaſon refuſe him. But Manius, not- 
[obs 1 and à great deal more to the ſame effect, perſevering to 
ſolicit his diſcharge, the e at, length, anſwered him ſharply, 
ee e a haſte to.go away z it will, be time enough for 
"66 nfalſhy when my ſon may be your collegue. 
The fon b ve hoes peep his. father, and.was, abqut 2enty years | 
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named this Gauda to be next in ſucceſſion to the crown, after his three 3 * | 
immediate heirs. The crazy man having been refuſed by the Proconſul, 10). 5 
certain honours, which could not be 8 him without * the 344 Conl. | 
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chis was owing to, pity in his hoſt,” to con 
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whatſoever way he eſcaped, he was a baſe and 
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XR. 645-/  Matelles, the ſecond day after his loſs of the town, recovered it by ſur- 

TOO Prize, gave it up to be plundered, and put moſt of the inhabitants to 

3 Con. death . The Governor Tarpilius, being brought to a trial, and making 

but a weak defence, the Council of War condemned him, and, as he was 
a Roman citizen with only the privileges of Latium, he ſüffered the * 
ment of being firſt ſcourged, and then beheadede. 

About the ſame time, Bomilcar, perceiving that Fugurtha had began to 
ſuſpect him, turned all his thoughts to prevent, by a timely murder of his 
maſter, the probable conſequences of that ſuſpicion: and, the more eaſily, 
to ſucceed in the enterprize, he engaged a Numidian Nobleman, named 
Nabdalſa, to be his aſſociate in it. Nabdalſa was very rich and very po- 
pular, and had uſed to command a ſeparate army, for performing thoſe 
military operations, to which Jugurtba, when ba pening either to be 
employed in others of greater importance, or to be 1 atigued with buſineſs, 

: | could not, in perſan, attend. Theſe two conſpirators having fixed a day 
| for the aſſaflination, Nabdalſa repaired. to the army (at that time, —— 

in the midſt of the Roman winter- quarters, to preſerve the country from 
being pillaged.) Nevertheleſs, through fear, he failed to keep his appoint- 
ment. Bamilcar therefore ſent a letter to him, reproaching him with his 
neglect, and encouraging him to continue ſteady in the reſolution they had 

taken; for that Jugurtha would certainly be deſtroyed; and the only 
e queſtion was, whether he ſhould: peęriſn by e of Metellus; or by 
theirs. |When this les: nativeds-Nalthildwaas lying upon his bed; d take 

a little reſt after fatigue. F IAHng read A e it, hes ell aſleep: 

Soon after, a Numigzas,-who-managedthe General's private affairs, and 

was his favourite, and the:confidett of all:his:deſigns, ecept the laſt, en- 

tered the tent, and ſeeing A letter Gore nee the. pillow, took it up, read it, and 
then fled 8 Jugunt ha. miſſed his letter, and, being 

_ informed; of his ſeruantis be ben 2 in all haſte, but to no pur- 

5 8 pole... He himſelf: chereforewent directly to the King aſſured him that he 
| | intended to have diſedvered che hole affair; hat he not been prevented by 
his ſervant, and, with-tears, begged he might not, lie under the ſuſpiciom of 
' ſo. great a crime. FJugurtbha, diguiſing his real thoughts, returned a mild 

aver; and where: he; had put Bamilcar, rogethgr with many ofichis>ac- 
aamplices, to dde ch, continurd his difauladan. my. e he give 
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the reins to his revenge, he might thereby occaſion an inſurrection: but, T:R-645- 


after this time, he had no repofe of mind by night or day. Fearing his 


own ſubjects now, as much as he. feared the Romans, he could not think 344 Conſ. 


himſelf ſecure in any company. He had always a circumſpective eye, was 
affrighted at every noiſe, 'and, not knowing where he could ſleep in ſafety, 
was perpetually ſhifting his apartment, contrary to all regal decorum. 


Sometimes, ſtarting out of his ſleep, and ſnatching up his ſword, he raiſed 


an alarm in the dead of night : fo near to madneſs had the exceſs of his 
Ra remind me EET HH Ms ron; pm (VE 

The Proconſul, ng received intelligence; by deſerters, of the fate of 
Bomilcar, applied himſelf to make preparations for the war, juſt as if it 
were now at its commencement : and judging, that if, by an exertion of 
his authority, he detained his Lieutenant, who never ceafed importuning 
him for leave to go home, little benefit was to be expected from his Preſence, 
he at length diſmiſſed him [about twelve days, ſays Plutarch, before the 


* 


election of Conſuls.] The letter from rica, and the public harangès of 
the Tribanes, had ſo prepoſſeſſed be People of Rome in fayour of Makrus, 


that the reception he met with there felt nothing ſhort of his fanguine 


hopes: for the Comitia not only raiſed him to the 9 5 3 with 
Z. Caffins Longinus] but voted him the command of the army in Nun 
though the Senate had, already, by. a decree, aſſigned that province to 


Mrzlluos. 


« 


© 


Maxlvs, whoſe chief object, now, was victory in the war againſt Ju- 


. I 7. ('{ ty of qt: 4 tm + r n 1 7's 
oVRTHA, immediately demanded of the Senate, recruits for the legions; 
ſummoning, at the ſame time, all the braveſt men of the Latin nation, to 


attend him: (with the moſt of theſe he Was perſonally acquainted, by their 


8 ferved with him; and of the reſt there were few whoſe characters 


he had not learned by common fame.) Many even of the diſcharged ve- 


terans he prevailed upon, by the force of perſuaſion, to follow him in his 
dition: nor did he neglect to aſk auxiliary troops from the 


African expedition: not did he 
Hue and States in alliance with Rome. 


The recruits, which the Conſul demanded, were moſt readily and 
chearfully voted by the Senate ; who bearing him no good will, and belie- 
ving that the People, in general, diſliked the ſervice in Numidia, hoped that 


he would either be unable, through. want of men, to purſue the war, or 
ould of the multitude, by conſtraining them, againſt 
their inclinations, to give in their names. Bur, herein, the Fathers were 


would loſe the affection 


difappointed :_ for the People flocked in crowds to be inliſted; every man 
pleaſing himſelf with the hope of returning home crowned with victory, 
and enriched with ſpoil. Mazvs, indeed, by an harangue to the multi- 
tude, had contributed, not a little, to raife their expectations. Ever 


Ince his election, he had made it his daily practice to inſult the Nobility, 


Sometimes particular perſons, ſometimes the whoſe body; boaſting con- 


inually, that he had wrefted the Conſulfhip from them, like ſpoils from a 
: V4 85 15 8 ; 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Bock VII. 
2 enemy: and, when all his demands had been complied with, 
and he was about to levy ſoldiers, he aſſembled the People, and ſpoke to 
them in the following manner x, „ 

« know, Romans, that the behaviour of thoſe who have obtained 


« from your favour, the high offices in the State, has, generally ſpeaking, 


« been very different from what it was before their promotion. 


* candidates, they are full of modeſty, humble petitioners, attentive and 


active to oblige. Are they elected? inſtantly they become proud, and 
lazy for the reſt of their lives. But this is not my turn of mind. The 


& good of the Commonwealth is, to my apprehenſion, of much A 


moment, than whether this man or that be advanced to the Conſulſhip 


or Pretorſhip. Nor am I inſenſible of the weighty charge laid upon 


« me by your very . great kindneſs. To make „ eee for the war, 


* gud, at: the. fame time, to be frugal of the Pu c money; to compel to 


© de, Service thuſe-xobom you are mnwilling to diſpleaſe ; to attend to every 


hi that concerns the Public, bath at home and abroad; and to do all 


4 this ami a confederacy of envious, fations men, determined to oppoſe all 


| * your meajteres, is a more arduous taſk than you, fellow citizens, can caſily 
I ] conſider too, that, in the diſcharge of high offices, if other men 
I condemnation 


and cenſure by the antiquity 


and luſtre of their families, the heroic actions of their anceſtors, the 
..........< credit of their relations and friends, and the numerous crowd of their 


8c clients and ants : but that I have nothing of all this to truſt to; 
that my ſole hope and confidence muſt be in my own virtue and in- 


OE IE Sls etl the when 6; and hat while every 


, honeſt and candid obſerver (pleaſed with my ſucceſsful endeavours to 


« ſerve the ſtate) wiſhes well to me, the Nobles are inceſſantly watching 


for an opportunity to compaſs my ruin, It concerns me, therefore, to 
c take the more care, that your Hopes be not diſappointed, and that their 
% Cabals; prove ineffectual. From my early ne 1 have been inured 


- < to toils and dangers. The courſe which I have hitherto purſued from 


« "my life been in the practice of virtue, the habit of well doing is become 


« a diſintereſted principle, ſhall I continue it now, when you have 
<« beſtowed: on me ſo noble a reward? Thoſe who have only a ſemblance 
« of virtue, 2 diſguiſe which ambition has occaſionally induced them to 
« put on, find it difficult to W nnd in their conduct, even that 
« appearance, when they are actually in power: to me, who have all 


Fos have ordained, that 1 ſhall have the management of the war 


* 


e Jvouvxrna ; an ordinance highly diſpleaſing to the Nobles. 
ow, pray conſider with yourſelves, whether it would not be better 
n. open Fl, or any other hike occaſion, . 


— 


lj 

FM 
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« ſome one out of that worthy body; a man of an ancient family, who B. N. 646. 1 

. . . 4. . | - ef. Chr. 14 

has abundance of images, and no experience in military affairs. You will 106. il 

<, ſee the hurry, the confuſion he will be in, having much to do, knowing 345 Con. 

< nothing of the matter, and applying himſelf to ſome poor man of the | | 
< Commons to inſtru him. For this has, generally, been the caſe : he, 


“ vhom you had appointed to the command, liasbeen obliged to find fome 1 
< other commander from whom to receive directions. Ne myſelf know 
< perſons, who did not begin, till they were choſen Conſulꝭ, ta read the 
« a of our anceſtors, and the military precepts oi the Grech Pre- 1 
e poſterous proteeding l For thòꝭugh, in the order of time,; the cledtion to if | 
e offices be priorito:the-exerciſe of them yet, in the order of: things, qua- ] 
< lification'and-experience ſhould preerde election: 1oy oC 51 | 

e Romans, dompare me, who ambit a New Man, with cheſe haughty 
cc Noblesse Such -exploits as they are wont, my to rexdoritieancft, 1 

* have, purtly;.ſeen-performed;s by: other braue men, and bavez<pargly,. my- | 

_ &. ſelf performed ri what they have learned from books, I chage learned in ; 
<< the ſervices: Now: whether: Fractire r Speculation ebe ofixthe greater | 
« value, do you jud | "oo 


I . 
They dapdbone fue my: being s New! I chem fdr their 


428 ing ar HH c.-möUbn Ther me with my wants of fortune, I 5 bi 
< then, withiths warmnofyrtae2r Add ati is: my: opinion; that though 9 
“ all menuhave/anerrommonnratura;ithdle: who excel moſt in courage | N 
4 and.inffortirade}.apmthemolt:nbblei af the queſtion could be put to * 
ce the fathers of / Mita iand Nuſtia, hear (Had it been in their option) | * 
«they would have choſen hem for their ſons, or ſuch men as I am: 'F 
<« what: anſwtrido you chink they vid make? Doeubtieſs, that they þ | 


«< ſhonkbhavechoſen 'torbhave: the. moſt worthy; men for their ſons. But, 
« if the Nablxs have reãſon/ ta deſpiſe me, they have the fame reaſon 
< to. Naſpiſe theirrbmm prògenitors, whoſe, Nobility, like mine, took its 
& riſe. i from l N _ n lets = 
<: envy,” tO, m integrity, inp toils, the dangers> Ihaue paſſed through: 
« Ger, puede: Eiartired 4. che Contular dignity. 1Aipded: with, pride, 
< theſe; men live inn ſuchaan infambus mann, as if they ſlighted the 


* hanours youc havei to beſt and yet they ſueafor tham as confidently F 
« as tif, by their!icounſe;.of life, ctheynhad,deſeruectithemoiRidiculous | 4 
« deluſion };:Fhey,prapdfc #6 Sves 10 rint, Milthe pleaſures oflia lazy #75 6 
e effeminacy z- and thewwogqreauits a rewardglofhalylabumous- virtue 15 '$ 


« When they. make harangurs mefore N in; abgabtnate, their 
„ eloquence is chiefly employed, in extolling their fore-fathers44twom the 
6 REIN wo anti actians they imagine n be derived 
«/-to themſelyes. The event quite contrary to. thein enpectation: for 
the more illuſtrious Ooty >= and exploits. of the. anceſtonm were; the 
« more ſcandalous are the floth and demerit of the. deſcendants. The 
“ truth is, the glory of anceſtors is as a light, which, ſhihing upon their 
. 8 . « poſterity; 
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Y.R.646. * poſterity, makes them conſpicuous to the public eye, and ſuffers neither 


nor their bad actions to be concealed. There is no ſuch light, 


34 «Conf. I conteſs, ſhining upon me; but, what is far better, my actions have a 
S— * luſtre of their own. Marl the equity of theſe Nobles ! The honours 


* 
8 K 
n 
4 4 


* which they arrogantly claim to themſelves, in reward of other mens at- 
* chievements, they think me unworthy: to receive in reward of my own. 
« And for what reaſon am I deemed ſo unworthy? Why, truly, becauſe I 


& have no images, and my Nobility is recent: but, ſurely, the man who 


« acquires Nobility to his family, is a much more honourable perſon than 

he, who, born of a noble family, becomes a diſgrace to it, debaſes it, 

makes it; by his infamous conduct, leſs noble than it wass. 
I know very well, that if they were now diſpoſed to anſwer to what L 


& have been ſaying, they could do it with a moſt copious and flowing elo- 


« quence, and with great accuracy: nevertheleſs, as they have, in. all places, 
given a looſe to their-tongues againſt me, and againſt van too, ever ſince 

„ you conferred this great Gig ny upon me, I was reſolved. to ſpeak my 

mind]; leſt my ſilence be interpreted into a conſciouſneſs of guilr: 
not that I imagine I can ſuffer any real hurt from harangues: for, if 
hat the Orator delivers be true, it muſt be to my praiſe; if falſe, my 
« life and manners confute it. But, ſince you'are blamed, both for pro- 
* moting me-to this high ſtation, and for intruſting me with a charge fo 
* important as the preſent war, pleaſe to conſider agam and again, whether 
„ir will not be prudent to revoke your decrees. I have no images, 
as I told you before; I cannot, in order to inſpire you with confidence 
* in my abilities and integrity, boaſt of anceſtors, vo have been honoured 


with Conſulſbips or Triumphs: but, if it be neceſſary, I can ſhew you 
9 


"SPEARS, © A BANNER; RICH ' HORSE - TRAPPINGS, and other military 
* rewards, which have. been given me by the Generals. under whom 1 
< have ſerved; and I can-ſhew-you,” upon my body, ſcars of wounds; and 
* they are all before. Theſe are my images; fuck is amy not a 

| a Nobility 


* Nobility like theirsz not an inheritance, but an acquiſition, - 


t 
« which I have myſelf purchaſed at the price of hardſhips, labours, and 


That Ihave ne eloquence, I readily confeſs; andthe want of it gives 
* me very little concern: virtue needs no paint, no artificial ornament to 


ſet it off: let our great men have recourſe to the falſe colouring of 


«eloquence : for, in truth, they need it, to hide the infamy of their actions: 
« I never was inſtructed in Grecian literature: nor had I any inclination 
«. to learn that, which, I found, did not, in the leaſt, contribute to the 
44 increaſe of: virtue in the teachers. But I have learnt leſſons which 
gqualify a man much better to be a uſeful member of the Commonwealth: 
wil have learnt to rout an enemy in the field, to force him in his ſtrong 


2 . : < f 3 Sz 5 1 FS 1 wo 3 9 * hn. SS 
Ses Vol, L. B. M. ch. 25; concerning the military rewards in uſe among the Romans, | 
0 44 os $3 holds, 
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5 holds, to fear nothing but infamy, to bear cold and heat, to lodge upon J. R. 646. 


e the bare ground, to endure, at the ſame time, both hunger and fatigue. I 


It is by the practice of theſe leſſons that I ſhall animate my troops; my 345 Conf. 
glory ſhall not be the fruit of their toils any; I ſhall not indulge myſelf 
c jn eaſe, while they are ſuffering hardſhips. 'To keep your ſoldiers to ſtrict 
„ diſcipline, while you are taking your pleaſure, this is to act the part of a 
< tyrant; not of a General. The other method of proceeding is the only 
< one that becomes a commander of his fellow citizens; and it was by ſuch 
conduct that our fore-fathers acquired renown, both to the Republic and 
<« to themſelves. And yet our preſent: Nobles, having no hkeneſs to them, 
« deſpiſe us, who endeavour after it; and demand of you all places of power 
<« and truſt, not on account'of any thing they have done to deſerve thoſe 
C honours, but as due to them by inheritance. How groſsly are the un- 
“ derſtandings of theſe men deceived by their exceſs of pride! Their an- 
“ ceftors left them Wr. yr it was in their power to leave them; 
<« their wealth, their images, lory of their exploits « but they did not 
c tranſmit their virtue to their deſcendants; this was impoſſible 
They call me a clowniſſi, uncouth, ill- bred fellow: and why? becauſe. 
« ] do not make elegant entertainments, nor keep a buffoon, nor give 2 
<« higher price for a ſlave that is to be my cook, than for one that is to 
« work at my farm. Every part of this charge I readily avow. For I re- 
member to have heard my father and other worthy: perſons often ſay; 
that delicacies and fineries belong to women; labours and rugged induſtry 
« to men: that the good aſpire to glory, more than to wealth, and think no 
furniture ſo ornamental as arms. Ii v0 T0 ri>raigd 
But ſince our Nobles are not of this opinion, let them proceed in their 
< On _ Leaving ſweat and duſt and ſuch things to us (who indeed! 
4 prefer them to the coſtly banquets of the luxurious), let them go on as 
they begun; let them 7ove, and drint, and pamper their\ beilies; let them 
6 one their riper years, as they have fpent their youth, in the loweſt of ; 
4 ſenſual gratifications. To theſꝭ let all their thoughts be confined. 
« No, not fo, ſay our worthy Nobles: I ben we have made ourſelves infamous 
<« :axd deteſtable bythe practice of all tbe moſt ſcandalous vices, we. uull tben 
* contrive to 28 the rewards due to tbe virtuous and brave. And thus 
luxury and ſloth, vices ſo fatally miſeliĩevous to the Commonwealth, are 
<« to be no hindrance to the ambition of men, the moſt ſhamefully ſtained 
t with them; no obſtacle in their way to the public honours, even the 
« higheſt dignities e ts og bart bros 5 Wann. 
And now, having anfwered theſe: Nobles ſo far as was neceſſary, not 
4 indeed to expoſe fully the baſe enormities of their conduct, but to vin- 
4 dicate „e character; I ſhall add a word or two in relation to the 
* preſent ſtate of public affairs. In the firſt place, as to Munidia, fear 
nothing, Romans, in effect, the victory is yours; for you. e 
removed every thing that hitherto defended Juguriba; Every thing, 
| ; H 2 | * iced, 
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5 LRA. indeed, that could defend him, :covetonſneſs, ignorance, pride. Add to 
er Chr. 4 this, that you have an army there, well acquainted with the country. 


345 Conſ. lt is an army, I confeſs, not ſo fortunate as courageous : for, through 


p 9 
2 8 1 
- got ws 14 bi wa a4 


<< the covetouſneſs or temerity of its commanders, it has ſuffered a great 
% dimnution: and it is for this reaſon, I would have you, that are of an 


2 age to bear arms, join with me, and take upon you the care and defence 
0 


the Commonwealth. And do not ſuffer yourſelves to be diſcouraged 


« by the miſhaps of others, or by the haughty behaviour of ſome former 


generals. Both in marches and in battles, you ſhall always have me 


near at hand to conſult with, and to ſhare with you every danger into 


which I lead you: I and you ſhall be upon an equal foot, with regard 
to the fatigues; hardſhips, and perils af war. Never doubt, then, but, 
<< with the help of che Gods, we ſhall conquer; we ſhall certainly and 


I ſſpeedih acquire both wealth and honour. And, were theſe uncertain, 


or at à diftance,. yet ſurely it becomes all honeſt men to ſupport the 
cauſe of their country: for no mortal will. be made immortal by ſloth; 
« nor did ever any father wiſh that his children might never die, but that, 
while they lived, they might live and act like worthy men. Romans, I 
* ſhould-ſay more, if words could put courage into cowards: to the brave, 
r 
Marius, perceiving: that the ſpirits of the multitude were elated by his 
diſcourſe, cauſed proviſions, money, and other neceſſaries for the war, ta 
be, with all expedition, embarked; and he ſent them away under the care 
of his Lieutenant, A. Manlius. His own diligence he applied wholly to the 


buſineſs of levying ſoldiers: nor did he, on this occaſion, obſerve the ancient 


into the army thoſe only, who had ſome eſtate, and be- 


longed to one or other of the five firſt claſſes; without diſtinction, he ac- 
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generals; and yet, whom could he truſt after ſo much perfidiouſneſs as he J. R. = op 
had lately experienced? no advice, no perſon, nothing could pleaſe him: 
he marched, and countermarched ; and changed his general officers every 345 Conſ: 


day: one while he advanced towards the enemy, and preſently after turned 
away to the deſerts;. nor could he determine which he had more reaſon to 
diſtruft, the courage of his people, or their fidelity. Whilſt he was in this 
wavering.and diſtreſsful condition of mind, Metellus, on a ſudden, came upon 
him. That part of the Numidian army, which the King commanded in 
- perſon, maintained its ground for ſome time; but the reſt was routed and 
A put to flight at the very firſt ſhock. Fugurtha made his eſcape, through 
%S deſerts, to Thala, a large and wealthy town, the chief repoſitory of his 

_ treaſures, and the place where his ſons received their education. Upon 
advice of theſe particulars, Metellus, believing he ſhould put an end to the 
war, could he but take-Thala, reſolved to march thither, and inveſt it; 
though the river that was neareſt to the town was fifty miles diſtant from 
it, and the whole ſpace, between them, waſte and without water. Leaving 
his baggage "Read. he took with him only ten days proviſion, loading with 
water, from the river, the beaſts of burthen, and commanding thoſe of the 

- Numidians who, after the late battle, had ſubmitted to the Romans, to bring 
him water and proviſions on a certain day at a certain place. It is related 
that, when he arrived at this place (where the Numidians punctually met 
him according to the orders they had received), there fell ſuch a vaſt quan- 
tity of rain, as was alone more than ſufficient for the army; and that the 
ſoldiers, from a ſuperſtitious turn of mind, preferred the rain water to that 
of the river; perſuading themſelves, that the plenteous ſhower was an evi- 
dence of their \ Tins under the ſpecial protection of the immortal Gods: and 
this perſuaſion greatly heightened their courage. The next day, contrary 
to Jugurtba's expectation, the Raman army appeared before Thala. The 
towns- people, though aſtoniſhed at ſo ſtrange an event (for they had 
thought themſelves ſufficiently ſecured by the deſert), were not the leſs 
active and diligent in taking the neceſſary meaſures for defence. But the 
King, imagining now, that no enterprize of wag was too difficult for the 
Roman General, quitted the town in the night, taking with him his children, 
and a great quantity of his money: nor did he ever, after this, ſtay above 
one day or one night in the ſame place. He pretended to be upon buſi- 
neſs that required haſte; but, in truth, was | apprehenſive of treachery, 
which he hoped to prevent by ſuch continued motion, as muſt hinder the 
diſaffected from having convenient leiſure and opportunity to form combi- 
nations and conſpiracies 6 © 5 e iin 
It was forty days before the Romans could, by indefatigable labour and 
many ſharp conflicts, make themſelves maſters of Thala; and even then 
they were diſappointed of the hoped- for ſpoil: for the Roman deſerters, ſo 
ſoon as they perceived the wall ſhaken by the battering rams, carried the 
gold and ſilver, and whatever elſe was dgemed valuable, into 9 —— 
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palace) and when they had there filled themſelves with wine and good 
cheer, ſet fire to the edifice, chuſing rather to periſh in the flames with the 
palace and its treaſures, than to fall into the hands of Metellus [a General 


noted for being cruel *, rather than juſtly ſevere to deſerters.] „ 
Juguriba, on his leaving Thala, had retired among the Getulians, a ſavage 


ſipr. p. 39. 
77 IM people to the ſouth. of Numidia, who had never heard of the Roman 
name. He gathered a great multitude of theſe together, and taught them 


I 


ſomething of military diſcipline. Then, by preſents and promiſes, he gained 


| to his intereſt the favourites of his father-in-law * Bocchas, King of Mau- 


ritania; and, by their means, engaged him to arm againſt the Romans. To 
this Boccbus was the more eaſily perſuaded, becauſe, in the beginning of 
the war, he had, without ſucceſs, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rame, with the offer 
of his friendſhip and alliance. (For though, at that time, nothing could 


be more ſeaſonable or more advantageous to the Republic than a treaty of 


alliance with the Mauritanian, yet, through the avarice and influence of a 


few men in power, who would do nothing, right or wrong, but for money, 
his offer had been rejected). | 


+ When the two armies were joined, and the Kings had mutually pledged 
their faith to each other, Fugurtha, to raiſe the anger of the Mauritaniay 
againſt the Romans, repreſented them as a people injurious, oppreſſive, in- 
ſatiably covetous, and the common enemies of mankind. They have juſt 
<< | the ſame cauſe for waging war againſt you, and againſt every independent 
Prince and State, as againſt me—THEIR LUST OF DOMINATION. I am 
« 70w' regarded as their enemy; not long ago, the Cartbaginians and King 
4 Perſes were conſidered in the ſame light; and ſo will every King, here- 


after, who ſhall be thought rich enough to merit that diſtinction. 


and priſoners, together with e 
thither. It would amply reward the labour of the enterprize, could they 


The combined armies, upon advice that Metellus had lodged his booty 
— baggage, in Cirta, bent their march 
poſſeſs themſelves. of the place; and in cafe they ſhould be hindered from 
ſeizing it, by the Romans coming to its relief, yet, at leaſt, a battle would 
enſue, which, at this time, was what the politic Numidian moſt eagerly de- 
ſired; left Boccbus, having leiſure to reflect, ſhould lay aſide his hoſtile 
purpoſes, and entertain thoughts very different from thoſe of war. 
As the Moors were a new enemy, with whoſe manner of fighting the 
Roman General was unacquainted, he had not now the ſame forwardneſs, 
as heretofore, to come to an engagement at all adventures: but, fortifying 
a camp at a ſmall diſtance from Cirta, he there waited an opportunity of 
giving battle with advantage. 3 
A great of Getulia was ſubject to huſband's heart was divided among this variety, 
ee 9 * 10 21 rte and never ſo captivated ae de e by aux 
5 Salluft tells us, that ſuch ties of affinity one of his wives, as to make her his companic 
were of little — among the Numidian, and friend: he treated them all with equal 


and Moors; becauſe every man being free to contempt. _ F 


EF bay bigs 
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It was during this inaction he received notice, by letters from Rome, that 1 3 
the People had aſſigned the province of Numidia to Marius (their advan- 156. 
cing him to the Contulſhip he had learnt before). Salluſt reports, that the 345 Conf. 
grief and vexation of Metellus were far beyond what either decency or vir- 
tue could allow; © he reſtrained neither his tears nor his tongue; and, 
<« though, in other reſpects, an excellent man, wanted fortitude to maintain 
e a character of dignity in fuch adverſe and trying events. Some imputed 

his impatience to pride; others to that quick ſenſe, which every man, 
* conſcious of worthineſs, muſt unavoidably have of contumelious treat- 
« ment; many thought, that to ſee a victory, which he had gained, 
* ſnatched out of his hands, was the principal cauſe of his immoderate 
“ concern: but I have been ſufficiently aſſured, that the advancement - 
«© of Marius, not the wrong done to himſelf, was the inſupportable tor- 
% ment; and that he would have borne his removal from the province 
« with 2 temper, had any other than Marius been appointed to ſuc- 
% ( 1G) 22:; abr. M ob qafnd 0 ol | 
| Reftrained, therefore, by. the diſcontent of his mind, and thinking it a 
folly to purchaſe advantages ta another with danger to himſelf, he attempted 
nothing farther in the way of arms; but diſpatched deputies to King Boc- 
chus, to admonth him, + Not to become an enemy of the Roman People, 
<« without provocation: that he had now a fine opportunity of entering into 
“ friendſhip and alliance with. them, which would be more for his benefit 
« than a war. That, whatever confidence he might place in his riches or 
in his military force, it would be highly imprudent to change cer- 
e tainties for uncertainties, and blend the affairs of his kingdom, that 
« were now in a flouriſhing condition, with the deſperate fortune of 
_« Fupgurtha.” x1 | 
To this the King, with a courteous calmneſs, anſwered, That peace was 
« what he carneſtly defired, but that he pitied the misfortunes of Jugur- 
« tha; that if be might be included in the treaty; all other matters would, 
«- with caſe, be amicably adjuſted.” The Roman General ſent a reply to 
the King's anſwer; meſſengers from both ſides went backwards and for- i 
wards; the time paſſed away; and, apreeably to the defire of Metellus, no | . 
progreſs was made in tb .. 8 bf | 

But now the Conſul, Marius, who, by his diligence and popularity, had | 
raiſed ſoldiers ſufficient (and ſomewhat more than had been granted him) = 
to compleat the legions, arrived with his recruits at Utica. Here the army | | | 
was delivered up to him by P. Rutilivs, the Lieutenant of Metellus: for =_ 
this angry General, that he might not have the pain of ſeing thoſe things, - | 

| Which he could not even bear of with patience, carefully avoided an en- 1 
counter with his hated ſucceſſor; and made the beſt of his way to Ram | 
Contrary to his expectatien, he was there received with the utmoſt demon- ; 

ſtrations of public joy, and as a man equally dear to the Senate and to the 1 

7 7 | Commons 14 
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X. 500 m Commons; the envy of the latter [who had triumphantly carried their point] 
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being now entirely ſubſided *. 


It would ſeem, that, after the Roman army had been Wee ed by the 
troops which Marius brought with him into Africa, Fugurtha had not the 
fame eagerneſs as before to come to a general battle. For no ſooner did 
the two Kings hear of the Conſul's arrival, than, ſeparating their forces, 
they retired into places difficult of acceſs, there to watch opportunities 
when they might ſuddenly. iſſue out and fall with advantage upon ſtraggling 
parties of the Romans, who, they hoped, would grow ſecure and remiſs in 
diſcipline z this being commonly the caſe of ſoldiers, whe have laid aſide all 
fear of an enemy. But Marius was too active and cautious to be eaſily 
ſurprized. By exercifing. his new raiſed men in frequent ſkirmiſhes, and in 
reducing many caſtles and ſmall towns (neither ſtrong by nature, nor well 
garriſoned), he hrought them gradually to be upon an equality with his ve- 
terans, both in c N and in the exact obſervance of diſcipline. And, in 
order to raiſe yet higher the ſpirits of all his ſoldiers by experienced pro- 
ſperity, and by hope ſtill, more pleaſing, having led them into a rich and 
— country, and there amaſſed eee os ſpoil, he rn eee x, 
divided among them che hole. me r 
On the other hand, the two Kings had no ſucraſte d in the ee they- 
had choſen, of carrying n (tha War, for the Conful ſo watched their mo- 
tions, as to prevent tber recution af an important deſign they could form ; 
and, in frequent inſtances, when either the Getulians or the Numididnc, 
nas villa the territories of the Roman: allics,' were going off with 
their e Len ee eee once near Cirta, he 
ys that, to make en, he was forced F 
I we tins 3d blue e 4: oO 67: 8 
i eee f this. kind how” ſetratiite 
foever, had ace enen of ſubſtanceyinnd contributed little towards 
e. war to a concluſion, reſolved now toũnveſt, one after another, 
— — — and tomna of Numidia, Which, dy their ſituation, or 


Ss e e foam myers in che 


= That Dales, for kis via over _”_ vobis quim mihi. pejorem honorem 3 

Num dian King, A 3 6 N injuriam ferre, vos facere vult, Qui- 
ficent triumph, and the pon urname of Numidicus, rite 5 ol TID 7 iſtic vituperatio re- 
we learn from Vell Beins Paterculus, J. II. c. ni. li It is fikewiſe re- 
and from other writers. Nevertheleſs, 8 3 1 — — . 1 em- 
what 4. Gallius reports to have been ſai e pu 8 ught | 
Tale, in a ſpeech to the People, it is con- Merellus: but 4, Fed the accuſer had 
cluded, that his Teste had been oppoſed by obi . (according to cuſtom) to produce 
one of che Tribunes. Quain re qũanto uni- ks of account, none of the 
verſi me unum antiſtatis; tanto vobis quam 3 look into them, leſt they ſhould ſeem | 
mihi majorem ĩnjuriam atque contumeliam fa- to doubt of his integrity. Val. Max, I. I. c. 
cit, Quirites : et quanto Probi injuriam faci- x. Cic. pro. C. Bats. c. v. and Ep. ad Attic, 
ls 85 quam alteri e tanto ille l. I. ep. ä 


war. 
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war. By this means Iugurtba, would be deprived of his ſtrong holds, if he ö 
did not come to their relief; or, if he did, would be forced to a battle; in 2%. 
which (for any thing that appeared to the contrary) he muſt depend wholly 343 Conſ. 
upon his own forces. For Bocchus, either from the levity and inconſtancy ——— 
of his character, or with a view to deceive and ſurprize the Roman army, 
had frequently ſent meſſengers to the Conſul, with aſſurances, That he ear- 

neſtiy deſired to be in friendſhip with the Romans; who might, therefore, (he 
ſaid) lay aſide all apprehenſion of hoſtilities from him. | 
Marius, in purſuit of- his reſolution, began with caſtles, and certain in- 
conſiderable, but well fortified, towns. Some of theſe he took by aſſault ; 
others he terrified into a ſurrendry; and he reduced others by fair words 
and promiſes. But when he found that Fugurtha, inſtead of coming to 
their defence, and offering him battle, continued to keep at a great diſtance, 
wholly buſied in other affairs, he thought the proper time was come for 
enterprizes of greater importance, and more difficult execution, than any 
of thoſe in which he had hitherto employed his troops. 1 
Capſa, a large and ſtrong town, ſaid to have been built by the TLybian 
HFlercules, ſtood in the midſt of a vaſt deſart: and, as the inhabitants were 
exempted from paying taxes, and enjoyed other advantages of a gentle 
government, it was with reaſon believed, that Jugurtba might depend 
upon their fidelity. Againſt an enemy they were well fortified by bul- 
warks, arms, and men; and ſtill better by the difficulty of approaching 
them : for, excepting the lands near the town, the whole country around 
was waſte and barren, without water, and infeſted by ſerpents, animals al- 
ways pernicious, but more ſo when inflamed by thirſt. The Roman Ge- 
neral conceived a ſtrong deſire to attempt this place, not only becauſe the 
reduction of it would be uſeful with regard to the operations of the war, 
but becauſe it was difficult to effect, and he remembered, that Metellus 
had acquired great honour by the conqueſt of Thala, a town for ſituation 
and ſtrength much like Capſa: the difference was, that not far from 
Thala were ſome ſprings of water, whereas the Capſenſes had but one 
ſpring, and that was within the town: nor had they any other ſupply of 
water, but from the heavens *. 5 18 5 i 
Marius, to conceal his purpoſe, ſent away his Lieutenant, A. Manlius, 
with a detachment of light-armed ſoldiers to the city Laris, (where he had 
placed his military cheſt and his ſtores) telling him thar he was going to 
Pillage the country, and would join him in a few days. He then marched 
directly towards the river Tana. As corn was ſcarce * and water too, the 
General made the beſt proviſion he could to ſupply both wants. He had, 


*® Saluft obſerves, that the ſcarcity of water among them, being to ſatis 
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a natural hunger 


in Numidia, and the other inland parts of 4. and thirſt, not to gratify 1 luxury. 
rica, was by the inhabitants the more eaſily 
borne, as they lived moſtly upon milk and 
veniſon, without the uſe of ſaltor any other ſea- 
ſoning that provokes appetite or increaſes 
thirſt: the purpoſe of eating and drinking, 


»The Numidians were much more ſolicitous 
about graſs for their cattle, than the production 
of grain ; and what corn the land had preduced 
this year, had, 'by the King's order, been 
carried into places of defence, | | 

a few 
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2 R. 646. a few days before, collected a good quantity of cattle: and during his 


Chr. 


106. 


march, he diſtributed, in equal proportions, among the companies of foot 


346 Conf. and troops of horſe, a certain number of thoſe beaſts, direRing that, as faſt 


neighbour 
ts, 209 it 70 


as they were killed, bottles thould be made of their hides: fo. that when, 


after ſix days, he arrived at the river, the ſoldiers had made a conſiderable 


number of leather bottles. Here he halted, and pitched a camp; but gave 
orders to his, men, that, after taking due refreſhment, they ſhould be ready 
to march at ſun-ſet ; at Which time, leaving their baggage behind, they 
rr to 5 chemleives 1 0 beaſts of burden with water, and with 
nothing e SN re 
ho ur app oirited Marin? led out his: troops, and having marched all 
nig] 85 encam 1 00 A in the morning. Next night he renewed his march; 
and the third; long before da break, arrived at a place full of ſmall hills, 
not aboye two miles from Cana: there he paſſed the remaining part of the 
night, faking al all poſible care to avoid be diſcovered; © So ſoon as day 
be Capſenſes who" had no apprehenſion of an enemy in their 
ame out of the city'in great- numbers; Marius perceived 
manded his whole cavalry, and likewiſe the ſwifteſt of his 


in raphy to fly fan to the city; and/ſcize'the gates: he himſelf followed 


WE ns 
with a gentle hand, and enriched with ſpoil) extolled him to the ſkies; 


wh expedition, nor ſuffered a man of his army to ſtray, for 
os 935 os Wader The inhabitants, terrified to exceſs, quite ſtunned 
nneſs of theif calamity, and ſeeing many of their fellow-ci- 

tens e in 75 hands of the enemy, ſurtendered without reſiſtance. 
15 fe the Ford all the eee * e to 


lie N] 31 NN i n 705 11 NN. 


| e e eee without: beef men, 
5 to the renown of Mardi” His ſoldiers (whom he governed 


N Nanid ane, on the other hand; dreaded him as a being more than 


| human, 0 Allies and enemies all believed him to be, at leaſt, inſpired, 
an 


0 act in every by the direction of the Gods. After — had 


happened to the Capſenſes, few of the towns, againſt which he advanced, 


If © 33 65 Cont: 4s 


o gala. though be conſeſſes,, that che Ge- 
neral's proceeding, in this inſtance, was con- 
trary to the'laws of war, ſeems diſpoſed to ex- 
tenuate the iniq my wml 1/7 g us, that Marias 
did not a& thus a ſpirit of covetoyſneſs 
or cruelty, but becauſe the dee very com. 
modions to Fugurtha, and not acceſſible to the 
Romans without much difficulty; and 1 


oo auere an ICON 2 race, not 
e kept to duty either . 8 ſeverity. 


Bars it ma on pap obſc _y 6 ares my 
rian e dipoſition apſenſets 
ch be own Prince, he contradifts what 


Ada nba 8 1 
T7 bean, i he ec Hat 
F; ous to omans, 0 this 
by or . Na experience. The truth 
ſeems tu be, that Marias committed this un- 


Jjuſtiſiable, eruel ac, in order to bring the yer 


to a ſpeedy 3 terryfying 
a e BR ion of all their a 
out waiting ell they; were attacked: — we 


find, by the ſequel of the ſtory, that his cruelty 
had this effect with e 


made 


Chap. i. De Roman Hifory, 
made any oppoſition; thoſe which did, he forced; the 5 number were 
deſerted upon his approach; and he gave them all to the flames: over the 
whole country were ſpread fire, ſlaughter, and deſolation. 
The Conſul cloſed this campaign with an exploit not leſs difficult in pro- 
2 (if we except what regarded tbe march of the army) than Capſa had 
n. 


by che narrow way above mentioned, was pe attempted in vain. 
The pe with caſe, broke to Poems his & 
deſtroyed the that, aft 


ber of his braveſt ſoldiers, he began to t 


mined, a Ligurian, of the auxiliary troops, goin - out of the camp, in ſearch 
of e on the ſide of the hill ( 
Romans made their attack) ſome ſnails crawl 


ſprung upward, as all trees-naturally do. The Lignrian, availing himſelf, 
one ole of the branches of this tree, and then oF th ; 


And now kighly pleaſed with his important diſcoveries, away he ſpeeds | 
to the General, informs him of all, preſſes him to attempt the fortreſs on 
that ſide, and offers to be himſelf Es in the danger, conductor 5 

5 I 2 . t 
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| De Roman Hiſtory. 
5 8 al the troops that ſnould be appointed to the ſervice. The General imme- 


106% Glately orders ſome of his attendants to go with the Ligurian, and examine 
345 Conſ. into the truth of his report, Of theſe though ſome bring word that the 


Book VII. 


thing is difficult, yet, others affirming it to be eaſy, Marius's hope of con- 
queſt 1s revived, and he reſolves to make the experiment. | 
Out of the trumpeters belonging to the army, the Conſul choſe five, that 
were 2 the mot active and nimble of the whole corps; and he gave 
to theſe, for a , four centurions [ with their companies], commanding 
all to obſerve the directionꝭ of the Ligurian, and appointing the very next 
day for the 9 the F %%ͤ;ͥ i 
The ſoldiers of the detachment were bareheaded (that they might the 
better ſee their way,) and barefooted (that they might climb the more eaſily) 
and being wonderfully aſſiſted by the dextrous activity of their guide (as 
the hiſtorian relates the adventure), made a ſhift, though with great diffi- 
culty, to mount to the top of the hill. Marius, in the mean time, had only 
kept the enemy in a continued alarm, in order to fix their attention wholly 
to þis ſide; but now, having learnt how far his detachment had ſucceeded, 
he ſallied out of his covered galleries, and, cauſing his men to form a Tor- 
toiſe, that is, to cover themſelyes with their ſhields cloſe compacted, led them 
on towards the fort: his archers, ſlingers, and engines for caſting ſtones 
_ and darts, he employed, at the ſame time, to diſtreſs the enemy. The be- 
ſieged, N by former ſucceſſes, fought now, not behind, but be- 
fore the walls of their caſtle ; and the defence they made was vigorous 
and reſolute, till, on a ſudden, they heard the ſound of . trumpets behind 
them. Conſternation, flight, diſperſion and deſpair, enſued. The Romans 
_ Puſhing on, over heaps of ain, quite to the caſtle, entered with the fugi- 
tives (or ſcaled. the walls), and became maſters of the place. And thus 
had Marius the good fortune to draw glory to himſelf, even from his own 
/ // ions oo a 
It was during the ſiege of this fortreſs, that the Conſul's Quæſtor, Lucius 
Cornelius lla, made his firſt appearance in the camp; bringing with him 
a conſiderable body of horſe, which, in purſuance o Pal yt e his Gene- 


ral, he had raiſedin Latium, and among the Allies. 


Thee particulars of chm aftion; as related 


by Salluſt, if the reader underſtands them, it is 
well; the tranſcriber confeſſes he does not. The 
fort ſeems to have been taken by ſurprize, much 
in the ſame manner as the Exgliſſ ſailors took 
Gibraltar, in 1704: but, as to Mariuss ad- 
vancing his vine almoſt to the walls of the 
caſtle, and his being engaged in conflict with 
the Numidians under the walls of it, this ſeems 
inconſiſtent with the hiſtorian's account of the 
difficulty of aſcending thither. Mons saxkus 
medggcrs caftello, ſatis patens, 1 1MMENSUM 


=o 
: } } 


bo 


OO. 


EDITUS, UNO PERANGUSTOADITU RELIC- 
TO, amnis natura, velut opere,  atque conſulto 
præceps.— 1 TER caftellanorum ANGUSTUM 
admodum, UTRINQUE PRACISUM ; VINE@Z. 
cum ingenti perfeuloFRUSTRA agebantur. Nam 
CUM EzA PAULO PROCESSERANT, IGNI, 
AUT, LAPIDIBUS CORRUMPEBANTUR ;. 
MILITES NEQUE PRO OPERE CONSISTERE 
PROPTER INIQUITATEM LOCI ; neque inter 
vintas fine periculo adminiſtrare; optumus quiſque 
cadere, aut ſauciari; ceteris metus augeri. 
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Sylla was deſcended from Cornelius Ruffinus, whom, in the year 478, af. B. 646. 


ter he had been twice Conſul and once Dictator, the Cenſors Fabricius and B93 
Emilius expelled the Senate for having ten pounds of ſilver plate in his 345 Coal. 
houſe *: and this branch of the noble Cornelian family had made no figure 
in the Republic ſince that time, and was almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, as well 

as poverty, when “ Sy//a produced it again into light, by aſpiring to the args p 
<« honours of the State. He had been carefully inſtituted in all the learn- f c;cao. 
<« ing of Greece and Rome; but, from a peculiar gaiety of temper, and 

<« fondneſs for the company of mimics and players, was drawn, when young, 

e into a life of luxury: and pleaſure; ſo that Marius, [if we may believe 
Valerius Maximus] complained, that, in ſo rough and deſperate a ſervice, 

* Chance had given him /o ſoft and delicate a Quæſtor. When he arrived 

e in Africa he knew nothing of the art of war: but, whether rouſed by 

e theexample, or ſtung by the reproach, of his General, he behaved him- 

<« ſelf in the Quæſtorſbip with the greateſt vigour and courage, ſuffering no 

** man to out-do him in any part of military duty or labour.” Backward 

to receive favours, eager to requite, when he had received; ready to aſſiſt 

all who aſked his affiſtance, and even doing kind offices to many without 
waiting to be aſked ; making himſelf equal and familiar to the loweſt of 

the ſoldiers, and yet, in his converſe with them, never ſeeking to wound the 
reputation of his General, or of any other worthy perſon (the common 
practice, ſays Salluſt, of wicked ambition); by all this he ſoon acquired, 

not only the character of a brave and ſkilful officer, but the affection both. 

of Marius and of the whole army.  _ 14 | 
 Fugurtha, after the loſs of Capſa, and other his beſt fortified and moſt 
important places, together with an immenſe treaſure, became ſenſible 

that nothing could retrieve his affairs, but a victory in the field: he ſent 
meſſengers therefore to King Bocchus to urge him to march his forces with: 

all poſſible expedition into Numidia z for that now was the time to give 
battle to the enemy. The Mauritanian demurred ; it was found neceſiary . 

to bribe his Miniſters; nor could theſe prevail till he himſelf was bribed: 

with the promiſe from Jugurtba, of a third part of Numidia, in caſe 

the Romans ſhould be driven out of Africa; or the Numidian King, by a. 
treaty of Peace, be left in poſſeſſion of his dominions entire. Allured. 

by this offer, Bocchus came with a numerous army to the aſſiſtance of 

his ally. Marius was moving off towards his winter-quarters, when, 

about an hour before night, he found himſelf, on a ſudden, encompaſſed. 

on all ſides by the united forces of the two Kings. They had choſen not 

to appear till towards the cloſe of the day, becauſe darkneſs, in caſe they 

were defeated, would be advantageous to them ; and, in caſe they proved. 
victorious, would be no diſadvantage, they being well acquainted with the 
country; whereas, in both caſes, to the Romans, who were ſtrangers, the. 


* Plut. in Sylla. Vall. Par. I. ii. Val. Max, VI. ix. Sallaf. 
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— * night would unavoidably create difficulties and perplexity. The Conſul's 
406% army being attacked and broken in upon in. divers parts, before he could 
345 Conſ. put it in any order for battle, or give out any word of command, the 
—— ſoldiers, both old and new (for 0 latter had learnt ſo much of the art 
of war, threw themſelves into circular bodies, and thus, fronting every 
1 way, ſuſtained the charge of the enemy. In this ſurprize, hurry, and 
cConfuſion, Marius, though unable to perform ail the functions of a 
General, yet, with a troop which conſtantly attended him (and which he 
had filled with men choſen rather for their bravery than on account of 
any perſonal regard), fle about to every quarter; one while ſuccouring 
his own people in diſtreſs, then falling in amongſt the thickeſt of the 
enemy, and ſtill fighting valiantly in perſon; ſo that he both aſſiſted his 
ſoldiers and gave them an example of courage unappalled by danger. The 
day was now ſpent, and the ardour of the barbarians did not ſlacken, but 
rather increaſed, from the perſuaſion they had, that the night would be 
favourable to DU 
Marius, counſelled by the diſtreſs of his ſituation, in order to ſecure a 
retreat for his men, ſeized upon two hills that ſtood very near each other; 
on the one, not ſpacious enough for an encampment, yet happily 
furniſting a plenteous ſpring of water, he directed Hlla to pals. the 2 
with the cavalry: he himſelf, having gradually drawn together hi 
diſordered infantry, led them up the other Fil, which, for the moſt part 
being high and ſteep, and, therefore, requiring little fortification, was very 
commodious for 'a camp. The two Kings, though: compelled to. ceaſe 
the fight by the difficulty of following him, did not ſuffer their forces to 
retire, but made chem ſpread themſelves round both hills: and theſe 
barbarians, having kindled many fires, ſpent the greater part of. the night 
in mitth and riot, dancing and fnouting; which was, their cuſtomary 
manner on the like occaſions: even the leaders, becauſe they had not run 
away, were highly elated, and behaved. themſelves. as if they had been 
victorious.” | Marius, from his hill, perceiving their folly, forbad the 
uſual ſounding of the trumpets at the watches of the night, and ordered 
a perfect ſilende to be kept throughout his camp: but, when morning 
approached, and the barbarians, fatigued with their fports, were fallen 
> he commanded the trumpeters of his army to found all at once, 
and all the ſoldiers to give a ſhout, pouring down at the ſame time, upon 
the enemy; who, awaking ſuddenly at the noiſe, were ſo ſtruck and 
ſtupified with fear, as to be incapable of attempting a defence. More of 
the Africansare ſaid to have periſhed in this furprize, than in all the former 
battles. $4 7 1 : | 3 
And now the Conſul renewed his purpoſe of retiring into winter- 
quarters; and, becauſe of the plenty of proviſions always to be had in 
the maritime towns, thither he bent his courſe. In this march, notwith- 
ſtanding his late ſucceſs, and the total difappearing-of the enemy, 2 
e oy uſe 


Chap. i.. De Roman Hiftory. 


uſed the ſame circumſpection end precaution, as if their forces had been L. R. 645. 


in ſight, . The army advanced in the form. of a ſquare : on the right of 


which were the cavalry, commanded by Sylla; on the left, Manlius with 345 Con. 


the archers and ſlingers and the Ligurian cohorts : before the front and 
behind the rear of the main body marched the light- armed infantry, under 
the conduct of the Tribunes : the deſerters, of ſmall account as ſoldiers, 


yet uſeful, becauſe acquainted with the country, were ſent out to diſcover. 


At the fame time, the Conſul, as if he had appointed no officers under 
him, was himſelf every where, attentive to every thing, commending, 
and reprimanding, with juſt diſtinction. Nor was he:efs: careful in a 
camp, than on a march. Going the rounds in perſon; he viſited: the 
watch and every quarter; not ſo much from any. diſtruſt of thoſe em- 
ployed to execute his orders, as from a perſuaſion, that the ſoldiers would 
more willingly ſubmit to labour and fatigue, if they ſaw their General 
partake with them therein. And, indeed, during the whole time that 
he had the conduct of this war, he kept his men in good diſcipline more 
by the fear of ſhame, than of puniſhment. Many imputed this to am- 
bition, and to à deſire of ingratiating himſelf with the ſoldiers; while 
ſome imagined, that being inured, from his: early youth, to hardſhips 
and labours, he took a real delight in what the reſt of the world call 
diſtreſs and miſery. Be that as it will, this is certain, the intereſt; and 
honour of the Republic could not have been more advanced by the ex- 


erciſe of the utmoſt rigour in command, than they were by his mild and. 
Hannes e 5, 


2 ol 


gentle methods moms ohne: s bn Rain S 
After four days march, when the Roman army drew near to Cirta, 


the ſcouts, which Marius had ſent out; appearing on a ſudden, haſtening 


back, all at the ſame time; a ſure ſign that the forces of the enemy 
were not far off. But as theſe ſcouts came from different quarters, 
and yet made one and the ſame report of the enemy?s: approach, the 
Conſul could not poſſibly know on which ſide he fhould be attacked. 


To be prepared, therefore, on every ſide, to ſuſtain the charge, he kept 


his men in the very order of their march, and halted where he then 
was. This meaſure diſappointed Fugurtbha: for he had divided his 
ſtrength into four parts, flattering himſelf that ſome one of them would 
certainly have an opportunity of coming upon the backs of the Romans. 

The Mooriſh horfe began the action, boldly charging the Roman 
cavalry, commanded by Hlla, who diſcovered great ability as well 
as reſolution in ſuſtaining the ſhock. and repulſing the enemy. During 
this conflict King Bocchus, at the head of a body of foot, . juſt brought 
him by his fon Yolux (who, loitering in his march, had not been in the 
former battle), attacked the rear-guard of the Roman army. Fugurtha, . 
with the moſt numerous diviſion of his troops, faced the Reman van, 
conducted by Marius in perſon : but he no ſooner received advice of. 
Rocchuss being come up, than he privately, with a few attendants, . 


wheeled . 
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Bef. Chr. 
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wheeled off to that King's body of Infantry, crying aloud, as he joined 
them, I is in vain for the Romans to continue. the fight , for I bave juſt 
now killed Marius with my own hand. And this he ſpoke in Latin®, that 
the Roman ſoldiers might underitand him : at the ſame time he ſhewed 
them his ſword, red with the blood of a foot ſoldier, whom, with his own 
Hand, he had killed a little before. How much reaſon ſoever the Romans 
had to ſuſpect the veracity of the reporter, it did not hinder the report 
from having, in great meaſure, the deſired effect. They were terrified and 
diſheartened; while, on the other hand, the barbarians, inſpired with 


_ freſh courage, puſhed their enemies with more vigour and fury than be- 


fore : inſomuch that theſe were on the very point of running away, when 
Sylla, who had routed the cavalry of the Moors, and was happily returned 
from the purſuit, 'recovered the day by falling ſuddenly on the flank of 
their infantry. King Bocchus inſtantly fled, © Fugurtha, tenacious of the 
advantage gained by means of his ſtratagem, obſtinately continued the 
fight, till the few horſemen that attended him were all ſlain, and he 
found himſelf incloſed on the right and left by the Roman cavalry :' ſingle 


he then broke through all ' oppoſition, eſcaping unhurt by a ſhower of 


darts that were'thrown at him as he went off. About the ſame time, the 
Conſul, who, after putting the Numidian horſe to flight, received notice, 
that his-rear-guardihad given ground, was coming with all diligence to 
_ fuccour. In concluſion, the Africans. were totally routed on every 
S377; 801 Ait 1 R 55 2 f 122 1 f 7 42 
Marius, now unqueſtionably conqueror, and purſuing his march with- 
out further moleſtarion,” arrived at Cirta. Hither, about five days after 


the battle, came Ambaſſadors from King Bocchus, with this requeſt, That 


the Conſul would be pleaſed to ſend to him two perſons, of principal 
<« truſt, with whom he might amicably confer upon matters which con- 
4 cerned both his intereſt and that of the Roman people.” The Conſul, 
without delay, diſpatched Manlius and Sylla, to negotiate with the Moor. 
Theſe deputies, though ſent to the King at his deſire, judged it adviſeable 


to ſpeak to him, before they heard what he had to ſay to them: to the 


end that, if he were inclined to war, they might, by their rhetoric, diſ- 
poſe him to peace, and, if deſirous of peace, add more warmth to that 
deſire. YE 12>; $4 8 FO." ENT | : 
- Sylla, to whom, not as ſenior, but as the more eloquent, Manlius, on this 
occaſion, yeilded the precedence, addreſſed the King in words to the fol- 
lowing effect.. . 9 205 oo 


2 Fugurtha-hiad learnt the Latin tongue in ofa mighty fallof rain wbich, while it refreſhed. 


Shaw, while he ſerved under Scipio, at the the Romans, faint with thirſt, rendered uſeleſs 


ge of Numantia. | the ſhields of the barbarians. For being co- 
© According to Orofus, (lib. V. cap. xv.) vered with elephants ſkin, the nature of which 
the action, near Cirta laſted three days. At (he ſays) is to ſuck in water like a ſpunge, 
length, the victory fell to Marius by means they became too heavy for the am. 


« King 


Chap. ii. ' The Roman Hiſtory. af 
King Bocchus, it is a ſingular pleaſure to us, that the Gods have Y-R- £45. 
<« at length diſpoſed ſo great and worthy a man as you to be our friend rug 1 
< rather than our foe; and have admoniſhed you to break that unnatu- 345 Conſ. | 
s ral union, which, to the injury of your own moſt excellent character, 
« you had formed with Fugurtha, the very worſt of men. We, to 
“ our inexpreſſible joy, are hereby freed from the odious neceſſity of pur- 
ſuing, with one and the ſame undiſtinguiſhing ſword of vengeance, him, 
the moſt criminal of offenders, and ,you, who have only been led into a 
% miſtake.” : : - 

Having thus paid the due compliment to the King's tranſcendent merit, 
the orator proceeded to inform him, That the Romans had always, even 
from their low beginning, made it their choice to have friends rather 
<* than ſlaves, and had thought it ſafer to rule over willing ſubjects than 
% ſuch as are compelled to obedience. [Do you want an ally ?] It is im- 
<« poſſible for you to have a more commodious alliance than ours: be- 

“ cauſe, in the firſt place, we are at a great diſtance from you, ſo that 
ce there cannot eaſily happen any occaſion of quarrel between us; and yet 
c we can be as friendly and ſerviceable to you, as if we were your near 
„ neighbours ; and, in the next place, we have vaſſals in abundance, 
more than enough; but neither we nor any other people ever fo aboun- 
« ded with friends, as not to wiſh for more.“ b | 

After theſe, and ſome other ſuch like empty words, they intimated to [ 
him, that he had now a fine opportunity of correcting his miſtake, and | 
<« that the Romans were a people who never ſuffered themſelves to be out- | lh 
« done in acts of kindneſs.” | Us 

Bocchus is ſaid to have anſwered in very ſoft and gentle terms, apologi- | | i 
zing for his error, and aſſuring the deputies, <* That he had taken arms | | 
« with no purpoſe of hoſtility againit the Romans, but purely to defend ly 
« his own territories, being unable patiently to ſee a part of Numidia, if 

„ which, by right of war, belonged to him, as having conquered it from [ 
« Fugurtha, laid waſte by Marius. That he had formerly tent Ambaſſa- Vide ſupr. 8 
« dors to Rome with an offer of his friendſhip, and that his offer had been P.“. 
cc rejected: that, however, he choſe to be ſilent on that head, and ſhould 
« willingly now, if Marius would give permiſſion, diſpatch a ſecond Em- 

« baſly to the Roman Senate. (6 IS i 

It would ſeem that Manlius and Sylla expreſſed their approbation of this 
propoſal : yet we find that it was not put in execution till ſome time after 
their departure. For Jugurtha, being informed of their arrival, and fear- 
ing the conſequences, had, by rich bribes, gained to his intereſt ſome of the 
King's favourites; and, through the influence of theſe, the Moor fluctuated 
awhile in uncertainty and irreſolution. At length his fear of the Romans 
got the aſcendant in his mind; and he then appointed five of his chief 
confidents, men of approved fidelity and ability, to be his Ambaſſadors to , 
Marius : and they were ſecretly empowered to conclude a peace upon any 3 N 

ol. III. 113 terms, | 


a 
cc 
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F. R. 646. terms, in caſe the Conſul permitted their eeding to Rome, to negotiate 
that affair. = „ 


106. 


345 Conf. Marius, after diſpoſing his troops in winter-quarters, had, with a 


detachment of his cavalry and light-armed cohorts, made an excurſion 
into a ſolitary part of the country, there to beſiege a tower, wholly 
garriſoned by Roman deſerters; and he was at this time engaged in that 
. ˙ br, 55 = 
The Mooriſh Ambaſſadors, in their journey to the winter-quarters of 
the Roman army, fell into; the hands of ſome Getulian robbers, and were 
by them ftript ſo bare, that when they appeared before Hylla, who, in the 
abſence of Marius, commanded in chief, they made a moſt deſpicable fi- 
gure. Sylla, nevertheleſs, received them with all the reſpectful civility due 
to their character, and not only ſupplied them with every thing neceſſary, 
but, over and above, made them noble preſents ; a liberality, which 
wrought on their minds with ſuch power, as to conyince them fully, that all 
the reports, they had heard of Roman avarice, were falſe; and that Sylla 
cap. cxi. was ſincerely their friend. For, even at that time (ſays the hiſtorian) 
there were many. per/ons ignorant of the practice of giving, in order to cor- 
rupt, and-who.-imagined. that no man was munificent but from good-will : 
that all preſents were ungugſtionable proofs of kindneſs. Under the force of 
this perſuaſion, the Ambaſſadors of King Bocchus diſcloſed to their Roman 
friend the whole of their inſtructions, requeſting his advice and aſſiſtance 
in the buſineſs committed to their care. Hlla promiſed every thing they 
aſked, and counſelled them in what manner to addreſs the Conſul, and, 
I oo on afine 100d AS | 
Forty days they had been waiting to perform their commiſſion to Marius, 
when he, having failed in his enterpriſe, returned to Cirta; and from 
thence (being there informed of their arrival) ſignified his pleaſure, that 
they and Sila ſnould come to him from Utica: he ſummoned likewiſe the 
Prætor of that place, and from every quarter of the province, ſuch of 
the Romans as were of Senatorian rank. Before this Council he laid the 
buſineſs with which the King had charged his miniſters; and the reſult 
of the deliberation was, Permiſſon to them to proceed is Rome; and a ceſ- 
ſation of all hoſtilities till their return. Ot the five Moors, three ſet out for 
Ttaly ; the other two returned to the King; who, though he heard with 
leaſure all the particulars of their report, was with nothing ſo much de- 
lighted as with their account of that extraordinary warmth of friendſhip 
5 % ͤ / io oor on ot 5 
Y.R. 647. About this time the conſular faſces were transferred to C. Atilius Serra- 
Bet. Chr- nus, and Q Servilius Capo ; but Marius, in quality of Proconſul, re- 
346 Conſ. mained, by order, at the head of affairs in Africe. . 


> This Conſulſhip was memorable for the birth of Ponpey the Great? and of Cicre. Yell. 
Pat. lib. ii. 4. Gell. ib. xy. cap. 28. 4 15 8 


The 


Chap. ii. De Roman Hiſtory. 


The Mooriſb Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome, and had an audience of the 138 


Senate; where, having firſt confeſſed that their maſter, miſled by the wic- 


ked artifices of Juguriba, had been faulty, they prayed, that he might be 345 Conſ. 


forgiven his fault, and be admitted into Friendſbip and an alliance with the 
Roman Republic. | 

To which humble addreſs they received this anſwer : 

* The Senate and People of Rome are not accuſtomed to forget either 
ce ſervices or injuries. Since Boccbus repents of his fault, they grant him 
« pardon. Friendſhip and an alliance he ſhall obtain, when he has de- 
« ſerved them.” i | 1 
Boccbus, on receiving advice of what had paſſed, requeſted of Marius, by 
letter, to ſend Sylla to him once more. The Proconful complied : Sula, 
eſcorted by a detachment of cavalry and light armed infantry, ſet out for 
Mauritania. On the fifth day of his journey, a body of horſe appeared 
on a ſudden, in a wide plain. They did not exceed 1000, yet, by the looſe 
order of their march, were ſo ſpread as to ſeem much'more numerous to 
the Romans; who likewiſe imagined them to be enemies, and therefore in- 
ſtantly prepared to receive them as ſuch. This apprehenſion of danger 
was, however, quickly removed by the return and report of ſome horſe- 
men ſent out to diſcover. And preſently after, VoLux, the fon of Boc- 
chus, riding up, and addreſſing himſelf to the Quæſtor, informed him, 
that The troops he ſaw had been ſent by the King to meet him, and to be his 
guard. After this, the two corps joined; and they marched that day and 
the next without any alarm. But, in the evening, when they had pitched 
their camp, Yolux, with a look of conſternation and diſtreſs, comes haſtily 
to Slla, tells him, Jugurtba is not far f; the ſcouts have brought this in- 
telligence; entreats and preſſes him to ſteal away privately in the night, and 
begs to be the ſole companion of his flight. (2 | 
Fylla diſdainfully anſwered, That he neither feared the Numidian, who 
had been ſo often routed , nor diſtruſted the courage of his own men; but, 
were he ſure to periſh, be would ſtand his ground, rather than, by treacherouſly 
deſerting ſoldiers committed to his conduct, preſerve an untertain life, tobich 
be might poſſibly loſe in à very ſhort time by ſome natural and common 
diſtemper. en | | 

Nevertheleſs, when Yolux adviſed that the whole army ſhould move off 
in the dark, the Quæſtor approved of this meaſure ; and, accordingly, 


gave orders, that the ſoldiers, when they had ſupped and lighted many 


fires in the camp, ſhould ſet forward at the firſt watch of the night. 
At fun-riſe, when, all being thoroughly fatigued with their nocturnal 
march, Sylla was marking out ground for a camp, the Mooriſb ſcouts 


brought tidings, that about two miles before them, directly in their way, 
Jugurtha had poſted himſelf with all his forces. The Roman ſoldiers, in 


mighty conſternation, preſently imagined themſelves betrayed by Volux; 
and ſome were for executing vengeance upon the traitor without delay. 
| 2 Sa 
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7- Sylla had the ſame ſuſpicion of the young Prince, yet would not ſuffer 
him to be hurt. He exhorted his Romans to call up all their courage, 


346 Cond, putting them in mind, that, in frequent inſtances, a few brave men had 
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preyailed againſt multitudes: he invoked Jupiter to witneſs the perfidious 
W ickedneſs of Bocchus ; j and then, turning to the Prince, « Volux, you 
have, the heart and intentions of an enemy; begone out of my camp this 
6. iftant The Prince, with tears in his eyes, begged of the Quæſtor 
net bo harbour, that, ſuſpicion, aſſuring him, that bat had happened was 
20 bolly owing 10 the, vigilant ſubtilty of Jugurtha. By his ſpies, he 
i. got notice of x my coming to meet you, and learnt the route I was to 
cc take. Hloweygt: feces he has no great numbers with him, and has 
« (7 Bd in my father all his hopes, it is not probable he will venture 
10 210 118 SET while Lam here. So that I think the beſt 
e a 8 to Fade our way, and march through the 

will either ſend my Moors forwards, or leave 

m you ſhall chuſe, and 1 Will, alone, accompany 


"Mt Scl Ae able c occurring to 2 $ thoughts, and his critical 
Hpyarjon allowing time to deliberate, he followed the Prince's counſel ; 
by gh Fe 1 5 2 red to, have been both fincere and judicious : 
hich ey unmoleſted ; and, in a few days, they arrived 
SY he Bl ace I fi had been directed BY e 
aue accounts for the inacfion 0 g e on this 5 PRIN 
575 9 5500 h im to be i. in ſulpence, : and. irreſolution, by... /urprize, as 
not having imagined that $45 Romans » would Et on but, perhaps, it 
would, be better accounted for, by ſaying, that the Numidian was too 
12 0 a LN act ſo I apt A part, as Achs they, had -appre- 
hend e 1 grit. <1 ide phe T7 Bose 5 
e, as at this time in. th Ee FAA : $3 Bocc 55 and upon 
a foot of freedom 725 Familiarity with Tuck 1 certain Numidian, 


4 2 m wgurtha (having 1580 5 tee of Sylla's 
5 lhe fy | $6 dilp Wet zither, to to be a ſpy u e the actions of 
55 M4 to N his intentions. Dabar, ang! idian, was 


Ve iſe about the King, at the ſame time, and Malt avoured by 
him, 115 account of his many excellent talents. This man, whoſe fa- 
ther was the ſon. of Ma/iniſſa, by a concubine, had, in many inſtances, 
6 By el, * ous, 500 to the Roman Entered for which reaſon 

the Mar ixed 55 c 32 on him As he firreſt Si aa he 1 5 to 


1 


19 5 ee Is of af 6 5 e the 3 1 require of 
him. He refers it to you, Sy/la, to appoint the place and time for your 
« Canference,.Aſper mult be ſummoned to it; otherwiſe it will be impoſſible 
"© 0 avoid the inſidious wiles of his maſter: 'but you need not apprehend any 

« 1nconve- 


Chap. 11. The Roman - Hiſtory. =. 


« inconvenience from the preſence of that miniſter : for the ſettling of all Y-R. 647. 
matters ſhall be private, between Bocchus and you alone.” | wh Fas 
Sylla anſwered, that © he would not ſpeak fully of the buſineſs of his 346 Conſ. 
« commiſſion, but to the King, when no other perſon was preſent, or, at 
“ moſt, very few; and that what he purpoſed to ſay before Aſpar would 
« bevery ſhort.” At the ſame time, he furniſhed Dabar with the anſwer 
which the King was to give to it. | 
Place and time were appointed, and the parties, accordingly, met. Sy/la, 
addreſſing himſelf to the King, I was ſent by the Roman Conſul to a/t 
„you, whether you are for peace or war.” To which Bocchus, purſuant to 
his inſtructions, If you will come hither again ten days bence, you. ſhalt 
% have an anſwer. I am not, at preſent, reſolved.” This ſaid, each retired 
to his camp. But, when the night was far fpent, the King ſent privately DEG. 
© for Sylla, who being come, and no vo elſe prefent, en mul inter- 
preters, and Dabar, who was ſworn to ſecrecy, Bocchus opened the con- 
ference with a ſpeech. If the ſpeech given us by Salluſt be genuine *, it 
may, perhaps, for unmeaning words, vie with that, which Sy/la formerly? vide ſupra, 
made to the King. 8 e P- 65. : 
What Bocchus ſaid to the purpoſe was this: „That he would, | 
e henceforward, take no part in the war between the "Romans. and | 
« Fugurtha ; would never ftir beyond the river Mulucha, which had 
e been the boundary between himſelf "and Micipſa; nor ever ſuffer 
« Fugurtha to come within that limit.” He added, © if you have any 
thing further to aſk, worthy of me and of the Romans, it ſhall not be 


« refuſed.” “t | 1 n e 

To this Sylla anſwered, That the Roman arms having been ſucceſſ⸗- 
« ful in the war, the Senate and People of Rome could not poſſibly 
„ think themſelves under any obligation to him for the offers he had 
« made : that, if he deſired to oblige them, he muſt do ſomething that 
« would appear to be done for their intereſt more than for his own; 
e and that this would not be difficult: for, as he had now Jugurtba in his 
« power, he might deliver him up to the Remans; who would, ther 
indeed, be greatly indebted to him, and ther every thing he' deſired, 
« would follow of courſe, friendſhip, alliance, and that part of Numidia: 


2 n ay * * 


———— — eg ens - — 
K x, | 9 2 . 
2 PR — * > 2 


« which he claimed.” | | k 7 | 
Bocchus objected His ties of affinity and conſanguinity with the 
%% Numidian, the treaty of confederacy between them, as "likewiſe the | | 
< danger to himſelf, ſhould he act ſo faithleſs 2 part, of thereby Fs the f | 
« affections of his people, who loved Jugurtba, and hatred the Romans: | j 
Nevertheleſs, wearied out by importunate ſolicitation, the Moor conſented, 
i n N AI . 18 1.7 N AA ON LUNGS ' 


| © $alluft pretends (ſeemingly without any betray Fugurtha to Sylla, or Hl to Jugur- 
good reaſon) that Bocchus was not fincere in tha. Sed ego comperio, Bocchum magis Punica 
this meſſage ; and that he was, a long time, . fide.quam, '&c. | 
in debate with himſelf, Whether he ſhould 
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V. R. 647. at length, to do all that Sylla.defired, and it was then agreed to deceive 
Be, _ Fugurtha, by making him hope, he ſhould be included in the treaty of 
346 Conſ. peace between Rome and Mauritania. 


Accordingly, Bocchus, the day following, intimated to Afpar, that 
the Romans were willing to terminate the war upon conditions; that he 
had learnt this from Sylla by Dabar, and, therefore, wiſhed to know the 
diſpoſition of the Numidian King. Away went Aſpar, full of joy, to the 
camp of his maſter : and, after eight days, returned with this anſwer : 
« Fugurtha would gladly come into any meaſures for putting an end 
“ to the war; but having, more than once, experienced, that treaties, 
made with Roman Generals, are vain and ineffectual, has little reaſon 
to truſt Marius. If Bocchns be defirous of procuring a peace, that ſhall 
be durable and advantageous, both to himſelf and to his ally, let him 
„ contrive a meeting of all the parties, as if to confer about peace, and 
there deliver up Hlla into the hands of Jugurtba. A valid treaty, a 
<« treaty made by order of the Senate and People of Rome, will then in- 
<« falliby enſue: for they will never ſuffer to remain in the power of his 
c enemies ſuch a man as Hlla, a man of his importance, a Reman Noble, 

55 EB 493 k 14 1 in ae Lg 0 4 ' 7 : „ fallen 
alen Virum. Salli, when he puts when he with Velux (not long before, ) in 
theſe words into the mouth of Jugurtha, ſeems their way to the court of Mauritania, paſſed 


| 14 44 N 
BID 2 at's \ 4 


to have forgot that Sy/la was, at this time, a through the Numidian camp. Dou tleſs, 
man of very little conſequence. His family, Tegurtha's ſole view in his endeavours to en- 


though noble, had funk into obſcurity, his gage King Bocchus in ſo unpardonable an act 


means no more than that Sylla was 


fortune was low, nor does either his reputa- 
tion or his intereſt ſeem to have riſen to any 
conſiderable height, before the Social War. 


He could not obtain the Pravgrfpip till he was 


paſt the 1 ; and, when he did obtain 
It, it a. gr9.25% to be by the force of 
But, perhaps, the hiftorian by ralem wirum 


of the Roman army, and homo wmbilis, as he 
ſtiles him in the ſame paſſage e. 
As to Jugurtba's attempt to perſuade 


King Boechus, that the moſt effectual means to 


obtain from the Romans, an advantageous and 
durable peace, would be, to betray a Raman 


Quæſtor (then bearing the character, too, of 


an Ambaſſador)- into the hands of their moſt 


- hated enemy, it only indicates, that the Numi- 


Aan looked upon the Moor us a very weak 
Prince, and wholly unacquainted with the 
temper of his enemies. For, that Jugurtha 
himſelf did not imagine, he ſhould be en- 
abled, by the poſſeſſion of Hylla's perion, to 
procure a peace with Rome, we may well con- 


_ clude from his neglecting to ſeize him“, 


ASTOR 


of treachery, was to make the condition of 
the Mocr as deſperate as his on; in which 
caſe he might have counted upon the ſteadi- 
neſs of his ally, and been able to hold out 
ſome years longer againſt the Romans. 
This, I ſay, from the idea given us by the 
hiſtorians of Jugurtha's abilities, we ſniou!d 
naturally conjecture to have been the aim of 
his proceeding; Not a peace vuith Rome, but 
means t0' continue the war.” © 

At the ſame time it muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſome parts of Fugurtha's conduct ſeem quite 
Ireconcileable with common ſenſe, and 
would incline one to believe, that he was 
really frighted out of his wits. i; 

A late excellent writer obſerves, that 
«© nothing is more common than to ſee men 
give themſelves up to a PAss IR- to their 
* known prejudice and ruin, and in direct 
<< contradiction to the loudeſt calls of Sz L- 
© LoVE.-— Every caprice of the 2 9g 
« tion, every curioſity of the underſtan ng, 
«. every affection of the heart, is perpetually 
« ſhewing its weaknefs [the weakneſs of 8x 1 r- 
„ Love] by prevailing over it. Men daily, 
N * hourly, 


* Vide ſupra, p. 68. 


Vid. ſupra, 
p. 28. 


p- 30. 


Chap. ii. De Roman Hiſtory. - l 
fallen into captivity, not through cowardice, or any neglect of duty, but Y-R. 647: 
« through a warm zeal to ſerve his country.?“ | | "oo 

Bocchus, when he had a good while pondered this advice, promiſed to 346 Cont. 
follow it. But whether he, at_that time, meant to perform his promiſe | | 
(the hiſtorian tells us) is uncertain : becauſe,, though he frequently re- '1 
newed it, he as often gave the like promiſe to Hlla. 

In the night, preceding the day a 1 for, tf 
gathered about him his chief confidents, changed his mind on a ſudden, 
diſmiſſed them, and fell into great perturbation of mind; . betraying, by 
the frequent alterations of his countenance, ,the inward ſtruggles by which 
he was agitated. At length, however, he ſent for Hylla, and, in concert 
with him, laid an ambuſh for the Numidian King. 


* J * 8 


Next morning, upon notice brought that Jugurtba was not far off, 
Bocchus, as if to do him honour, went out, accompanied by a few. 
courtiers, and by the Roman Quæſtor, to meet him at a certain eminence, . 
that was in view of the men lying in wait. Io this eminence the 
Numidian, attended by a conſiderable number of his friends, came unarmed, 
according to agreement. The ſignal inſtantly given, the ambuſh roſe, 
ſurrounded Fugurtha and his followers, ſeized him, and maſſacred them: 
he was delivered up bound into the hands of Sylla, and, by him, conducted 


to Marius. k 


Thus ended *'the Jugurthine War, to the real diſhonour of both Marius 


ce hourly, ſacrifice the greateſt known intereſt 
„to fancy, inquiſitiveneſs, love, or hatred, 
FFF 

eretore, 3 uta, Wndie 

577575 (ons which bs habitual IM E-LOVE 
6 udeſt fer ) was. the undiſturbed. poſſæ tan 
4 the —— Numidia, Walt —— 
eſs, from his fear or jealouſy, or hatred of a 
rival, expoſe himſelf, when at Rome, to the 
reſentment of the Roman People, 'by murder- 
ing Maſſive : and that in revenge of the inſult 

ut upon him by the Romazs,. in conſtraining 

im to appear at the bar of the people's judi- 
cature, to undergo an examination, he ſhould 
compel the, whole Reman army, officers, and 
ſoldiers (when fallen into his power,) to paſs 
under the yoke, may, perhaps, be conſidered 


as not wonderful, and only as inſtances exem- 


plifying the obſervation, above. mentioned : 
viz. that he moſt, cunning, wicked men will, to 
gratify a particular paſſion,» do actions the moſt 
fooliſhly impolitic ewith regard to the wery inte- 
; fe they are habitually in purſuit of. But 

at Tugurtha, after the perpetration of that 


| ſenſes) hope to obtain from the Roman Se- 


Bef. Chr. | 


pointed for the conference, the Moor 


= 


a= — ——[„—F IE —— 


- 


murder, and after putting that groſs affront 
2 Roman army, ſhould (being in his 


nate and People a tolerable peace, and, from 
the ſole motive of that hope, diveſt hamſelf, in 
a great meaſure, of the means of defence, by 
giving up ſo large a pan of his ſtrength and 
treaſure, as we are told he did, to his enemies, p. 38:. 
preſents a difficulty, the folution of which I 
ſhall leave to the reader. 

d The hiſtorians have not been careful to 
tell us how the newly conquered country was 
diſpoſed of. Sexwzs Rufus lays, that Numidia, . 
from the time of Jugurtha's captivity, be- 
longed to Rome yet Plutarch [ia Mario] 
ſpeaks of a King of Numidia, whom he calls 

iempfal, to whom young Marius, when dri 
ven out of Hay by Syila, fled fur protection. 
The. ſame King, under the name of Man- 


dreftal; is mentioned by Appian, [App. de | 


Bell. Civ. lib, p. 388.] From Sula s pro- p. 6. 
miſe. to BocchM, it may with ſome reaſon be 
conjectured, that the third part of Mumidia 
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and Sn, who are ſaid, nevertheleſs, to have warmly * contended for the 
GLORY of that gallant exploit which brought the war to its concluſion, --- 
Fhe ciony of baving engaged” Jugurtha's father-in-law and confederate in 
arms to invite him to a friendly conference, and, under that cover, betray bim 


into the hands of his moſt implacable enemies. 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixv. 
Flor, I. iii. 
2 . 
Tacit. de 
Mor. Ger. 
C. 37+ 


* A peo le 
of Sw1 
land. 
Strab.l.vii. 


Marius continued in Africa the remainder of this year, and all the next, 
till Rome wanted the ſervice of fo able a General againſt the Cimbri and 
their allies. „ Rs 


1G" 11 A PO. 
The War with this Cllikac! The Second, Third, Fourth, 
| and F "feb Conſulſhips of Magus. | 


FF? ie; oe 4) 7 : 
7E let che Cinbri, in the year 646, plundering and 5 waſte 
Tranſalpine Gaul. Little more is ſaid of them till the year 644, 


when 1 defeated the Conſul Silanus *. 


The following Jae, the Conſul Aurelius had no better ſucceſs than his 
predeceffor, 5111 5 

And in 648, L. Calis 7 {the eollegue of A in the Conſul. 
© ſhip) ſuffered a notable overthrow from the ini, who were, proba- 
bly, aſſiſted By the Cimbri. They ſurpriſed him in an ambuſh ; where both 
he and his Lieutenant, Calpurnius Piſo, loft their lives. His other Lieu- 


Ait. tenant, Popillius, made a ſhameful capitulation with the barbarians: for he 


conſented to give hoſtages, deliver up the half of his baggage, and paſs 


wich his army under the yoke. Being arraigned; at his returm to Rome, for 
: miſconduct, he went into baniſhment to avoid trial. 


In the reſent, year (647) it fell by lot to the Conſul Servilius Cayio to 
conduct: r againft the Cimbri i in Galli Narbonenfis. 


Ke. 


e puts, a are: Ma hots ſed Os FOES himſelf, — At leaſt ** was 


Sylla's __ th remarkable zeal ——** Thus 2 looked upon at Nome as the chief con- 


«© was Sy/la fortunate to a degree not to be ueror of Numidia. ——It ſeems as if 
4 aal 15 no Fee was ever more 4 Nes awe that Heaven ſhould give 
<« completely ſuccelsful:;---His ftars, if I may <© Marius. the mortification of ſeeing the 
4 ſo ſpeaks delivered him out of all dangers, *© cLozv*%&f the campaign divided between 
. and accom pliſhed his moſt ſanguine hopes. , « a ſubaltern and himſelf,” kee. &c. &c. 
« He had 5 Rox obs of .hniſhing, almoſt Ca og wa | 

<< without the effuſion of blood, a war, which "hich to Flons (I. iii. c. 3.) the 


Marius had not been able to bring to a PT) before the battle, ſent Ambaſſadors 


. concluſion, by many 7. and many to the Conſul and Senate, requeſting, chat 


6 victories. Though a Proquæſtor only, lands might be aſſigned to them; on which 
« he, from the time of his firſt [ [ſecond] cam- condition they- offered to aſſiſt the mand in 


5 N became _ in IOC” to. the their wars. 


4 e Ec Before 


Chap. iii. De Roman Hiſtory. 73 


Before his departure from Rome, he obtained a law in favour of the J. R. 647. 


Senators. Caius Gracchus had transferred from them to the Knights, the Cid in 

adminiſtration of juſtice. Some of the Senators (the number uncertain) Bru. c. 44. 
were now admitted to be of the Bench of Judges: and Cæpio, for this ſer- Jul. Obſg. 
7h | : | ; | | 39. 

vice, got the title of Patron of the State. Val. Max. 


Cæpio, after his arrival in Tranſalpine Gaul, recovered, from the Cimbri, k vi. e. 9. 
Toloſa, the capital of the Tectoſages. The inhabitants of the place had been 8 
in alliance with Rome, and had received a Roman garriſon; which they af- ap. 630. 
terwards betrayed to the barbarians: but now they, by night, admitted tlie 
Conſul into the town; who, nevertheleſs, gave it up to be plundered by 
his ſoldiers. He is ſaid to have found in the temples an immenſe quantity 
of gold, the greateſt part of which he appropriated to his own uſe: nay, 


-Orofius tells us, that the Conſul, having ſent away this treaſure under a L. v. c. 15. 


guard to Marſeilles, treacherouſly cauſed that guard to be maſſacred in the 
way, and then made the whole his own. _ 3 
It would ſeem that Cæpio's forces were not ſufficient to oppoſe the Cim- 


bri, for, after the election bf P. Rutilius Rufus and Cn. Mallius Maximus V. R 648. 


to the Conſulſhip, the latter, by order, led an army to Czpio's aſſiſtance, Bel. Chr. 
who, at the ſame time, was continued in his command in quality of Pro- 34 Ccar 
— | 
On Mallias's arrival in Gaul, he and Czpio divided the province be- 
tween them, and made the Rhone their boundary. Soon after, the Cimbri Orof. I. v. 
fell upon a part of the Conſul's army, commanded by his Lieutenant Au- 6 
relius Scaurus (who himſelf had been Conſul three years before:) they Ii, Epit. 
defeated it, and took the commander priſonme. I. hü. 
Mallius, terrified by this diſaſter, thought it proper to call Cæpio Die. Caf. 
to his ſuccour. The Proconſul, at firſt, haughtily anſwered, that each . Valel. 


30. 


ought to take care of his own province: yet, preſently after, frarig 


1 For the ſame reaſon doubtleſs it is chat 5 


Cicero (in Brut. c. 35.) commends him; 
whilſt other writers give him an odious cha- 
racter. Craſſus, the famous orator, ſpoke 
in favour of Cæpio't Ia (Cit. in Brut. c. 


2, and 44.) and his ſpeech on that occa- 
ion ſerved Cicero for a model by which to 


form his own eloquence. It would ſeem 
that a part of the ſpeech was to the follow- 
ing effect: Deliver us (ſaid the orator, 
addreſling himſelf, in the name of the Senate, 
to the People) from our miſeries. 'Reſcue 
us from the jaws of thoſe, whoſe cruel 

«© cannot be fſatisfed without blood: Reſ- 


„ cue us from ſlavery, do not ſuffer us to 
«© be held in bondage to any but your- 


«« ſelves, to whom we can and ought to be 
<< ſlaves.” Cic. de Orat. I. i. c. 52. & Parad. 


Vo Co I | 
Vol. III. 


treaſure, but all their accounts ſeem extra- 
vagant. Pofidonius, as quoted by Strabo (I. 
ty. p. 188,) reckons it at 15, oco talents. Oro- 


ul makes” it 100, 00 pounds eight of 


d, and 110,000 pounds of ſilver; and 
Fuftin (I. edi. c. 3.) faiſes it to a much 


an fam. It happened, that every one 


who had a hand in ſeizing this gold came to 
ſome miſerable end; whence it became a 
common Vi Se ſay of a man reduced to 
extreme „ be has got ſome of the gold of 
Toulouſe. A. Gell. 1. f. 25 uM Hh 4 * 
1 Cicero (pro Plan. c. 53 calls Malliu: 
an dbjeure man, without viriue, ger, ſenſe, 
manners vulgar and contemptible ;" and com- 
lains of the Roman People for preferring 


im, at this election, before his tor 
E 2 competitor 


5 Abr differ 10 value of this | 


—— — —— 
———— 


74 De Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
Y.R. 648. leſt Mallius ſhould obtain a victory over the enemy without him, he paſſed 
Bet, Ct. the Rhone; but would neither encamp his forces with. thoſe of the Con- 


: ” Con ſul, not conſult with him. Confident of ſucceſs, and bent upon having the 


OE whole glory of it, he encamped his troops between thoſe of Mallius and 
ap. Valeſ. the Cimbri. 5 | He $ 

1 P. 633. The barbarians had been informed of the miſunderſtanding between the 

1 ; two Roman Generals; but, from Cæpio's motions, imagining now that they 

| | were reconciled, ſent deputies to the Conſul to treat of an accommodation. 

| Cæpio, into whoſe camp, as nearer to them than the other, they naturally 

came, finding that it was not to him, but to the Conſul, they had orders to 


—_—_—— 
oe — 


F addreſs themſelves, far from treating them in the manner due to their cha- 
| racter, was once, in his rage, upon the point of putting them to death. 


His proceeding did by no means pleaſe either the ſoldiers, or the officers 
of his own army; who, apprehending fatal conſequences from ſuch in- 
temperate paſſion, forced him, in a'manner, to repair to the ConſuPs camp, 
there to deliberate upon the meaſures proper to be taken, Nothing was 
concluded; the whole time paſſed in difpute, mutual reproaches, and af- 
fronts: and the two Generals parted more exaſperated than ever againſt 
i - | | 928 N | 
E Epit. In this ill humour they had the folly to come to a battle with the enemy, 
9 Ka in which they were totally defeated; they loſt 80, ooo men, beſide ſervants, 
ap. Oroſ. ſutlers, and other followers of the camp, to the number of forty thouſand. 
1. v. . 26. It is ſaid, that ſcarce ten of the whole army eſcaped with the' two-com- 
manders to carry the news of the defeat to Rome. Of this number was the 


Plut.in famous Sertorius, who, though wounded, yet, according to Plutarch, ſwam 
% ̃ RD RS He ern renee ten 
Orof. loe. The, conquerors", purſuant to'a vow they had made, reſerved to them- 

I” ſelves nothing of the ſpoil: they threw the gold and ſilver into the river, 

cut to pieces the arms and clothes of the dead, drowned the horſes, and 
. hanged up their priſoners upon trees. And it being now unanimouſly de- 
_ termined, in council, to invade 7tahy, they ſent for their priſoner Aurelius, 
probably. with a view to learn ſomething from him that might be of uſe to 
them in their intended expedition: Aurelius endeavouring to perſuade 
them not to paſs the As, becauſe the Romans were (he ſaid) invincible, 
Bojorix, one of the Cimbrian chiefs, killed him upon the ſpot. 
The alarm and confternation, which the loſs of the army occaſioned at 
Liv. Epit. Rome, exceeded all imagination. The People, who imputed it wholly to 
. Isvi. Cæpio, were ſo enrage „ e eee eee 
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n Fxtrepins and Orgſus mention four 8 20 of Swiferland:, he ſpeaks of them 
I as the braveſt and moſt terrible of the whole 


nations Who ſhared, in this victory, the Cin. as | 05 
 bri, Teutoni, Jiguf ini, and Ambranes.. Pla- allied army; they were thirty thouſand in : 
tarch aſeribes the principal glory of it number. | 5 | 
to the laſt, who appear to have been a The next year, L. Caſſius, | pang 
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Chap. ul, 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


mand, and confiſcated his eſtate : a proceeding of which there had been no V. R. 648- 
example; no General, how culpable ſoever, having received the like affront, 3: © 


hr, 
|; ay 


- Rutilius, the collegue of Mallius, had direction to raiſe new forces to 347 Conſ. 


- oppoſe the barbarians. He performed his commiſſion with an extraor- 


dinary care, being the firſt who introduced the cuſtom of teaching the 


ſoldiers the uſe of their weapons by maſters taken from the ſchools of the Val. Max. 


gladiators: a practice adopted by the ſucceeding Generals; and, in later a, wu 


times, mention is made of theſe maſters for the ſoldiery, under the name 


of Campidofores®. 


$ 


At the next election of Conſuls, Marius, then abſent, and who had 
been Conſul but three years before, was, by the voice of the whole Roman 
People, named for one, though the laws forbad any man, who had held 
that ſtation, to be placed in it again without an interval of ten years, 
and likewiſe forbad the chuſing any man to it who did not ſtand candi- 
date in perſon. Neither Metellus, vainly boaſted of by his party as 


the conqueror of Numidia, nor any other of the Nobles, had the con- V. R. 649. 
fidence to ſtand in competition with him in this time of real danger. Gallia 


Bef. Chr. 


10 


Nurbonenſis was the province aſſigned to him; 7aly to his collegue C. 44s Conf. 


Flavius Fimbria. 


Marius, on his return to Rome, had a trium 
dia. The principal ornaments of the proceſ 
{ons in chains. It is ſaid, that the King appeared like a man out of his Liv. Epit. 


ph for his conqueſt of Nis. Sall. Bell. 


hon were Zugurtha and his J fn. 


in fin, 


ſenſes. The ceremony over, he was thrown into a dungeon, being con- |; xvii. 


demned to be there ftaryed to death. The gaolers, in their haſte to ſtrip Mar. 


lut. in 


him, tore off the tips of his ears to get the pendants he wore in them. Six 


whole days he paſſed in the dungeon ſtrugglin 
to the laſt moment an ardent deſire of life J. 


g with famine, and retaining 


Marius, through abſence of thought, went into the Senate, after the 
ceremony, in his triumphal robe, which was unprecedented. Perceiving 


the People, paſſed a law, ordaining, that no 
perſon, Se been condemned and de- 
rived of his command by the People, 
mould fit in che Senate. Cwpis's name was 
not inſerted; but he was the only perſon 
affected by this law. Ten years after his 
firſt condemnation, he was accufed a fecond 
time before the People, by the Tribune 
Norbanus, on accaunt of His ſacrilege in 
ſeizing the gold of Toulouſe. The orator 
Craſſus © andertook his defence,” © Sraurus, 
Preſident of the Senate, eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and two'of the Tribunes oppoſed their col- 
legue's proceeding ; but violence, which 
was then grown common at Nome, decided 
the affair. In a tumult that enſued, Scaurus 
; &iy3 81 8 : . * eee 


* 
Tr 1 £ 2 1 7 
CE i + $3, * « AS% ASS TY dvd x" % 81 mk 2 : 


; Bae 


received a blow with a ſtone, and, together 
| oppoting Tribunes, was put to 


Capie was condemned! It is 


not certain what became of him afterwards. 
According to Srabo, l. iv. p. 188, he was 
baniſhed, and retired to Smyrna; but Vale- 
rius Maximus (inconſiſtently with what he 
relates, 1. iv. c. 7.) tells us, (I. vi. c. 9g.) 
that Cæpio was ſtrangled in priſon, and his 
carcaſe ipnominioufly dragged with a hook to 
the Gemoniæ. | 3 „ 
This year the Luſſtanians defeated a Ro- 
man army in Spain. Jul. Obſeq. c. xl. 
elt is thought that Fugurthu's two ſons 
paſſed their days in captivity at Venufia. App- 
de Bell. Civ. I. i. p. 376. | | 


the 
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The Roman H. ary: 


Book VII. 


1 649. the Whole aſſembly ſurpriſed, and ſhocked at the novelty, he inſtantly left 


10 


348 Con. 


Frontin. 
Stratag, 
I. iv. c. 2. 


$2. 


ac ei 


the houſe; and, in ave 


ſhort time, returned in the uſual habit. 


80 well had Nati Aus diſciplined the new raiſed troops, that Marius, ha- 
ving his choice, preferred them, for the expedition againſt the Cimbri, to the 


army which he himſelf. had commanded in Africa. 


He choſe Sy/la for his 


Lieutenant, as „ie him OP, Plutarch ) a man 85 too. littie ebener 


ae > ot Hoc: (dit 


22 # 


4 We Nag! in indes a Hah are ft 


many ſuch) of Plurarch's want of 


or, perhaps, of his little concern to make his, 
her probable \ or conſiſtent with one 


1 after Aheng bow i 
Bocchus betrayed. * into the hands of 
Sylla, he ner adds the ne 


account. 

4 This gave the frf 10 to that ſad and 
<< deplorable civi/ war which almoſt ruined 
«© the whole Raman empire: for many that 
« envied Marius ibed the ſucceſs 
« wwholy to Sylla: and cle binſelf 
«© made a ſeal, whereon was engraven Boc- 
« chus delivering: Ren to him 
and this he — uſed, wheaeby he 
% highly. pravoked. a m tremel 


We have again, in the biographer's Life of 


| Sylla, the ſucceſsful negotiation of the Quzſtor, 


his vanity, his ſeal, and the conſequent anger 
and; ale e of Marias. who 


% For this, ſucceſs A triumphed: _ 
NS 2 Ate . 


85 but but foi 2 thet f the 


. 1 EEE er d | Sie beg ha. 
— 7 TY Private 
5 2 ad riſen to bein ſome con- 


5 == ies — that) he 3 FL 
ae, guhereon was.zeprelented Rochus, d. 
<< liypring up» and Se rere Tugurtha's.. 

eich SE&L 6 nat ue the quick aden. 
„ Phig bee — 48 A 0 e 
4 wertheleſs, in ulſhip, think- 


< Mage "Homo 1 him to be 


« feared da A rival, he end, him 
« to be his "| —.— 1 and, in his third 


EE, N employed bim ge 2 Eee 


« ambitious and jealous of 4 rid } or glory,” ili 


 &c. provoked, as the hiſtorian 


with his leon, Wes tus ADs, 


iin ina £34 And 
5 H 

2th this account. i it * a. by 

. Vertot, the Jeſuits, alle, and others,) 


it ſeems difficult, to diſcern the leaſt air of 
truth. Is it, in any degree, probable, that 
22 who (as Plutarch obſerves) had but 
aſt ſtarted out of obſcurity, and was very am- 
bitious, of riſing to the higheſt honours, 
would be fo impolitic, as immediately to 
rovide himſelf with ſuch a Seal as is de- 
ibed, and from this time conſtantly wear 
it; that is, coolly and deliberately contrive 
to make Marius, who was then the People's 
chief favourite, his enemy, and ſet him at 
defiance, by bo gy wholly to himſelf a 
glory, which ro N belonged to the com- 
in chief. / 

On is at ts. that, if Hl had 
ſuch folly and arrogance, and if Marius was 
thereby touched to the quick, and ſo highly 
reports him to have 
ny he would have choſen this enemy and 
rival aldi: be his Lieutenant in his 


1 Conſ x 
Marius py ws of © Sus as of a 
rival fer . lory :, nevertheleſs, Marius ap- 
Fa 90 i be his Lieutenant, looking 
pon him; too little : conſequence 
to be his rival for glory This 3s Plutarch's 
e 
Thy truth ſeems t to be, Ha the 88 41 in 
eſtion Was never though t of 1 many 
5 r the end of the Numidian war, 
when King Botchus, to whom an alliance 
th gave had been granted, made a glit- 
golden 1 to the Roman People. 


WS ths mig red from another 
Palle e in  Plutarch's Life of Marius, 
N e of him after his return from 


Hes, he ſays, Bhat he. was neglected like a 
of war in time of peace; and adds, 

bY among all thoſe, whoſe luſtre eclipſed 
« the glory of Marius, he was the moſt 
« exaſperated againſt Sylla, who owed his 
« RISE 70 2 hatred which the nOBLEs bore 
0 «c iq 


Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. | 77 
And now, inſtead of being too gentle and remiſs in point of diſcipline, V-R- 649. 
which Salluft imputes to him, with regard to the troops in Numidia, 103. 


he was, on the contrary (by the report of Plutarch,). « ſeyere in com- 348 Conſ. | 


* mand, and exact even to rigour. Nevertheleſs, his impetuous ſpirit, 
< ſtern look, and thundering voice, were conſidered by the ſoldiers, when: 
«© grown familiar with them, not as terrible to themſelves, but only to, 
© their enemies. 

A notable act of impartial juſtice helped much to conciliate to him: 
the affections of the army. His nephew, who ſerved in the poſt of 
a Legionary Tribune, having ſeveral times. ſolicited a young ſoldier, 
under his command, to unworthy compliances, and finding him always. 
inflexible, had, at len th, recourſe to violence. The ſoldier, being 
determined to expoſe himſelf to any danger rather than yield; drew: 
his ſword, and ran the Tribune through: the body, Being cited before Put, ia. 
Marius to receive ſentence for having Killed his commander; the Ci 
General, when he had informed himſelf fully of the facts, not only: Mil. Xl 


acquitted. the accuſed,.. but. with. his own hands, crowned him 48 4 * ſupra. 


CONQUEFOT.- 273911459 it Homie 0317 2 ar \ 216810195; 

When Marius arrived in Can. he loin that: the \Gimbnis after ra- Liv. Epit. 
vaging all the country, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees, had, by thoſe moun- pi , 
tains, entered Spain. „This gave the Conſul, leiſure to perfect his troops Mar 


in military diſcipline : and (according, to Plutarch 2) the Ramans. not: Jul. Obſeq: . 


withſtanding the departure of the Cimbri, found enemies in Gaul: for he- 18 
tells us, that Ha, this. year, took. N Copillus, the General of the Plut. in 


Teac 6 22 ODE 202 =5 veg N 
5. (atgns 21013 DSI [801 Ino of noo to Mile „ 5 f1; 71696 When 
PX Oh denne i 29 09 Ne wp 108 „ 15 70 gn 15124993 ts 

e to. himſelf.” And t then he proceeds bY as war Genick ended in 64% was act el gk. 

following manner n Bocchus, teen years after its concluſion, when” Mu- 

« Kin of . 4580854 5 in the Capi- _ rius's intereſt was on the decline, and 

«« tol, ſome golden victories bearing t all. 1. Sylla had made great in the road 

cc and, win them, a ſeulpture 3 in go to dhe higheſt honours ; r be had been 


ſenting himlelf, delivering up Jugur-. already Ff gtr, and WERars "fide üs 
6 N ey Sa, Marius was Sg wp Tie oft © time (viz. in 664)" was'cho 67 the Conc 
« diſtracted with rage; not able to endure falt And it Would em «that che SAL 
« that Sylla ſhould arrogate 1 that honour to was à copy of King Buch! Preſeft, and 
« himſelf. not the i eng. though it is Very poſſible 
« Marius attempted by violence to pull that Sy!la,” to pique Marius (Whom be 
« down thoſe figures ; ; and Hl ftrenuouſly len a8 not feat) and to raiſe his o--/lñ eredit 
« oppoſed his attempt; but 70 awar of. the with the People, might, When! Becebus 
cc confederates, THE] "ag on a Jade x "threaten-' _* (with whom he had formed a-ſort-of ſriend- 
&« ing the city, put, Rs to the ſedition, that, ſhip) determined to make a Nas rugs to _ | 
«© ON THIS. OCCASION, Was juſt rea ady to Na of a ſculpture * in 
« break out,” [The war of the confederates © him tlie devic d oy bee Oe 
was kindled in 662. DION = 'Flrts places this irruption/of he Con. 
By this date we fee, that the diſpute be. Eri into 2 y befote the-Confilſhip of Silanius, 4 
tween Marius and 89 for the glory of I. iii. c HTS e e ; 
putting a fortunate end to' the We Dl Abele Al ume; N. — ge 
at 
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349 Conf, | 


Scaur. ſul and Cenſor, was accuſed by C. Domitius 


Abenobarbus, Tribune of the People, of ha- 

ving profaned ſeveral ſacred rites of the Ro- 

mans, and particularly thoſe of the Dii Penates 
celebrated at Lawinium. The crime ſeems 

to have been a heavy one, but it is defcribed 

in too vague a manner to be accurately un- 

derſtood at this time. The real ſource of 

the proſecutor's enmity to Scaurus was, that 

another perſon, aſſiſted by Scaurus's intereſt, 

had ſucceeded Domitius's father in an Au- 

Val. Max, gur's place, to the excluſion of Domitius 
vi. 3. himſelf. - But, though animated by perſonal 
hatred, Demitins had the generoſity to reject 

the information that was ſecretly offered him 

by one of Scaurus is ſlaves, and to deliver up 

the traitor to his maſter. For want, perhaps, 

of this intelligence, Scaurus was acquitted, 
though with ſome difficulty; but Domitius 

pee ſuch a favourite with the People, that 


e was afterwards choſen Conſul, Cenſor, and 


Pontifex Maximus. l 
His generoſfity in the affair of Scaurus 
© undoubtedly contributed . ſomething to his 
pularity; but his chief merit was a 
aw which he made, to ſubſtitute a popu- 
lar election of prieſts of every denomina- 
| tion, to the old method of co-optation b 
Cic. de their collegues: or, rather, to unite. bo 
Leg. A- theſe methods, as had always been practiſed 
£27. u. 7+ in the election of a Pontifex Maximus. Se- 
: venteen tribes, taken by lot, were to be aſ- 
. fembled, and the perſon. who had the ſuf- 
frages of the majority was to be co-opted, 
without a power of refuſal, by the College 
in which the vacancy happened. 
- Demitivs, in his Tribuneſhip, accuſed alſo 
Junius Silanus, for miſconduct in the war 
againſt the Cimbri, by whom he had been 
defeated, when Conſul, five years before. He 
was acquitted by the People : two tribes only 
condemned him. Ci. pro Corn. 2. in Fragm. 
and Aſcon. in loc. 


* 


C. Servilizs Glaucia, arother of the Tri- 


bunes, got a law paſſed, the import of 


which ſeems to have been a repe 


which Qapia enacted in the year 647, and 
a reſtoring to the Raman Knights all the pri- 


2 1 


formerly enjoyed. Cic. in 


De Roman Hiſtory. 


When the time came for electing the chief Magiſtrates at Rome, the 
hr. Comitia choſe Marius (in his abſence) a third time to the Conſulſhip, and. 


Aſcon. in dent of the Senate and who had been Con- 


that crime, 


Judges, oy 
came to b 


al of that 


Book VII. 


continued 


It is not certain, what was the import of 


Cæœpio's law, or of Glaucia's : the firſt, ac- 


cording to Jul. Obſequens (c. 39). divided 
the right f judicature between the Senators 
and the Knights; and Cicero (in de Invent. 
I. i. c. 49.) ipeaks of it as favourable to the 
Senate; whereas he tells us, that Glaucia, 
by his law, gained over the Knights to his 
intereſt (in Brut. c. Gz.) Cicero (in Divinat. 
in Cecil. c. 3.) ſpeaks fayourable cf the 
judgmeuts paſſed by the Roman Knights; 


and Aſconius (in loc.) ſays, that the Roman 
Knights continued to be Judges for forty 


years after the time of C. Gracchus, and that 
they 2 uprightly: that Sy//a then 
transferred the right of judging to the Se- 

nators, and theie-judged iniquitouſly. And 
Cicero Ack. i. in Verr. c. 13, ) ſays, that for 
near fifty years together, during which time 
the right of judging was in the Equeſtrian 


order, there was not the leaſt ſuſpicion of any 


Judge's taking money, though the Senators, 
when they were Judges, became infamous for 
Vet this account cannot be ſtrictly true; 
for according to the ſame A ſconius (in Orat. 
pro Corn. 1.) Plotius, in the year 664, got a 
law enacted, that fifteen men out of each of 
the thirty-five /ti1bes. ſhould be appointed 
which means ſome. Senators 
nominated. And Cicero (fro 
Corr.) tell us, that, by the Plotian law, 
the Senators were firſt admitted to jud 
among the Knights. Livius Druſus in the 
year 662 obtained a law, that the Judges 
ſhould be one half Senators and the other 


Knights ; but this law being abrogated the 


ſame year in which it was enacted, Cicero, 
4 the paſſage above cited, takes no notice 
It. . | 
It would ſeem, upon the whole, that C. 
Graccbhus s law continued in force till the year 
664, when the Plotian law took place; and 
that this latter was ſuperſeded by Sylle's law, 
which, in 672, gave the right of judicature 
entirely to the Senators, | g 
Glaucia obtained likewiſe a law, which 
granted the freedom of the city to whocver of 


the Latin allies ſhould bring an accuſation 


* a Roman Senator, and prove his charge. 
ic. pro Bulb. e. 4. . 2 
5 4 


Chap. iii. 


continued him in his command. It was expected that the barbarians would YR. 650: 


return from Spain the next ſpring; 


The Roman Hiſtorv. — 7 


Bef. . Chr * 


and the Roman ſoldiers declared they 10. 


would not march, againit ſo dreadiul an enemy, under any other General. 349 Conſ. 

The other Conſul was L. Aurelius Oreſtes. — 
The Cimbri remained this year alſo in Spain, nor do we hear of any 

thing conſiderable performed, during the courſe of it, by the Romans 

in Gaul; excepting, that a numerous and warlike people, called the 

Marfi, are ſaid to have been brought, by Sy//a's means, into an alliance Id. Ibid, 


with Rome. 


Towards the end of the year*, Aurelius dying, Marius left the Plut. in 
command of the army with his Lieutenant Aguillius, and returned to Mr. 


It was about this time, that the ſcandalous 
debaucheries of two of the Fab: gave great 
offence at Rome, and were puniſhed 1n the moſt 
exemplary manner. | - 

One of them, who was the ſon of Fabius 
Serwilianus, felt the indignation of his own 
father, who firit baniſhed him into the coun- 


try, and, upon his continuing unreclaimed, 


ordered two ſlaves to put h:m to death. To 
ſcreen the ſlaves from being examined by tor- 
ture, old Fabius immediately manumiſed them; 
and he hunſelf, upon an accuiation's being 
lodged againſt him for this ſtretch of the pa- 
ternal authority, choſe to decline a trial, and 
went into exile t> Nuceria in Campania. Val. 
Max. vi. 1. 5. Oro: v. 16. | 
llobrogicus, the father of the other Fabius, 
was dead; but L. Pompeius, the Prætor, iup- 
plied his place, decreed young Fabius unfit to 


manage his own fortune, and appointed him 


a guardian. Val. Max. iii. 5. 2 5 
The famous Scævola, the Augur, upon 
his return fem the government of Ala, 
in the year 549, was tried for mal-admini- 
ſtrat on an:! extortion in his province. His 
accuier was T. Albucius, 'a man of a ſingular 
character, wao was poſſeſſed with ſuch a fond- 
ne{s for every thing that was Gree4, that he 
reſided generally at Athens, and ſeemed 
willing to forget both his native country 
and his mother-tongue. Scævola, in nis 
way to his government, paſſed through 
Athens, where Albucius coming to pay him 
a viſit, the Governor, by way of ridicule on 
his filly affectation, addreſſed him, aſter the 
Grecian manner, with the word xh [hail] 
and his whole train of attendants, officers 
of the army, domeſtics, and even Lictors, 
did the fame. Albucius was ſo nettled at 


this affront, that, upon Scævola's return Lucil. ap. 
to Rome, he brought againſt him the accu- Cic, de 
ſation above mentioned; but the conduct of Fin. 1. i. 
the accuſed was found to be irreproachable, c. 3. & 
and the trial ſerved only to make Albucius ſtill Cic. de O- 
more ridiculous. rat. I. ii. 
Not long after, he was accuſed of the ſame 7%: 

crime with which he had charged Scewvola, 

and was not equally fortunate in clearing his 

character: Albucius had been Prætor in the 

year 647 or 648, and at the expiration of his 

office, was appointed Governor of Sardinia, Cic. de 
where having extirpated a few gangs of rob- Provinc. 
bers, he ſent to Rome to demand a folemn Con, c. 2. 
thankſgiving for this important exploit ; and 

in the mean time paraded about the iſland 

with all the 3 pomp. The Senate, 

to mortify his vanity, refuſed his requeſt, 

though it was known to be a thing of courſe, 

and had never before been denied to any Go- 

vernor. To complete his diſgrace, the 

people of the iſland accuſed him of extortion, | 

and he was found guilty. Stung with thee. 

repeated inſults from his ungrateful country, 

Albucius retired to his favourite Athens, where Cie Tuſa. 
he is ſaid to have died more like a philoſo- . 35. 


-pher than he had lived. 


This year M. Fulvius  Nobilior is ſaid 
to have gained ſome advantage againſt the 
Cimbri in Spain ( Front, Strat. 1. xi. c. 5. 
$8.) Calpurnius Gb defeated the Tra- 
cians, and penetrated as far as Rhodope and 
Caucaſus ¶ Ful. Obſeq. c. 41. Fhr. tb. 
XXxXvi. 4.) and M. Antonius, the orator, now 
Proconſul in fa, with the aſſiſtance of the 


Byzantines, deſtroyed the Cilician pirates, for 


which he had a triumph. Cic. de Orat. 
I. i. . 18. Liv. pit. I. viii. Tacit. An- 


nal. 4. Xllv C. 62. 
| Rame, 
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V. R. 650 
Bef. Chr. 
102. 


349 Conſ. 


Cic. de 
Haruſp. 


Reſp. c. 
20. & pro 
Sext. c. 17 


Diod. Sic. 


ap. Valeſ. 
- 390. 
lut. in 

Mar. 


V. R. 651 
Bef. Chr. 
101. 


- 350 Conſ. 
— — 


Plut. in 


Mar. 
Strab. I. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
Rome, to preſide at the election of new Conſuls. On his arrival, he gained 
over to his intereſts L. Apuleius Saturninus, one of the Tribunes, who was 
in greateſt favour with the People. | | 
To Saturninus, when Quæſtor, had been committed the care of 
ſupplying the City with corn; and becauſe he did not diſcharge the 
office well, the Senate. appointed Scaurus to execute it in his ſtead. 
Provoked at this affront, he became a violent enemy to the Nobles, and 
was therefore eaſily engaged to employ his influence on the People 
to chuſe Marius a fourth time to the Conſulſhip. Marius himſelf affected 
to decline the office: whereupon Saturninus called him: traitor to his 
Country, as refuſing to aſſiſt her in ſo dangerous a war. The ſtra- 
tagem was too groſs not to be diſcerned, yet the people, ſenſible of the 
need they ſtill had of fo able and fortunate a General as Marius, con- 
tinued him in the Conſulſhip; appointing for his collegue, Q: Lutatius 
Catulus, a man honoured by the Nobles, and eſteemed by the Mul- 
titude. 5 | 1 EE 
Marius, ſoon after, ſet out for Tranſalpine Gaul; and Catulus, accom- 
panied by Hlla as his Lieutenant, led an army to the foot of the Alps. 
The barbarians, being defeated by the Celtiberians in Spain, had 
left that country, and returned into Gaul. And they now reſolved 
to divide their forces, and to enter aby on different ſides: the Cim- 
bri were to march through Noricum; the Teutoni and Ambrones through 
Gallia Narbonenſis. Marius poſted his army between two branches of 
the Rhone. In order to have proviſions the more eaſily conveyed from 
the ſea to his camp, by means of the river, the mouths of which were 
choked up with mud and ſand, he cauſed his ſoldiers to dig a canal from 
the river to the ſea; a work which ſtill ſubſiſted in Plutarch's time, and 
had the name of Fofſa Mariana. | ee 


At length the enormous multitude of the Teutoni and Ambrones 
approached the Roman army, and with terrible cries, ' defied them to 
battle. Marius declined the challenge. To accuſtom his troops to 
the fierce countenances and hideous noiſes of the barbarians, he poſted 
his men ſucceſſively, in different corps, upon the ramparts of the 
camp, from whence they might have a full view of the enemy; 
who not only rayaged the country round about, but frequently inſulted 
the Romans in their intrenchments. Provoked at this inſolence, the ſol- 
diers murmured in. ptivate, and complained that their General had no con- 
fidence in them, fince he would not lead them againſt the barbarians. Ma- 
rius, being informed of the complaints, was pleaſed with the ardour of his 
troops, and ſignified to them, that he had no diſtruſt of their courage, but 
only waited, by the admonition of oracles, for a favourable time and 
place in which to give battle. Theſe oracles were two vultures and a Sy- 
rian woman named Martha. The vultures he had tamed, and he uſed 
to let them looſe about the camp, at proper times, their * 

5 ng 
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being deemed a good omen. Martha, whom his wife had ſent to him from & R 8 ; 


Rome, was eſteemed a propheteſs; becauſe, at a combat of gladiators, ſhe f. 
had luckily gueſſed which of them would have the victory. She wore a 350 Corl. 
large purple mantle faſtened with claſps, and bore in her hand a ſpear 
wrapped round with bunches of flowers, and was carried about the camp 
in a litter. Great honours and reſpect was paid her, and Marius never 
ſacrificed but by her orders. | ERS 

It is reported, that an officer of the Teutoni, remarkable for the great- £ ee 
neſs of his ſtature, challenged the Roman General to ſingle combat. 3 ; 
Marius anſwered F the fellow is in ſuch haſte to die, let bim go hang 95. 
himſelf. Then, pointing to an old gladiator of a very low ſtature, he 
added, Let him firſt vanquiſh this little man, and then I will fight the 
conqueror. | | 

The Barbarians, having in vain attempted to force Marins's camp, Plut. in 
at the expence of a great number of their men, reſolved, without 
regarding any more the Conſul, to march directly forward to Italy. They 
paſſed * very near the Roman intrenchments, and, with inſolent raillery, 
aſked the ſoldiers, whether they had any meſſages to ſend to their wives ? 
Marius followed the enemy, kept always near them, and at night 
intrenched himſelf on the moſt advantageous ſpot he could find. When 
they were got to Aque * Sextie, they encamped in à vaſt extent of 
ground along the banks of a ſmall river, (probably the Arc,) and the 
Conſul on an eminence :, an advantageous poſt, only it wanted water. 
This (ſays Plutarch) he did on purpoſe, and when his ſoldiers complained : 
of his having encamped them in a.place where they muſt die with thirſt, 
he ſhewed them the river; ſaying, Yonder is water; but you muſt purchaſe 
it at the price of your blood: they anſwered, Why do not you lead us thither, 
while we have any blood in our veins? Marius replied; You miſt firſt for- 
tify your Camp. The ſoldiers obeyed, though with reluctance; but the 
ſutlers and ſervants, impatient to have drink for themſelyes and their beaſts, | 
ſnatching up what weapons they could find, went in a body to fetch water 
from the river. It would ſeem that the Teutoni were a good way up the 
river on the ſame ſide with the Roman camp: the Ambrones on the” other 
ſide, lower down; and over-againft the enemy. When the Roman ſut- 
lers had reached the river, they were at firſt attacked by only a ſmall 
number of the Barbarians, the reſt being at dinner, or bathing ;” but on 
hearing the noiſe made in the ſkirmiſh, the whole body of the Aimbrones, 
amounting to above thirty thouſand men, iſſued out, moſt” of them 
fluſhed with wine: yet they did not approach in diſorder, or with con- 
fuſed cries, but regulated their march by a kind of muſick which they 
made by beating upon their armour ; and they frequently repeated their 


* Aix in 
Provence, 


. Plutarch ſays, it is reported, that the Barbarians were fix days in paſſing by the Roman in- 
trenchments in a continued march, N 8 | . 
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own name, Ambrones, Ambrones. It owe > that the Ligurians marched 
at the head of the Roman army: an 


the ſame name having been that 


350 Conſ. of their nation, they too immediately began to cry out, Ambrones, ſo that 


the field reſounded with this word from every quarter. The Ambrones 
had the river to paſs ; and in paſſing it broke their order; and, before 
they could form again, the Ligurians charged them, and the Romans ad- 
vancing at the ſame time to ſuſtain their allies, the enemy quickly turned - 
their backs. Many of them periſhed in the river, which the Romans 
croſſing, purſued the runaways even to their camp. | 
Here a new kind of enemies preſented themſelves againſt both the 

purſued and purſuers. The wives of the Ambrones, armed with 
{words and hatcliets, and gnaſhing their teeth with rage, diſcharged their 
fury equally upon their huſbands (whom they called traitors) and upon 
the enemy. The night coming on, the Romans retired, but ſpent that 


night in great anxiety and terror; for their camp was not yet fortified, 
and, though the greater part of the Ambrones had been cut to pieces, an 


immenſe multitude remained of the Barbarians, by whom they expected 
every moment to be attacked. That night, however, and all the — 
ing day, paſſed without any action; early the next morning the Conſul 
drew up his foot in order of battle, upon an eminence before his camp, 
making his cavalry deſcend into the plain. He had before detached 
three thouſand of his infantry under the conduct of Claudius Marcellus to 
lie in ambuſh, and at a proper time, to fall upon the enemy in the rear. 
The Teutoni, ſeeing the Romans drawn up for battle, had not patience to 


wait till they ſhould come down into the plain, but advanced furiouſly up 


Valerius Maximus (I. vi. e. 1.4 3. extern.) 


the hill to attack them. Marius ordered his men not to ſtir, till the Bar- 
barians were near: then, having firſt thrown their darts, to fall upon them 


| ſword in hand, and puſh them down the hill with their bucklers. The Teu- 


toni were ſoon driven into the plain; and the foremoſt had ſcarce begun 
to rally, when Marcellus, on a ſudden, charged them behind. Being thus 
attacked, at once, both in front and rear, they made but a ſhort reſiſtance. 
More than a hundred thouſand of them (according to Plutarch) were killed 
or taken priſoners*. , EX 
According to ſome authors, the Roman army unanimouſly made a 


preſent to their General of the whole ſpoil. Marius cauſed it to be fold 


In the Epitome of Livy (I. xvii) it is tells us, that, after the battle, the young 
ſaid, that 200,000 of the Barbarians periſhed women of the Teutoni requeſted of Marius 
in this and the former battle; and that go, ooo that they might be given to the Veſtal vir- 
were taken priſoners. + 45 pins, para. Sam" chaſtity: but this 

'The rt of Velleius Paterculus (I. ii. c. ing denied , they hanged themſelves 
12.) is, that above 150,000 were killed in the night following. Florus (iii. 3.) relates 
both actions, and that the whole nation of the nearly the ſame ſtory of the CimLrian wo- 
Teut ons was extinguiſhed, men. : ; 
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at a very low price to the ſoldiers, chuſing rather to act in that manner, V. R. 651. 


than to make a pure donation of it; and this, probably, to avoid the 


ef. Chr. 
101. 


appearance of ſetting two ſmall a value on their preſent. This proceeding 350 Cond, 


acquired him univertal eſteem : the great united with the multitude in ap- 
plauding him. 

As to the arms taken from the Barbarians, Marius ſet apart, for the 
ornaments of his triumph, all the richeſt and moſt ghttering : the reſt he 
ordered to be heaped together, that he might make a ſacrifice of them to the 
Gods. Crowned with laurel, and cloathed in a robe of ſtate, he was go- 
ing, with his own hands (according to the Roman cuſtom) to ſet fire to the 
pile, when certain horſemen, riding full-ſpeed, appeared on a ſudden. 
Coming up to him, they diſmounted, accoſted him with the news of his 


being Conſul for the fftih time, and delivered him letters that notified his V. R. 652. 
election; a new ſubject of joy to the whole army: Marius finiſhed his ſa- pe . 


'crifice, amidſt their univerſal acclamations. / 

The collegue appointed to Marius was Manius Aquillius, commiſſioned 
afterwards to conduct a war againſt the revolted ſlaves in S:cily ; of which 
more hereafter. 

Catulus continued at the head of the army, which he had led to 
the foot of the Alps. That he might not be obliged to weaken his forces 
by ſuch a diviſion of them as would be neceſſary to defend the paſſes 
of the mountains, he had retired over the Atbęſiss . After he had pitched 
his camp, he cauſed forts to be raiſed on each bank of the river to 
defend the paſs, and a wooden bridge to be built, by which he might 
have a communication with the guard on the farther ſide. In the mean time 
the Cimbri came down the Alps that were yet covered with ſnow *® , 


351 Con, 


— — ef 
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and, advancing to the Atbęſis, encamped within fight of the enemy. This 


done, they threw into the channel earth, trees, and vaſt pieces of rocks, 


and, when the ſtream, by being ſtraitened, became rapid, they caſt into it 


things of great weight, which, being carried down by the current with 
violence againſt the piles of the bridge, ſo ſhook it, that it ſeemed in dan- 


ger of being carried away. The Roman ſoldiers did not wait for the 


event, but being ſeized with terror, abandoned their camp. Catulus finding 
it impoſſible to ſtop his men, put himſelf at their head, that the army 
might ſeem to have only obeyed the command of their General, and 
not run away through fear of the enemy: an inſtance of the moſt noble 
and diſintereſted conduct, according to Plutarch; the General ſacrificing 
his private glory to the good of his country : yet certainly this noble action, 


ſo highly praiſed by the hiſtorian*, is capable of a conſtruction not much 


to 


d Plutarch reports, that the Barbarians, out ſhields, let themſelves ſlide down to the bottom. 
of a ſort of bravado, climbed up naked e «© IT do not believe (fays Monſieur 
over heaps of ice and ſnow to the tops *© Crevier very judicioufly), that Marius, on 
of the hills, and then, upon their large the like occaſion, would have been willing 

k M 2 : 6 tg 
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v. R. 6 52. to the advantage of Catulus, [or of Hlla, whom the ſame hiſtoran re- 
Bet. Chr. preſents as the chief counſellor of this General, and his right-hand for exe- 


100 
351 


Conf, cution.] + | | 
The guard of the fort on the other ſide of the river defended them- 
ſelves with reſolution againſt the attacks of the Cimbri; who, admiring 
their bravery, granted them at length an honourable capitulation, and 
ſwore to it upon a brazen bull. p | 
After taking the fort, the Cimbri ſpread themſelves over the country 
and pillaged it. In this ſituation of things, Marius was ſent for to 
Rome: on his*arrival, the Senate offered him a triumph, but he deferred 
his acceptance of that honour, till the war ſhould be terminated by ano- 
ther victory, which he ſpoke of as a thing certain: and preſently ſetting 
out for the camp of his late collegue, he at the ſame time ordered thither 
his own army from Gaul. Fs 8 
The two Generals, having joined their forces, paſſed the Po. The 
Cimbri were at no great diſtance, but deferred offering battle, till their 
friends, the Teutoni, ſhould come to their aſſiſtance, according to agree- 
ment. In the mean time they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Conſul, demand- 
ing that lands and towns might be aſſigned them, ſufficient both for 
themſelves and for their brethren. I bat brethren do you ſpeak of ? 
(faid Marius to the Ambaſſadors) : They anſwered, THE TEUTONI. To 
which the Conſul replied, Do not trouble yourſelves about providing for 
your brethren; we bave already given them land, and they will always 
Keep poſſeſſion of it. The Ambaſſadors, finding themſelves inſulted, broke 
out into paſſion, threatening to make him repent his behaviour ſo ſoon as 
the Teutoni ſhould arrive. They are here. already (ſaid Marius,) and it 
would not be kind in you'to go away. without ſaluting your brethren. After 
theſe words, he cauſed the Kix os (or leaders) of the Teutoni, whom he had 
taken priſoners,” to be brought forth in chains. - _ $5 
The Cimbri, on the return and report of their Ambaſſadors, advanced 
without loſing a moment; and having encamped not far from the 
DE - Conſul, their King Bojorix, at the head of a ſmall body of cayalry, 
| came forward, and defied Marius to battle, bidding him name the day 
and place. The Conſul anſwered, that it was not the cuſtom of the 
Romans 70 take . counſel of their enemies about giving battle; nevertheleſs, 
he would have that complaiſance for him, to do what he had defired. It 
was thereupon agreed; that the time ſhould be the third day from thence, 


e to deſerve the like praiſe: and, indeed, forbad him ever to appear before him; 
% Plutarch (in Sylla) tells us, that Catulus whereupon the young man killed himſelf, 
% was no great warrior.“ Hiff, Rom. tom. Front. Strat. I. iv. c. 1. § 13. Aur. Vie. 
en, W404 5 . in Scaur. 

caurus (Prefident of the Senate) had a ſon, Florus tells us, that the Cimbri, after 
who ſerved in the cavalry: he fled full ſpeed. the action upon the 4the/is, were enervated, 
to Rome. His father, on notice of his arrival, by living luxuriouſly. | 
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and that the field of battle ſhould be the plain of Yercelle; a plain 


commodious for the Roman cavalry, and large enough for the Barbarians 


to draw up their numerous forces. Thither the Romans and Cimbri 351 Conſ. 


_ repaired punctually at the day appointed. Catulus's army conſiſted of 
20,300 foot; Marius had 32,000, The number of the Roman cavalry 
is not mentioned. Plutarch is the only writer who gives us any 
particulars of this battle, and his account is very unſatisfactory ; the me- 
moirs of Sylla, who became Marius's greateſt: enemy, and was now Lieu- 
tenant to Catulus, being his chief and almoſt only authority *. [Once he 
quotes the memoirs of Catulus.] Plutarch relates, that the Conſul poſted. 
Catulus, and his troops in the center, and, having divided his own forces 
into two bodies, placed them on the wings, a little advanced towards the 
enemy, that he might have the glory of defeating them before the Pro- 
conſul's troops could engage. The Romans had the advantages of the ſun 
and wind. | 25 
The Cimbri drew up their infantry in. a ſquare body, each fide. thirty 
furlongs in length. Their cavalry, amounting to 15,000, ſeem to have 
been at. firſt. poſted on the right of their infantry, from whence they 
wheeled off by degrees, in order to come upon the rear of the enemy. 
This ſtratagem the Roman Generals perceived; but their ſoldiers thought 
it a flight, and therefore advanced as to the purſuit, without waiting for 
orders. The whole body of the Cimbrian infantry moved forward (ſays. 
Plutarch) like the waters of a vaſt ſea. Marius and Catulus lifting up, 
their hands towards heaven, vowed, the one to ſacrifice a. hecatomb 
to the Gods, the other to dedicate a temple to the fortune of this day. 
A mighty cloud of duſt aroſe, and covered. both armies. Marius, 


according to Syla's memoirs, was ſo unfortunate as to loſe himſelf” 


in this cloud. Though. the Cimbrian phalanx was three miles deep, he 
paſſed it by,, and wandered. up. and . down the plains. a good. while 
without being able to find the enemy. But Catulus and Syila had 


the good fortune to find them; and, with only about 20,000. men, ſtood. 
the whole brunt. of this battle. The exceſſive heat (for it was in the end 


of Fuly) greatly incommoded the Cimbri, accuſtomed to a cold climate; 
and they had the farther diſadvantage of the ſun's ſhining full. in. their 
faces. It is ſaid, that their foremoſt ranks had ſomehow linked them- 
ſelves together, to hinder their order from being broken.. Theſe therefore 
were cut to pieces, the reſt being put to flight, and driven. to their camp. 


There the women, mounted upon the waggons, furiouſly aſſaulted thoſe 


that fled, whether huſbands, brothers, or fathers. They ſent deputies 


to Marius, to demand of him, either liberty, or a flavery, which 


The ſame memoirs relate, that Sylla, by Marius, becauſe of his extreme jealouſy of 
his induftry, in a time of ſcarcity, ſupplied Sylla, who, regarding him as an enemy to his 
the troops of Marius with proviſions in abun- advancement, had left him, and attached. 
dance; a ſervice which greatly diſpleaſed himſelf to Catulus. 


ſuited. 
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Y.R.652. ſuited their ſex and virtue, offering to become ſlaves to the veſtals, and to 
402” wogh bind themſelves to the obſervance of perpetual chaſtity like them. T his 
351 Conf. grace being refuſed, they murdered their children and themſelves. To 
this romantic account it is added, that the men, for want of trees, upon 
which to hang themſelves, made running knots upon their necks with 
. cords, the ends of which they faſtened to the horns, or feet of their cattle, 
and, driving the beaſts forward with goads, made a ſhift to get themſelves 
ſtrangled, or trodden to death. Nevertheleſs, 60,000 of them were taken 

| priſoners ®. | = 
Plut. in We are told (ſays Plutarch) that Marius's ſoldiers, though they 
2 75 carried off all the baggage, had taken only two ſtandards, while 
Catuluss men brought thirty into their camp; and that, as a farther 

Eutrop. I. proof that this part of the army had the greater ſhare in the victory, 
Flut. loc upon almoſt all the darts by which the Cimbri had fallen, was found 
cit. inſcribed the name of Catulus. Nothwithſtanding all this, the whole 
1 honour of the victory was, in after times, and is ſtill, given to Marius. 
And, even when the event was recent, Catulus was thought ſufficiently 
honoured, by being adorned (as Juvenal expreſſes it) with the ſecond 

laurel-branch*<. | 5 : 


Val. Max. At Rome, the People, on the night they received the news of th 


|. vii. e. victory, began their ſuppers with libations to Marius as to a Divinity. 

+ 156, Ra They ſtiled him the Third Founder of Rome, and would have had him 

Mar. triumph, without the Proconſul's ſharing with him in that honour. This 
however, he refuſed; and the two Generals, after their return home, 
triumphed together. O | . | 

os It is ſaid, that, from this time, Marius never drank but out of a 


V1. Mas. goblet, ſuch as Bacchus was imagined to have uſed after his conqueſt of 
I. iii. c. 6. India. He likewiſe built a temple to Honour and Virtue; Catulus 
$5. n another, not to Fortune in general, but (in diſcharge of his vow) to the 


Mar. 


— 


Þ Thus Plutarch: but Vell. Pat. (l. ii. c. remonſtrated to him, that what he had done 
2.) ſays, the number of the priſoners and the was illegal, he anſweved, that the din of 
dead amounted to about 100, ooo; and he arms had hindered him from hearing the 
adds, that by this victory, Marius, notwith- voice of the laws. Plut. in Apopthegm. and 
ſtanding the miſchiefs he afterwards did, hin- in Mar. ON 
dered his country from wiſhing that he had | | 4251 
never been horn. Eutropius (I. v. c. i.) tells © Hic “tamen & Cimbros, & ſumma pe- 
us, that, in this important action, the Romans ricula rerum 
Joſt no more than 300 men. According to Excipit, & ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. 
him, and the Epitome of Livy (I. wii.) Atque ideo, poſtquam ad Cimbros, firagem- 


140,000 of the enemy were killed in this que volabant, pt Le 
battle, and 60,000 taken priſoners. ' Qui nunquam attigerant majora cadavera, 
It is reported, that Marius gave the free- corvi, | | 


dom of Rome to 1000 men of the Camertes, Nobilis ornatur lauro collega ſecunda, 


a people of Unbria, in reward of their bravery Fuven. Sat. viii. 
in this war; and when it was afterwards „Marius. SR iS 
Fortune 


ul. 


Chap. 


in the year. 


The Roman Hi/tory. 
Fortune of this day (Fortune hujuſce diei,) meaning the day on which the V. R. 6 52. 
Cimbri were vanquiſhed: but the inſcription was applicable to every day 


CHA P. 


IV. 


The ſecond Szrvie War in Sicily. 
URING the war againſt the Cimbri and their allies, the Republic 


had another war to maintain againſt the Slaves in Sicily“. 


year 649 Marius, having obtained leave of the Senate to aſk, from |. x 
foreign ſtates, aſſiſtance againſt the Cimbri, had ſent to Nicomedes, King 


of Bithynia, for recruits. 


The King excuſed himſelf, alledging, that- a 


reat number of his ſubjects had been forcibly carried away into ſlavery, 
by thoſe who farmed the revenues of the Republic in the Eaſt. The 
complaint appearing to the Senate to be well grounded, they paſſed a 


This year one Pablicius Malleolus, for 
having murdered his mother, was ſewed up 
in a ſack with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an 
ape, and thrown into the river. Vid. Au. 
ad Herenn. I. i. c. 13. Cic. Orat. c. 30. 
Oroſ. l. v. c. 16. This is the ſecond in- 
ſtance, mentioned in hiſtory, of Parricide 
among the Romans. Romulus (ſays Plutarch) 
decreed no puniſhment for this crime, as 
being a wickedneſs he had never heard of; 
nor was there any example of it, till after 
the ſecond Punic war: and, e 54 the 
Epitome of Liuy (l. xvi.) if the reading be 
right, Malleolus was the firſt who was pu- 
niſhed in the above manner. Hence ſome 
have thought, that the law againſt Parricide 
was enacted upon this occaſion. But Cicero 
(pro Roſe. Amer. c. xxv.) commends the old 
Romans, as being wiſer than Solon; who 
had provided no puniſhment for Parricide. 
He calls thoſe old Romans our anceſtors 
(majores noſtri,) which he would hardly 
have done, had they lived in his own 
time; and he was five years old, when 
Malleolus was condemned. Nor was that 


kind of puniſhment unknown to the Romans 


of the early times. Plautus mentions it in 
Aulular, and Val. Max. (I. i. c.'1.4 13.) 


tells us, that Targuin ordered M. Tullius one 


of the Duumvirs who had the care of the 
Sibylline books, to be ſewed in a ſack, and 
thrown into the ſea, for giving a copy of a 
book, containing the Secreta Civilium Sa- 
crorunt, to one Petronius Sabinus. 

d Some commotions (ſoon ſuppreſſed) of 


5 = 


the Slaves in Italy, bad been the prelude to 
this Sicilian war. The moſt conſiderable of 
them had a Roman Knight, named Vettius, for 
its author. He had fallen deſperately in love 
with a young ſlave, and bought her for ſeven 
talents, which he promiſed to pay at a certain 
time. The term elapſed, and he had not the 
money; for, though his father had been ex- 
tremely rich, he himſelf had ſquandered away 
the inheritance by his extravagance ; yet the 
bad ſtate of his affairs, was not publickly 
known. He requeſted, and obtained of his 
creditor, farther time ; but at the expiration 
of it, being ſtill inſolvent, and his creditor 
urgent, he took a mad and deſperate reſolu- 
tion, He bought, upon credit, a great 
many ſuits of armour, armed his own ſſaves 
to the number of four hundred, aſſumed 
the diadem, the purple robe, all the marks 
of ſovereignty, and proclaimed himſelf king. 
His firſt exploit was to ſeize and murder his. 
importunate creditor. His forces increaſing 
to ſeven hundred men, he fortified a camp. 
to ſerve as an aſylum for all that would join. 
him. His army amounted to three thouſand. 
five hundred men, when L. Lucullus, then 
Prætor, with four thouſand foot, and three 
hundred horſe, came to an engagement with 
him, in which Vettius gained ſome advantage. 
But the Prætor, having afterwards found 
means to gain over Appolonius, whom Yettius 
had made his principal officer, the new Kin 
was betrayed, and reduced to kill himſelf” 
Died. Eclog. book xxxvi, | 


decree, 


Cic de 
Leg. I. ii. 
. 11. 


In the pjod. Sic. 
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Y.R.652. decree, that no freemen of the Roman allies ſhould in any province be 

m_ 1 treated as ſlaves, and that the Proconſuls and Prætors ſhould take care that 

35x Conf, all ſuch as had been injuriouſly forced into ſlavery, ſhould be ſet free: in 

obedience to this decree, Licinius Nerva, Prætor in Sicily, gave liberty, 
in afew days, to above eight hundred ſlaves. The chief men of the iſland, 
foreſeeing how much they ſhould be loſers, by the execution of this 
'decree, addreſſed themſelves to the Prætor, and begged of him to ma- 
numiſe no more of the ſlaves. Licinius, either prevailed upon by bribes, 
or deſiring to ingratiate himſelf with the rich, would no longer liſten to 
the complaints of ſuch of the ſlaves as, having been forced into ſlavery, 
had recourſe to him for redreſs. On the contrary, he gave them rough 
language, and ſent them home to their maſters. © The ſlaves hereupon 
had recourſe to arms. About 200 of them, having poſted themſelves 
upon a rock, fortified it, and defended themſelves for ſome time againſt 
all the efforts of Licinius. At length he ſent for one C. Titinius, who 
had been, ſome years before, condemned to death ; but having eſcaped 
from puniſhment, now practiſed robbery. To. this man Licinius promiſed 
pardon and protection, if by his , means, the ſlaves ſhould be reduced. 
Titinius with a body of his aſſociates, went over to the rebels, as if to ſpiric 
them againſt their enemies. Being well received by them, and, for 
his bravery, declared their General, he, ſoon after, betrayed them into the 
hands of the Romans. This inſurtection, thus ſuppreſſed, , was immediately 
followed by another. In a few days, the rebels amounted to 2000 men 
and, after a victory which they obtained over a Roman detachment, their 
number increaſed to above 6000. They then choſe themſelves” a King, 
one Salvius, a pretender to the art of divination by inſpecting the entrails 
of animals. After ſome time ſpent in plundering the country, Salvius laid 
fiege to Morgantia ; and Licinius advanced with a view to relieve the 
place. But the rebels turned upon him, and, having the advantage of 

: the ground, defeated him. Only 600 men of the Roman army fell in this 

action, but 4000 were taken priſoners : for Salvius had prudently pro- 
claimed Quarter to all who ſhould throw down their arms. 

On the report of this victory, ſuch ' multitudes flocked in to the rebels 
| from all parts, that their army was doubled, and they renewed their at- 
| tacks Morgantia, at the ſame time promiſing liberty to the ſlaves 
| 3 upon Morgantia, at p 2 ty to the ſlaves 
thi | | within the town. But, their maſters making them the ſame promiſe, in 
| 4 caſe of victory, the ſlaves fought ſo bravely, that they forced the rebels 
| 


to raiſe the ſiege. Nevertheleſs, Licinius annulled the promiſe. made to 
27 thoſe ſlaves, 0 thereupon went over to the ene. | 

: | The contagion of rebellion ſpread itſelf to the territories of Ageſta 

and Lilybaum. Athenio, a Cicilian, a pretender to divination by the 

- ſtars, got together about 1000 of his fellow-ſlaves ; and he too, aſſumed, 

the title of King. His army increaſing to 10,000 able bodied men (for 

he would not, like King Salvius, receive promiſcuouſly all that * to 

5 g | — him) 
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nio, after ſome time, became ſenſible of his error, and then, that he might 


89 


him) he laid ſiege to Lihbæum, a place that was deemed impregnable. Atbe- Y.R. 652, 


r. 


« . dE . . 100. 
quit his enterprize without hiſhonour, pretended, that the Gods had fore- 351 Conſ. 


told him, by the ſtars, that if the army continued the ſiege, ſome ſudden 
misfortune would certainly befal it. A fleet from Mauritania, with ſuccours 


ſent by King Bocchus to the Romans, happened to arrive at Lilybeum, _ 
oon 


at the time when · Atbenio began to decamp ; and thoſe Africans landed 
enough to fall upon the rear of the rebel army, which ſuffered a conſider- 
able loſs: but this loſs was more than compenſated to Athenio by the in- 
creaſe of credit which his aſtrological prediction gained him. 


In the mean time Salvius, who had aſſumed the name of Tryphon, a name 


formerly borne by one of the Kings of Syria, choſe Triocala for his palace 


of reſidence. There he built a palace, fortified the caſtle (which was before 


very ſtrong,) and enlarged the town. From hence he ſent, as King, a com- 


mand to 4thenio to come and join him with the forces he had collected. 
Contrary to all men's expectations, Atbenio obeyed, and marched to Trio- 


cala with 3000 men: the remainder of his army he had diſperſed over the 
country to illage it, and to engage as many of the ſlaves as they could to 
take part with him. The two Generals, for ſome time, lived amicably to- 
gether, but, at length, Tryphon, ſuſpecting Athenio of a deſign to ſupplant 


him, cauſed him to be ſeized, and put under confinement. 


The next year [650].Licinius Lucullus, who ſucceeded Licinius Nerva, 
in the Pretorſhip of Sicily, landed in the iſland with 17, ooo men. On the 


news of their arrival, Tryphon, releaſed Athenio, and marched with him, at 
the head of 40, ooo men, to meet Lucullus. The battle was long doubtful. 
 Athenio fought with great bravery, but, having received three wounds, by 
two of which ttisleg e lamed; he at length fell among the dead. Here- 
upon the ſlaves loſt courage, and took to their heels, Twenty thouſand of 
them were ſlain; the reſt, by favour of the night, eſcaped, with their King, 
to Triocala. . Athenio, though grievouſly wounded, was not killed; in the 
dark, he made a ſhift to creep away, and join his companions. The rebels, 
much diſhheartened by their loſs, held a counſel to Walid e rb en the ſtate 
of their affairs. Some , e to their maſters at diſcretion; but 
the prevailing opinion was 4% fight it out to the laſt. Lucullus gave them 
time to recover chemſelves; for it was nine days after tlie battle, before he 
inveſted Triacala: and then the rebels made fo reſolutè à defence, that 


they obliged him to quit the enterprize. Nor did the Roman General take 
any further meaſures to cruſh the rebellion: his only care was to enrich 


6 


© Triecala (quaſi vpis nada) was fo called, + '> Father of him who afterwards condiifted. ei 


* 4 
- 


on account of three ſorts of beanty which the war againſt Mithridetes. _ _ ;._ _ 


were there united: the ſtrength of its fitua-  * According to Florus (l. iii. © 19.) Ab. 


tion (for it was built upon a high Ys zio took Lucullus s camp; nor. does the hiſto- 
ſprings of excellent water, and fruitful fields rian 8 any victory obtained, this year, 
| V : Over the fla ves. | | ; 
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Y.R.652- himſelf at the expence of his province, Of this, at his return to Rome, he 
_ Su. was accuſed before the people, and found guilty, 

351 Conf. The Prætor ServiÞus, who (in 651) ſucceeded Lucullus * had no ſucceſz 
Flor. I. iii. againſt the rebels. Tryphon Was NOW dead : his ſucceſſor - Athenia, always 


c. 19, brave and mum, forced the Roman camp, took owns. and ravaged 
Diod. Sic. the country at pleaſure. 


7. P80 by = the- 3 year (652) the fifth conſulſhip of Marius, the Senate 


ht proper to commiſſion his collegue Aguilius to conduct that war, in 
. three Prætors had been foiled, This new General applied himſelf 

Flor, loc. chiefly to cut off the enemies proviſions ; nor does he ſeem to have offered 
__ Epic, them battle till the next year, when their number 1 conſiderably dimi- 
I. lxix. niſhed. He then entirely defeated them in a general engagement, 'Where- 
Diod. Sie. in, it is ſaid, he fought hand to hand with Athens, — killed him, after 
Cic. v. in being wounded by him in the head. Abaut 10,000 of the rebels eſcaped 
Veni. c. 1. to their ſtrong holds, where Aquilius afterwards deſtroyed them, chiefly by 
loc. cit. famine. A thouſand ſtill remained under a leader, named Sagrus, and 
theſe ſurrendered themſelves. ' The Proconſul promiſed them pardon ; but 

when he had tranſported them to Rowe, he condemned them to fight with 

wild beaſts. This they refuſed to do, and choſe rather to fall by the 

hands of one another: Satyrus alone remaining, he ran upon his own 

ſword, and was the laſt that periſhed on account of this * which 


0 1, had laſted four years. We are, told, thar in this, and the wks i 
vi. c. 13. F e e ge b 1 7 


CH A P. v. 


The Arth U Confi hip 0 Marius, Year 0 Roi 653. The ht of 
£8 Saturninus, 7 my 5 the 224 Met Numidicus ↄaniſped. 
Saturninus and his aſſociates in ſedition are cruſhed. Metellus 'is re- 
Called by a decree made in 654, and returns in 655. Marius makes a 
voyage into Aſia; bas 4 conference there with E 3 and returns 
to Rome in 656. | 
The condemation of Servilius 5 to baniſhment, in 6 38. 


The trial and acquittal of his proſecutor, Norbanus, in 659. | 
Rutcilivs Rufus #5 malicious e and e condemned to dl. 
ment, in 660. Rags | 


J. R. 653. A T Rome Marius had oa up [ts A b Confullhip, with e 


_—_ ay EE It is faid, that 
1 Can. on this occaſion he bribed the People, by. the ſame means prevailed 


* ee IO that Lucullus W from the battle, killed one an- 


Was ſucceſſor of Ser viii other: only Athrnio was by the Romans torn to 
ET 5 r N of che ſlaves pieces, through their eagerneſs N ſeize him. 
EF: | 4 | e 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. gr 
to have L. Valerius Flaccus choſen for his collegue, in oppoſition to V. R. 653. 
Metellus Numidicus. 3 | | „„ 
Saturninus was now Tribune of the Commons a ſecond time. A. Mar. 
Nonius had been his competitor for that office, and had carried Rutil. ap. 
the election; but, in returning home, was murdered by him. Early the Liv. xp. 
next morning, one of the Prætors, named Glaucia, whom Cicero calls 1. lxix. 
| the moſt wicked man that ever lived, aſſembled the Tribes in a furtive gf 8 
manner, and Saturninus was there declared Tribune. Supported by Cie 1 
Marius and Glaucia, he propoſed a law, enacting, that the lands in Tn Brut, e. 
Gaul, which the Cimbri had feized, ſhould belong to the juriſdiction of Plut in 
Rome, and be divided among the People: that the Senate; within five Mar. 
days after the Law's being paſt, ſhould give it the ſatiftion of their r lor 
authority, and ſwear folemnly to the obſervance of it; and that whatever 
Senator ſhould ' refuſe to take this oath, ſhould be expelled the Senate, 
and pay a fine of twenty talents. We are told that the view of Marius, 
Saturninus, and Glaucia, who all joined their intereſt to promote the 
paſſing of this law, was to ruin Metellus Numidicus, who, they khew; would 
not take the oath propoſed *. ; | „ OG, 
Saturninus, to carry his point, ſent into the country to ſolicit the | 
votes of the ruſtic Tribes, upon whom he chiefly depended ; becauſe App. p. 
many belonging to thoſe Tribes had ſerved in the war under Marius. On 368. 
the day when the Comitia met to determine concerning the Law, che 
Nobles and the Citizens oppoſed it with great vehemence, while the People 
from the country as zealouſly contended for it. The Citizens, finding 

their party the weaker, cried out, It thundess (an evil omen, which wade 

it illegal to determine any thing in that Aſſembly.) Saturninus anfwerect Hife, 
with anger, I will Hail by and by; if you are not quiet. A fkirmim pre. in Saturn. 
ſently followed, in which, the country people having the advantage, the App: loc. 
law, of courſe, was carried. | TEE HEN 


4 34+. 


him the friendſhip of the principal Senators, 
that he might meet wich no oppofition fron” 


the Romans in the ambitious defigns which 
ke had formed againſt his neighbours, The 
crime was Heinous, and the criminal, being 
proſecuted, Was in danger of being deliver- 
ed up to the King of Pom. Nevertheleſs, 
by his abject ſupplications to the Populace, 
with tears, aud proteſtarions, that __ 
had done was from zal for the People's 
intereſts, Which required that no attention 


- ſhould! be giving to tlie Ambaſſadors,. but 
rather & war declared avainſt Mirbridurer, 
i Ne _ - * — rabble to ap- 

ar for him, that the Ju dutſt not con- 
n ae ks 1 
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18 o Wi an oath; and that he did not think any ik man would: 


that, even ſuppoſing the law to be a good law, it was yet an affront to 


325 Conf. 


Pfut. in 
Mar, | 


the Senate to compel them to give, their approbation of it. This he ſaid 
to entrap Metellys, who, he knew, would keep ſteady to whatever 
he ſhould; once deliver as his opinion. . Metellus declared, he would never 


ſwear to obſerve the law in ene and the Senators, in general, made 
the ſame declaration. 


On che laſt day allowed for taking the oath, the Conſul, in the morning, 


having haſtily convened the 3 told them, that he was 55 of t 3 
People, who were zealous for the law; that, therefore, he had ought, 


of an expedient z which was, to ſwear to maintain, and obſerve the 


a -fo- far as it tea a law; and that afterwards it might caſil be made 


appear, that a law which had been carried by force, and w 


App .p- 
369. 


Plut. m 


. * 


App. we 


* 


mwmoned 
2 pointed oath, Marius ſaid, that he had 
d 2 one deli- 


dank! in ſuch nd woes hey Hr 
that therefore — 4 and wo 155 


en it thun 
dered, could be no law. This ſaid, without waiting to hear the opinion 


of the Fathers, he went to the temple of Saturn, and, together with his 


friends, took the oath*. All the reſt of the Senators, through fear, 
ſwore in their turns, except Metellus, who reſolutely pe! in wy 
opinion. 


_ To de ill (he ſaid). in any circumſtances, is the effect of a Done 


- « heart. To do well, when there is nothing to fear, is the merit of a 
— 85 common man: but to do well, when a man expoſes himſelf thereby to 


<< the greateſt dangers, is peculiar to the truly virtuous.” 
Next day, an officer having, by Saturninus order, arreſted 2 


bus, and brought 


«© Tribune having repreſented- to the Aſſembly, that they m 
queſtion*, ſo long as that Senator 


for the execution of the law in 


t him from the Senate-houſe before the People; and the 


never hope 


 Temgined-i in the de . Wa a e condemned him to baniſhment. 


_ 


\ 


D 
"'B Plutarch ſays n 
aſſembling che Senate en The 
hiſtorian Sth us, that — 5 Saturninus ſum- 
the Senators before the People to take 


e to 


. e. 
g 100 acres _ land in 


= * -of Marius: veteran ſol- 
Ausf. te Vr. Muſt. in Saturn. 1 a 
writer, however, ſeems to refer the law 
in queſtion to the firſt Tribuneſhips « of Sa-. 
zurxinus,) One of the Trihunes, ny, 
' * oppoſed the 


. 


4. 


Ur the Conful's 


Wo, 


N 


the People d with ſtones from the 
Roſtra. Another law of  Saturninus 
enacted, chat Roman colohies ſhould be 
planted where the People pleaſed in Sicily, 
Achaia, and Maczdon : that the gold, which 
Tesa had brought from Toulouſe, ſhould be 
out in ad Fare th of lands, and that 
Marius ſhould have the privilege to make 
three Roman citizens in each colony ; but 
9 colonies were never planted, Cic. pro 
a 8. 41. i 


N in the Cimbrian war, was now 
 Quaſtor Urbanus, (He, a ſued 5p + 
public 
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By the ſame decree the Conſuls were ordered to make an edict, for- 1. A* 
bidding all the ſubjects of the Republic to receive him; and one day's 5 5 
time only was allowed to the Senate, for coming to a determination. 352 Conſ. 
Many perſons flocked to him, and offered to defend him by force; but N Gi Fg 
he would not conſent that his Country ſhould be involved in a civil war Mar. 
on his account. He choſe to leave the City: Affairs, ſaid he, will change, 
and I ſhall be recalled: or, if they continue in their preſent ſtate, it is more 
defirable to be abſent. The ſafety of his country (ſays Cicero) was dearer Pre Balb.. 
to him than the fight of it; and he choſe rather to depart from the City, 
than from his opinion. Wherever he went, he received great marks of Liv. Epit. 
reſpe& and eſteem, and, at length, fixed his reſidence at Rhodes, where he |xix. 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 5 „ 
Saturninus now aimed at a third Tribuneſhip, and Glaucia to be Con- plut. in- 
ſul for the next year, though the laws required two years interval between. Mar. 
bearing the office of Prætor and that of Conſul. Marius, to make: 
his court to . both parties, 1 to each to, be in, their intereſt, 
privately incenſing one againſt the other, that he might bring them. both 
into a dependance upon himſelf. It is ſaid, that, the principal men of the 
Senate having applied themſelves to him to perſuade him to defend the 
State againſt the enterpriſes of Saturninus, he, at the ſame time, received: 
Saturninus into. his houſe, by another door: and, pretending an indiſ-- 
poſition, that obliged him to. go frequently out, he went to and fro from one: 
apartment to the other. 7 3 
Non content with purſuing his own. ambition, Saturninus had the inſo- Aud. de 
lence to preſent, as a candidate for the Tribuneſnip, Eguitius, who · called der ee 


himſelf Gracchus, and pretended to be a fon of the famous Tiberius Grac- App p. 
chus; but was indeed of the dregs of the People. | 369. 


He had before attempted to! 
Equitius acknowledged 
riut, and, as ſuch, put upon the regiſter of 
the Roman citizens. telins Numidicus, , 


pablic offices, .that ho might be raiſed again 
to his former rank and 8 pon 
his repreſenting to the Senate, that the trea- 


for the ſon K vie. 


ſury could not bear the expence of 

ſing the corn required, the Conſcript Fathers 
decreed, that Saturniuus would act contrary 
to the good of the ſtate, if he brought the 
law in queſtion before the People. The 
Tribune, nevertheleſs, propoſed the law, 


and, though ſome of his collegues interceded, - 
he *. the urns for telling to. be 
brought out. Hereupon Cæpio, with a 
croud of progee ones IT — | 
the bridges, overſet the urns, by force, 
A Ad. ad. 


hi d the law from paſſing. 
Heren. 1 z. C. 12. 1 vo A : i 


who was then one. of the Cenſors, refuſed 


| to receive him, affirming, that all the ſons- 
: of Tiberius. Gracchus. (who had. but. three): 


were dead. Sempronia, the ſiſter of Tibe- 
rizs, when brought into an aſſembly of the 
Peo le, by one of the Tribunes, that ſhe- 


might own the impoſtor for her. nephew, 
had abſolutely difowned all relation to him, 
exp 2a contempt of him. Val. 
.I. ix. c. 7. 52. II. I. ii. e. $46. 
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V. R. 653. On this occafion Marius thought proper to interpoſe his authority, and 

A to ſend the candidate to priſon : notwithſtanding which, the faction of 

1. i. c. 7. Saturninus prevailed. They broke open the priſon doors, carried Equi- 

$7. e dus upon their ſhoulders to the voting place, and declared him Tribune, 
BAL Giv. together with Saturninus. 8 | 

1.i.p. 369. On the day of election of Conſuls for the new year, M. Antonius, the 

famous orator, was chofen without difficulty or oppoſition. Glaucia had 

for his competitor C. Memmins, a man of diſtinction, and probably the fame 

who, in his Tribuneſhip, had cauſed Jugurtha to be brought from Africa 

to Rome. The Prætor and Saturninus, apprehending a defeat, employed 

_ - * their afſaflins to diſpateh Memmirs and they knocked him on the head in 

Orof. 1. v. the Forum, in the preſence of all the people. Upon this outrage, the aſ- 


« 


* <.17 Afembly broke up tumukuouſly, and Saturninus went to his own houſe, at- 


tended by Glaucia, the Quæſtor Saufeius, the falſe Gracchns, and a multi- 
App. de tude of the rabble. It is reported (by Florus) that theſe ſaluted him King, 
BY 4 pr The Senate met and paſſed a deeree, that the Confuls ſhould take care that 
Cic. pro C. tbe Republic received no detriment. This inveſted thoſe Magiſtrates with 
Fit gens an abſolute power; and Marius, who could now no Roger protect his old 
I. Idi. friend, beſieged him in the Capitol, whither he and his followers had retired 
in arms. The Conſuls were ſupported by all the Prætors except Glaucia, 

all the Tribunes except Saturninus, the whole Senate, the whole order of 


Knights, and the beſt men of the People. The more eafily to quell the ſe- 


Ce. lee. dition, they cut the pipes which conveyed water into the Capitol. In this 
n, extremity, the Queſtor Saufeins propoſed ſetting fire to the place; hut g. 


e. 2. Fturminis and Glaucia, depending upon Mariuss friendſhip, furrendered 
Plut. in themſelves on the public faith, which Marius pledged to them for their 
* loc. ſafety. This, according e Cicero, the Confal had no right to do, without 


eit. a2 decree of the Senate. Be that as it will, all the leaders of the ſedition 


K C. were maſſaered by the enraged multitude that ſame day, the th of De- 

10. cenber, which was the very day the Fribunes entered upon their office. 

Oroſ. l. v. It would ſeem that, immediately after fuppreſfing this ſedition, Cato 

pg OR and Pompeins, two of the Tribunes, preſented a petition to the People for 
10, . . | a. . — CES 

=p. Val. the repeal of Metellus's baniſhment : one of their collegues, P. Furins, 

15 2 the fon of a freedman, and whom Metellus, in his ,Cenforſhip, had 
pp · de I + 2 N e . 1 


Bell. Civ. 


L. i. p. 370- „ According to Vall. Par. (l. ii. c. 12.) houſe, and killed them; Others affirm, that 
Marius ſhut up the chiefs of the 2 in Saturmnus was killed by Rabirius, a Roman 
the Senate-houſe, and there had put Knight; but Crcero (pre Rabir. c. 2.) de- 
to death. Appiaz (1. i. p. 370.) tells us, f him, when arraigned for this very 
that the „ tanking that Marius in- crime, ſays, that Scat wa, à flave of one g. 
tended to ſereen · hem from puniſument, got Coro, killed: Satur nimmt. The ſame author 
upon the top of the building, pulled off the tells us, that Marius put to death the Prætor 
Ales, and with theſe knocked the priſoners Glaucia, though he was not named in the de- 
on the head. Oreſus (I. v. c. 17.) ſays, cree of the Senate. Cic. 3 in Car. c. 6. 
the Roman Kpights broke open the Senate- DS ND og d 

; | 1 degraded 
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degraded from the rank of a Roman Knight, oppoſed the requeſt : nor Y-R. 653. 
would he be prevailed upon. to deſiſt from his oppoſition, though the ſon Bef. hr. 
of Metellus, in preſence of all the People, fell down upon his knees, and 352 Conſ, 
begged it of him with tears; a behaviour which occaſioned his bearing — 
afterwards the ſurname of Pius. | 

In the magiſtracy of M. Antonius and A. Poſthumius Albinus, V. R. 654. 
Conſuls for the year 654, Sex. Titius, one of the Tribunes, propoſed a Bef. Chr. 
law for dividing ſome lands amongſt the People, and, on this occaſion, ; — 
had no regard to the interceſſion of his collegues: nevertheleſs he 
was obliged to deſift from his enterpriſe, becauſe two crows, flying Jul. Obſeq. 
over the Comitia, had fought with their beaks and claws; and the Hugurs OY; 
had thereupon declared that the law muſt be dropt, and ſacrifices be of- 
fered to Apollo. | | 

This T:tius, when out of his office, was proſccured before the Romax 
Knights, and condemned to baniſhment, far having in his houſe a picture 
of Saturninus; an act of riggur juſtified by Cicero. en wow 
 Furius, likewiſe, wha had oppoſed Metellus's return, was, after the Rabir. c. 9. 
expiration of his office, accuſed. of treaſon by Canuleius and. Decianus, two App. toc. 
of the Tribunes. The enraged People, without ſo much as hearing his cit. 
defence, tore him in pieces. And becauſe Deciauus, in a ſpeech on that pio. ca 
occaſion, lamented the death of Saturninus, he was, next year, brought ap- Val. p. 
to a trial and baniſhed, though a very worthy man, according to Valerius 037”. 
Maximus. | | | OE og 

The times now favoured 


| ed Metellus Numidicus. At. the motion of the © 9 
Tribune Calidius, he was, with the univerſal conſent of the People, recalled |; 
from baniſhment*. At his return to Rome, the whole city went out ta e. 2. 
meet, him, and the day was not ſufficient for receiving the congratulations ne ape | 
of the Senate and the reſt of the Citizens. | 3 | - xxviii.. 
Plutarch reports, that Marius, to avoid ſeeing the return of Metellus, — N 
ſet out, before that time, on a voyage to Ala, under pretence of diſcharg- A. 3 | 
ing a vow he had made to Cybele, the mother of the Gods. If fo, Metel. Flut- in- 
lus did not arrive in Jtaly till the year 655, for we find Marius at Rome Yar, 
in that year, being the .Conſulſhip of Q. Cacilius Metellus Nepos, Bef. Che” 


d In this Conſulſhip was born, at Rome, the ſame firmneſs and ſteadineſs of foul in Fs ConC:. 
Jo Cæſar, on the fourth of the Ides, 7. . both fortunes :” Eundem conftat pari us —— 
the tweltth of the month Quintilis, afterwards, & exſfulem. fuifſe if reftitutum : adio modera. 
from him, called x uly. k |  #onis beneficio, medius ſemper inter ſecundas & 

© Metellns, at this time, reſided at advery/as res animi firmitate venſatus . Val. 


Falles in Lydia: letters to inform him of 
his recal, were brought to him, while pre- 


ſent at the celebration of ſame games: he 
deferred reading them till the ſhew was over. 
No emotions were. diſc6vered by his looks. 
4 Baniſhed, os recalied (ſays Val. Mar.) he 
% had the ſame ſerenity of countenance j 


Max, I. iv. c. 1. $13. | 
N. B. This does not very well accord with. 


what Se/yft reports of his temper and beha- 
viour, on occaſion of Marius s being appoint- 
ed to ſucceed. him, in the conduct of the Va- 


midian war. See above, p. 55. 


and 
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De Roman Hiſtory. 
V. R. 655. and T. Didius. Theſe Conſuls, in the 


was to be propoſed to the Comitia. 


inning of their adminiſtration, 
obtained the enacting of two laws; the firſt, to revive an old cuſtom now 


fallen into neglect, viz. That of notifying to the People three market- 
days (that is, 'twenty-ſeven days) before hand, the purport of any law that 


The ſecond, that if the law conſiſted 


Of ſeveral articles, the People might be free to ſeparate them, and reject 


_ *thoſe which they did not 
was given to the reſt. 


facts were too clear 
move compaſſion in 


e Judges. 


the pathetic, may be thought ſufficiently proved by 
tears even from Marius, who was one of the bench. | 


approve, while the ſanction of their authority 


Aguilius, who had been collegue to Marius in his fifth Conſulſhip, and 
mpleated the reduction of the rebel ſlaves in Sicily, was now brought 
e of grievous extortion in that province. Antonius, Con- 
c. x. & pro Jul of the laſt year, undertook the defence of the accuſed, and, becauſe the 
ab ainſt him to be diſputed, confined himſelf wholly to 
s. That the orator was 3 rayon maſter of 


a" % 
* 


„ that he drew 


A certain Fribune of the People, named Duronius, repealed, this year, 


5 is * one of the ſumptuary laws; Il gem de coercendis conviviorum ſumptibus 


latam.] On this occaſion, Duronius made a ſpeech of a very extraordinary 
tenour, to the People, from the Roſtra. © Reſtraints have been impoſed 
«© upon us, Romans, which are not to be endured: we are faſt bound 
nin the galling chains of ſervitude: a law was enacted, nay, is ſtill in 
force, to confine the expences of our tables. What a twang of antique 
< rufticity ! we abrogate, we annul that law: for what is a man's liberty, 


fortune by coſtly entertainments, if it be his 


During the wars with the Cinbri, and with the Slaves of Sicily; che 


now they ordered the 


P- - Romans ſent no forces into Spain: they only ſent Ambaſſadors thither, 
rent, if poſſible, all matter of "quarrel. But 
Cray | X onſul Didius into that country with an army. 
Blut in Ser torius accompanied him thither, in quality of Legionary Tribune. 


The Conful fought a battle, ſucceſsfully, with the Vaccæi ; and, after- 


_E/Frentinur (Stratag. I. il. c. 10. $i.) tells 
us, that Didius fought a great battle in 
Spain; that night having put an end to it, 


] Roman General then cauſed the teſt 
part of his dead ſoldiers to be buried; and 


chat the Spaniards, the next day, ſeeing more 
of their own people ſlain, than of che enemy, 
they concluded themſelves vanquiſhed; and 


chority of Appian, is uncertain. 


| e of Termiſum to abamdon their town, * which 
was ſtrongly ſituated, and live in a plain, where they had neither walls, 
* nor fortifications. He then reduced Colenda, after a ſiege of nine months, 
and ſold the inhabitants for ſlaves. Not far from this town, was a 


ſubmitted to the conditions of peace impoſed 


by Didiwe. According to the Epitome. of 
Livy (I. hex.) Didizs, when Proconſul, fought 
fucceſsfully- againſt. the Celtiberiamt. Whe- 
ther theſe battles are the ſame, or different 
from what are related in the text, on the au- 


17 13 


colony 
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colony of Celtiberians, to whom, for their ſervices againſt the Ly/tanians, Y- R655: 
Marius, by authority from the Roman Senate, had granted ſome lands for CR 
a poſſeſſion. It is pretended, that theſe Celliberians, being poor, lived by 354 Conſ. 
robbery ; and, for this, Didius, under pretence of dividing the territory f 
Colenda among them, decoyed them to his camp, and there cauſed them 
all to be maſſacred, men, women, and children, For theſe exploits he 
had a triumph. | ; | | 

In the winter, Sertorius being quartered at Caſtulo, a city upon the Plut. in 
Betis, the debauchery and licentiouſneſs of his ſoldiers, provoked the Stor. 
inhabitants to conſpire with their neighbours, the Gyriſæni, to ſurprize 
the Romans, and put them to the ſword. The Gyriſæni were accordingly 
admitted in the night. Sertorius made his eſcape, and rallying thoſe 
of his men, who had likewiſe eſcaped, fetched a compaſs, re-entered the 
city, by the ſame gate, whereat the Gyriſæni had been admitted, and 
where the inhabitants. had neglected to poſt a guard. Townſmen and 
ſtrangers he put all to the ſword, and then, making his ſoldiers cloath 
themſelves in the habits of the Caſtulonians, and Gyriſeni, led them ſtraight 
to the city of the latter, where, being miſtaken for Spaniards, and admit- 


ted as ſuch, they ſlew a great number of the inhabitants, and fold the reſt 
for ſlaves. | ne 


It appears by the Capitoline tables, that the Roman arms proſpered this 
year in Further Spain, under the conduct of C. Cornelius Dolabella, and that 
he had a triumph for his exploits *. 

In the following Conſulſhip of C. Cornelius Lentulus and P. Licinius V. R. 656. 
Craſſus (father of the Triumvir,) the Senate, by a decree, prohibited hu- Bef. Chr. 
man ſacrifices, which, according to Pliny, had, till that time, been openly Rs oo 
practiſed ; nor was the practice yet totally aboliſhed at Rome, if we may — 
believe Dio Caſſius, who mentions two men being ſacrificed in the Campus I in. _ 5 
Martius, in the times of Julius Cæſar. 8 | DIC GE 

Marius was now returned from 4/ia. Though he had made the perfor- l. ir. 
mance of a vow to Cybele the pretence for his voyage thither, his real de- Pac. 2 
ſign (according to Plutarch) been to kindle a war in Alia, and parti- Mar. 
cularly with Mithridates, King of Pontus, who, of all the potentates there, 

ſeemed the moſt diſpoſed thereto. * 
As Marius had not the talents neceſſary to make a conſiderable figure 
in time of peace, his reputation among the people declined daily, and he 

therefore wanted to be again at the head of an army, that he might 
fill Rome with the fame of his atchievements, and his houſe with the 
{poils of Pontus. He arrived at the court of Mitbhridates, and was treated 


by him with great civility and marks of eſteem ; yet was not thereby induced 


All the barbarous nations bordering up- this time, againſt Rame - but the particulars 
on Macedon (except a people called the Den- of this war are not tranſmitted to us. Cic. 
feleti) ſeem to have been up in arms, about # Piſ. c. 34 = ET | 
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98 | The Roman Hi/tory, Book VII. 
v. R. 656. to ſoften, in any degree, the harſhneſs of his wonted manner: bluntly and 
* 8 dryly he ſaid to the monarch, There is no medium, you muſt either find a 
355 Conf. Way to become more powerful than the Romans, or you muſt quietly obey 
m— their commands. This diſcourſe aſtoniſhed Mithridates, who, though he 
had often heard of the Roman haughtineſs, had never made trial of it 
before. | | | 
Marius, on his return to Rome, finding himſelf neglected, like a wea- 
pon of war in time of peace, would not venture to ſtand for the Cenſor- 
ſhip, though his ambition carried him to aſpire to that. office. He gave 
out, that Fe did not chuſe to offend people, by a ſtrict ſearch into their 
Val. Max. lives and conduct. Rome beſtowed that Magiſtracy on L. Valerius Flac- 
* & 9+ cus, and M. Antonius, the orator : and theſe Cenſors ſtruck Duronius's 
name out of the liſt of the Senators, for having repealed the ſumptuary 
law before-mentioned. | | : | 
Jol.Obſeg. We learn from Julius Obſequens, that the Romans fought ſucceſsfully 
646. this year againſt the Dardani and the Medi, a people inhabiting the coun- 
tries now called Servia and Boſnia. | 
Y.R. 657. Ptolemy Apion, King of Cyrene *, dying in the year of Rome 657, when 


: TY Cn. Domitius Anobarbus and C. Caſſius Longinus were Conſuls, bequeathed 
356 Conf. his dominions, by will, to the Romans, which he had no right to do. Cy- 


rene had formerly belonged to Egypt, but Prolemy Phyſcon, ſucceſſor to his 


| 1 brother Philometor, in the throne of that kingdom, had, at his death, left 


the province of Cyrene to Apion, his ſon by a concubine: but this parti- 
tion of the kingdom was to ceaſe upon the death of Apion. - 

Y.Y.658. The Conſular faſces being transferred to L. Licinius Craſſus, the orator, 
e aid 2 Mucius Scævola, the moſt able lawyer of his time; theſe Magiſtrates 
5 $7 Con. got a law enacted, which, Cicero ſays, was, in the opinion of all men, very 
F_—— prejudicial to the Republic. Many of the talians, though not really Ro- 
Go? man Citizens, acted as if they were entitled to the privileges of citizenſhip. 
Orat. 1. The new law imported, that no man, who could not produce a juſt title to 


et Aſcon. Roman citizenſhip, ſhould be admitted to act as ſuch; and that even thoſe, 


in loc. 


Cic. deOf- Who were born at Rome, if they had no other claim to citizenſhip, ſhould 
fic. I. iii. be ſent into the countries of their reſpective families. This law ſo much 


an offended all the alians, that it proved one of the chief cauſes of the So-— 


cial war, which broke out about three years after. 


b In this country grew the, beſt Laſerpi- fleſh a fine taſte: but Strabo ſays, that the 
tium, or Silpbium, the juice of which, when - Numidians, invading that country, pulled up 
brought to a conſiſtence, was worth its all the Laſerpitium by the roots. Lib. xvii. 
* in gold. Pliny (1. xix. c. 3.) tells p. 837. | 

us, that the Publicans deſtroyed all the La- © 'The Romans declared the cities of Cy- 
ferpitium in Cyrenaica, by feeding their cattle renaica free, and did not reduce this country 
with it, having experienced that it not only to the form of a province, till the time of 
fattened them exceedingly, but gave their Hula. | ; 5 


It 
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It is uncertain what province fell to Scævola, but, it is probable, there 4 5 6 58. 
was nothing to do in it, ſeeing he gave it up, that he might not put the 94. 
public to expence. | | 357 Conf, 

His collegue Craſſus, leſs frugal and more ambitious, fearched the Ales gon jn 
(ſays Cicero) to find a triumph where no enemies were to be found. At-9:at. in 
length he met with a gang of robbers, who had no certain leader; and Pf. pi 
who, neither by their reputation, nor their numbers, were worthy to be Sen 
called enemies of the Roman people. Thoſe robbers he reduced, and for Id. de In- 
this exploit he demanded a triumph at his return to Rome. The Senate, 3 5 
out of regard to his dignity and authority, were going to grant his requeſt, Aicon. loc. 
when his collegue interpoſed, and forbad the decree to pals. . , cit. 
Under the following adminiſtration of L. Domitius Ainobarbus and C. Y.R. 659. 
Cæcilius Caldus, P. Sulpicius, a young man famous for his eloquence, ac- Bef. Chr. 
cuſed Norbanus before the Roman Knights, for a tumult he had raiſed the 3 58 Con. 
laſt year, when Tribune, on occaſion of the trial of Cæpio; the ſame Cæ- 
pio who, in 648, had been depoſed from the Proconſulſhip, for his miſ- 
conduct in the Cimbrian war. One of the crimes, now laid to Cæpio's 
charge, was his riotous oppoſition to a law of Saturninus, for diſtributing 
corn to the people at a low price. The chief men of the Senate intereſted 
themſelves Ge the accuſed ; the Conſul Craſſus pleaded his cauſe, and two 
Tribunes of the Commons interpoſed their authority : but Norbanus, 
having inflamed the multitude, they drove away his opponents with 
{tones, wounded Æmilius Scaurus, Preſident of the Senate, and condemned 
Capio to baniſhment. Norbanuss crime was heinous, the proofs clear, Cic. de o- 
the parties againſt him ſtrong, but nothing could reſiſt the eloquence rat. |: ii. 
of M. Antonius, who undertook his defence. He gave ſuch colours to 
actions, truly unjuſtifiable, that the Judges, men of great probity, ac- 
cording to Cicero, abſolved the criminal, without thinking they diſhonoured 
themſelves. 1 2 -£ , | | 

In the following Conſulſhip of C. Valerius Flaccus and M. Heren- YR: 660. 
nius, Sylla, who, the laſt year, had, without ſucceſs, ' ſtood for the ww bn _ 
Prætorſhip, now, partly by a popular behaviour, and partly by the help 359 Conſ. 
of money, got himſelf choſen to that office, though he had not paſſed —— 
through the Adileſbip. We are told that Cæſar Strabo, a man of a face- Plut. in 
tious wit, to whom the new Prætor, on occaſion of ſome . quarrel, had Sy!i- 
ſaid, in a threatning manner, I. ſhall uſe the power of my office ; anſwered 
him, Jaughing, Right , it is your office indeed; for you bought it, and 
aid for it. | The CE 
P. Rutilius Rufus, who had aſſiſted Scævola in correcting the abuſes 


Rutilius had formerly ſtood competitor for having, bribed the voters. Scaurur, being 
the Conſulſhip which M. Æmilius Scaurus,the ac uitted, accuſed Rulilius of the ſame crime, 
Preſident of the Senate; and Scazrus having with as little ſucceſs. Cit. in Brut. S 30. and 


carried the election, Rutilius accuſed him of de Orat. I. ii. c. 69. 
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committed by the Publicans in Asa, and whom the ancient hiſtorians 


e repreſent as one of the beſt men in Rome, was accuſed before the Roman 


rat. I. i. 


c. 21. 
In Brut. 
8 
Pro Font. 
Co 13. 


In Piſ. 


c. 39. * 
Vell. Pat. 
I. ii. 

Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixx. 


Bio Caf. him; a ſtriking proof o 


ap Valeſ. 
p. 637. 
Val. Max 
I. ii. c. 10 


Val. Max. 


* 


> 


V. R. 66r 
Bef. Chr. 


Knights of extortion in that very province. Rutilius would neither ſup- 


Pro 1118 plicate his Judges, nor change his habit, nor employ the eloquence of 


Antonius or Craſſus to plead his cauſe; but ſpoke for himſelf, plainly 
and ſimply, without having recourſe to any of the arts of oratory ; yet 
he ſuffered his nephew Cozta, and Q: Scævola, to whom he had formerly 
been Lieutenant, to ſay ſomething in his favour. The Judges, in revenge 
of his having abridged the profits of the Publicans, who were generally 
Roman Knights, condemned him to baniſhment, and confiſcated his 
effects; which did not prove ſufficient to pay the fine impoſed upon 
f his innocence. And Dio ſays, that his papers 
ſufficiently atteſted his juſt title to all he poſſeſſed. In his exile, he loſt 
nothing of his affection for his native country. When ſomebody, to 
comfort him, intimated to him, that a civil war was going to break out, 
and he would then be recalled, he anſwered, V bat harm have 1 done you, 
that you ſhould wiſh me to return to my country, with more ſorrow than 1 
. left it? He might have returned, after the victories of Sy/la, who 
invited him home, but he choſe rather to continue in exile : perhaps, he 
was unwilling to be an eye-witneſs of Sy/la's tyranny : for that he was a 
truly honeſt man, may be well preſumed. from another particular related 
of him; One of his friends having aſked of him an unjuſt thing, and 
being ſo much offended at his refuſal, as to ſay to him, with indignation, 
Of bat advantage is your friendſhip. to me, if you will not do what I deſire of 
you ? Rutilius anſwered, And of what value is yours to me, if I can preſerve 
it. only by baſe in + | 


I 


Sylla (im 66 10 is ſent into Afia, ro check the ambition of Mithridates, 
King of Pontus. The genealogy, early adventures, and enterpriſes of this 


- 


HE next year, when C. Claudius Pulcher, and M. Perperna, were- 
Conſuls, Sila had commiſſion from the Senate to go into Alfa, 


360 Conf. and there replace, on the throne of Cappadocia, Ariobarzanes, who had 


According to Eu/ebius, the poet Luere- books of his poem in his lucid intervals 
tius was born in the wo year A dhe 17iſt (which books Cicero afterwards corrected,) 
Olympiad, which anſwers to this year of and that he killed himſelf in the forty-fourth 
Rome 660. The ſame author writes, that year of his age. Euſeb. Chron. L. Pofter. ap. 
Lucretius was mad : a diſtemper brought Scaliger, p. 150. ; | 
upon him by a filtre : that he wrote ſome _ 5 


been 
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been driven thence by Mithridates, ſurnamed Eupator, King of Pon- X Hy 661. 


tus *;* © 


This Mithridates (who ſtruggled long with the Romans for the empire 360 Dont. 


of Ala) had aſcended the throne at eleven or twelve years of age. 


It is 


ſaid, that, during his minority, his tutors attempted to deſtroy him, by —_ 
mounting him on a fiery horſe unbroken ; a danger he eſcaped by his ad- juſt. 
dreſs : that they afterwards plotted to poiſon him, but that he, aware of Ni. 


their deſign, guarded himſelf againſt it by excellent antidotes: and it is 


C. 2. 


added, that the frequent uſe of theſe gave him a conſtitution proof againſt 


the moſt deadly poiſon. 
grew fond of being thought ſki] 


He e himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and 


ul in that art; inſomuch, that his courtiers, 


to humour his vanity by a ſervile complaiſance, uſed to ſlaſh, or burn them- 
ſelves, in ſome part of their bodies, on purpoſe to give him an opportunity Plut. de 
of ſhewing his ſkill in the cure. To ſecure himſelf from aſſaſſination, he Adult. et 


Amic. 


pretended to be extremely fond of hunting, and (if we may believe Juſtin) diſerim. 
was ſeven years without ſleeping a night in any houſe; he lay in the moun- Juſtin. 


tains, and ſeldom in the ſame place. 


This manner of life rendered 3 


robuſt, hardened his body againſt the changes and inclemency of the ſea- 

ſons, and prepared him to ſuſtain all the fatigues of war. During his non- — 
age, the Romans took from him the Greater Phrygia, which they had aſſigned vid. vol. 
to his father, as the reward of his ſervices in the war with Ariſtonicus, and II. P. s. 


to which he had pretenſions of an earlier date, it having been given to his Juſt 


great grandfather Selemcus Calinicus. 


Xxxxviii. 
cit. 


Among the firſt acts of his reign, ke put to death not only his guar- App. in 
dians, but his mother and his brother. After this, he formed vaſt ithridat. 


projects for enlarging his dominions 


d He was deſcended from a long ſeries of 


Kings, who had reigned in Pontus before him. 
The firſt of them was one of thoſe ſeven 
Princes,. that ſlew the Magians, and- ſettled 
the kingdom of Per/ia on Darius Hyſtaſpes, 
and, having obtained the ſovereignty of this 
country, tranſmitted it to his poſterity, through 
| fixteen generations; Mithridates Eupator being 
_ reckoned the ſixteenth from him. Pos. 1. v. 
p. 388, Florus. Diod. Sic. Aurel. Via, 
Appian. * | 1 
1. The firſt of theſe, of whom we find a 
name in hiſtory, is that Mirhridates, who, 
dying in the year before Chri/ 303, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon. [ Diod. Sic. I. xv.]. 
2. Ariobarzancs. (then Governor of Phry- 
gia for Artaxerxes Mnemon, King of Perfia,) 


who, having reigned twenty-ſix years, was 


* , 


ſucceeded by his ſon. 
3- Mithridates, the ſecond, in the year 


very much en! 


dates Rupator. 


p. 180. 


. He ſubdued a great part of Scythia, . 
bp all 


(before Crit) 337. — On his death. he 
was ſucceeded by his ſon. | 

4+ Mithridates, the third, who, having Diod. Sic, 
the kingdom of Pontus, l. xx. 
by new acquiſitions, was reckoned as the Strabo. 
founder of it, and therefore is, by hiſtorians, I. xii. 562. 
called Xriſter (i. e. the Founder.) He reigned Appian. 
in Pontus thirty-ſix years, and on his death, 219d. Sic. 


which happened in the year 266, left his king: I. xx. 


dom to his ſon, Ariobarxanes. 


From this Mithridates the Founder, Mabri- Plut. in 


dates Eupator was the eighth: but of theſe Demetr. 


hiſtory furniſheth us with the names only of Appian. 


| fix, and theſe are; 1, Mithridates - Kriſtes. 


2. Ariobarzanes. 3. Mithridates. 4. Phar- 
naces. 5. Mithridates Evergetes. 6. Mithri- ee Pri- 
Ap eaux. 


f Afa, at this time, is thus 


© 'The. ſtate: 


* 
, Y 


repreſented by M. Crevier. 


The Romans poſſeſſed Afa, properly fo 


Y-R 8 7 all Colchis, and the adjoining countries, and obliged the Thracians, the 
* „r. Baſtarne, the Sarmatæ, and all the nations of the Tanais, the Palus Mæo- 
360 Conſ. fis, and at the mouth of the Danube, to enter into alliance with him, and 
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2 aſſiſt him with their forces. | 
8 5 n. . If is ſaid, that, elated with his victories, he propoſed to himſelf nothing 


c. z. leſs than the conqueſt of all Aa; and that, with this view, he privately 
left his court, and, attended by a few of his friends, went over all that 
continent, in order to know the ſtrength of the towns and fortreſſes. 
But, perhaps, this ſtory was invented to make the king appear, in ſome 
ſort, the aggreſſor in the war, which he afterwards ſuſtained againſt the 


Romans. 


' 


At his return home, his wife Laodice, who, in his abſence, had been 
unfaithful to him, conſpired with her lovers to take him off by poiſon : 
both crimes being diſcovered by a ſlave, the King put her, and her ac- 


complices, to death. 


v 


After this, he leagued himſelf with Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, and 
ſon of Pruſias; in conſequence of which they made themſelves maſters of 
Papblagonia. Pylemenes, King of that country, having complained at 
Rome, the Senate, by their Ambaſſador, ordered the two Kings to reſtore 
what they had uſurped. Mithridates (ſays Fuſtin) thinking himſelf a match 
for the Romans, returned for anſwer, that Paphlagonia had fallen to his 
father by. inheritance, who having never been blamed for claiming it, 


it was wonderful, that the ſame claim ſhould be conſidered as a crime in 


the ſon. But the hiſtorian, afterwards, tells us, that the King obeyed the 


decree of the Senate. 


The Rithynian promiſed to reſtore his ſhare of Paphlagonia to Pylemenes, 
the lawful King; and, by way of fulfilling his promiſe, proclaimed his 
own ſon King of that country, by the name of Fylæmenes. 


called, that is, the kingdom of Pergamus, 


which had been left them by the will of At- 


talus Philometor, and conquered them from 
Ariftonicus. ; 

Nicomedes Philopator, ſon of Prufias, reign- 
ed in Bythinia, | 


Papblagonia had long had its Kings, whoſe . 


common name was Pylzmenes. As it was 
ſituated between the dominions of the Kings 


of Pontus and Bithynia, it had ſuffered much 
from thoſe two powerful neighbours ; and its 


ancient Kings ſeemed to have been reduced 
very low, from the time of Mithridates Ewer- 


Next to Paphlagonia, along the coaſt of 
the Euxine ſea, was the kingdom of Pon- 


" 
* 
. * 
2 - 
* + <4 £ * . . - 
o „ — 
- 
— „ 
* 
7 * 


Cappadocia was under Ariarathes, the ſon 
of another of that name, who died in the 
ſervice of the Romans in the war with Ariſto- 
uicus. 


Galatia was divided between ſeveral te- 


8. | 

But all theſe ſtates, and the other parts of 
Alia Minor, without being immediately un- 
der the Roman ſway, reſpected their great- 
neſs, and in a manner received the law from 


them. Eſpecially when any troubles or quar- 
rel aroſe, between the = Wot or States of 


thoſe countries, , the Romans did not fail to 


make themſelves the arbitrators of them, and 


their opinion amounted," in effect, to a com- 


mand. Crew. vol. X. book xxxii. 


This 
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This affair had no important conſequences : but the enterprizes of Mi- 
thridates upon Cappadocia produced an open rupture between him and the 
Romans. | a X 

Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, had married Laodice, the ſiſter of the Ki 


one Gordius, to get Ariarathes aſſaſſinated, but formed the deſign of de- 
ſtroying thoſe ſons of his own ſiſter. Before he could execute this project, 
Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, ſeized the vacant throne of Cappadocia. 
Hereupon Mithridates, pretending to eſpouſe the intereſt of his nephews, 
ſent ſuccours to his ſiſter Laodice, in order to expel the uſurper : but the 
Queen had already married him. | | | 
The King of Pontus, much diſpleaſed with theſe tidings, marched an 
army into Cappadocia, drove out Nicomedes, and placed the elder of Lao- 
| dice's ſons upon the throne. Not many months after, he e . to his 
nephew, that he ſhould recal Gordius, the aſſaſſin, from baniſhment. In 
this propoſal, his view was to have a pretence for war, in caſe his nephew 
denied his requeſt, and, in caſe he granted it, to get rid of him by the ſame 
hand which had murdered his father. The young King refuſed, and both 
ſides prepared for war. Mzthridates brought into the field 80, ooo foot, 
10,000 horſe, and 600 armed chariots ; and the Cappadocian, aſſiſted by 
the neighbouring Kings, had an army no leſs numerous. The King of 
Pontus, doubtful concerning the event of the war, invited his nephew to an 
amicable conference, and there ſtabbed him with his own hand, in fight of 
both armies. He then placed his own ſon, a child of eight years old, upon 


the throne of Cappadocia, gave him the name of Ariarathes, and aſſigned - 


him Gordius for his tutor. | 


The Cappadocians, oppreſſed by their governors, ſent into Ala for the Juſtin. is, 
younger brother of their late King, and put him at their head. But this 


Prince, being defeated in battle by Mitbridates, fled out of the country, 
and ſoon after died. | : 

 Nicomedes, fearing leſt the King of Pontus, now in poſſeſſion of Cap- 
padocia, ſhould from thence invade Bithynia, which bordered upon it, 
ſuborned a young man, of great beauty, to call himſelf a fon of the late 
Ariarathes, and petition the Roman Senate for the crown of Cappadocia. 
Queen Laodice joined in the fraud, and went to Rome with the impoſtor, 
there to own him for her ſon by her former huſband. Mitbhridates, with 
equal impudence, ſent Gordius to the Senate to aſſure them, that the boy, 
who actually reigned in Cappadocia, was a ſon of the late King Ariara- 
thes . The Conſcript Fathers took Cappadocia from Mitbridates, and. 


Paplagonia 


* Tuſtin, from whom we have this tory, fighting for the Romans agus Ariftonicus... 


_ ſays, that Mithridates pretended the boy was But this cannot be true, if what the hiſto- 
so of that Ariarathes, who loſt his life in rian had ſaid before be true, that the boy 
| | was 


* 


of Pontus, and by her had two ſons. Mithridates, nevertheleſs, that he PEN 
might poſſeſs himſelf of Cappadocia, not only contrived, by the means of c. 1. 
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e e from Nicomedes, and declared both countries free. But the 


Cappadocians, accuſtomed to monarchical government, deſired they might 


have a King. Their requeſt being granted, their choice fell upon Ario- 
barzanes, a Cappadocian noble. Mitbridates did not openly oppoſe the 
execution of this decree, but, we are told, that he, underhand, ſtirred up 
the Armenians againſt the Cappadocians; and we find that Sylla had a com- 


miſſion to reſtore Ariobarzanes to his dominions, and that he effected it, 


after having driven from thence Gordius and the Armenians. | 
According to Plutarch, Sylla made a progreſs as far as to the Euphra- 
bes, and, while he was encamped on the hu 2 of that river, Arſaces, King 
of the Parthians, ſent Ambaſſadors to him, deſiring an alliance with the 
Roman Republic: Though the Parthians were a nation the greateſt for 
extent of dominion, the moſt warlike, and the richeſt in Ala, they were 
little known at Rome. Sylla reckoned among the moſt fortunate of his 
adventures that of being the firſt Roman to whom the Parthians had ſent a 
folemn embaſſy. At the audience which he gave to the Ambaſſador, he 
placed himſelf in the middle between him and the King of Cappadocia ; and 
the Parthian miniſter, for having ſuffered this, paid afterwards the forfeit 
of his head. | 8 5 

Sylla, at his return to Rome, was accuſed of having plundered the allies 
of the Republic, during his adminiſtration in Aſia: but his accuſer dropt 
the proſecution *. | | TY | 


was but eight years old: for the Conſul Per- toricians, and pretended, by certain rules and 


perna finiſhed the war with Ariſtonicus in the 
ear 623. Mithridates therefore, it is pro- 


ble, pretended, that the boy in queſtion, 
Was the grandſon of that Ariaratbes, who had 
ſix ſons Þy his wife Laodice, the five eldeſt of 
which the mother poiſoned, that ſhe might 
not be deprived of the adminiſtration of the 
kingdom. The fixth, who was preſerved b 
his relations, afterwards married Laodice, ſiſ- 
ter of Mithridates, and was aſſaſſinated by his 
order. Of the two ſons of this marriage, 
 Mithridates killed one with his own hand, and 
dethroned the other, who, ſoon afterwards, 
died with grief. : | 
A ſort of profeſſors had been introduced 


anto Rome, who called themſelves Latin Rhe- 


: 
* 


definitions, to teach the Roman youth the art 
of eloquenge. Craſſus, the orator, now in 
the Cenſorſhip with Cz. Domitius nobarbus, 
thought there was nothing to be learnt of 
theſe maſters, but impudence ; in conjunc- 
tion, therefore, with his collegue, he, by 
edict, obliged them to ſhut up their ſchools. 
Cic. de Orat. I. iii. c. 24. 

The magiſtracy of ele two Cenſors paſſed 
almoſt intirely in diſputes between them - 
ſelves ; the ae of which was, perhaps, 
their difference of character: Domitius being 
frugal, Craſſus given to expence. Their 
quarrels were too ridiculous to deſerve a place 
m hiſtory * Cf 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
CHAP. VI. 


Livius Druſus, T ribune of the People, undertakes, without ſucceſs, to procure 
to the Italian allies the privileges of Roman citizenſhip, 


FN the Conſulſhip of L. Marcius Philippus and Sex. Julius Cæſar, Me > 
| great commotions were raiſed at Rome, on account of ſome laws „o 


propoſed by a Tribune of the People, M. Livius Druſus *, the fon 463 Cant, 


of that Druſus, whom the Senate had ſpirited up to defeat the projects of, A 


Caius Gracchus. Et. Bell. Civ. 
The hiſtorians have left us a very unſatisfactory account of the Tri- 1. i. p. 377- 
buneſhip of this Druſus; they are not agreed among themſelves in ©* ©. 9- 
relation to his character, or to his views, or to the ſubject of his laws: c. 7. 
= are the facts they relate altogether conſiſtent with what they ſay of n. NS 
Em OE 1 be 5 Liv. Epit. 
According to Appian*, the Tribune chiefly aimed at procuring the l. x, hexi. 
right of Roman citizenſhip for the 7alian allies : but moſt authors affirm, Ort. pro. 
that his main deſign was to aſſert the authority of the Senate. The men, C. Corn. 
who oppoſed him with the greateſt vehemence, were the Conſul Marcus Flor: | i 
Philippus and a Senator named 9, Servilius Cæpio, who had formerly Salla. 
been in ſuch intimate friendſhip with the Tribune, that they had ex- Pp. a. de 
changed wives; which, Strabo ſays, was an antient cuſtom amongſt the > = 
Romans: yet theſe friends quarrelled afterwards about a ring that was ſold Dio. Cal. 
at an auction, and were reconciled. ' _ . 5 
To bring the People to favour his projects, Druſus propoſed ſeveral Stab. 1. 
laws for giving lands, and diſtributing corn to the poorer citizens; xi. p. 515. 
and theſe laws he is ſaid to have carried by force“, and by the aſſiſ- P 
tance of the allies, to whom he promiſed the freedom of Rome. He allo c. 
planted in 7taly and Sicily many ' colonies of Roman citizens, not indeed þV: pit 
by virtue of new laws, but in conſequence of ſuch as had been already App. loc. 
enacted. If we may believe ſome authors, he was ſo profuſe in his grants, cit. 
that he himſelf ſaid, he had left nothing for any body to give away, 8 58 ” 
unleſs 'it were dirt and air. It was, probably, at this time, and to the end Au. de 
"x . ? Ws | | Ir. ult. 


This Druſus was uncle to the younger The Tribune made a jeſt of this : It is not 

Caro, and great uncle to the famous Glood, ſays he, it is the gravy of thruſpes: 

M. Brutus. Cic. pro Mil. c. 7. & in Brut. for, it ſeems, Philippus loved good eating, 

casa £6 ee e 8 feb ' After this, the Conſul, by order of Draſus, 

d In ſome conteſt upon occaſion of theſe was dragged to priſon. Val. Max. I. ix. c. 

laws, Dra/us ordered one of his clients to 5. § 2. dud. de Vir. Ula. The laſt cited 
ſeize the Conſul ' Philippus. The man author alſo relates, that Draſus threatened 

zraſped him by the throat with ſuch vio- to have Cæpio thrown from the Tarpeian 

ence, that the blood ſtarted out at his noſe: rock. |, ;- eo 155 
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ic. pro. 
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c. 7. 
App. p. 


322 

Cic. loc. 
cit. & pro. 
Cluent, 

c. 56. 
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that the Public might be the more able to bear the expence of his lar- 
geſſes, that he ordered one eighth part of alloy to be mixed with the ſilver 
coin *. Rs 

The Senate, and eſpecially Aimilius Scaurus, puſhed on Druſus to 
take away the right of judging from the Knights, He either could not, 
or would not, execute this ſcheme. But he propoſed a law. ordaining, 
that the right of judging ſhould be- equally divided between the Senators 
and the Knights; and that all ] aas who ſhould be charged with 
taking money for giving judgment, ſhould be brought to trial ©; for 
hitherto the Knights were not liable to be called to account for any ſen- 
tence they had paſſed, nor were they affected by ſeveral laws to which 
the Senators were ſubje&t. The Equeſtrian order ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
this laſt cauſe of _ law, as m_ as the former part of . at Not that 
1 imagined (ſays Cicero) that it was no crime to take money for 
5 ln judgment ; bur they ht it unjuſt that their body ſhould 
e be ſubject to the ſame laws as Senate. They ſaid, the Senators 
% have no reaſon to complain. They have rank, authority, intereſt, 


According to the text of Plim (l. xxxiii. 
c. 3) as explained by Hardouin, there was at 
this time in the treaſury of Rome 1,920,829 

unds of gold, which, by Arbuthret's calcu- 
— amounts to 52, 102, 486 J. 12 8. 6d. 
ſterling, but he thinks the ſum too extravagant, 
and perhaps, Pliny's numbers are not 


correct. Arbutbnat s Tables, p. 191. 


d Yell. Paterculus ſays, this law transferred 
the right r to the Senate. Florus 
ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. Accord- 


ing to Appian, it ordained, that the num- 


ber of Senators, which did not then amount 


to quite 300, ſhould be doubled, that the new 


members ſhould be of the Equeſtrian order, 
and that- from the whole body of the Senate, 
thus conſtituted, the Judges ſhould for the 
future be elected. The author of the lives of 
iltuſtrious men ſeems to agree with Appian. 
But. the accounts given by theſe authors are 
not conſiſtent with the ents which Ci- 
cero puts into the mouths of the Roman 
Knights, upon this occaſion. 5 
< Appran reports (p. 372) that the Roman 
Knights, conniving at one another, it was 
e eee on for the Judges to take 
ribes. —— ſays, _ Knights were 
u | „ and j without 
a — Then Syll transferred the 
right of judicature to the Senators, and they 


eee jaticas 25 
— 


Judges ſhould be choſen from among the 


Senators, the Knights, and the Tribuni 


| Erarii. And Cicero (1 Act. in Verr. c. 13.) 


tells us, that for near fifty years (he means 
from the time of C. Gracchus to Sylla) 
during which the Roman Knights were the 
Judges, there never was the leaſt ſuſpicion 
that any of them took money for giving 
judgment: whereas he brings many in- 
ſtances to prove, that the Senators were no- 
toriouſly guilty of that crime, when the 
right of judging cameto bein them. Speak- 
ing of his own time, he ſays, foreign nations, 
I imagine, will ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, to 
requeſt of the People to abrogate the law 
concerning extortion and embezzling the 
public money. For then the Governors of 
provinces will only plunder them of ſo much 
money as they want for themſelves and their 
children; whereas now they muſt, have 
enough to purchaſe patrons and advocates, 
and to bribe the Prætors and Judges. The 
famous Q. Catulus, in a f. made on 


occaſion of P 2 a law for 


reſtoring to the Tribunes ſome of. their an- 


. cient privileges, ſays, that the corruption of 


the Senatorian Judges was the reaſon why the 
Roman People ſo earneſtly deſired the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the Tribunician power. Pompey 
alſo n en, of this iniquity of the Sena- 
tors, 832 in his Conſulſhip, to find 


a remedy for it. | i 
S magiſtracies, 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


_ 


“ magiſtracies, prieſthoods, triumphs, the command of armies, and B. Restz. 


% provinces; and when they began their purſuits of theſe honours, they 


Bef, Chr. 


0. 


„ knew the conditions annexed to them. We, too, by the favour of the 361 Conſ. 


* Roman People, had we coveted high offices, might have been raiſed 
„ to the dignity of Senators: but, contented with our own order, and 
„the rank of our forefathers, we preferred a quiet life without glory, 
* to the ſtorms of envy, and the perplexity of ſuch trials, as this law 
« would involve us in. If it be objected, that we are as much Judges 
«© as they are Senators, it is true, but they voluntarily ſought that 
“ dignity: we, by being Knights, are forced to become Judges. Where- 
fore, either reſtore to us our youth, that we may ſue for offices, or, 
& fince this cannot be, ſuffer us to continue in that condition of life, 
„ for the ſake of which, we have renounced all pretenſions to offices and 
“ honours.” This plea was urged without effect. Druſus got his law 
paſſed, in ſpite of all oppoſition. | | 

But now the allies ſolicited the Tribune to perform his promiſe, and 
procure them the freedom .of Rome. As the Senate SE the People 
equallydiſliked this project, he found himſelf greatly at a loſs, how to put 
it in execution. It is ſaid, that, in order thereto, the [taltans E 


a plot to murder the Conſul Philippus at the Feriæ Latinæ, but Dru- 


ſus gave him notice of the danger. It ſeems Philippus oppoſed 


1 Auct. de 
aid ir. inug. 


the Senate with no leſs vehemence, than he did the Tribune. In a Cic de o- 


e Conſcript Fathers, and ſaid, he muſt find a way to have ano- 
ther Council : For with the Senate, ſuch as it was, he could not carry 


l. iii. 
1 


b 2 to the People during the Ferie, he made a ſharp invective againſt a. 


on the Public buſineſs. On the Ides of September, Druſus convened The 14th. 


the Fathers; and, after complaining heavily of Philipus, propoſed 
to them to deliberate on the offenſive words uttefred by him againſt 
the Senate in the late afſembly of the People. Craſſus, the orator, 
warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Senate, and it was thought (ſays 
Cicero) that as, on former occaſions, he had ſurpaſſed all other men in elo- 
quence, ſo, on this, he ſurpaſſed himſelf. The Conſul, a man of great 
ſpirit and reſolution, and the next in eloquence to Craſſus and Anto- 
nius, though by far unequal to either, anſwered with much heat; and 


by way of — the orator for having failed in reſpect to him, im- 


poſed a fine upon him, and demanded ſureties for the payment of the 
money. Craſjus replied, that he would never acknowledge the authority 


of a Conſul, who would not reſpect him as a Senator; that he was not 


to be terrified by a demand of ſureties; that his tongue muſt be cut out, 
before he would be ſilent, and that, even then, his breath ſhould oppoſe 
the inſolence of the Conful. After haranguing long with great vehe- 
mence, acuteneſs, and ſtrength, he gave his opinion in words weighty 
and eloquent, fays Cicero; that it ſhould be made appear to the 
Roman People, that the Senate had 1 been wanting to the Republic, 
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. 
1 
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Liv. Epit. 


I. «xi, 
App. de 
Bell. Civ. 
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Herenn. 1. 
IV. C. 22. 


25 1. i itt. 


Aug. de 
Vir. Illuft. 
Cic. pro 
Mil. c. 7. 
De Nat. 
Deor. I. iu. 


e. 33. 
In Vat. c. 9. 


1 be wat. called the” eh 11 Sore the Prue) war; ; being the 
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TMs 662. either in wiſdom or in fidelity. This, adds, the writer, was the laſt ora- 


tion of this divine man, for, in the vehemence of his action and diſcourſe, 
he was ſeized with a pain in his ſide, and then fell into a violent ſwear, 
which was ſucceeded by a ſhivering fit : but as the Senate had with una- 
nimity gone into his opinion, he would not leave the houſe, till he had 
ſeen the decree regiſtered: after which he went home ill of a fever, and 
died in ſeven days. | 

The Halians, ſeeing no probability of thats! obtaining the freedom of 
Rome by a law, began to hold conſultations*, how to prucure it by force 
of arms: and then Druſus, being looked upon as the author, or at leaſt the 
occaſional cauſe, of theſe cabals, became odious to the Senate. Shortly 
after, he was ſtabbed in a gallery of his own houſe: and though the houſe 
was, at that time, crouded with people, the aſſaſſin eſcaped unknown. The 
ſuſpicion (according to ſome writers) fell upon Philippus and Cæpio; ac- 


. cording to others, upon Q: Larius, Tribune of the Commons. No enquiry, 


however, was made concerning the murder. And the Senate, at the mo- 


tion of the Conſul Philippus, abrogated all the laws of Druſus by one de- 


cree, declaring, that they had been carried contrary to the Auſpices, and 


that the People were not bound by them: Cicero tells Us, that the Senate 


frequently aſſumed this power. 
As to the character of Druſus, authors differ extremely. vel. Rene 


culus commends him highly; perhaps, in flattery, to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius; for this Prince, (in whoſe time Paterculus wrote) was, by the mother's 
fide; deſcended from the family of Druſus. The greater number of writers 


repreſent the Tribune, as ambitious, proud, and violent. Cicero is of 


both opinions; for ſometimes he: Peaks konourably of of bin, and, at Pelle | 
ae W 1 ö 
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war of Rome with” ber Traian ALLIES. 


Js b el Andy dfetved, chat the Bale, had begun to concert | 


meaſures for ſupporting, by arms, their claim of the freedom of 
Rome. The murder of Druſus confirmed them in this reſolution: for 


now they totally deſpaired of obtaining, by treaty, thoſe privileges, to 


N ag they had ſo juſt a Morena The rights of a Lay ſul ained _— 


* Rech 85 Plutarch, lit wks. dont this ed; Oc. Vid. Tibet p. 46, in the 1 ooh 
ame, dat King Bocchus dedicated to the Gods, Seneca (de i Vit. c. 6.) tells us 
in the Capitol, a ſculpture in gold, repreſenting chat ſome _ people ught Druſus killed 
hamſelf delivering u up Fagurthe into the hands (himſelf ; but e obe . 5 died 


of Sylla : at I us Was 5 _ too ſoon.” 


71 12 1 d by 


troops. 


By the Italians were anciently meant, all the nations within the Rubicon sigen. de 
(which falls into the Adriatic, not far from Ariminium) and the Arnus, Jure Ital. 


| The Roman Hiſtory. 


by their arms, they having, in all its wars, furniſhed two thirds of the 


which diſcharges itſelf into the Tuſcan (or Hetrurian) ſea,” near Piſa, the 
firſt town of Hetruria. The country between theſe rivers and the Alps 
had the name of Ciſalpine Gaul, and was reduced to the form of a pro- 
vince.” The [talians were not called ſubjects, but allies ; and, as they had 
been ſubdued (moſt of them after many | defections) at different times, 
the conditions of their alliance were different. The Latines *,. properly 
ſo called, enjoyed the 'greateſt privileges: what theſe were is uncertain z 
but they were leſs than thoſe of Roman citizens, and greater than thoſe 
of the other ITalians. That theſe had not the right of ſuffrage, is mani- 


4 pi Ine. ST EELES 
* 13 Ls 5 , ; E 142 3 h a CT F 
2 The boundaries of Batium were ancient- 


or Tu/can, ſea to the Soüth. This country, 


in the time of the Sacial Har, extended to the 


Liris on the Eaft,. and to the country of the 
Mani on the North, The nations of Ol 
Latium, ' were the Albani, Rutuli, Volſci, and 


gu of Mb Latium; the Oſei, Auſnes, 


and Hernici. And all theſe Sigonius thinks 
had, in proceſs of time, the full rights of 
Latium. Sigon. de Antiq. Fur. Ital. I. i. 


By the Roman law no one, Who had 
the full rights of citizenſhip, could belong to 
- .chas, to give their ſuffrages. And Cicero 
.. (pro Sext. 10.) tells us, that the Latines took 
nothing more hentoufly, than there being ns 6 
Re ey 

which ſeldom happened. Salluft ſays, that. 


" 34+ 300 


Nor was any man 
obliged againſt his will to 3 his 1 
Itague & ex Latio multi, & Tuſculani 

Lans vini, & ex ceteris generibus gentes uni- 
verſe. in civitatem ſunt receptæ; ut Sabinorum, 
Volſcorum, Hernicorum : guibus ex ctvitatibus 


nec coat efjent civitatem mutare,. fi qui noluiſ- 


ent, fc,  Cic, pro Balb. c. 13. None there- 
fore could be Roman citizens, but ſuch: as 
lived in Nome, or in its proper territory; 
and, though many among the Latines, and 
even whole nations, as the Sabines, Volſci, 
and , Hernici, were made free of Roms; yet 
the full privilege of cinzenſhip extended on- 
ly.to thoſe qt them, who, accepting it, re- 
moved from their own cities to Rome, Which 
none of them were compelled to do. Sigo- 


* CY 
. * 6 huh 


feſt 


lle Ait Far. Leak I e. 4. J thinks, 


that all the Latines had the right of ſuffrage, 


but that the Conſuls had a power to order 


them to depart from Nome, at the time of 
holding the Comitia. And this he endea- 
vours to prove by ſeveral. examples. Spurius 
Calſius, Conſul in the year of Rome 267, 
having called as many as he could of the 
Latines and Hernici to vote in an Agrarian 
law, ' his'collegue, Virgiuius, by edict, com- 
manded every one, who had not a habita- 
tion in Rome, to quit the city. And the 
Conſul Fannius, in a like caſe,” commanded 
the Latines'to leave the city, though they 
had been invited thither by Caius Grac- 


by the Conſuls to leave Name, 


when Mamilius, the Tribune, propoſed a 
law for proſecuting thoſe, by whole fault 
Fugurtha had diſobeyed the orders of the 
Senate, the guilty prepared to defeat the 
law, chiefly by means of the Latines, and 
the Italian allies, In the taal of PS. 
humius Pyrgenfis, in the year of Rome 541, 
Livy mentions a Tribune's calling for the 
urns to determine by lot where the Latines' 
ſhould vote. Sitellague allata eſt, ut forti- 
rentur, ubi Lalini ſuffragium ferrent} Liv. 
xxv. 3. Gronovius is ſo much offended with 
the notion of the Latines having the right 


of ſufrage, that he would have Livy's text 
altered In 


hiſtoran 


this place. Cujarius thinks, the 


109 
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Polyb. | 
ii. C. 16. 
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Backe . 662. feſt from their entering 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


into the preſent war to obtain it. 
* ſeemlikewiſe, from the Latines adhering firmly to Rome, in this quarrel, that 


Book VII. 
And it would 


361 Conf. they had much greater privileges than the other allies. The Sabines like- 


—— wiſe ſteadily ſup 


ported Ee cauſe of Rome; but theſe eee to Vell. 
general, were ſubject to tribute, and obliged to Furniſh 


ſoldiers for the . armies, commonly in the proportion of two to 
one. Yet the auxiliaries were never admitted among the legions, but 


Puaterc.) had the right of ſuffrage. 
* 1. ix The allies, in — 
Ap! 2 Gag 
= . Civ. Fundy 
„ 1. ry in 
A e che Roman Generals. 
Cic. z. in The detail of the actions i in this 


arate cohorts under Prefects, who received their orders from 
great and difficult war, and the order 


pay * of time in which they happened, are indiſtinctly related by the hiſtorians. 
Bell. Civ. At firſt, the Taliant concerted their ſcheme in ſecret, entered into a con- 


Li. p.73. federacy, and gave hoſtages to one another. 


vel. 3 3 
I. ii. c. 15. 
Diod. Sic. 

Valeſ. 


pp. P- 
374. 


d does not ſpeak 


The Romans, however, had 


—— vag a conſpiracy was forming, and they ſent ſpies up and down the 


4 «Fong a 


g procure further intelligence. 
an of Aſculum (in Picenum) carried as a hoſtage to a neighbour- 
ve notice of it to Servilius, who, in quality of Proconful* or 


One of theſe happening to ſee 


ae 75 dach that part of the country. Servilius haſtened to Aſculum, 


ae nded the inhabitants with great ſeverity and man 
ings, which ſo exaſperated them, that they fell u 

er with his 
l in the place. 


_ threaten- 


n him, and ſlew him, 


ieutenant Fonteius, and maſſacred the Romans they 
Inſtantly, as if this had been the ſignal for a general 


revolt, the” Marfi, Peligni, Veſtini, and Marrucini, took arms; and their 
xarfiple was ſoon followed by the Picentes, Ferentani, Hirpini, Pompeiani, 
em, Apuli, Lucani, and Samnites, and, in a word, by all the nations 
between the 'two ſeas, from the Liris caſtward to the extremity of ancient 


Tah. The Mari, a peop 


le renowned for bravery, and over whom, 


or without whom, it is ſaid, the Romans never triumphed, gave their 
name to this war, becauſe they were the firſt in che revolt; W it is 
called alſo the Social and the Ttalian 1 war. | 


of the Latines in 
neral, but of thoſe citizens of Latium who 


the freedom of Rome; and many ſuch 


33 were. 
Si genius argues, that Caſſius and Grac- 


chat a not have called the Latines to 


2 Mum dgrrhign te ga at 
7 ner unleſs their privilege 
nded on the Conſals, he yet 


watts have forbid them to remain in the 


ci 
. u hand wo coliceive, that all the 
Latines had a title to vote in the Comitia ; 
becauſe in that caſe the loving of magil- 
YE 


trates and the making of ws would have 
been chiefly in their hands (they being ſel- 
dom ordered to depart the city,) it is moſt 


; probable, that the right of fuffrage belonged 


ouly to ſome particular men, or cantons, 


them. 
4 e ian ſays, that from hence it ap 
that in ancient times the ſeveral countries of 
Italy were ſubject to Proconſuls : bat Sigo- 
nus blames this conjecture, for there is no 
inſtance of a Roman Proconſul or Prætor pre- 
fiding among the Italian, except on occa- 
ſion of a war in Italy.  Sigon. 4. Antig. Jur. 
Ital. l. i. c. 21. , 


Before 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiftory, 111 

Before the confederates proceeded to acts of hoſtility, they ſent an em. f. R. 663. 
baſſy to Rome, to repreſent, that they had ſerved the Republic in all 50 
her wars, and had every year furniſhed a double proportion of troops; 36: Conſ. 
and to demand that, ſince by their means the City had been raiſed to her 
preſent height of power, they might be acknowledged as citizens. The 
Senate anſwered haughtily, that, if the Ialians were ſenſible of their er- 
ror, their Ambaſſadors would be received, otherwiſe not. Upon the re- 
port of this anſwer, the Allies choſe Corfinium (the chief town of the Pe- 
ligni) for their principal place of arms, and deſtined it to be the capital 
of  /taly, inſtead of Rome: they then conſtituted a Senate, compoſed of 
500 members, and, out of theſe, elected two Conſuls, and twelve Generals, 
or Prætors. Their firſt Conſuls were Q; Pompedius Silo, the chief of the 
Mari, and C. Aponius Mutilus (called by ſome hiſtorians C. Papias,) a 

Samnite. To Pompedius, and fix of the Prætors, they allotted the North Vell. Pat. 
and Welt parts of the revolted country, and to Aponius, and the other fix © © 25 
Prætors, the South and Eaſt parts. | 

At Rome, the Nobles became odious to the People, who looked upon Aſeon. in 
them as the authors of the war, by their having rejected the requeſt of Scan Pro 
the Talians. Q: Varius, the ſame who had been ſuſpected of murdering 
Druſus, laid hold of this opportunity, and, notwithſtanding the inter- Id. loc. cit. 
ceffion of the Tribunes, his collegues, obtained a law for enquiring by F af, Max: 
whoſe fault it had happened, that the Allies had taken arms. In con- 6. ; 3 
ſequence of this law, many of the Senators and Nobles were ſummoned to App. p. 
their trials. Beſtia and Cotta (the nephew of Rutilius) to avoid a ſen- 373 _ 
tence, went into voluntary exile. Mummius Achaicus is ſaid to have been 
baniſhed to the iſland Delos; but, if he were living at this time, he could 
not be leſs than a hundred years old. Antonius, the orator, ſaved himſelf 
by his eloquence; and Æmilius Scaurus, who, on different accounts, had 
been often accuſed, and as often acquitted, found means to eſcape once Cie. Tuſc. 


more. Q: Varius himſelf, when out of office, was condemned by his Weft. 1. 


own law, and was baniſhed. [He afterwards ſuffered death by torture, 14. pro 
but at whoſe command is not known. ] Scaur. & - 
| | 5 | | Aſeon. in 
2 OC. 


. 2 * | Id. in 
Asian ſays, the pRrport of the law declamations of his adverſaries, he made only Brut. c. 
was to bring into judgment all who had this laconic reply: Q. Yarius, à Spaniard J. 89. 
openly, or ſecretly, favoured the pretenſions Sucro, accuſes M. Scaurus, Prince F the Id. de Nat. 
the Jralians : that the Roman Knights Roman Senate, of having excited the Allies to Deor. I. 
put the Tribune upon this project, that they rake up arms. M. Scaurus, Prince. af the 33 


might have an opportunity to revenge them- 

andes on — enemies, and chat they 
arded him with drawn daggers, till he 
ad carried his law. App. de Bell. Civ. I. 1. 
373. | 

"> Whatever difficulties Scaurus might 

have found to eſcape in former trials, he 


got rid of this with great caſe. To all the 


Senate, denies the charge : no witneſs-,is pra 
a which of the two will you 1 


Romans? This kind of defence had ſuch an 


effect on the aſſembly, that the Tribune 
thought it the ſafeſt way to deſiſt, and de- 


clared that he would give him no farther 


trouble, A4/con. in Cic. pro Scaur. Quintil. 
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V. R. 662. But now the Senate made diligent preparation for war. The Latines, Sa- 
ines, Hetrurians, and Umbrians, and even ſome places in the revolted pro- 
| vinces, continued faithful to the Republic, and furniſhed their contingents 
Liv: Epit. of men. Foreign nations ſent auxiliaries to her, and Sertorius, then Quæſtor 
4175 in Ciſalpine Gaul, brought her a reinforcement of Gauls. The conduct of 
Sertor. the war was committed to the Conſuls L. Julius Ceſar, and P. Rutilius Lu- 
Y. R. 663. pus. It is thought, that Cæſar had Samnium allotted to him for his pro- 
Bet. Chr. vince, and Rutilins the country of the Marſi. And, in order to ſtop all pro- 
362 Conſ. ſecutions, on account of Yarius's law, and thereby free the city from inteſ- 
Ten, or. tine diſſentions, the Senate ordered the courts of juſtice to be ſhut up, 
: pro C. during the Italian war. To each of the Conſuls were aſſigned five Lieu- 
Corn. tenants, Who, under their direction, commanded ſeparate armies with Pro- 
One P- conſular authority. The Lieutenants of Nutilius were C. Marius, Cn. 
Pompeius, father of Pompey the Great, Q; Cæpio, C. Perperna, and Valerius 
Meſſala. Cæſars chief officers were Cornelius Sylla, P. Lentulus, T. Di- 

dius, P. Licinius Craſſus, and M. Marcellus. Theſe Generals, leaving a 
ſufficient garriſon in Rome, ſer out with 100,000 men, divided into ſeveral 
armies: nor were the forces of the Lalians leſs numerous. ewes 
App: p- Preſenteius, one of the Generals of the allies, defeated a conſiderable body 


* 
© + 


375- of troops under Perperna, and flew 4000 of his men. Whereupon, the Con- 


ſul Rutilius deprived Perperna of his command, and joined the remains of 
his routed troops to thoſe of Marius. The two Generals encamped on the 
banks of the Liris*,- near each other a Vettius Cato, who had already van- 
8 quiſhed in battle the Conſul Cæſar, © and taken Aſerma, a . Roman colony on 
Orol. 1. v. the Vulturnus, now advanced to hinder Rutilius and Marius from paſſing 
c. 18. the Loris. Marius adviſed the Conſul not to hazard a battle, till his raw 
ſoldiers were diſciplined; but Rulilius neglected the advice, thinking that 
his Lieutenant envied him, and wanted a ſeventh Conſulſhip, that he might 
1 > have the glory of finiſhing the war. His ſuſpicions, if we may believe 
o Call- Dio Caſſius, were not il E founded. Be that as it will, Rutilius paſſed the 
— 641. river, and fell into an ambuſh, loſt 8000 of his men, and was himſelf mor- 
loc. tally wounded. Marius knowing, by the number of dead bodies that 
floated down the ſtream, that the armies were engaged, drew out his forces, 
paſſed the river, and eaſily made himſelf maſter of the enemies camp: fo 
App. p. that Vettius was obliged to paſs the night on the field of battle, and to 
When the bodies of the Conſul, and of the other officers that had 
fallen in the battle; were brought to Rome to be interred; the conſterna- 
tion among the People was ſo exceſſive, as to induce the Senate to make 
a decree, rde the bodies of the ſlain ſhould be buried on the 
185 where they died: and this, as a prudent example, was followed by 
enemy. % U ain ; 5 So 
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9. Cæpio having obtained ſome ſmall advantage over the allies, the 
Senate ordered, that Marius and he ſhould ſhare between them the forces 
which Rutilius had commanded. This honour greatly raiſed the pre- 
ſumption of Czpio; of which the [talian Conſul Pompedius, found means 
to make advantage for his cauſe. Leaving his army, he went to the Roman 
camp, and, together with two ſlaves, ſumptuouſly dreſſed, who, he ſaid, 
were his ſons, ſurrendered himſelf to the General. To gain the more 
credit, he had brought with him large pieces of lead covered with gold 


113 
V. R. 663. 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixxiii. 


and ſilver, which, as his treaſure, he depoſited in the hands of Cæpio. At 


the ſame tꝭ᷑me, he urged him to fall upon the Italian army, while without 


a leader, and offered himſelf to be his guide. Cæpio gladly liſtened to 


the propoſal; and when he had brought his army near the place, 
where an ambuſh was laid for him, Pompedius, under pretence of recon- 
noitring the enemy, rode up to an eminence, and from thence gave 
the appointed ſignal to his men, who inſtantly ruſned out upon the 
Romans, made a great ſlaughter of them, and killed Cæpio himſelf. 
What remained of his army joined that of Marius, by order of the 
Senate. | | . 
During theſe tranſactions, the confederates had great ſucceſs: in other 
parts of 1taly. In Campania, Lucania, and Apulia, they had poſſeſſed them- 
{elves of ſeveral important towns, which had refuſed to join with them in 
the war. And M. Lamponius had routed: a Roman army, commanded by 
Licinius Craſſus, Lieutenant to the Conſul Ceſar. The Conſul himſelf, after 


App. p. 
375» 


his defeat by Yettius Cato, had recruited his army with a conſiderable body 


of Gauls and Numidians, and marched to the relief of Acerræ, then beſieged 


by. Aponius. Hereupon the Italian General brought Oxinta, the ſon of App. p. 


Fugurtha, from Venuſia, where he was kept in confinement, and gave him 


376. 


the title of King. The Numidians deſerted in ſuch numbers to their ſo- 
vereign, that the Conſul, fearing they would all leave him, ſent what yet 


remained with him into Africa. After this, Aponius attempted to force the 
Roman entrenchments, but loſt 6000 men in the action. Yet Cæſar, it is 
ſaid, left Acerræ, and we do not find that Aponius raiſed the ſiege of it. 
However, at this time, the Citizens of Rome laid aſide the military habit 


which they had worn from the beginning of the war. | 


The next account we have of Cæſar, is, that his forces, conſiſting of 30,000 
foot and 5000 horſe, were attacked, on a march, by Marius Egnatius, 
who cut off the greater part of them. Nevertheleſs, the Conſul recruited 
his army, and marched once more to the relief of Acerre : But it is not 
ſaid that he attempted any thing againſt Aponius ; or Aponius againſt him. 
In the mean time, three of * 

and Ventidius, had routed the army of Cn. Pompeius, and driven him to 
take hay x in Firmum, a city of Picenum. After this victory, Fudacilius 
and Ventidius turned their arms another way, leaving Afranius to beſiege 
Firmum. To the relief of this place, Sulpicius advanced by unfre- 

Vor, III. | | 3 | 


Liv. Epit. 
J. lexin, 
Vell. Pat. 
I. ii. c. xvi, 
App. p. 
377. 


e Italian Generals, Afranius, Fudacilius, App. p. 
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Book VII. 


De Roman Hiftory. 


In ſo great 


had procured themſelves the | Freedom of the 
en up arms. 


great general, come down into the plain and 
fight us : to which Marius anſwered, , you, 
Silo, are a great general, force me to a battle 
againſt my will. | 

2 According to Appian, the Fulian Law 


gay the Freedom of Rome only to thoſe of 
e 1. 


aliant, who had not entered into this 


þ war againſt the Republic. Cicero, in the 


_ that privilege was given to 


tinued this war for two 


place above quotted, ſays, in general, that by 
this Law he Allies and Latines obtained the 


Freedom of the City. It is probable, the 
Law included all who would take the bene- 


fit of it: For Appian himſelf, p. 382, ſays, 
the allies ; 
to each nation as they laid down their arms. 
Strabo likewiſe tells us, that the Italians con- 
years, until they 


— - 


114 
X. R. 663. quented roads, and while the beſieged, in concert with him, made a 
T uns * ſally upon the beſiegers, he attacked their camp on the other ſide, and ſet 
352 Conſ. fire to it. This diſaſter ſo terrified the Italian ſoldiers, that they fled in diſ- 
: order to Aſculum; but their General, diſdaining to fly, fell in the engage- 
ment. Pompeius, ſoon after, inveſted Aſculum, the ſiege of which laſted 
a long time. | nn 
The Mari, under what General is uncertain, attacked Marius in his 
camp: He repulſed: them, and drove them into ſome vineyards, whither 
he did not think it adviſable to follow them. But Hlla, who lay en- 
| camped on the other fide of thoſe vineyards, fell upon the enemy, and 
made great havock of them. Above 6000 of the Italians fell in the two 
| actions. The Marſi, however, ſoon recruited their forces, and frequently 
Plut. in offered battle to Marius, which he conſtantly declined. He was, during 
ar, this war, if we may believe Plutarch, extremely flow, irreſolute, and in- 
active; which, the hiſtorian ſays, might be owing to his being advanced 
in years (for he was then ſixty-five,) or to his being troubled with nervous 
diforders. The enemy ſurrounded him with entrenchments, and inſulted 
him daily”: But of this he took little notice, and, at length, laid down 
his command, under pretence of wanting health. 
App. p The ill ſucceſs of the Romans in this campaign encouraged the Umbrians 
127. Epi. and Hetrurians to think of revolting from the Republic. 
Lins at extremity, the Senate not only ordered the freedmen to be inliſted 
in the legions, but even began to yield the point they had ſo obſtinately 
Cic. pro refuſed. The Conſul L. Julius Czar obtained a Law * (which from his 
Balb.c. name was ever after called Lex Julia,) ordaining that the freedom of the 
Vell. Pat. City ſhould be given to the Latines, and to thoſe of the other Ttalians, who 
I. ii. c. xvi. | 
Strab. I. v. 7 Plutarch reports chat Pompedius Silo wene . 
rar | up one day to Marius's entrenchments and City, for which they had tak 
iv. c. 4. Called out to him: Marius, f you are 4 


Strab. loc. ſupra cit. In the Epitome of Livy 
1. xxx. it is ſaid, that the Senate gave the 
Freedom of Rome to the nations of Ira. 

And Vell. Paterculus, after mentioning the 
ill ſucceſs of the Romans in this war, adds, 
that they recovered ſtrength by granting the 


| gth | 
Freedom of the City by degrees to thoſe who 


had not taken up arms, and to thoſe who 
laid them down in time. Now as we find 
no Law, during the courſe of this war, which 
gave the privilege of Citizenſhip to the allies 
in- general, except the Julias Law, it is pro- 
bable, that it extended to all who choſe to be 
included in it. This likewiſe helps us to 
account the more eaſily for the ill Wet of 
the IJtaliant, the next campaign, notwith- 
ſtandin the great aden tage they gained in 
the ear. | ; 

| | had 
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had not taken up arms againſt the Republic, and to thoſe who ſhould . R. 663. 


lay them down. According to Appian, this Law, being ſent into the ,, de 
ſeveral towns of Hetruria, kept the people of that country ſteady to the Bell. Civ. 


intereſt of Rome. Some authors, however, mention a victory over the 75 . * 


5 # be” 4 p . iv. Epit. 
Hetrurians and Umbrians, but it is uncertain, whether this victory was 1. 5 


obtained before the paſſing of that Law, or after it. OE IS 


In the following -Conſulſhip of Cu. Pompeius Strabo, and L. Portius y. R. 664. 


Cato, new Cenſors were elected a year before the uſual time: And there- Bef. Chr. 


fore Sigonius conjectures they were choſen to aſſign to the allies their pro- PAP 
per tribes. That the allies might have little ſway in the Comitia, the 
Senate would not diſtribute them into the old thirty-five tribes, but created Sigon. de 
for them eight new tribes ; ordering, that theſe ſhould give their ſuffrages Tur. Ital. 
the laſt, ſo that they ſeldom came to vote at all: an affair, which after- I. iii. c. i. 
wards occaſioned great diſturbances in the Republic. APP 26 


* 


. = = = . = cit. 
Another Law, which was at this time obtained by C. Papirius Carbo, vell. Pat. 
and M. Plautius Silvanus, two Tribunes of the Commons, imported, that l. xi. c. xx. 


all 2 who were free of the cities allied to the Republic by SY rs 


league, ſhould likewiſe have the Freedom of Rome, provided they had at 

that time an habitation in zaly, and gave their names in to the Roman 

Pretor, within ſixty days after the promulgation of the Law. | | 
This Plautius, by the aſſiſtance of the Nobles, procured a Law, which Gs. Or: l. 

deprived the Roman Knights of the ſole right of judicature. It ordained, Corn. & 

that each tribe ſhould, out of their own body, annually elect fifteen perſons Aſcon. in 

4 2 as Judges; an honour now made common to all the three orders in 

e ſtate *. 

At this time, great numbers of Citizens being plunged in debt, and Liv. pit. 
their creditors demanding payment, not only of the principal, but of the |. n 
intereſt; which laſt, though allowed by cuſtom, was prohibited by law, I. ix. c. 4. 
the debtors not only 2 to pay, but ſome of them even threatened 84. 
to proſecute their creditors for uſury. A.Sempronius Aſellio, then Prætor 5h P. 
Urbanus, after endeavouring in vain to reconcile the parties, gave per- 


miſſion to the debtors to plead the Law; which ſo enraged the creditors, 


Cicero tells us, that he was preſent at a 
conference between Pompeius the Conſul, and 
Veitius the General of the Mar/f, who had 
given the Romans a cruel defeat the year be- 
fore, in which the Conſul Nutilius was killed: 
It was held in ſight of the two camps, and 
managed with great decency : The Conſul's 
brother, Sextus, being an old acquaintance 
of Vettius, came from Rome on purpoſe to 


aſſiſt at it; and at the firſt ſight of each other, 


after lamenting the unhappy circumſtance of 


their meeting at the head of _— armies, 
4 


he aſked Vettius, by what title he ſhould now 


till the year 675. 


ſalute him, of friend or enemy ; to which 
Vettius replied, ©* Call me friend by inclina- 
tion, enemy by neceſlity.” Quem te ap- 
pellem, inquit ? at ille: Voluntate hoſpitem, 
Neceffitate hoſtem. Phil. xii. xi. which ſhews, 
that theſe old Warriors had not leſs politeneſs 
in their civil, than fierceneſs in their hoſtile 
encounters. Mzad. Life of Cic. vol. I. p. 18. 

* Some think, that the ſame Tribune was 
author of the Law de vi, which may be ren- 
dered concerning aſſault and battery : But others 
are of opinion, that this Law was not enacted 
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The Roman Hi/tory. Book VII. 


11 that they fell upon him, and murdered him, while he was performing the 


363 Conſ. 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixxv. 


Liv. Epit. 
1. Ixxiv. 
Ixxv. 
App. p. 
381. 


Iu 1 


E. LL 


Oroſ. I. v. 


. 
Plut. in 
Sylla. 


App. p 
380. 


ſacrifice in the Forum. In this riot they were aſſiſted by L. Caſſius, one 
of the Tribunes of the People; and though the Senate offered a reward 
to whoever ſhould diſcover the authors of the murder, effectual care was 
taken by the uſurers to prevent the appearing of any informer. 

During the 'broils in the City, war was carried on with vigour abroad. 
The Conſul Pompeius continued the ſiege of Aſculum*, while his collegue 


Portius Cato ſucceſsfully fought ſeveral battles with the Marfi: but in an 
attempt to force their camp, he was ſlain*®, and his army routed. It would 


ſeem that, after this, Pompeius turned the ſiege of Aſculum into a blockade; 
for it is ſaid, that he routed the Mari and Marrucini, and reduced the 


Veſtini to ſurrender themſelves. The Prætor Coſconius took Salapia and 


Cannæ, and beſieged Canuſium, but the Samnites defeated him in battle, 
and obliged him to raiſe the ſiege: yet, in a ſecond action, he, and the 
Prætor Lucceius, obtained a victory over them, and ſlew 13, ooo of their 
men, together with one of their leaders, Marius Egnatius. | 
In the beginning of the campaign, Hlla made himſe maſter of Stabiæ, 
and razed it to the ground. He then joined to his own forces a Roman 
army, which had juſt ſlain their General Poſthumins Albinus, for treating 
them haughtily*. $y//z made no enquiry concerning the criminals, al- 
ledging, Bae to make the crime be forgotten, the ſoldiers would fight 
with greater bravery. | | | A | 
The hiftorians have left us ſuch romantic accounts of ſome of the re- 
maining exploits: of Sy//a, during this war, that it may reaſonably be ſuſ- 
&ed, they took them from his own Memoirs. We are told, that while he - 
by encamped near Pompeii in Campania, L. Cluentius came and pitched his 
camp within three furlongs of him. This Sylla looked upon as ſo great 
an affront, that though he had ſent out ſome part of his army to forage, 
he immediately gave battle to the enemy, in which he was vanquiſhed, 
and put to fight. Nevertheleſs, the foragers having joined him, he 
again attacked Cluentius, defeated him, and forced him to remove his 
camp to a greater diſtance: the latter, however, got ſuccours from the 
Gauls, and then offered battle to Sylla. When the two -armies were 
drawn out, a huge Gaul came forward, and challenged the braveſt of the 
Romans to fight him: this gigantic hero being ſlain by a little Numidian, 
the Gauls were terrified, and inſtantly took to flight. The Taliaus, ſec- 
ing their army broken, fled likewiſe. Hlla purſued them, and, before 
they could reach Nola, whither they bent their courſe, ſlew 30,000 of 


t Vell. Pat. reports, that an army of 75, ooo Cato had boafted, that by his exp!oits he had 
Romans fought a battle before 4/culum with equalled Marius; and, for this boaſting, the 
60,000 Tta/zans; but he neither tells us at what ſon of Marius killed him, during a battle with 
time, nor who were the Generals, nor which the Marl. | 
fide gained the victory. © | The Epitome of Livy ſays, Albinus was 

* If we may believe Oreſus, l. v. c. xxiii. meditating treaſon. | þ 
| 24 Em 2 
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them: and as the people of Nola would open but one of their gates, leſt V. R. 664. 


f A Bef. Chr. 
the enemy ſhould enter with their friends, Hlla cut off 20, ooo more of 9 


Cluentiuss army round the walls of that place, and, among the reſt, Clu- 363 Conſ. 
entius himſelf, who died fighting valiantly. Yet this hero, it ſeems, ſlew 
nobody; for we are told, that Sa did not loſe * a ſingle man, or, at * Eutrop. 
moſt, but one. What follows has leſs of the marvellous. I. v C2. 
The Roman General marched to Aculanum, a town of the Hirpini, and App. loc. 
ſummoned the inhabitants to ſurrender, —Theſe, expecting the Lucanians 
to come to their aſſiſtance that very day, deſired time to deliberate. $Sy/la 
granted them only an hour, and employed that time in laying faggots to 

the walls, which were of wood. When the hour expired, he ſet fire to 

the faggots; and though the Æculani ſurrendered themſelves, yet as fear 

had determined them to make this ſurrendry, $y//a plundered the town, 

as if he had taken it by force. The reſt of the towns belonging to the 
Hirpini voluntarily ſubmitted. | 
Alter theſe atchievements, lla turned his arms againſt the Samnites. 

Near Æſernia, Aponius ſurpriſed him in a paſs, out of which it was not Frontin.. 
eaſy to eſcape. The Roman, to deceive the enemy, pretended a deſire to 3 wrt 
capitulate ; and having obtained a truce, took advantage of it, while the 
Samnites were negligent, to march off in the night, leaving a trumpeter 
in his camp to ſound the watches. Returning ſuddenly by a way which App. P. 
Aponius d1d not think of, he fell upon him, and routed his army. In un 
this action, Aponius was wounded, and few of his men eſcaped. Sylla 
plundered the enemies camp, and then marched to Bovianum, which he 
took after an aſſault of three hours. „ 

In the mean time, A. Gabinius, after ſome ſucceſsful engagements with Liv. Epit.. 
the Lucanians, and reducing ſeveral of their towns, was ſlain in an at- 
tempt to poſſeſs himſelf of the enemies camp. | 

Sulpicius defeated the Marrucini, and forced them to ſubmit to the 
Republic. | 

The Mauſi alſo, being frequently vanquiſhed by Murena and Metellus 
Pius, at length ſued for peace. | 

To Pompeius, the Veſtini and Peligni made their ſubmiſſion. The lat- Senec. de 
ter having ſeized their General Vettius Cato, in order to deliver him up to ini. che 

the Romans, one of his ſlaves ſnatched up a ſword and killed him. Now, Macrob. © 
faid he, that I bave ſet my maſter at liberty, it is time to provide for my- Saturn. I. i. 
ſelf; and in that inſtant ran the ſword through his own body. | N 

Corfinium, the capital of the Peligni, being now in the hands of the Dio. Sie. 
Romans, the allies made Æſernia, in Samnium, their principal town, and in Eclog. l. 
_— ' themſelves five Generals, of whom the chief was Pampediun 
Silo. | | | | 

Aſculum ſtill held out againſt Pompeius. Fudacilius, one of the Halian App. p 
commanders, and an Aſculan by birch, advanced to the relief of the 378. 


place, but had only eight cohorts with him. To facilitate his enterprize, Org.“ 
; : | he ” 
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379» 


Oroſius, I. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 
he gave notice to the Aſculans of his approach, deſiring them to make a 
ſally upon the beſiegers, as ſoon as he ſhould come in light. Fudacilius 
had perſonal enemies in the place; and either by their influence, or 
through fear, the Aſculans kept cloſe within their walls. Nevertheleſs, 
ſword in hand, he forced his way over the Roman entrenchments, and 
marching with his men up to the gates of the town, was then received 
by the inhabitants: but deſpairing of the preſervation of the place, when 
he had firſt maſſacred all his enemies, he gave a great feaſt to his friends ; 
at the cloſe of which, he drank off a cup of poiſon, that he might not 
ſurvive the ruin of his native city. | | 
Pompeius, after this, entered Aſculum. He put to death all who had 
a_ command in the place, and all the principal citizens, diſmiſſing the 
reſt of the inhabitants, after he had ſtripped them of their effects. The 
ſlaves, with all the plunder, (which he fold;) in ſhort, the whole prey 
he converted to his own uſe, though the treaſury, as Orofius tells us, was 
ſo much exhauſted, that the houſes about the Capitol, which had been 
aſſigned to the ſeveral orders of prieſts and augurs, were ſold to raiſe 
money for the exigencies of the ſtate. | | | 
The conqueror had the honour of a triumph; and, among the reſt of 
the captives led in the proceſſion, were P. Ventidius and his wife; ſhe 
bearing in her arms a ſon, who afterwards became Conſul of Rome, and, 
in the time of the ſecond Triumvirate, had himſelf a triumph for his vic- 


tories over the Parthians. 


Liv. Epit. 
I. lxxv. 
Y.R.665. 
Bef. Chr. 


$7. 
364 Conf. | 


In the end of the campaign, Sylla went to Rome to ſue for the Conſul- 
ſhip. He was forty-nine years of age, or, according to Plutarch, fifty; 
ad few men had done greater exploits than he, before their arrival at 
that dignity*. But, probably, the credit and influence of Marius had 
ſtood in the way of his ambition. He now obtained the Conſular Faſces, 
and the People gave him for his collegue Q, Pompeius Rufus, * 


te to tire out the enemy by declining a battle; 


The writers [ Appian and Oro who 
882 fu] « content with ſnatching ſome little advan- 


mention this ſtory, place it in the beginning 
of the ſiege of 4/culum ; but it is not probable, 
that Judacilius would have killed himſelf fo 


ſoon, had he ſeen the town in a condition to 


hold out a long ſiege. Crevier. 


2 Dr. Midaleton obſerves, that Marius 
<« in this war performed nothing anſwerable 
«« to his great name and former glory: his 
«© advanced age had increaſed his caution, 
and after 25 many triumphs and Conſul- 
« ſhips, he was ws of a reverſe of for- 
«© tune: ſo that he kept himſelf wholly on 
“the defenſive, and, hike old Fabius, choſe 


cc 


e tages, that opportunity threw into his 


* hands, without ſuffering them however to 


cc gain any againſt him. : 

% Se, — the other hand, was ever 
« active and enterprizing ; he had not yet 
cc obtained the Conſulſhip, and was now 
« fighting for it, as it were, in the ſight of 
© the Citizens; ſo that he was conſtantly 
<< urging the enemy to a battle, and glad of 
opportunity to ſignalize his military 


« talents, and eclipſe the fame of Marius; 
wiſh, gained 
many 


in which he ſucceeded to his 
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The affairs of the allies continuing to decline, they ſent an embaſſy to V. R665. 
Mithridates king of Pontus, requeſting ſuccours from him. The king piod. Sic. 
anſwered, that he would paſs into [taly as ſoon as he had ſubdued 4/a. 

Pompedius, if Diodorus is to be credited, raiſed an army of above 50,000 
men, 21,000 of which were ſlaves. With theſe forces he retook Bovianum, Jul Obſ. 
but was defeated in battle by Mamercus, and afterwards loſt his life in an 


engagement with Metellus Pius. 


The Samnites and Lucanians {till continued in arms; by we hear of no 


more warlike exploits performed by them, or againſt them : The Romans, 
ſufficiently employed by their civil broils, and their war abroad with Mi. 
thridates, had little leiſure to attend to the total reduction of the revolted _ 
Italians. But, in concluſion, each nation of theſe allies obtained the Free- 22 loc. 
dom of Rome ſucceſſively, upon laying down their arms. Even to the Vell. Pat. 
Samnites and Lucanians, was at length granted the ſame privilege*. And 
though ſome Roman hiſtorians would diſguiſe it, it ſeems plain that the 
Republic granted the Freedom of the City, not generouſly to each nation 
ſubduing it, but by treaty, and as a condition of Peace. | 
In this war periſhed 300,000 men, Romans and 1talians. 


« many conſiderable victories, and took ſe- 
« yeral of their cities by ſtorm, particu- 
«<< larly Stabiæ, a town of Campania, which 
4 he utterly demoliſhed. Cicero, who ſeems 
« to have followed his camp, as the chief 
«« ſcene of the war, and the beſt ſchool for a 
«« young volunteer, gives an account of one 
«« action, of which he was eye-witneſs, exe- 
c cuted with great vigour and ſucceſs : That 
5% as Sylla was ſacrificing before his tent in 
« the fields of Nola, a ſnake happened to creep 
% out from under the bottom of the altar, upon 
«« aubich Poſthumius, the Haruſpex, who at- 
„ tended the ſacrifice, proclaiming. it to be a 
% fortunate omen, called out upon him to lead 
% his army immediately againſt the enemy; 
% Sylla took the benefit of the admonition, and 
% drawing out his troops without delay, at- 
© tacked and took ws i camp of the Sam- 
« nites under the walls of Nola. This action 


was thought fo glorious, that Sy//a. got the 


«+ the ſtory of it painted afterwards in his 
1% Tuſculan villa. 

> M. Monte/quieu obſerves, that the grant 
which the Romans made to the Italian allies 
of the rights of the city, though conſidered 
at firſt as the foundation of a perpetual peace, 


was one of the cauſes that haſtened the ruin 
of the ſtate : for the enormous bulk, to 
„ which the city was ſwelled by it, gave 
« birth to many new diſorders, that gradually 
&« corrupted, and at laſt deſtroyed it; and the 
« diſcipline of the Laws calculated for a Peo- 
4 ple, whom the ſame walls would contain, 
« was too weak to keep in order the vaſt body 
of Italy: So that from this time chiefly all 
« affairs were decided by faction and violence, 
% and by the influence of the great; who 
could bring whole towns into the Forum 
«« from the remote parts of Italy; or pour in 
«© a number of ſlaves and foreigners under the 
« form of Citizens; for, when the names and 
* 28 of real Citizens could no longer be 
44 qd} 


A 


* 


in Eclog. 
I. xxxvu. 


c. liv. 
App. p 
382. 


I. ii. 


Strab. I. v. 


p. 241. 


vell. Pat. 
. 


ſtinguiſhed, it was not poſſible to know, 


« whether any act had 18 regularly, by 
« the genuine ſuffrage of the People.“ De la 
Grandeur des Romains, c. ix. | 

This obſervation is doubtleſs very juſt, 
but it were to be wiſhed, that the ingenious 


writer, or his ingenious admirer, Dr. Mia. Midd. Life 
dleton, had told us, how it was poſſible for of Cic. p. 
the Romans to avoid making that conceſſion, 21. 


without expoſing themſelves to inevitable 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book VII. 


r 


The octaſſon of the FIRST Mithridatic War. It commences under the con- 
duct of THREE Roman Generals. 


T O check the progreſs of Mithridates, was now the great affair of the 
Republic: He had made no oppoſition to Hlla's replacing Ario- 


barzanes on the throne of Cappadecia (in 661 ;) yet, not long after, had 


contrived to have him driven from thence a ſecond time. E 5 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, by his conqueſts, had very much extended 
the dominions left him by his anceſtors, and had formed a mighty empire. 
In order. to draw him into a war with the Romans, Mithridates firſt engaged 
him to marry his daughter Cleopatra, and then, by the agency of Gordi- 
45, prevailed with him to undertake the dethroning of Ariobarzanes; the 
Armenian not imagining, that he ſhould thereby give offence to the Ro- 
man Republic. The Cappadecian king, inactive by nature, and unable 
to withſtand ſo powerful an inyader, retired out of the country upon the 
firſt approach of Tigranes, and carried off his ſubſtance. 


Nicomedes Philopater, King of Bithynia, dying about this time, his fon 


Nicomedes ſucceeded him, and was confirmed on the throne by a decree 
of the-Roman Senate. He had a brother, Socrates, ſurnamed Chreftus, who, 


it ſeems, made pretenſions to the kingdom; This man, with the aſſiſtance 


Vid. ſupr. 
p- 90. 


Juſt. 1. 
xxxvili. c. 
V. 0 


of ſome forces lent him by Mitbridates, drove out Nicomedes, and took 
his place. » 17 3 of L V a] ul as LY 
The two dethroned kings repaired to Rome, and there made their com- 
plaints to the Senate, who ordered ſome commiſſioners, at the head of 
whom was that Manius| Aguilius, who terminated the war of the ſlaves in 
Sicily, to go into Afa, and, in conjunction with Caſſius, then Proconſul of 
Ala, and even with Miibridates himſelf, reinſtate, Ariobarzanes and Nico- 
medes in their reſpective kingdoms. Mithridates would not give aſſiſtance 
to theſe commiſſioners; yet he quietly ſuffered them to reſtore the de- 
throned kings; and he put to death Socrates Chreſftus, who had taken re- 
p ::! ᷣ 0d 3 
. During this ſeeming inaction of the king of Pontus, he took meaſures to 


ſtrengthen himſelf, by an offenſive treaty of alliance, which he made 


with Tigranes: it was agreed between them, that, of the conqueſts they 


ſhould make, the cities and countries ſhould belong to Mitbridates, and 


all the men and plunder: to Tigranes; who, in this article, had a view to 
the peopling of Tigranocerta, which he was then building, and which he 
intended to make one of the greateſt cities in the world. The king of Pontus 
gained likewiſe to the intereſt of his cauſe the Gallo- Greets, the Sarmatæ, 


the Baſtarnæ, and the Scythians; in a word, he armed almoſt all Upper Afia 
+ +.-+ 3 4 5 i againſt 


309 a 
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againſt the Romans. Nevertheleſs, to preſerve the appearance of juſtice, . R. C65, 


he forbore all acts of hoſtility againſt them, and confined himſelf to obſer- R 


. . e A a 87. 
ving their motions. It was in theſe circumſtances, that he received an em- 364 Conſ. 
baſly 


from the 1/44jan ſtates, to invite him to join his forces with theirs, © 
but, at that time, the affairs of Ala were, too much embroiled to permit 
„ 5; nf SF Sg 5 Eitzb 4s © g 951 
The occaſion he wanted and wiſhed for, to enter upon action, was ſoon App. Mi- 
furniſhed him by the Roman generals; who, for the ſake of enriching them- id., 
ſelves, had meditated the kindling a war in AA; with this view they en- 
deavoured to pexſuade Nicomedes, and Ariobarzanes to invade the dominion 
of the king of Pautus; promiſing to lend them aſſiſtance. Neither of the 
ings was. willing to provoke ſo powerful a neighbour ; But, at length, 
the Bithyniay, who owed a great ſum of money to the Raman generals, and 
commiſſioners, for his reſtoration, beſides what he had borrowed at intereſt 
from the Alatic Romans, entered the territories of Mithridates in a hoſtile 
manner, and ravaged the country, as far as Amaſtris. The king of Pon- 
tus had a conſiderable army on foot, yet ſuffered, without reſiſtance, theſe 
depredations, that he might have many and juſt cauſes for the war: and 
though be knew that the Roman commiſſioners had incited the Bithyniau to 
make this incurſion, he diſſembled his knowledge of it, and ſent one Pe- 
lopidas, to repreſent to them, that Mitbhridates was the friend and ally of 
Rome, and to deſire that they would aſſiſt him againſt Nicomedes, or, at 
leaſt, oblige that prince to give him ſatisfaction for the injuries he had 
already ſuffered from him. The B:tbynian Ambaſſadors, on the other Idem, 
hand, accuſed the king of Pontus of ill deſigns againſt the Roman Repub- P. 275: 
hic ; deſigns, which, —— ſaid, he had ſufficiently diſcovered, by aſſiſting 
Socrates to dethrone their maſter, whom the Senate and People of Rome 
had declared king of Bitlynia; by having ſeized upon many places in the 
Thracian Cberſoneſus, though the Romans had forbidden all the Alatic kings 
to hold any poſſeſſions in Europe; and by the great preparations he had 
made for war, and the numerous alliances he had formed. Pelopidas 
replied, that there. was no occaſion for long diſputes, the commiſſioners 
ſeeing very well the ſtate of affairs, and therefore he again deſired they 
would. reftain Nicomedes, or grant aid to Mithridates, or ſuffer him to de- 
fend himſelf. As the king of Pontus had not yet violated the league with 
Rome, the commiſſioners were at a loſs what anſwer to return. At length 
they pronounced, that it was not their pleaſure Nicomedes ſhould moleſt 
Mithridates, nor would they allow the king of Pontus to make war upon 
the king of Bitlynia, it being contrary to the intereſt of the Roman Repub- 
lic, that the Bitbhynian ſhould ſuffer any detriment. + Pelopidas would have 
objected to this declaration, but they would not hear him. 
Mithridates, on his return home, thinking himſelf openly injured by 
the Romans, ſent his ſon Ariarathes with an army into ae to ſeize 
the kingdom; which he did without great difficulty. After this expe- 
Vol. III. . Ee. 3: - MON, 
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dition, the king of Pontus diſpatched Pelopidas, a ſecond time, to the 
commiſſioners. The Ambaſſador told them, that what had been done in 


. Cappadocia, contrary to their inclinations, was intirely owing to the iniqui- 
ty of their conduct, and the prevarication of their anſwers ;'' that his 


maſter had ſent to Rome a complaint againſt them, and that he ſummoned 


Idem. 
p- 181. 


Without wait] 


them to appear there, and defend their cauſe. He then admoniſnhed them 
not to enter upon a war, without being authorized by a decree from the 
Roman Senate and People, and boaſted of the greatneſs of Mithridates, 
reckoning up the nations that were ſubject to him, and the number of 
his allies; and concluded, with aſking them, either to reſtrain Nicomedes 
from making war upon Pontus (in which caſe he promiſed them his 
maſter's aſſiſtance to reduce the Italians) or renounce that ſpecious league, 
which had nothing of friendſhip in it, but the name. Provoked at this 
diſcourſe, the commiſſioners ordered Mitbridates totally to quit Cappadocia, 

and to forbeax all hoſtilities againſt Nicomedes; adding, that they would 
take effectual care, that Ariobarzanes ſhould be immediately reſtored to his 
dominions. They then commanded the Ambaſſador to leave their preſence, 


and forbad him to return, unleſs the king obeyed the Romans. | 
aiting for orders from the Senate, the commiſſioners haſtened 
to form a mighty army.  Bithynia, Cappadocia, Papllagonia, and Gallo- 
Greece, furniſhed them with troops, which, added to the Roman forces, 
made up 120, ooo men. Theſe they divided into three equal bodies, com- 
manded by three generals; L. Calſius, Proconſul of Ala, M. Aguilius, and 


| il” 
x L 10 


2. Oppins. The Proconſul encamped on the confines of Bitbynia and Gallo- 
Crerce; Aquilius ſeized the paſſes by which the king of Pontus might enter 
Bitbynia; and Oppius poſted himſelf on the borders of Cappadocia. They 


had alſo a fleet, which, under the command yi Minucius Rufus, and C. Po- 
pillius, guarded 1 ſtreights of the Euxine ſea. Beſides theſe forces, Nico- 
medes brought into the field an army of 50, ooo foot and 6000 horſe. 
On the other hand, Mit hridates made it appear, that"Pelopidas had not 
exaggerated, When he boaſted of his maſter's ſtrength. "+ The King's army 
tonſifted. of 250,000 foot, and 40,000 horſe. He had beſides 130 armed 
chariots, and 400 ſhips of war. His ſon-in-law, Tigranes of Armenia, aſ- 
ſiſted him in this war; and the kings of Paribia, Syria, and Egypt favoured 
his cauſe. His chief generals were Neoptolemus and Archelaus, two brothers, 
Cappadocians; but he frequently commanded in perſon. . 
Near the river Amnias in Paphlagonia, Neoptolemus and Archelaus, with 
the light· armed infantry, 10,000 Arminian horſe, and ſome chariots, attacked 
Nicomedes, though greatly ſuperior in numbers, and totally overthrew 


him. The king of. Pontus treated all the priſoners kindly, and ſent them 


home without ranſom. This victory, obtained without the aſſiſtance of 
the Phalanx, and without the advantage of ground, over ſuperior numbers, 
by the 1kill of the generals, and the bravery of the foldiers, made the Ro- 
man commiſſioners perceive, that they had been more haſty, than wiſe, 
| | | | to 
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to kindle a war of ſuch conſequence, before they were authorized by a IR. 665. 


public decree. Ps 


On the approach of Mithridates, Aquilius retreated ; Neoptolemus pur- 364 Conf: 
ſued him, forced him to an engagement, and defeated him. He fled to the 
river Sangar, croſſed it in the night, and continued his flight to Pergamus. 
' Caffius, on this news, retired to \ Leontocephale, a ſtrong caſtle in Phrygia, 
but ſoon quitted that place, and ſhut himſelf up in Apamea. Nicomedes 
took refuge in Pergamus ; Oppius in Lacdicea. The land forces of the 
Romans being thus diſperſed, their fleet deſerted the entrance of the Eux- 
ine ſea, and Neft the Bitlhynian thi prey to Mitbridatess Admiral. In 
a ſhort time, all ſubmitted to the King of Pontus. He treated the inhabi- 
tants with great clemency, forgave the debts they owed to the crown, and Juſtin. 
remitted the cuſtomary tribute for five years. I. xxxvili. 

After this, he over-ran Phrygia, Myſia, Ala Propria, Lycia, and Pam- © 
. phylia. Few places made any rer and he poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
the towns and iſlands of Mia Minor, except Rhodes. ' The Laodiceans L, pit. 
having, on the King's ſummons, delivered up to him 2.5 . the Roman lexvii. 
General, he ſpared his life, but-led him ove as a cle. Aguilius, 117 1 
the author of the war, whom the people of Mztylene in 22 had delivered p. 134. 
up, was treated with extreme rigour. AMitbridates made him go along 
with the army, mounted upon an aſs, and forced him frequently to pro- Val. Max. 
claim, that he was Manius Aquilius, the Noman Proconſul. At laſt he I. is. c. 13. 
cauſed him to be put to death at Pergamus, by e e e e dx. 
his 1 in Erd of the Roman Fe, I. xxxiti. 
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Civil commotions 1 00 15 Makvg all SYril ic now Conſul, Year py Rome 5 
665.) SyvII A procures the baniſhment of bis rival. The di itreſſes and ad- 
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the Conſul Hlla, among many competitors, ſhewed an extreme l. 
GR to have the command-of it ; and, either by lot, or by appoint- 

ment, it fell to him. Marius had long ſet his heart upon this commilſ- 

fion ; for, notyrithſtanding his years and infirmities, he was ſtill tormented 

with ambition and the thirſt of glory, paſſions (ſays Plutarch) which A 
never grow old in man. His avarice likewiſe ſided with his ambition: Pl = 
Ah a abounded with riches, and : war in that 8 he thought would 3 
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X. R. 665. be more lucrative than difficult. Nevertheleſs, he pretended that his ſole 
Bef. Chr. F {c f. d ſi hi 2 N ha , : wut * * 6 So. 3 nds +, 
. eaſon for deſiring this province, was to have an opportunity of teaching 


. 164 Cont: his ſon the art of war. To perſnade the People, that he had yet a con- 


ſtitution fit to endure the fatigues of a military life, he daily went into the 
Campus Martius, and there, though ſeventy years of age, and extremely 
corpulent, performed his exercifes among the Roman youth, contending 
with them in horſemanſhip, &c. 11 8 %% ions Corciant wavy 
The better to ſucceed in his project, he joined himſelf with P. Sulpicius, 


vel. Pat, then Tribune of the People. This man, ſays Paterculus, was rich and 


lt. c. 18. eloquent, had great talents, great ſpirits, and great intereſt; and whereas 
formerly he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh to himſelf a name, by honourable. 
methods, yet now, as if he repented of his virtues, he, all on a ſudden, 
ran headlong into wickedneſs. When very young, he had 7 res] 
Cic. de O- himſelf, by -acculing of treaſon the famous C. Norbanus, whom Anto- 
. . & nus, the orator, defended. He is mentioned in ſeveral parts of Ciceros 
ſeq. works , and with great commendation of his cloquence. His entrance 
dat. L. f. inte public hfe, according to that author, e but his 
7. _ eagerneſs, when Tribune, to hinder C. Cæſar Strabv from being Conſul 
De Har. before he had paſſed. through the Pretorſhip, and the applauſes he met 
© 2. with from the People, on that occaſion, carried him farther than he at 
In Brut. firſt. intended. Plutarch tells us, that in Sulpicius were united cruelty, 
Pues in impudence, ayarice, and all ſorts of vice; ſo that it was needleſs to en- 
$ylla & n quire wherein bäs wickedneſs exceeded that of other men, but wherein it 
var. furpaſſed itſelf. It ſeems, he propoſed Saturninus for, his model, and, 
as the only thing which he blamed ng model, was his not being daring 
and quick enough in his enterprizes, he himſelf immediately appeared 
attended with a guard of 3000 men, among whom were 600 knights. 
This guard he called the, Auti-ſenatt. HE alſo Publitkly ſold the freedom 
of the City to ſtrangers and freedmen *, and received the money at a table 
Plwaced in the Forum. | One of his collegyes had propoſed a law for recal- 
Au8. ad ling thoſe exiles*, who had been ſent into baniſhment without being 
IIS , heard; but Sulpicius would not ſuffer the Law to. pais: , Afterwards, 
1 . 28. nevertheleſs, he himſelf propoſed the ſame Law, without allowing it to 
be the ſame, becauſe he had changed the word exzles into the words thoſe 
who had been ejected by force. He then propoſed ſeveral other Laws, 
Flut. in among which one prohibited the Senators from contracting debts * above 


l rns. the value of 2000 denarii. Another ordered, chat the new, Citizens (mean- 


8d. Ar- | „ II | | | | 

buthnot. = De Hr. Nep. c. 19. In Brar. e. 19.55. meant thoſe-who had been baniſped by tha 
Cicero makes him one of the ſpeakers in the Lr varia, e ar AN 11. 

three dialogues he compoſed de Oratore. et, after the death of Sulhicius, it was 

d The 1 frecdmen had not 4 titte to found, thit he himſelf nad contratted debts 

All the rights of Citizenſhip. © -, {to the amount of three: millions of denarii, 

t would ſeem, that by the exiles. are that is, about 96,875 ꝓounds ſterling. 


2. 
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ing the Hialians) and the freedmen ſhould not, in voting, be confined to V. R. 665. 


certain tribes, but be diſperſed through the whole: a third was for tranſ- 


| | Sg Liv. Epit. 
ferring from Sylla to Marius the conduct of the Afatic expedition. 1. ri. 


To defeat theſe projects, the Confuls proclaimed holidays, which laſted 88 


in 


a long time, during which, it was not lawful to aſſemble the Comitia: 1 pro Corn. 


but the Tribune, having gathered about him a multitude, went to the 2 
Senate-houſe, and commanded the Conſuls, Pompeius and Sylla, err. 


tO 1. i. p. 383.— 


revoke their edi& concerning the holidays, that the People might give App. 

their votes with regard to the Laws in queſtion. The Conſuls refuſed : P. 334. 

Sulpicius's party drew their daggers ; Pompeius made his eſcape, his fon 

was killed, and Sy/la, being clofely purſued, took refuge in Marius's 

houſe. Some ſay, that Marius let him out at a back-door : but Sylla, Plut. in 

in his own Memoirs, quoted by Plutarch, denied that he took refuge in Mur n 

Murius's houſe, and affirmed, that Sulpiczus's followers forced him thi- 

ther, and then obliged him to return to the Forum, and revoke the edict 

in queſtion'*. Be that as it will, it is certain, he revoked the edict, for 

which reaſon Sulpicius left him in poſſeſſion of the Confulfhip, degrading 

only his collegue Pompeius. | Sylla, immediately after the tumult, delt 

the City, and joined his army, then employed in the ſiege of Nola, which 

ſtill held out againſt the Republic. The Tribune, having obtained the 

Laws he propoſed , ſent two officers to Nola, to receive the army from 

Sia; but the ſoldiers fell upon them, and murdered them. Marius, 

in revenge, put to death many of Syllu's friends in the City, and con- 
ſiſcated their effects. In the mean time Sylla marched his troops, con- 

ſiſting of 30,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, 'towards Rome. Appian tells us, 

that they fohowed him very readily, becauſe they hoped, that under 

his conduct they ſhould enrich themſelves by the plunder of Alia, and 

feared leſt Marius would make uſe of another army in the Mirbridatic 

war. All things were in confuſion at Rome. Some (among whom was 

the Conful 4 wa fled to the! camp of Sula, whule others, deſerting 

Sylla<, took refu in the City. The Senate found :themfetves. obliged: 

to obey the order of Sulpicius and Marius. Theſe, on Slla's approach, 

{ent to him two of the Prætors, Servilius and Brutus, forbidding him to 


Veil. Pat. and Hurrepius ſay, that Sy/la above mentioned, and luis obtaining the Law, 
was with an army in Campauin, during this authorizing the new citizens and the freedmen 
tumult, -contrary to what Plutarch, 7 to vote in all the tribes: nor did Sylla ſuſpect 
and Sy las own Memoirs affirm. [If thoſe any thing of the matter till he joined his army 
Memoirs of Sy//a were genuine, it may rea- at Mola. TITS 

ſonably. be aſked, why did not Paterculus fol- © The ſame writer tells us, that none of 
e wy 9 Syila's principal officers ftaid with him, ex- 
According to hpian, Supiciur concealed cept his Ovator. e 

his deſign of giving the conduct of the Mithri- Ambaſſadors were ſent ſeveral times to 
datic. war to Marius, till after the tumult Sy//a to enquire, why he approached the 
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roceed any farther on his march. The ſoldiers inſulted thoſe Magi- 
rates, pulled off their robes, and broke the Faſces of their Lictors. 


364 Conf. Hereupon. the Senate diſpatched new Ambaſſadors to Hylla, intreating 
— him not to come nearer the City, and promiſing to ſatisfy him. Hic 
aanſwered, that he would ſtay where he was; and, as if he intended ſo to 


do, Seck a camp to be marked out: bur the Ambaſſadors were no 
ſooner gone, than he detached two ef his officers, with a body of men, 
to ſeize one of the gates of Rome, and the wall near the Eſquiline hill. 
'The detachment entered the City, but the inhabitants drove them back 
to the foot of the walls. In that inftant, Sylla arriving, commanded his 
men to ſet fire to the houſes, and he himſelf gave the example. Marius, 


Sulpicius, and their followers, made what reſiſtance” they could; and pro- 


miſed freedom to all ſlaves that would arm in their cauſe. Few or none, 


daring to join them, they fled out of the City. Hlla marched on to the 
Capitol, where he aſſembled the Senate; and propoſed to them the ba- 
niſhment of Sulpicius, Marius, and the ſon of Marius, together with nine 
more of their principal adherents. Of all the Senators, ©, Mucius Scæ- 


. vela was the only man who refuſed to concur in this vote; and when 
8. Hlla endeavoured to terrify him by menaces, he boldly anſwered. Al-. 


though you ſhould threaten me with death, and give me up to thoſe fol- 
« diers, with whom you have ſurrounded the Senate-houſe, you ſhall never 
<« perſuade me, for the ſake of a life, now exhauſted to the dregs, to pro- 


e nounce Marius an enemy, who has ſaved Itaſy and Rome.” The decree 


Val. Max. 
L vi. c. 5. 


97. 


App de 


Bell. Civ. 
L i. p- 386. 


paſſed; and 1t would ſeem that Sylla, by edict, ſet a price: upon the heads 
of the exiles, and confiſcated their eſtates. | | 
Sulpicius, being taken through the treachery of his ſlave, was ; put to 
death, and his head fixed upon the Roſtra. To reward the ſlave,  Sylla 
gave him his freedom; and, to puniſh his treachery,” cauſed him to be 
thrown: headlong from che 7 e rock. The two Conſuls, after their 
victory, took great care that the City ſhould not be pillaged by the ſol- 
diers. The next day, having convened the general aſſembly, they notified, 
that; for the future, the People ſhould: not be aſſembled by tribes, but 


by centuries,” and that nothing ſhould be brought before the Comitia; 


till it it had been firſt approved by the Senate. They likewiſe annulled all 
thoſe acts of Sulpicius, which had been paſſed ſince the proclamation of the 


| holidays: and, to have a Senate at their devotion, they created (if we may 


believe Appian) three hundred new Senators. To the Conſul Pompeius 
Was aſſigned the command of an army, which then ſerved under his kinſ- 
man Cn. ah Sirgbs, DO had reduced Kane, | 


City i in e to which he ele an- 1 to him, in 1 name of che Sins 
ſwered, that his deſign was to reſcue it from not to come Na five 12857 15 7 
tyranny. At laſt Marius and eee 1 8 


Aﬀars 
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Affairs being thus regulated, Hlla ſent his troops before him to Capua, V. R. 565. 
intending ſoon to ſet out for Aa. The Marian faction, in the mean time, piu n 
laid a ſnare (as it is ſaid) for his life, and the People were fo exaſperated Sylla. 
againſt him, that, at the election of certain Magiſtrates, they not only 
paſſed by his nephew and his friend, but choſe two of the candidates, 
whom they thought the moſt diſagreeable to him. On this occaſion he 
affected to ſay, that he was pleaſed to ſee the People make uſe of the liberty 
he had procured them. 9 2 f 

When the Conſul Pompeius came to take the command of the army ap- App. 
pointed him, Strabo gave it up to him, without any ſeeming reluctance: P. 388. 
But the next day, the ſoldiers, ſuborned by their old general, fell upon vell. Pat. 
the Conſul, while he was ſacrificing, and killed him. Strabo preten- & fn rg 

ded to be in great wrath for this murder, yet he reſumed his former 1. ix. e. 5 
command. ITE: ns Four | OY $6. 

At Rome, Sylla, to ingratiate himſelf with the People, ſuffered them to V. R. 666. 
give the Conſular Faſces to L. Cornelius Cinna, a Patrician of their own Þ* Chr. 
party; but had the precaution to make him ſolemnly ſwear, he would 36; Conc. 
ſupport his intereſt. The other Conſul was Cn. Odtavius, a peaceable - 
man, and a ſtrict obſerver of the laws. | VE Sl. 

Cinna, raſh in counſel (ſays Paterculus) but a man in action, dared. Vell. Pat. 
what no man of virtue would dare, and performed what none but a man Pit <24- 
of the greateſt reſolution could have performed. No ſooner did he enter Sylla. 
upon his office, than he began to entertain projects for overturning all 
that Sylla had done; and even excited Virginius, a Tribune of the People, 
to accuſe him of a capital crime: but- Sy//a neglecting the accuſation, 
ſet out for his province. According to Appian, the friends of the exiles, App. 
depending /upon Cizua, began to revive Marius's propoſal of diſperſing P. 359 
the new Citizens among all the tribes ; and Cinna, had been gained to 
favour this project, by a bribe of 300 talents : His collegue Octadius 581251. 
undertook. the cauſe of the old Citizens, On the day when the Comitia 
met to determine concerning to this affair, the two parties, each headed _ 
by a Conſul, came to a battle in the Forum: victory declared for Octa- 
vius, and, if one may believe Plutarch, near 10, ooo of the new Citizens Phe, in. 


» 


were ſlain *. | 


* 1ppran relates the affair thus: Cinna then he, and his followers, broke like a tor- 
and his party, armed with daggers under rent into the Forum, puſhed: through the 
their gowns, took poſſeſſion of the Forum. midſt of the croud, and having frighted 
Octawius, attended by the honeſter part of away the rioters, retired to the temple of. 
the people, armed likewiſe with daggers, Caſtor; for out of regard to his collegue he for- 
kept at home, till he was informed, that Gore to attack him. Nevertheleſs, the fol- 
the majority of the Tribunes, having for- lowers of Octavius fell upon the new Citi- 
bid proceeding to paſs the Law, the new zens, killed many of them, and drove the 
Citizens had driven them from the Roſtra; reſt out of the city. 1 75 
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Cinna, who. had depended upon his ſuperiority in number, ſeeing his 
party, contrary to his expectation, defeated, ran up and down, inviting 
the ſlaves, by a promiſe of liberty, to take arms. This, ſtratagem not 
ſucceeding, he left Rome, and made a progreſs through ſeveral towns of 
the allies, ſoliciting them every where: to revolt, and raiſed money for 
the expences of the war. While he was thus employed, C. Marius Grati- 
dianus, C. Milonius, and Q, Sertorius joined him, but the Senate paſſed 
a decree againſt him to this effect: Becauſe Cinna has deſerted the Repub- 
lic in her danger, and called: the: ſlaves to arms, we declare him fallen from 
his right of Citizenſhip, and depoſe him from the affice of Conſul. In his 
place was ſubſtituted L. Cornelius Meruls, then Flamen Dialis. Here- 
upon Cinna haſtened to Capua, where was quartered a; Roman army, and 
having gained the officers. who commanded it, and, by their means, got 


the troops convened, he entered the Aſſembly without the Faſces, and in 


the habit of a private man. Then, with tears, addreſſing himſelf to the 
ſolckers : From you, Citizens, I received the honour of the Conſulſbip: what 
you gave me by your ſuſfrages, . the Senate, without conſulting yau, has taken 
from me. This injury I do not lament ſo much for my own fake, as for yours. 
What occaſion will there be. bereafter to. court the favour of the trihes ? 
What occaſion for Aſſemblies and Comitia-? And wherein. can you be uſeful, if 
you ſuffer your determinations to be ſo cafily annulied ? After complaining 
much of his own misfortunes, he rent his garment, and coming down 
from the place where he had harangued, threw himſelf upon the ground, 
before the Aſſembly. The ſoldiers, moved with compaſſion, raiſed him up, 
gave him back his Faſces, and deſired him to take courage, and lead them 


© wherever his affairs ſhould require. That this opportunity might not be loſt, 


* <4 — 


Orof. U. v. 
c. 19. 
Liv. Epit. 


V ell. Pat. 


1. ü. c. 21 


both officers and ſolders immediately took an oath of fidelity to Cinna. 

In the mean time, O#avins and Merula made diligent preparation 
for the defence of Rome, and ſent to make levies of ſoldiers, not only 
among the allies, but among the Gauls. They, moreover, ordered Cy. 
Pompeius Strubo to come inſtantly with his army to the aſſiſtance of the 
Republic.” He had continued at the head of this army ever ſince the 
murder of his kinſman (Sylla's collegue in the Conſulſhip) who had 
been appointed to command it, as we have before obſerved. Some ſay, 
that Strabo firſt offered his ſervice tö Cinna, who rejected it: Others, 
that, by ee both parties, he fomented a war which he could 
eaſily have ſuppreſſed in the beginning. Be that as it will, he marched 
to Rome, and joined Octavius, but acted in ſuch a manner, as made 


v Sertzorius, according to Pluarch, was pre- of the People, that, one day, when he en- 
ſent at the late conflict in the Forum, and tered the Theatre, they broke out into a 
Red from thence together with Cinna. He ſhout of applauſe, yet he loſt his election 
had, not long before, ſtood for the Tribune- through the influence of Sylla's party. Plur. 
ſhip ; but though he was ſo great a favourite in Sertor. * eee 
TE) g 
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it viſible he had nothing in view, 


Chap. x. 


but his own intereſt, Cinna, on the V. R. 656. 
other hand, to give credit to his party, ſent to recal Marius and his 
ſon from baniſhment. 1 

We have already ſeen, that Sa drove Marius from Reme, and ſet a 
In the evening of that day, on which he made his 
eſcape, he arrived at a villa of his own, called Salonium, and from thence 
ſent his ſon to ſome neighbouring farms belonging to his father-in-law 
Mucius, there to provide neceſſaries for their voyage. 
went, in the mean time, to Oſtia, where his friend Numerius, having pre- 
pared him a ſhip, he, without ſtaying for his ſon, but taking with him 
Granius, his wife's fon by a former huſband, weighed anchor. 
along the coaſt of 7aly with a favourable wind, he was in no ſmall 
apprehenſion of one Geminius, a man of 
his enemy. He therefore bade the ſailors 
they were willing to obey, but the wind changing, and blowing hard from 
the ſea, and their veſſel being ſcarce able to reſiſt the waves, Marius too 
being indiſpoſed, and ſea- ſick, it was with great difficulty they could get fo 
far as Circeii, on this fide of Tarracina. 

The ſtorm now increaſing, and their proviſions failing, they 
ſhore, and wandered up and down they knew not whither; avoiding, 
as it uſually happens in great dangers, the preſent evil, and relying on 
The land and the ſea were both perilous : they feared 
to meet with people, and yet, wanting food, feared more to meet with no- 
body. Towards night they lit upon a few poor herdſmen, who, unhap- 
pily, had nothing to give them: but, knowing Marius, they adviſed him 
to get away, as ſoon as poſſible, for they had ſeen a party of horſe in 
Marius ſeeing that his attendants, ſpent with long faſt- 
ing, were unable to go farther, turned aſide out of the road, and hid him- 
ſelf in a thick wood, where he paſſed the night in great diſtreſs. ' The 
next day, though pinched with hunger, yet willing to make uſe of the 
little ſtrength he had left, he travelled by the ſea-ſide, encouraging his 
companions by prophecies, upon which, he ſaid, he depended. He told 
them, that, when he was a child, he brought home an eagle's neft, in 
which were ſeven young ones, and that his parents, much aſtoniſhed at 
the accident (for it is ſaid, that an eagle never hatches more than two,) 
having conſulted the diviners, theſe had declared, that he would be the 
greateſt amongſt men, and be ſeven times poſſeſſed of the higheſt ma- 
giſtracy in his country. 2 

When he and his company 


price upon his head. 


He himſelf 


reat intereſt at Tarracina, and 
eep off from that place, and 


uncertain hopes. 


ſearch of him. 


were now about two miles and a half 
from Minturne, they eſpied a troop of horſe making towards them with 
all ſpeed, and, at- the ſame time, two ſhips pretty near: the ſhore. 
Hereupon they ran as faſt as they could to the ſea, and plunging them- 
ſelves into it, ſwam to the ſhips. Granius, and thoſe that were with him, 
8 _ of them, and paſſed over to the oppoſite iſland, called 
-. VOL, III. | 8 | 
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Y.R.666. Marius, heavy and unwieldy, was, with much difficulty, borne above 


25 2 the water by two ſlaves, and put aboard the other ſhip. In this initant 


365 Conſ. the ſoldiers arrived at the ſea ſide, and from thence called out to the 


mariners, to bring their veſſel to ſhore, or elſe to throw out Marius. 
He, on the other hand, beſought them with tears, not to deliver him up 


to his enemies. The mariners, after a conſultation, wherein they inclined 


ſometimes to the one ſide, ſometimes to the other, at length anſwered po- 
ſitively, that they would not deliver up Marius. But ſoon after the ſol- 
diers were gone away, and out of ſight, the ſailors brought the veſſel to 


an anchor, at the mouth of the Liris, where it makes a great marſh; and 


then they adviſed Marius to go on ſhore, and refreſh himſelf, till the 
wind ſhould come fair, which, they ſaid, would ſoon happen; for that 
when the ſea breeze fell, there generally aroſe a freſh gale from the 
marſh. Marius liſtened to their advice, and, when they had ſet him on 
ſhore, he laid himſelf down in a place not far from the ſea, not in the 
leaſt ſuſpecting what was to befal him: for the mariners, - preſently 


after, weighed anchor, and failed away, not thinking it excuſable 


to deliver Marius into the hands of thoſe who ſought to deſtroy him, 
nor conſiſtent with their own ſafety to prote& him. Deſerted thus by 
all, he lay a good while ſilent on the ground: at length, collecting the 
remains of his ſtrength, he got up, and travelled along moſt diſcon- 
ſolately. After wading through bogs, and ditches full of water and 
mud, he at laſt ſtumbled upon an old man's cottage, who worked in 

the fens. Falling at his feet, he beſought him to give aſſiſtance to a 
perion, who, if he eſcaped the preſent danger, would make him returns 
beyond his expectation. The poor man, whether he had formerly known 


Marius, or was then moved, ſays Plutarch, with the majeſty of his 


countenance, anſwered, F you want only reſt, you may repoſe yourſelf conve- 


nieniiy in my cottage; but if you are flying from an enemy, I will hide you in 


a more retired and ſecret place. Marius having deſired he would do him 
that good office, the old man led him to a cave, by the river fide, and 
there covered him with reeds, and other light things which would con- 
ceal, but not burden him. Scarce ' had he laid himſelf down, when he 
was diſturbed by a great noiſe from the cottage. His enemy, Geminius, 
had ſent horſemen from Tarracina in purſuit of him, and ſome of them 
happening to come that way, moſt ſeverely menaced the poor old man, as 
one who had entertained and | concealed an enemy of Rome. Marius, 
thinking himſelf in imminent danger, ſtripped off his clothes, and, 
leaving his concealment, plunged himſelf into a great pool of water. 
From thence his purſuers dragged him naked, and all covered with 


mud, and in that condition carried him away to Minturnæ, where they 
delivered him into the hands of the magiſtrates. - There had been pub- 


liſhed throughout all the towns of 7aly, a decree of the Senate, importing, 


that ſearch ſhould be made for him, and that he ſhould: be put to On. 
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if he were found. The magiſtrates, therefore, in obedience to this de- Y. R. 566. 


. „ - — q f. hr. 
cree, caſt him into priſon, and ſent a ſlave, belonging to the Public, a 0 5 


Cimbrian by birth, to cut off his head: for none of their own citizens 365 Conf, 


would undertake the office. a 
Several authors have reported, that Marius, ſeeing the ſlave enter the I. Epit. 


priſon, ſaid to him with a ſtrong voice, Haſt thou the audaciouſneſs to kill © 


Marius? and that, at theſe words, the Cimbrian inſtantly ran away into ve Rias. 


the town, and, throwing down his ſword before the people, cried out, Plut. App. 


1 have not the power to kill Marius: nevertheleſs, it would ſeem, from ci. 
certain paſſages in Cicero, that this ſtory is an invention of ſome of the "Ie 
later writers. Be that as it will, the Minturnenſes furniſhed Maris pro Sext. 
with a ſhip and proviſions; he failed firſt to Ænaria, where having Plat. in 
found Granius, and the reſt of his company, that had eſcaped thither, he, Mar. 
together with them, ſteered his courſe towards Africa. Want of water 
forced him to put in near Eryx in Sicily. A Roman Quæſtor, who guarded 
that coaſt, fell upon Marius at his landing, flew ſixteen of his men, 
and was near taking him priſoner. The illuſtrious fugitive, however, at 
length arrived in Africa, and went on ſhore near Carthage, in the hope 
that Sextilius, the Prætor of that province, a man to whom he had done 
neither good nor harm, would, out of mere compaſſion, aſſiſt him in his 
diſtreſs. But ſcarce was he landed, when an officer from Sextilius for- 
bad him to ſet foot in that country, and declared to him, that if he did 
not obey, he would be treated, conformably to the decree of the Senate, 
as an enemy of Rome. Marius, {truck with aſtoniſhment at this meſ- 
ſage, remained a conſiderable time without ſpeaking a word, his eyes 
fixed upon the meſſenger. The man, at length, aſked him, what anſwer 
he ſhould' carry back to the Prætor: Go tell him (ſaid Marius, that you 
have ſeen Marius, an exile from his country, and fitting among the ruins of 
Carthage: meaning by this (ſays Plutarch) to propoſe the fortune of 
that city, and his own fortune, as inſtructive leſſons to the Prætor. He 
went again on board, and wandered about in thoſe ſeas, a great part of 
the winter. His ſon Marius, who had taken refuge in the court of Man- 
dreſtal (or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiempſal,) King of Numidia, came from 
thence, and joined his father. 1 6. | 
We left the younger Marius in Italy, at ſome farms belonging to Mu- 
cius, whither he had been ſent to get neceſſaries for his father's voyage, 
the very day his father ſet ſail from that country. While the ſon was 
buſy in executing his commiſſion, he had like to have been ſurpriſed by 
ſome troopers, who were in ſearch of his father; but, by the care of Mu- 
cius's ſteward, who had notice of their approach, he was put into a cart 
covered over with beans, and conveyed to his wife at Rome. From 
thence, together with Cethegus, and ſome others, he made his eſcape in 
the night, went on board a ſhip, paſſed into Africa, and there implored 
the protection of the King of Numidia. Hiempſal treated him, and his 
S 2 companions, 
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— gy companions, with great civility ; but whenever they expreſſed an intention 

3 to depart, found ſome pretext or other to detain them, and it was ma- 

365 Conf. nifeſt he made thoſe delays with no good deſign. An accident contributed 
greatly to their preſervation. The hard fortune of young Marius, who 
was very handſome, nearly touched one of the King's concubines ; and this 

her pity was the beginning of her love, and a veil to cover it. At firſt, 

he avoided all engagements with her; but, finding he had no other pro- 

bable way of making his eſcape from Numidia, and that her paſſion was 

no leſs generous, than violent, he returned it with kindneſs; and ſhe, 

in- requital, procured him, and his friends, the means of eſcaping. 

' Having joined his father, they left Africa, and failed for Italy, whither 
Marius, as was before mentioned, had been invited by Cinna. As ſoon 

as they landed, they ſet about railing ſoldiers. Marius proclaimed liberty 

to all {laves that would arm in his quarrel, and, in a ſhort time, got toge- 

ther a conſiderable body of troops; which was ſoon after ſtrengthened by 

500 of his party from Rome. He then ſent a deputation in form to Cinna, 

offering to ſerve under him, and obey his orders as Conſul. All Cinnas 

Plut. in officers, except Sertorius, were of opinion, that Marius ſhould be received. 

Sertor. Sentorius, a great warrior, but prudent and moderate, and who dreaded 

the revengeful temper of Marius, remonſtrated to Cinna, that, without 

the aſſiſtance of Marius, he was powerful enough to triumph over his 
enemies; that Marius, if received, would rob him of the glory and ad- 
vantage of the war, and prove a troubleſome and unfaithtul partner in 

the government. Cinna owned all this to be very juſt and ſolid; but he 

added, With what face can I reject a man, whom I myſelf have invited to 
join with me in the war? To which Sertorius replied, I thought Marius 

bad come into Italy of his own accord, and therefore I only 9 what, 

in that caſe, was expedient to be done. Bui fince be is here by your invi- 

tation, you ought not to have even deliberated, whether you are to receive 

aud emplo bim. Your promiſe given precludes all conſultation and 
uncertainty. 3) 4 | 

plut in inna hereupon wrote immediately to Marius, gave him the title 
N m of Proconſul, and ſent him the Faſces, and other badges of that dignity. 
Marius would not accept of theſe honours: he ſaid, they did not ſuit 

with his preſent misfortunes. From the day that he fled from Rome, 

he had worn an old robe, and neglected his hair and beard; and he 

walked ſlowly, like a man oppreſſed with calamities : but, through 

the diſguiſe of that doleful countenance, fomething was diſcerned ſo 

App. de fierce, that he rather created terror, than moved. compaſſion. After 
Bell. Civ. he had joined Cinna, they marched together, and encamped on the Tiber: 

e Cinna and Carbo over-againſt Rome; Sertorius above it; and Marius lower 

Mar. down towards the ſea. The laſt applied himſelf to cut off all proviſions, 

Lier that were ſent up the river to ſupply the city; and he poſſeſſed himſelf 

App. loc. Of ſeveral of the maritime towns; and, among the reit, of Qf#a, an 

cit, | | - | having 
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having reduced it by force, he plundered, and maſſacred the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants. Cinna ſent a party of ſoldiers to take poſſeſſion 


of Ariminum, that no aſſiſtance might be ſent to Rome from Gaul. Ap. 365 Conf. 


pius Claudius, to whom the guard of Faniculum had been intruſted, re- 
ceived Marius and Cinna into the place; but they were driven out again 
by Pompeius Strabo, and the Conſul Ofaviuss Strabo being ſoon after 
killed by a flaſh of lightening *, the fole command of the army devolved 


to Octavius. The incapacity (ſays Plutarch) of this Conſul, was not ſo Plut. in 
detrimental to the public affairs, as was his too ſcrupulous attachment to May. 


the laws: for when they adviſed him to ſet the ſlaves at liberty [in order 
to make ſoldiers of them, and prevent their going over to the enemy, ] he 
anſwered, that he could never give to ſlaves the privileges of that city, the 
gates of which he had, in obedience to the laws, ſhut againſt Caius 
Marius. | | 


About this time, Metellus Pius, the ſon of Numidicus, arrived at Rome. App. loc. 
He had lately commanded an army in Samnium, where the Social War **. 


was not totally extinguiſhed z; and the Senate had deſired him to make 
peace with the Samnites upon any honourable terms, and lead his forces 


to the defence of his country; but while he hiitated about granting the 


conditions inſiſted upon by the enemy, Marius yielded to all their de- 
mands, and they joined themſelves to his party. | 


At Rome, the ſoldiers of OZavius deſerted him, and offered their ſervice Plut. in 
to Metellus, who was much the better General; but, upon his reproving Mar. 


them roughly, and ordering them back to the Conſul, they went over to 
Cinna. 


Marius, in the mean time, reduced Antium, Aricia, Lanuvium, and ſeveral Appian. 
other towns, where the Romans had magazines of proviſions. After this, P. 39*: 


the confederate Generals drawing nearer to Rome, Oftauins, Craſſus, and 
Metellus, marched out to oppoſe them, but did not think it adviſeable to 
truſt the ſafety of their country to the hazard of a battle. Cinna having 
proclaimed liberty to all the ſlaves in the city, who ſhould join him, they 
flocked to him from thence in crouds. The Senate terrified hereby, and fear- 
ing the diſcontent of the people, who ſuffered greatly through want of 
proviſions, ſent deputies to Cinna to negociate a peace. His firſt queſtion 
to them was, whether they had a commiſſion to treat with him as Conſul, 
or as a private perſon : and they not giving him a ſatisfactory anſwer, could 


effect nothing. After their return to the city, Cinua advanced and en- 


camped under the walls. Multitudes went over to him, ſome — fear 
of famine, others becauſe they favoured his cauſe, and his nearneſs gave 
them an opportunity to eſcape. The Senate, unwilling to depoſe Merula, 


who had been appointed Conſul in the room of Cinna, were in great per- 
* Yell. Pat. reports, that the plague raged by the ** for the loſs of ſo many citizens 
Y 


in both armies. He adds, that the joy for as died by the Gyord, or the peſtilence. 
the death of Pompeius was almoſt balanced 0 
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plexity. But Merula, that he might be no hindrance to the public tran- 
quillity, voluntarily laid down his office; and the Senate immediately diſ- 
patched new deputies to Cinna, with orders to acknowledge him as Conſul!. 
They required no other condition of peace, but his taking an oath, not to 
put to death any of the citizens. He refuſed to ſwear”, but gave them 
his promiſe, that none ſhould be lain with his knowledge, or conſent ; and 
even defired, that the Conſul OFavins might leave Rome, leſt ſome misfor- 
tune ſhould befal him. Marius was ſtanding next to Cinna's Tribunal. 
He did not ſpeak a word, but the gloomineſs of his countenance, and the 
malice that appeared in his eyes, ſufficiently prognofticated, that he would 
ſoon fill the city with ſlaughter. vas Tr | 5 

Shortly after this conference, Cinna entered Rome, ſurrounded with 
ſoldiers, but Marius ſtopped at the gate, ſaying angrily, That be was 
an exile, and forbidden by the laws to enter the City: if therefore they 


© wanted his preſence, they muſt reverſe the decree of bis baniſhment. The 


Vell ; Pat, 


I. it. c. 22. 


Cic. Tuſc. 


Quæſt. I. 


v. c. 19. & 


de Orat. 1. 
ili. c. 3. 
Cic. poſt. 
red. ad 
Quir. c. 8. 


people accordingly were aſſembled; but ſcarce had three or four of the 
Tribes given their votes, when he, throwing off the maſk, entered the 
city with his guards: a band of about 4000 of the ſtouteſt ſlaves, whom 


. he had choſen to be miniſters of his cruelty. Inſtantly the gates were 


ſhut, that none might eſcape, and a ſlaughter enſued, as in a town taken 


pit. by aſſault, C. and L. Julius, with many other conſiderable Senators, 


were murdered, and, among the reſt, Antonius the orator, whoſe head 


Marius cauſed to be fixed upon the Roſtra. The Conſul Octavius was 


flain on his tribunal. Ancharins, a man of Prætorian rank, coming to 
pay his compliments to Marius, was murdered by the guards, becauſe 
their General took no notice of him; and from that time thoſe ſlaves 
made it their practice to murder every man whoſe ſalutation Marius 
did not return: fo that even his friends never approached him, but with 
terror, '2 

In the midſt of theſe murders, Marius aſſembled the People, and 
made a ſpeech to them (Cicero tells us, he was himſelf preſent, and 
obſerved, that the old ſoldier, far from being diſpirited by his adverſities, 
ſeemed to have the ſtrength of his mind renewed.) When he had re- 
counted the ſeries of his late ſufferings, he told the People, that, being 
now reſtored to his dignity, and * recovered all that he had loſt, it 
ſhould ſtill be his principal care to preſerve that courage and virtue which 
he had never loſt. | N | nn 

After the firſt fury of ſlaughter, the tyrants reſolved to proceed againſt 
ſome of their enemies, by way of trial. Merula, to avoid an unjuſt 


According to the Epitome of Livy, I. or went over to the enemy, received Cinna 

xxx. the Nobles, forced by the incapacity and and Marius into the city \ 
treachery of the Generals and Soldiers, who, ' ® Appian ſays, that both Cinna and Marius 
corrupted by money, either would not fight, took an oath not to kill Ofavius. 
. | OE | ſentence, 
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ſentence, cauſed his veins to be opened. As he was prieſt of Jupiter, it Y-R.666. 


was not lawful for him to die with the mitre on his head: he therefore ah = 


left a writing behind him, ſignifying that, before his death, he had put 365 Conf. 
off that ſacred ornament. 1 | 
Catulus, the collegue of Marius in the Cimbrian war, ſmothered him- 
ſelf with the vapour of charcoal. It is reported, that Marius, when the 
friends of Catulus interceded for him, made no anſwer but, he muſt die, 
he muſt die. | : 
Some authors ſay, that Cinna began to ceaſe his cruelties; but that 
Marius, growing daily more thirſty of blood, proceeded to deſtroy every 
man of whom he had the leaſt ſuſpicion ; till at length Cinna and Serto- Plut. in 


Mar, & m. 


rius, having ſurpriſed, and ſurrounded with ſoldiers, the murderous guards Sertor. 

of Marius, put every man of them to death. | 

Many of the Nobles fled to Sy/la, then in Greece: his wife and children 
likewiſe, with ſome difficulty, eſcaped to him, and he learnt from them, 

that his enemies had burnt his houſe, and ravaged his lands. 

When the time came for chuſing ſupreme magiſtrates, Marius and v. R. 667, 
Cinna declared themſelves Coxsuls, without ſo much as the form of aſ- 1 Os 
ſembling the Comitia. On the day of their inauguration, Marius cauſed 366 Gong. 
a Senator, named Sex. Licinius, to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock. His 
own death ſoon after put a ſtop to his cruelties. He died, according to „ 


WL pot I. Ixxx. 
the moſt probable account, of a pleuritic fever, on the 13th of January, Vell. Fat. 


about the ſeventy-firſt year of his age. Lil. c. 23. 


To grace his funeral, C. Fimbria (at this time Quæſtor Urbanus) ordered Cic. pro 8. 
_ 9. Scevola (the Pontifex Maximus) to be put to death; and hearing after- es 
wards, that he might recover of the wound he had received, ſummoned 1. ix. c. 11. 
him to take his trial before the People. When ſomebody aſked Fimbria, Ji. pie 
Of what crime he could accuſe ſo good a man? he anſwered, Of not having ot Ants” 


received in his body the whole of the weapon with which he wwas ſtabbed. 667. 


c nm r 


Val ERIVs FLaccus, aſſociated by Cinna in the Conſulſbip for the remainder 
of the year 667, is likewiſe appointed by him to ſucceed te SYLLA's command 
in Aſia. 
An account of the progreſs of Mithridates, after his defeating the three 
Roman Generals in 665. The arrival of Sylla in Greece in 666. He 
' there vanquiſbes the armies of Mithridates. | | 
SYLLA paſſes in Aſia, aud concludes a peace with the King of Pontus (in 
6068 z) returns into Greece in 669; (being the 4th Conſulſhip of Cix xa, 
and the 3d year of his holding that magiſtracy by uſurpation.) From 
Athens SYLLA writes a menacing letter to the SENATE, wwho had ſuffered 
him to be declared an exile, and to be loaded with other injuries and in- 
| dignities. 
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dignities. In 670, be lands in Italy, totally ſubdues the Marian faction; 
end proſcribes thoſe of his enemies, who had eſcaped his ſword, and, in 671, 


be is cenfiituted VERPETUAL DICTATOR. 


N the death of Marius, Cinna choſe L. Valerius Flaccus to be 
his collegue in the Conſulſhip, appointing him to ſucceed Hlla in 
the conduct of the war againſt Mithridates“, _ giving him Fimbria for 
his lieutenant. EE | 
We left Mithridates, in 665, victorious over the Roman armies in A/ia 
Propria, and maſter of all that country, and the iſlands adjacent, except 
Rhodes. This prince, a ſecond Hannibal in his hatred to the Romans, diſ- 
patched circular letters throughout 4/a, directing, that the people, on a cer- 
tain day, ſhould maſlacre all the Italians that were in that country; men, 
women, and children, freemen, and ſlaves : and that the effects of the ſlain 
ſhould be diſpoſed of, part to his own treaſury, and part to the aſſaſſins; and 
he forbad the people, under pain of death, to ſpare the life of any [alian, 
or to. bury him, when dead. Fourſcore thouſand? of that nation periſhed 
in this maſſacre; and the cruelty, with which the Afatics executed the 
vengeance of Mzthridates, ſhewed plainly (ſays Appian) that they were 
actuated more by hatred to the Romans, than fear of the King. 
After this he attacked Rhodes, by ſea and land, with all his forces; but 
miſcarried in the enterprize*. To hinder the Romans from entering Ala, 
he reſolved to tranſport the war into Europe. With this view he ſent 
his youngeſt ſon (called by ſome Arcathias, by others, Ariarathes) with 
a powertul army, through Thrace into Macedon. Archelaus, the ableſt 
of his Generals, he commiſſioned to go with a fleet to Greece, in order to 
bring over to his party, the people of that country, . either by perſuaſion 


or force; and diſpatched Metrephanes, another of his Generals, into Eubza, 


ap. Athen, 


and to the ſea-coaſt of Theſſaly. | 

The Athenians (we are not told for what cauſe): had been condemned 
to a fine by the Romans, and their magiſtrates forbidden to exerciſe their 
functions: and Ariſtion, an Epicurean philoſopher, whom they had 
ſent on an embaſly to Mithridates, being gained by that monarch, had 
exhorted them to ſide with the King; aſſuring them, that the popular 
government ſhould be reſtored, and that not only the public would be bene- 


The King of Pontus, by ſeizing the effects 7 Plut. (in Sylla) makes the number a- 


| of the Publicans, and of all other 7talians mount to 150,000. 


in 4fia, had occaſioned an .almoſt univerſal 2 Cic. (loc. cit.) tells us, that notwith- 
bankruptcy in Rome. Valerius, before he ſet ſtanding the Rhodians were beſieged by Mithri- 
out upon his expedition, publiſhed a law, dates, and that they particularly hated him; 
importing, that the debtors ſhould not be yet they did not demoliſh a ſtatue, which they 
obliged to pay to their creditors, more than had formerly erected to him in the moſt con- 
one quarter of the principal ſums they owed. ſpicuous part of their town. 

Cic. pro L. Manil. c. 7. Vell. Pat. I. ii. c. 23. | . 

| | | fited, 
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fited, but private perſons would reap great advantages from the alliance Y-F. 667- 
of ſo powerful, and ſo generous a Prince. The people, dazzled with theſe 35. 
proſpects, gave a favourable anſwer, and the chief men of the city, finding 366 Conf. 
themſelves unable to reſtrain the madneſs of the multitude, paſſed into —IT 
Ttaly, and took refuge in Rome. | | Brut. c. 
Archelaus ſubdued the iſland Delos, which had revolted from the Athe- 89. 
Nians, ſlew there 20,000 men, moſt of them THalians, and plundered the $42 3 
temple of Apollo. The iſland he reſtored to the Athenians, and depoſited 188. 
in their city the booty he had taken. But under pretence of guarding it, I. P. 189. 
he ſent along with it 2000 ſoldiers, by whoſe aſſiſtance Ariſtion aſſumed to 
himſelf the chief power in 4:hens, and put to death, or delivered up to 
Mithridates, all the citizens that adhered to the Romans. Archelans like- Plut. in 
wiſe brought over to his maſter's intereſt, the Achæans, the Lacedemonians, Sylla. 
and the Bæotiaus, and reduced the Cyclades, and all the other iſlands, as 
far as the promontory of Malæa. At the ſame time Metrophanes landed 
in Eubæa, and, ſoon after, pillaged the territories of Demetrius and Mag- 
nefia. Some ſay, that Bruttins Sura, the lieutenant of Sentius, Prætor of 
Macedon, not only attacked Metropbanes, and drove him out of the country 
but gained three victories over Archelaus (or, according to fome, tought 
with him three days ſucceſſively with equal advantage) and forced him to 
confine himſelf to his fleet. | | 
_ Sylla [in the year of Rome 666] arrived in Greece with five legions App. p. 
and ſome Italian cohorts. Having received ſupplies of men and money 9. 
from Atolia and Theſſaly, he marched into Attica againſt Archelans. In 
his way, almoſt all the Bæotiaus ſubmitted to him, with the ſame readineſs 
they had declared for Miihridates. Soon after, the other towns of Plut. in 
Greece, except Athens, diſpatched deputies to him, offering to put them- Sylla. 
ſelves under his protection. Lucullus, whom he had ſent before him, 
obliged Sentius to retire into Macedon; and the General, on his arrival, 
left part of his forces to beſiege Atbens; while he himſelf went to attack 
the Piræeus (the port of that city) where Archelaus had ſhut himſelf 
up. | 
© Mi was divided into two parts; the one called Cecropia. from its Plin. 1vii, 
founder Cecrops; the other Athens, from the Greek name of Minerva, < 56. 
its protectreſs. They were ſeparated only by a wall, and one common *%%* 
rampart encloſed them. On the weſt fide of the city ran the Cephiſus, » 
on the eaſt the LG Phalerum had been anciently the port of Athens, Cor. Nep. 
till the time of Themiſtocles, who, finding a bay near the Cepbiſus, more in Them. 
large and commodious, built there the port Piræeus. Pericles raiſed walls HH Mi- 
about it forty cubits high, and of a very extraordinary thickneſs ; and TP 
on each ſide the road, five miles in length, between it and the. city, he 


d Pauſanias (in Lacon. c. 23.) aſeribes theſe actions to another of Mithridates's Generals, 
named Menothanes. "py 25 
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Y.R.667. built a ſtrong wall. Athens had alſo another port, called Munychia, leſs 


Bef. Chr. 
366 Conſ. 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


than the Piræeus: it was nearer the town, encompaſſed with the ſea, 
and well fortified. „ | 
Hlla, at firſt, thought to carry the Piræeus by aſſault : but being 
repulſed by Archelaus, he retired to Eleuſis and Megara, between Athens 
and Corinth, in order to build towers and engines for carrying on the 
ſiege in form. For this work he cut down the ſacred woods about 
Athens, and the trees of the fine walks belonging to the academy *, and 
the Lyceum. He demoliſhed the long walls that joined the Piræeus to 
the city, and turned them into ramparts, upon which he erected his en- 
gines. So great were his preparations, that, for the ſervice of the engines 
alone, he kept 20,000 mules conſtantly employed. And, as he wanted 
large ſums of money for carrying on the war, he ſent to the council of the 
Amphifyons, or deputies, from the ſtates of Greece, then aſſembled at Del- 
phi, and deſired they would ſend him the riches of Apollo's temple in that 
place; adding, that the treaſure would be ſafer with him, or, if he ſhould 
be obliged to make uſe of it, he would take care to return the value. To 
receive this treaſure by weight, he ſent one of his friends, named Caphis, 
who, being unwilling to violate the holy place, wrote to Hlla, that, on 
his arrival at Delphi, the ſound of Apollo's lyre had been heard from the 
ſanctuary: thinking to terrify the General with an apprehenſion of the 
anger of the God. The Proconſul returned anſwer, that he much won- 
dered Caphis had not made the juſt reflection on what had happened: 


that muſic was a ſign of joy and not of anger: that therefore he might 


App. p. 


191. 


Frontin. 
Stratag. 1. 
iv. c. 1. 8 
$7» 


boldly take away the treaſure, and be well aſſured that the God was kind, 
and offered it. It was accordingly delivered up to Caphis, nor did the 
inhabitants of Olymphia and Epidaurus dare to refuſe him the conſecrated 
treaſures in the temples of Jupiter and Aſculapius. 

Hylla, having finiſhed his works, renewed the ſiege of the Piræeus. 
Archelaus negle&ed nothing that could conduce to the defence of the 
place, or to the annoyance of the beſiegers. Upon the walls he erected 
moveable towers, equal in height to thoſe uſed by Hlla; ſent for a rein- 
forcement of troops from Chalcis, and the Greek iſlands; armed the mari- 
ners of his fleet; and, in a general ſally by night, repulſed the Romans, 
and burnt one of their galleries (they had but two) with all its appurte- 
nances. Sy/la puniſhed ſome of the cohorts, which had given ground, 
by obliging them, in the next engagement, to fight in the van, without 


ſhoes, and with their clothes ungirt; and, as for the damage done to the 


„The academy was a part of the Cera- ſurrounded it with a wall. The Lyceum was 
-rcus without the city, from which it was diſ- fituate on the banks of the Iiſſus, and ſacred 
tant about fix furlongs. It was the place to Apollo Alxios, from whence it had its name. 


where Plato and his followers held their There Ariſtotle and the Peripateticis taught. 


lectures. Hipparchus, the fon of Pifftraturf®” 
: | engines, 
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engines, it was repaired in ten days time. Archelaus therefore made a ſe- M. R. 667. 


10 . Bef. Chr, 
cond eruption upon the works. The attack was briſk, but, by the obſtinate 3 88. 


reſiſtance of thoſe cohorts, which had recoiled in the laſt action, and by the 366 Conſ. 


ſingular bravery of Muræna, a Legionary Tribune, the Alatics were at 
length forced to retire, after a loſs of near 2000 men. Their General ſtaid p. 192. 
ſo long without the gates, endeavouring to ſtop the run-aways, that he was 
ſhut out, and had been taken priſoner, if the beſieged had not expeditiouſly 
drawn him up by a cord to the top of the wall. 

Winter now came on. which obliged Hlla to abate ſomewhat of his ar- 
dour, and retire to Eleuſis. The ſiege, however, was continued, and fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes happened between the Romans and the A/atics. | 
All this while, Athens was fo cloſely ſhut up, that it could receive no Plut. in 

ſupplies of proviſions, and there was a great ſcarcity in the town. Ariſt/on, Vla. 
_ nevertheleſs, ſpent his time in debauchery and feaſting with his compa- 
nions, and is ſaid to have railed from the walls at the Proconſul and his 
beloved wife Metella. Archelaus had plenty of every thing in the Piræ- 
eus, becauſe he commanded the harbour; and Mzithridates's fleet, com- Plut. in 
manding the ſeas frequently cut off Hlla's proviſions. To remedy this Nucull. 
evil, the Roman ſent his Quæſtor Lucullus with five ſhips, in the mid- cj 
dle of winter, to Rhodes, and the eaſt, to get together a fleet. The 
Rhodians durſt not put to ſea, for fear of meeting with the ſhips of Mi- 
thridates: the Quæſtor therefore ſailed to Egypt, to aſk aſſiſtance of Pro- 
lemy ; but the King would enter into no alliance with Hylla, leſt he ſhould 
thereby draw the war into his own country. Lucullus, however, was 
furniſhed with a conſiderable number of ſhips from the maritime towns 
,, 115 7 h «2 

It has been already mentioned, that Mitbridates ſent his youngeſt ſon App. Mi- 
with an army through Thrace into Macedon. The young prince, joined 9: 
by a multitude of Thracians, drove out of the laſt mentioned country, Liv, Evie 
the few Romans he found there, ſubdued it totally, and then marched to | Ix. 
oppoſe Syila; but died on the way, at Tideum. The approach of this P- ee. 
army made the Proconſul redouble his efforts to reduce Athens and the | 

Piræeus. Archelaus made repeated attempts to fupply the city with pro- 
viſions ; but the Romans never failed to diſappoint him : for they had al- 
ways timely notice of his deſigns. Two ſlaves in the Piræeus, either out 
of inclination for the Romans, or from a view to their own ſafety, wrote 
the reſolutions of the beſieged on balls of lead, which they threw by 
ſlings into the enemies camp. The Afatic General, finding the Romans 
always ready, concluded he was betrayed. To draw the beſt advantage, 
therefore, from the treachery, he cauſed a fally to be made upon the be- 
ſiegers, at the ſame time that he ſent out a convoy of proviſions for Athens. 
The ſucceſs anſwered his expectation; Sy/la became maſter of the con- 
voy : but the garriſon burnt ſeveral of the Roman engines. The reſt of the 
Roman works Archelaus endeavoured to deſtroy by ſap, but his purpoſe being 

os | T 2 diſcovered 
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VR. 667. diſcovered by the tottering of one of the engines, the Romans immediately 


App. p- 


194. 


App. p- 
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Plut. in 
Sylla, 


Dio Caff. 
ap. Valeſ. 


Sylla. 


Plut. in : 


withdrew it, and filled up the hollow. After this example, they fell to 
ſapping in their turn, and the pioneers of the two parties frequently met, 


and fought under ground. At length the beſiegers found means to under- 


mine the wall in ſeveral places; but ſupported it with timbers, from which 
cmbers, to the entrance of the mine, they laid a train of ſulphur, pitch, 
and other combuſtible matter. Afterthis, when they had made a breach above 
with their battering rams, Hlla led his men to the aſſault, ordering fire to 
be put to the combuſtible matter in the mine. Very: ſoon the wall came 
tumbling down 1n ſeveral places; and, during the conſternation of the 
beſieged, the Romans lodged. themſelves in the breaches, and burnt one 
of Archelauf's towers. But he, encouraging his ſoldiers, and bring- 
ing freſh men to ſucceed thoſe who had given way, made fo obſtinate 
a defence, that all the bravery and kill of $y/la proved ineffectual 
to get poſſeſſion of the place. The Roman, after a long attack, ſounded 
a retreat, in order to give his weary troops ſome; repoſe. The garriſon, 


in the night, built up another wall, not exactly on the foundations of 


the old one, but in the form of ſeveral creſcents; the horns projecting 


towards the enemy. Next day Sy/la attempted, with all his forces, 
to deſtroy this work; imagining it might eaſily be done, while new and 


unſettled. However, he met with ſo warm a reception from the garri- 
ſon, eſpecially that part of it which defended the horns of the creſcents, 
and galled his flank, that he was. forced to give over his enterprize. 
And being, doubtleſs, convinced, that it was impracticable to take the Piræ- 


eus with the troops he then had before it, he contented himſelf with 


keeping it blocked up on the land-ſide, and turned his chief efforts againſt 


- Athens; purpoling, when he ſhould be maſter of the city, to bring more 


forces to the attack of the port. TE 
The city was already in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſions. Ariſtion 
alone, and the companions of his tyranny, enjoyed plenty, while the 


citizens were reduced to feed upon horſes, dogs, boiled leather, and 


the herbs. that grew on old walls. The tyrant had even the inhumanity - 
to inſult the people in this extremity, to which he himſelf had brought 
them. He refufed to give a little oil, to ſupply the facred lamp which 
fed the perpetual. fire in Minerva s temple; and when the high prieſteſs 
deſired. of him, in her great indigence, half a buſhel. of barley, he ſent 
her, in deriſion, that quantity of pepper. The exceſſive miſery: of the 
Athenians conſtrained. them to petition: their tyrant, that he would come 
to an accommodation with the. Romans. Their Prieſts and Senators, 
in a body, went to him with this requeſt, but he inſolently cauſed them 
to be driven from his preſence with blows. However, when at length 
Slla ee before the town, Axriſtion ſeeing: no way to eſcape, was 
prevailed upon to ſend a; deputation to him. The men he choſe for 
that commillipn, were two or three of the companions. of. his. 3 
ARES | 3 „ 
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Theſe, when admitted by the Proconſul to an audience, inſtead of making V. R. 667. 
any propoſal tending to the preſervation of the city, began a pompous 3, 
harangue in praiſe of Theſeus and Eumolpus, and the exploits of the Athe- 366 Conf. 
nians againſt the Perſians. Sylla, tired with their impertinence, bad them 
be gone with their rhetoric; adding, the Roman People have not ſent me — 
hither to ſchool, but to puntſh Rebels. 

During this conference, ſome old men of the Athenians were overheard, 
in the Ceramicus without the city, blaming the tyrant for neglecting to 
guard a weak part of the wall, oppoſite to a A called the Heptachal- 
chos. The Roman General, being informed of this, went to view the wall; 
and finding the place acceſſible in that part, made an aſſault in the night 
of the firſt of March, and ſucceeded. | 


No ſooner was he maſter of the town, than, by his order, the ſoldiers 9 Mi- 


put to the ſword all the inhabitants that fell in their way; without diſtine- p.13. 
tion of ſex or age. Such a quantity of blood was ſpilt in the ſtreets, that Plut. in 
it flowed out of the gates. Many of the Athenians, believing their native Sylla. 
city was going to be deſtroyed, killed themſelves, that they might not ſur- 

vive its ruin. Arxiſtion with ſome of his adherents, retired into the citadel, 

but it was not long before want of water conſtrained him to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. The firſt fury againſt the Athenians being now abated, Hylla, 

at the requeſt of Midias and Calliphon, two Athenian exiles, and of all the 

| Roman Senators in his camp, ſpared the reſt of the citizens, ſaying, that 

he pardoned the living for the ſake of the dead; meaning the great men 
which Athens. had produced. Nevertheleſs, he deprived the Athenians 

of the privileges of chuſing their own magiſtrates, and making laws. 

He alſo condemned to death Ariſtion, together with his counſellors, his 
generals; and all the miniſters of his tyranny z. but the execution of the 
tyrant was deferred till another time. 


The Piræeus ſtill remained to be reduced. Slla led all his forces FOR Mi- 


againſt it, and Archelaus defended it with his wonted courage, and abi- mid. 

lity. According to Florus, Sylla beat down the wall ſix times, and 1 4. 

Archelaus as often reſtored it. Neceſfity, however, at length, compelled ii. c. s. 

the brave Afiatic to abandon the place: and he then retired to the port 

of Munychia. The Romans demoliſhed the fortifications of the Piræeus, 

and burnt the ſtore-houſes, together with the magnificent arſenal built 

by Philo. „ 5 
ene ſoon quitted Myunychia, and went into Bæotia, and from App. loc. 

thence into Theſſaly. There he aſſembled all the Alatic troops that were cit- 

in Greece, and ſent for the army of Archathius, now under Taxiles, to come 

and join him. Taxiles obeyed, and Archelaus took upon him the chief 

command of all the forces, which conſiſted of 100,000 foot, 10,000 horſe, plut. in 

and 90 chariots of war. Hylla, from Attica, marched into Bæotia, to Sylla. 
meet the enemy. This he was blamed for, becauſe the vaſt plains of 

Baæotia were much more convenient for the cavalry and chariots of the 
| | 5 | barbarians, 
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3 barbarians, in which their chief ſtrength conſiſted, than the rough and 


3. . rocky country about Athens. But Sylla wanted proviſions; and Attica, 
366 Conf naturally barren, and now ruined by war, could not ſubſiſt his army. 
— Beſides, he was in anxiety for a body of troops, which, by his order, 

Hortenſius was bringing to him from Theſſaly. Fortenſius, under the 
guidance of Caphis, ed the enemy, who endeavoured to intercept 
him; and, paſſing over mount Parnaſſus, joined Sy//a' at the foot of it. 
Plutarch ſays, the proconſular army conſiſted of no more than 15,000. 


App. p. foot, and 1500 horſe. According to Appian, it did not amount (auxilia- 


Plut. in Tries included) to a third part of the Aſiatics. Sylla poſted himſelf on 


 Sylla, an eminence in the middle of the plains of Elatea, and in ſight of the 


enemy. Archelaus, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority of numbers, did not 
think it prudent to hazard a general action; nevertheleſs, being prevailed 
upon by the preſſing inſtances of his officers, he drew out his forces, and 
offered battle. The Roman General would have accepted the challenge; 
but could neither by remonſtrances, nor intreaties, ſpirit up his men to 
fight; they were ſo terrified at the fight of the enormous multitude of 
the barbarians *. Fheſe, on the other hand, deſpiſing their enemies, 
quitted their camp in large companies, without leave of their com- 
mander, and went roaming about the country to pillage. Sylla, in the 
mean time, employed his ſoldiers in the moſt laborious and difficult works; 
that he might bring them to demand the fight, rather than ſubmit to 
ſuch drudgery. After three days, they called out to be led to battle. 
Sylla anſwered, You are only weary of labour. If you really. defire to fight, 
arm your ſelves immediately, and ſeize that poſt; pointing to a ſteep rock at 
the confluence of the Cephiſus and Aſus. Archelaus had already detached a 
body of his troops to take poſſeſſion of that rock. The Romans obeyed their 
General, and, by their diligence, prevented the enemy. On this diſapoint- 
ment the A/fatics decamped, and marched to Cheronea, thinking to ſurprize 
it: But 'Sy//a again prevented them, and threw into the town a Roman 
Legion, under the command of Gabinius. Archelaus encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Cheronea, in a place difficult of acceſs, and overlooked 
: by a ſteep hill, called Thurium; where he poſted a large detachment. 
Ihe Roman General followed him, and ſoon after ſent off a party of ſol- 
' diers under the guidance of ſome Cbæroneans, to diſlodge the enemy from 
Thurium. In ja mean time, he drew up his forces in order of battle, 
and Archelaus did the like. While the two armies ſtood fronting each 
other, the Roman detachment, which by a private road, had mounted 
_ unſeen to the top of the hill, drove from it the Afatics, who, in their 
flight, falling in among their own men, put them into diſorder. Inſtantly 
| Silo advanced, and with ſo much' diligence, that he allowed no oppor- 


According to Appian, Archelaus, fo ſoon as the two armies came near enough to each 
other, offi , a7 and Sylla declined it. | 2s 22 
J . 
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tunity, no ſpace, for their chariots to act. Their efforts were ſo weak, V-R- 667- 
that, according to Plutarch, the Romans, who had eaſily repelled them, ep” bog 
called out for more, as they uſed to do at the chariot races in the 366 Conf. 
Circus. The hiſtorians have left us a very confuſed deſcription of this | 
battle: the victory they unanimouſly aſcribe to Sa. Of the numerous Plut. App. 
forces of Archelaus, we are told, that only about 10,000 eſcaped with their J.-P t. 
General to Chalcis; but what is yet more incredible, Plutarch, Ap- 
pian, and Eutropius, makes the loſs on the ſide of the Romans to amount, 
the firſt to twelve, the ſecond to thirteen, and the laſt to fourteen men. 
It would ſeem, that Sylla invented this fable himſelf : for in ſome Me- 
moirs of his, quoted by Plutarch, he wrote, that, after the battle, he 
miſſed only fourteen of his men, two of whom returned to the camp 
before night. x | | 

In honour of this victory, he celebrated muſical games at Thebes, and Plut. in 
ſent to the neighbouring towns for - judges to determine to whom the . 
prizes ſhould be given: for ſuch was his hatred to the Thebans, that he 
would admit none of them to be judges; and what doubtleſs they felt 
more ſeverely, he took from them halt their lands, and allotted the pro- 
duce to the payment of the money, of which he had robbed the temples & 
of Jupiter and Apollo. | | | 

Scarce were the games over, when he received intelligence, that the 
Conſul Valerius Flaccys was croſſing the [onian ſea with an army, in or- 
der to diveſt him of his authority, and aſſume the conduct of the war 
againſt Mithridates. The Proconſul marched directly to oppoſe him, 


and in Theſſaly was joined by ſome troops, which Valerius had ſent App. Mi- 


1d. 


before him to take poſſeſſion of that country. Hearing of this defection, RG 


the Conſul failed to the Helleſpont, with a view to paſs that way into 

Ala. At the fame time Sy/la turned his arms againſt Dorylaus, one of Plut. in 

Mitbridates's Generals, who had juſt entered Greece at the head of 80,000 Sylla. 

men, and was ravaging Bzetia in conjunction with Archelaus. The lat- 

ter endeavoured to diſſuade Dorylaus from hazarding a pitched battle with 

the Romans, but with little effect, till ſome unſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes con- 

vinced him, that his collegue judged rightly. They then retired before 

the enemy, and encamped near Orchomenos, in a vaſt plain watered by the 

river Melas, which, at a little diſtance, ſpreads itſelf in ſeveral muddy 

marſhes covered with reeds. So advantageous a ſituation induced the 

Afiatics to venture a battle. Sy/lz took meaſures to render this advantage 

uſeleſs to them. That he might not be ſurrounded, and that he might Frontin. 

ſecure his wings, he cauſed ſeveral broad trenches *to be dug in the Stratag. l. 

plain, and at the extremities of theſe trenches raiſed little forts to defend 15 : 

the approaches. | App. Mi- 
ks... tend. 

P. 202> 


According to Plutarch, Sylla drew thoſe room to employ their numerous cavalry ö and 
trenches to encloſe the enemy between him their endeavour to hin der the works brought 
and the marſhes, ſo that they might not have on the battle, ; RS INES 
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Y.R.667. On the day of battle, the A/atics ranged their chariots in the front; 

Bei, Chr. their phalanxes in the ſecond line; the auxiliaries and Halian deſerters 

366 Con. (all armed after the Roman manner) in the third line; and their light troops 
in the rear: their numerous cavalry were placed on the wings. 
Sylla drew up his infantry in three lines, leaving ſpaces between the 
battalions, that the cavalry, which he poſted in the rear, might have 
room to advance to the charge. Before the ſecond line, he cauſed a great 
number of ſtakes to be fixed in the ground, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
chariots; and gave orders to the ſoldiers of the firit line to retire behind 
thoſe ſtakes, when the chariots approached. Victory declared for Ha. 
Having killed 13, ooo of the enemy, he purſued the reſt to their camp, and 
App. p · forced it. We hear no more of Dorylaus. As for Archelaus, we are told, 
9 that he hid himſelf, two days, in the marſhes, and then found a bark 
which carried him to Eubæa, where he aſſembled all the Aiatic troops, that 
remained in Greece. 5 8 

Id. p. 20. Mithridates, in the mean time, by his cruelties in Aa, had occaſioned 

Epheſus; Tralles, and ſeveral other cities to revolt from him. Thoſe 

which he reduced by force, he puniſhed with great ſeverity ; but fearing 

Id. p. 202. a general defection, he proclaimed liberty to the Greek cities, remitted to 
the debtors the payment of what they owed to their creditors, and gave 
to all ſlaves and ſtrangers the freedom of the cities, in which they lived. 

Id. p. 206. Hearing of the defeat of his army at Orchomenos, he ſent orders to Arche- 

laus to make peace with Sy//a, on the beſt conditions he could obtain. 
Archelaus immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to propoſe a treaty. Syl/a 
very willingly conſented ; for he had neither ſhips nor money to carry on the 
war, and longed impatiently to be in [taly, that he might revenge himſelf 
upon his enemies, who tyrannized in that country. 

v. R. 668. Cinna, without the formality of holding the Comitia, had declared 

Bef. Chr. himſelf Conſul for the third time, and appointed Cn. Papirius Carbo to be 


167 Font his collegue in that office. 


The Afatic General knowing theſe things, propoſed, in a conference 
ps Epit. which enſued, that Sylla ſhould leave Mithridates in poſſeſſion of Afa and 
Plut. in Pontus, and return to [taly, there to put an end to the civil war, to which 
Sylla. end, the king, he ſaid, ' would ſupply him with men, money and ſhips. 
On the other hand, Slla adviſed Archelaus to deſert Mithridates, deliver 
up his fleet to the Romans, and declare himſelf king in his ſtead: On 

which condition he offered him the title of Friend and Ally of the Senate 

and People of Rome. Archelaus expreſſing his deteſtation of ſuch trea- 
chery, Hlla replied, If you, a Cappadocian, and the flave, or, if you will, 
the friend of à barbarian King, refuſe, for ſo great à reward, to commit a 

baſe aition, how dare you make treaſonable propoſals to a Roman General — 
to Sylla? Have you forgot, that you are the ſame Archelaus who fled. 
from Chæronea with a handful of men, the remains of 120,000 ſoldiers ? 
That you afterwards hid yourſelf two days in the marſhes of 9 

915 N : Wo an 


— 
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aud that Bozotia is now. rendered inacceſſible by the heaps of your flaughtered 1 
troops with which its plains are covered? Archelaus, then Ong WG. oe. 
begged of the Roman to grant peace to Mithridates. Sylla conſenting, 367 Con!. 
theſe terms were agreed upon. 1 71 

The King was to relinquiſh Alia and Papblagonia; give up Bithynia to 
Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes ; pay the Romans 2000 talents 
for the expences of the war, and deliver to them 70 gallies with all 
r oe eigts; vt | 

On the other hand, Syla was to confirm, Mithridates in the poſſeſſion | 
of his other dominions, and procure. him the title of Friend and Ally of 2 
Rome. JJ i reared Fl vo | 

Theſe articles were ſent, without delay to the King of Pontus, to be by 

him ratified. Then SHylla ſet out for Macedon, in fis way to the Hel- 
leſpont, and took with him Archelaus, who falling ſick at Lariſſa, he 
ſtopped the march of the army to wait his recovery, expreſſing the 
ſame tender regard for him, as if he had been his collegue, or his inti- 
mate friend. He alſo gave him 10, ooo acres of land in Eubæa, and 
honoured him with the title of the Friend and Ally of Rome; and though 
the Proconſul ſet at liberty all the other priſoners that were friends of 
Mithridates, yet he put to death Ariſtion, becauſe he was at enmity with 
Archelaus. Such extraordinary kindneſs to this General raiſed a ſuſpicion, 
that he had betrayed the Afatics at the battle of Cheronea. Mithridates Frag. Sal- 

himſelf, in a letter to Arſaces, king of the Parthians, ſpeaking of theſe luſt. L v. 

times, ſays expreſly, that Archelaus, the moſt unworthy of his ſervants, 
had ruined his affairs, by betraying his army. The eaſy victory which the 


# Appian gives a different account of this “ veterate hatred to us, not any neceſſity of 
conference. According to him, Archelaus making war, when he exerciſed all man- 
thus addreſſed Sylla : - King Mitbridates, 


4 who inherits his father's friendſhip for 


% Rome, was compelled to make war againſt 


4 her by the covetouſneſs of other Generals, 


„ whom ſhe 2 but now having had 
%, experience of your virtue, he ſues to you 
for peace, provided you require nothing 
% but what is equitable.” | 

Spils anfwereds !: : 

- -* Mithridates ought firſt to have ſent am- 
«© baſſadors to complain of injuries; but, in- 
L ſtead of that, he injuriouſly invaded the 
«« territories of other powers, ſlaughtered 
«« multitudes of people, plundered the pub- 

lic treaſuries and the temples, and ſeized 

s the Ae of the ſlain, Nor has he 
66 2 


with more fidelity or moderation, | 


«« with regard to his own friends, than to 


« us. Many of thoſe he has put to death 


4 without cauſe. And he diſcovered an in- 
Vol. III. 


* ner of cruelties upon the 1talians of Aſia, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age. Such 


was the hatred of this hereditary friend of 
e Rome to the Roman name: nor did he 


« think of that friendſhip, till I had de- 


«© ſtroyed 160,000 of his men. ZFquity, 
ce therefore, does not demand that we ſhould 
«« receive him into an alliance; yet, for your 


„ ſake, I promiſe that the Romans ſhall for- 


give him, if he ſincerely repents. But, 
c if he ſtill diſſembles, I adviſe you, 4r- 
« chelaus, to reflect upon the preſent ſitua- 
ce tion of his affairs, and of your own; and 
« to conſider, how Be uſes to treat his friends, 
« and how we acted towards Eumenes and 
« Maa „a. F LK 
 Archelaas, offended at this intimation, re- 


' plied with heat, Peace may be concluded 


«« upon reaſonable terms; I will never be- 
* tray the forces intruſted to me.” 


U Romans 


De Roman Hifory. Book VII. 
Y-R. 668 Romans obtained, at Cbæronea, over the numerous forces of Archelaus, who 

34. had fought fo bravely in Aa, and fo ſtoutly defended the Piræeus; his 
367 Conf. giving battle in a place where his troops had not room to act; and Sy 


dexterity in corrupting his adverſaries with money (an art to which his fuc- 
ceſs in war ſeems to have been chiefly owing) make the ſtory of Archelans's 
Co dion re . ee as by ooh 
Whilſt the Proconful ſtayed at Lariſſa, ambaſſadors from Mithridates 
arrived there, and informed him, that their maſter approved of all the 
other articles of the treaty, but would Bc means part with Papblagonia, 
or the ſeventy gallies demanded. To this Hylla, in great anger, bat 
Mithridates refuſes to give up Paphlagonia and the ſhips! He, who I thought 
would have fallen at my feet, 2 thanked me for leaving him that right-hand, 
with <ohich. he has maſſacred ſo many Roman citizens ! Hell ſpeak in ano- 
ther tone, when I am in Aſia. At preſent let bim fit at Pergamus,' and form 
| Projetts for @ wat which be bag not ſeen”. © © © © 
The ambaſſadors, confounded,” did not anſwer a word; but Arcbelaus, 
taking Hlla by the hand, begged of him ef his anger. At length 
he obtained leave to go to the Ws romifing to return with the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, or to kill himſelf in his maſter's preſence. - | 
In the mean time, Sylla, to keep the troops in exerciſe, and enrich them 


« 


a with ſpoil, turned his arms againſt the Medi and Dardani, nations border- 
ſut. in ing upon Macedon: and pillaged their country. ; (1. 138; | 


Archelaus, at his return, acquainted the Proconſul, that the peace would 
be concluded on the terms he Had ropoſed, but that Mirhridates earneſtly 
defired a conference with him. The reaſon why the King defired this con- 
ference, was to procure the aſſiſtance of Hlla againſt Fimbria, who made 
bs ohne ee 3 8 
 Fimbria, a good ſoldier, but an execrable villain, had (as was before 
mentioned) been by Cinna appointed lieutenant to Valerius Flaccus, 
a man extremely covetous, and diſagreeable to the ſoldiers. The laſt 


| — ear, when the army arrived in Afa, Fimbria, on occaſion of a quarrel 


| the Roman 


between him and the Quæſtor, was diſplaced by Valerius, and his 
office given to the Quæſtor. Fimbria reſenting this, ſtirred up the ſol- 
diers to ſedition, murdered the General, and put himſelf at the head of 


According to Appian (Mithrid. p. 214,) every. thing but the ceſſion of Paphlagonia,; 
the King growing jealous 9 je Bu as if, and they „That the King could have 
in the treaty of peace, he had yielded too much obtained better terms from Fimbria” —. 
to S lla, the Cappadocian, thereupon, deſerted at the head of the forces, which the Marian 
to Murena (Rm Sylla had left at the head of faction had ſent into Aa under Valerius Flac- 
rces in 4a) and perſuaded him .cus,] Sylla, angry at the compariſon, an- 
to renew the war againſt the King of Pontus. ſwered ;, Finbria ſhall be puniſhed; and 
Plutarch likewiſe (in Lucull,) ſays, that Ar- when I come into Ha, I ſhall ſee whe- 
 chelaus deſerted to the Romans. ther Mithridates chuſes peace or war.“ 
The report of the ambaſſadors, according App. Mithrid. p. 207. P 
to Appian, was, that Mithridates conſented to | | 


_ 
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the forces. He afterwards defeated in battle one of Mithridates's ſons, V. R. 668. 
forced the King himſelf tõ quit Pergamus, and then beſieged him in Pita- App. i. 
nes, a maritime town, whither he had fled. At this time, Lucullus, Sylla's thridat. 

Quæſtor, returning from Syria with a fleet, Fimbria ſent to him, deſi- Sag 

ring he would block up Pitanes by ſea, and ſhare the glory of finiſhing Lucull. l 
the war, by taking the King of Pontus priſoner ; a glory which, he ſaid, | * 
would far outſhine the boafted victories of Hlla at Cheronea and Orcho- | | 

menos. It is ſaid, that Lucullus, either unwilling to act without authority 

from his General, or to enter into a confederacy with ſo infamous a man 1 
as Fimbria, refuſed to join in the enterprize, and gave the King time to | | 
make his eſcape. Be that as it will, Mithidrates got ſafe to Mitylene in | | 


Le Ws, 0 | {1 SEL 1 

After the King's flight, Fimbria ravaged the country at pleaſure, com- Dio. Caf. #2 
mitting every where exceſſive cruelties *. The inhabitants of Ilium, fear- 'P 5 | Ft 
, . . : \pp- loc, 1 
ing the ſame treatment with their neighbours, ſurrendered themſelves to cit. Sn 11 
Ha, by deputies whom they ſent to him: whereupon he ſent to Fimbria Li, Epit 5 


| 1 
not to attempt any thing againſt that town. Fimbria, nevertheleſs, having, | 5 
| 
| 


by force or fraud, got admiſſion into the place, put all the inhabitants he 

met with to the word, demoliſhed the walls, and burnt the houſes. Next 
day he went round it, to ſee that nothing was left ſtanding *. It is alſo 
og no he put to death, by torture, the meſſengers whom Sylla had ſent 
to hi | 


To reduse this viglent outrageous enemy, and to. plunder Ala, Syla 
haſtened into that country, having firſt ordered 1 to ſail to 3 | 4 
Helleſpont, thereby to ſecure the paſſage of the army. When he had | * 
reached Dardanus, Mithridates arrived there with 200 gallies, and an army Plut. in | 
of 26,000 men. At the conference which enſued, the King, approaching Il. [ 
the Roman Proconſul, held out his hand to him, as a token of friendſhip. | 
Sula, before he made any return to that civility, aſked him, whether ä 
he accepted of the peace, on the conditions to which Archelavs had agreed. 
The King making no anſwer, Hilla continued: It belongs to ſuppliants 
to ſpeak ; conquerors may be filent, if they pleaſe. Then the King began to App. Mi- 0 
| Juſtify his own conduct, laying the blame of the war upon the avafice of p. 20. 1 
the Roman Generals, who had deprived him of Phrygia, and ſtirred up | 
Nicomedes _ him. Sylla, at length, interrupting him, ſaid, I have Plut. in 


often beard, | thridates, that you are very. eloquent, but now I am convinced ”_ : 


2 Dio. Caff. (ap. Valgſ. 653.) reports, that been ſet up to no e. | 
e eee wretches to be The palladium (lays Appian) it is 
whipped to death, and having obſerved, on thought was found entire among the rubbiſh. 
the day of execution, that there were more Some chuſe rather to believe, that. Diomedes 
2 fixed in the ground, than perſons con- and Ulyſſes took it away in the time of the 1 

emned, cauſed ſome of the ſpectators to be Frejar war. The hiſtorian calls the Palladium, * 
ſeized, and whipt at thoſe ſupernumerary the /brine of Minerva, © W 1 
poſts, that they might not ſeem to have 5 | 


« 
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r e i by my own experience, fince you can give ſuch plauſible colours to the 


8 that the Roman Senate had annulled the bargain made between his father 


—_ <* but, granting you had a right to defend yourſelf againſt Nicomedes, what 
„ Sd 


_ < when you had conquered the Ramans, you ſhould make yourſelf maſter. 
of the whole world, and therefore ſought an occaſion of quarrel with 
them. This is undeniably clear from hence, that, before the war 
began, you made alliances with the Thracians, Scytbians, and Sarma- 
tians, ſolicited the neighbouring Kings, built a fleet, and provided 
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„ yantageouſly for à war with Rome, they 


4 reached » the inacceſſible country of E 
66 3 f 


Mount Caucaſus, inhabited by a fierce and 


| 
i 
1 
| | App. *& Archelans.. 123 28 en Bf Li 
nn P. 339- „ now, when I am preſent, imagine I am come to hear a trial, a cauſe 
<< pleaded. The time for trials and pleadings is over: the affair is ſub- 
| t jected to the determination of war: a war, in which you are the ede 
| | 2 ſor, and we upon the defenſive ; and, as we have ſtrenuouſty defended 
£ <<. ourſelves hitherto, we ſhall continue to do ſo to the end.” The King, 
| | tige vr this angry ſperch, declared, that he ratified 'the iPtacr © 
1 rn e 225 IH e ee 
i Confid » Concerning Mithridates, the > e s © ſavage people, whom that prince could 
f ee and judicious M. Monte/quieu writes thus : « call * aſſiſtance: from thence th 
| dic. c. 7. Of the many Kings whom the Romans extended along the ſea of Pontus, whic 
| attacked, Mithridates was the only one “ was covered with his ſhips, and he was 


„ inceſſantly purchaſing new armies of Scy- 


& tbians; Af lay open to his invaſions, and 


, he was rich, becauſe the inhabitants of his 


« maritime cities carried on an advan 


i. ous traffic with nations leſs induftrious tha 


4 Pro- 


Chap. xi. The Roman Hiflory, 
on the conditions ſettled by Archelaus. Hereupon Sylla embraced him, and Y-R. 668. 
made a reconciliation between him and the two kings, Ariobarzanes and 


 Nicomedes. 


How advantageous ſoever this treaty was 
ſoldiers complained, that he had ſuffered the greateſt enemy of the Roman Vila. 


name to depart in peace, loaded with the ſpoils of Aa. Sylls, to 
_ Juſtify his conduct, repreſented to them, that he ſhould not have been 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt Mithridates and Fimbria, had they joined 
againſt him. Some days after he marched towards Fimbria, who lay en- 
camped under the walls of Thyatira in Lydia; and on his arrival in the 
neighbourhood, ſent him a fummons to deliver up the command of an 


army which he held contrary to Law., Fimbria anſwered him ſharply, that A Mi- 
bis own authority was not very legal; 
numbers to Hylla, and thoſe who remained with him refuſing to take 


but his ' ſoldiers deſerting in great 


the military oath, he hired a ſlave to murder $y//a; and this attempt 


4 Proſcriptions, the cuſtom of which be- 
00 at . had forced ſeveral Ro- 
« mans to leave their country. Theſe were 
<«< received by Mithridates with open arms, 
« and he formed Legions, into which he 
e incorporated thoſe exiles, who proved the 
<« | beft ſoldiers in his army. 

I“ The cities of Greece and 4/a, finding 
« the Roman yoke grow more intolerable 
“every day, repoſed their whole confidence 
< in this barbarian king, who invited them 
66 to liberty.] : 

«© On the other fide, the Romans, diſtreſſed 
„by inteſtine diviſions, and threatened with 
„ more imminent dangers, neglected the 
« affairs of Aſia, and ſuffered M:ithridates to 
* purſue his victories, or take breath after 
« his defeats. 
Nothing had contributed more to the 
« ruin of moſt kings, than the manifeſt de- 
« fire they ſhewed for RACE: by this, they 
« had prevented all other nations from ſha- 


« ring with them in a danger, from which 


« they were ſo anxious to extricate them- 
« ſelves. But Mithridates immediately made 
« the ewhols world ſenſible, that he was an 
44 exemy to the Romans, and would be ſo erer 
4% zally.” The author, when he penned theſe 
laſt words, had probably in his mind the m 
facre of the Itahans in Aſia. a 
Dr. Middletan ſpeaks to the ſame effect in 
his Life of Cicero. 1 7 
% The Jtalic war was no ſooner ended, 


« than another broke out, which, though 


/ 


* at a great diſtance from Rome, was one of 


the moſt difficult and deſperate, in which 
„it ever was engaged, againſt Mithridates, 
«« king of Pontus; a martial and powerful 
% prince, of a reſtleſs ſpirit and ambition, 
with a capacity equal to the greateſt de- 


_ « ſigns; who diſdaining to ſee all his hopes 


« blaſted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
« and confined to the narrow boundary of 
his hereditary dominion, broke through 


his barrier at once, and over-ran the Le/- 


« ſer 4fea, like a torrent, and, in one day, 
« cauſed eighty thouſand Roman Citizens to 
% be maſſacred in cold blood. His forces 
«© were anſwerable to the vaſtneſs of his 
« attempt, and the 1iNEXPIABLE WAR, 


' © that le had now declared againſt the 
Republic. Midd. Life of Cicero, vol. i. 


21. 

What is here ſaid, by theſe two excellent 
writers, concerning the purpoſe of Mitbri- 
dates, in maſſacring ſo many thouſand Ita- 
lians in cool blood, ſeems very well founded ; 
that is to ſay, it was probably the king's in- 
tention at the time of his committing that 
maſſacre, that the neighbouring ſtates, and 
all the world, ſhould underſtand it as his de- 
claration of an INEXPIABLE WAR againſt the 
Romans. However, from the ignominious 


terms of peace to which he ſubmitted by his 


2 * I ee forfeited all the 
EAT he Souid pg ave promiſed him- 
ſelf from ſach 2 * 


not 


to the Roman General, his Plut. in 


p. 210. 
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not ſucceeding, he at laſt deſired an interview with him. The Proconſul 
ſent to him one of his officers, named Rutilius. Fimbria reſented it ex 
tremely, that Sylla ſhould refuſe him a conference, which it was not uſual 
to refuſe even to an enemy: however, he 'aſked pardon for what he had 


done, and made his youth his excuſe. Rutilius anſwered, that if he would 


Plut. in 


Fylla. 
App. loc. 
cit. 


Idem, 


Wk; "= 212. 


p. 213. 


quit Aa, Sylla would allow him a ſafe paſſage to the ſea. To this Fimbria 
replied, that he knew a better way; and then, retiring into a temple in the 
town, ran himſelf through with his ſword. The wound not proving mor- 
tal, he commanded one of his ſlaves to diſpatch him. The flave imme- 
diately obeyed, and then killed himſelf upon his maſter's body. What 
ſoldiers had remained with him, now liſted in Sylle's army. 

The Proconſul ſtaid ſometime in 4/a, to ſettle the government, plun- 
der the inhabitants, amaſs money for the Halian war, and enrich his 
ſoldiers. The Hienſes, the Chians, the Rhodians, the Lyciaus, the people 
of Magnefia, who had all ſuffered great loſſes and hardſhips by Mitbri- 
dates, were re-eſtabliſhed in their liberty, and declared the friends and 
allies of Rome, Sylla then publiſhed an edict, commanding all the 
flaves who had been ſet free by the king of Pontus to return ta their 
maſters. This edict occaſioning great tumults, and ſome cities revolting, 
the Romans made a prodigious ſlaughter of the people, both ſlaves, a 
free, demoliſhed the walls of many towns, and ſold all the effects belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of many others. Thoſe of Mitbridates's party were 
every where ſeverely puniſhed, Sam. the Epheſians, who had taken 
from their temples the preſents which the Romans had dedicated to the 
Gods. After this, the Proconſul convened at Epheſus an aſſembly. of 
deputies from all the cities of Afa. There he repreſented to them, 
the kindneſs of the Roman People to the Aatics, in 3 them 
from the yoke of Antiochus the Great, and in declaring them all free, 
except ſome nations which they had given to Eumenes and the Rhodians, 
rather as allies than ſubjects; and he reproached them with their readi. 
neſs to join Mithridates, and execute his cruel orders. He added, you 
have been in part puniſhed for theſe crimes by the king of Pontus him- 
ſelf, who exhauſted you by rapine and ſlaughter, deprived you of your 
lands, cancelled the debts due to you, ſet your flaves at liberty, placed 
tyrants in ſome towns, and gave all ſort of encouragement, both by ſea 
and land, to pirates and robbers (from whence you may know, by expe- 
rience, what patrons you choſe to yourſelves, in the room of thoſe you 


... renounced) and the authors of theſe miſchiefs have been in 2 * 


by us. Nevertheleſs, a public puniſhment muſt be infli or your 
demerits. But far be it from Raman clemency to command -impious 
murders, unmerited confiſcations, and to deprive maſters of their ſlaves ; 
barbarous practices, of which my mind abhors the very thought. Regard 
ſhall be had to the Grecian name, the glory of Alia, and our ancient. 
friendſhip. I ſhall therefore (and may the Gods proſper it) only - fine 
8 N * : 5 
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you in a ſum to the value of five years tribute, which I now order to be X. R. 663. 


paid, over and above the expences I have been at in this war, and the gr 21 

_ uſual taxes due from the province. I ſhall ſettle in juſt proportions what 367 Conf, 
each city is to advance, and fix a time for payment. All who diſobey - 

ſhall look upon as enemies. | | 


After this moſt gracious ſpeech, he ſent parties of ſoldiers into all 
the towns to collect the ſeveral ſums required. The people were obliged 
to borrow money at high intereſt, and to mortgage their theatres, their 
gymnaſiums, the fortifications of their towns, their walls, and whatever pu. in 
belonged to the public. According to Plutarch, the public fine, impoſed Sylla. 
upon Alia, amounted to twenty thouſand talents. Beſides this, Hlla gave 38750001. 
up the people to the inſolence and covetouſneſs of his ſoldiers, obliging *>=*: 
their hoſts to pay to each of them ſixteen drachmas a day, and to enter- os. 4 d. 
tain them and as many of their friends as they ſhould pleaſe to invite. Id. 
Every SIR had fifty drachmas a day allowed him, and two ſuits of 1.125.344 
apparel *. | | | ; 
7 or did the Proconſul defend the Afatics from the pirates, to whom App. Mi- 
Mithridates had given fuch encouragement, that they not only infeſted the chridat. 
ſeas, but were become terrible to the towns. Sylla quietly ſuffered them, 
while he was in in A/a, to take Faſſus, Samos, Clazomene, Samothrace, and 
to plunder the temple in the laſt-mentioned place of ornaments to the value 
of a thouſand talents. At length he prepared for his 7alian expedition; 193,750 l. 
and leaving Muræna in Afia, at the head of that army, which Fimbria had Arbuth. 
lately commanded, he ſet ſail from Epheſus, and, the third day, arrived 
at Athens, where he was initiated in the Eleuſinian myſteries. | 

At Rome, Cinna and Carbo had continued themſelves in the Conſulſhip V. R. 669. 
for the new year, and the former had married his daughter to the famous B* Chr. 
Julius Cæſar. On the news of the approach of Hlla with a victorious 36s Conc. 
army, a great fleet, and an immenſe treaſure, the Conſuls levied foldiers —— 
all over Ttaly to a prodigious number, fitted out ſhips, and collected 7 
money and proviſions for the impending war. The Proconſul, not oi; ' 
daunted at theſe preparations, wrote a letter to the Senate, wherein he 7Þp de 
reckoned up all his exploits, from the time of his Quzſtorſhip to that of 1.;. 755 
his Conſulſhip, againſt the Numidians, the Cimbri, and the Halians; exag- | 

rated his victories over Mithridates, and boaſted of the number of nations 

e had reduced to the obedience of Rome: But he gloried in nothing ſo App. ibid. 

much, as that his camp had been a ſanctuary for the Roman Citizens, P. 397: 
whom the cruelty of Cinna had driven into baniſnment. He added, that, 
for a reward of theſe ſervices to the ſtate, his enemies had prevailed to 
have him declared an exile, his houſe demoliſhed, his friends murdered, 


a According to Salbsft, ll, to gain the taught them to admire ſtatues and pictures, 
affections of his ſoldiers, firſt introduced de- and to rifle private houſes, plunder. temples, 
bauchery and drinking among them, and & c. Bell. Cat. c. :x. | 
| and 
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1 De Roman Hiſtor p. Book VII. 
v. R. 669. and his wife and children forced to fly from Rome to fave their lives; but 
* Ohr. that he would ſoon return, and take vengeance, both on his private ene- 
363 Conſ. mies, and thoſe of the public. The reſt of the Citizens, the new as well 


CO ——_— 


—— as the old, he promiſed not to hurt. The Senate, terrified at this letter, 
immediately diſpatched commiſſioners, with an earneſt requeſt to him to be 
' reconciled to his adverſaries, offering him the ſecurity of the public faith 
for the performance of whatever he ſhould demand. At the ſame time, 
they forbad the Conſuls to make any more levies till an anſwer could be ob- 
_ tained from him. Cinna promiſed to obey ; but no ſooner were the com- 
miſſioners ſet out for Rome, than the Conſuls made a progreſs through Italy, 
enliſted ſoldiers, and forming different armies to oppoſe their enemy. Their 
deſign was, that the - ſeat of the war ſhould be abroad; and, with this 
view, they ordered forces to be tranſported into Dalmatia. The firſt de- 
tachment had a ſafe paſſage, but the next, meeting with a ſtorm, returned 
home, and diſperſed themſelves, giving out every where, that they would 
Liv. Epit. not fight againſt their countrymen” The reſt of the army, encouraged by 
this example, refuſed to embark for Dalmatia. Whereupon Cinna afſems 
bled them, and by menaces would have compelled them to obey, but 
they mutinied, and flew him * FF 2 
Carbo, by the death of his collegue, remained ſole maſter of the admi- 
fer niſtration, found various pretences to yo off the election of a new Conſul 
gp wok the commiſſioners who had been ſent 
to Sy!/a returned with an anſwer to this effect (according to Appian) that 
he would never have any friendſhip with the actors of ſuch crimes; that 
if the Roman People had an inclination to 2 are them, he would not op- 
poſe it; but that thoſe would be in the ſafeſt condition, who took refuge 
with him, as he had an army ſo much at his devotion . By which falt] 
words, ſays Appian, it was plain, he deſigned to retain his command, and 
e rir ropa. to poſſeſs himſelf of the government. „ I 
dz. : Carbo, to keep the tahans ſteady to his cauſe, would have obliged all 
1-7: Epit+ the towns and colonies of 7taly to 00 we for their fidelity. But the 
Senate hindered the execution of this project. However, by the intereſt 
of his party, he got a Law paſſed, for diſtributing the freedmen among 
all the five and thirty tribes, and obtained a decree of the Senate, ordain- 
ing that all armies every where ſhould be diſbanded. Ts | | 


4 


Plutarch ſays, the mutiny was vccafioned theſe words, gauged his ſword in the Con- 
by a ſuſpicion, that Cinna had murdered ſul's body. Plut. in Pomp. BE 
Pompey (afterwards ſurnamed the Great ;) that d The Epitome of Livy, I. Ixxxiv. (with 

 Cinna, in his flight, was overtaken by a Cen- which Fell. Par. ſeems to agree) tells us, that 
turion ; that when this man was going to run Sy//a offered to ſubmit to the authority of the 
him through, he fell on his knees, and offered Senate, on condition, that all who had been 
him, if he would ſpare his life, a ſeal ring, baniſhed by the Marias faction, and had fled 
which was of great value. I do not come, to him, ſhould be reftored : and that Carbo, 
aid the officer, to ſeal a contract, but to pu- and his „ hindered theſe terms from be- 
niſh a wicked, and a cruel tyrant; and, at ing accepted, es gh 


Chap. xi. The Roman Hiſtory. 153 
Sylla paid no regard to this decree. Leaving Athens, he marched V. R. 669. 

to Dyrrachium,' in order to embark there on board a fleet of twelve hun 
dred ſhip, (1600, according to Appian.) Before he ſet ſail, he began, it App. de. 
is ſaid, to fear leſt his troops ſhould, on their arrival in Tah, diſband Bell. Cir, 
themſelves, and return to their reſpective homes. But they ſoon freed plaf 285 
him from his apprehenſions; for, of their o.w]n accord, they took a new Sylla. 
| oath of fidelity to him; nay, thinking that he wanted money, they made 
a contribution among themſelves, and offered it to him: but he declined 

their preſent. e TER e can Ne | 
lt was in the Conſulſhip of L. Cornelius Scipio and C. Junius X. R. 670. 
Norbanus, that Sylla landed at Brundufium, with an army of five Roman chr. 
legions, and ſix thouſand horſe, beſide the Macedonian and Peloponngſian 369 Cond. 
auxiliaries, in all 6, ooo men. By Sylla's account, as given by Plu- wr 
tarcb, the Marian faction had on foot 450* cohorts of good troops, com- Gwe 
manded by fifteen Generals. Appian ſays, their forces, at this time, 
amounted to 200 cohorts: of 53500 men each, but that afterwards they App. p. 
were increaſed. He adds, that the People favoured the Conſuls much . 
more than Sylla, becauſe he ſeemed the aggreſſor, invading his country 
in a hoſtile manner; whereas the Conſuls, though they had in reality only 
their own intereſt at heart, yet pretended a view to the public good. 
Beſides, the People, conſcious of being themſelves equally tranſgreſſors, 

took up arms out of fear, knowing, that Syla would not be ſatisfied 

with chaſtiſing them, but was meditating ravages; ſlaughter, and deſtruc- | 
tion. Thus far Appian. But if we may believe Vell. Paterculus, all the 

beſt men flocked: to as army. Among theſe, it ſeems, was Cetbe- 

gus, who had been a great enemy to the Proconſul, and had by him App. p. 
been drived out of Rome, when Cima was expelled. Verres alſo, ſo 399 
well known: by Ciceros: pleadings againſt him, quitted Carbo, to whom he Cic. in 
had been Quæſtor in Gaui ——— 5 money with V= > 5 
him, and took. refuge with Hylla, that he might not be Obliged to paß © 
his accounts. The Proconſul, ſays Cicero, would not truſt him as a 
friend, but removed him from the army, and placed him at Beneventum, 

where he could do no hurt, being narrowly. watched by: perſons ſteady to 

the cauſe: yet Sylla, afterwards, rewarded him, as a traitor, liberally with 

the eſtates of ſome of the inhabitants of that town, whom he profcribed. 
Metellus Pius, "Craſſus, ard Pompey (the ſon of Pompeius Strabo 
formerly mentioned, ) likewiſe: repaired to Sllas camp. Metellus, 

ſince his flight from Rome, when Marius and Cina entered the city, Tir. Epit. 
had endeavoured to kindle à war in Africa, but had been driyen from 1. lxxxiv. 
thence by 'Pabits," Ptztor' of that province. Cyaſſits, on the death of Pivt. in 


Cinna, had. raiſed: lome forces in) Spain, tranſported them into Africa, 


\ 


wp. tht 7 agh CdS SL 4 P85 | | wrt *© 
Vell. Par. (1. il. 2 24.) ſays, that s e Vell. Pat. (loc. cit.) tells us, that the 
army amounted to no more than 30,000 Marian army conſiſted of above 200,000 men. 
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T. R. 670. 


Vell. Pat 


L ii. c. 29. 
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Plut. in 
Pomp. 
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399- 
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andi joined Metellus : but, ſoon quarrelling with him, he left that coun- 
try, and went to Sylla. Pompey (afterwards ſurnamed the Great) was, 
at this time, about twenty-three years of age. Having, by his credit in 
the country of Picenum, raiſed three legions, he led them to Hylla, and, 
in his march, defeated Brutus, one of the chiefs of the Marian faction, 
who oppoſed his paſſage. On his arrival, Sylla roſe up to receive him 
(a civility which he paid to none of the other Generals,) and ſaluted him 
by the title of Imperator. „„ | „ 
Sylla, advancing into the country, fought a battle with the Conſul 
Norbanus, at Canufium, vanquiſhed him, and flew ſeven: thouſand of 


his men . The Proconſul loſt only ſeventy ſoldiers on this occaſion, or 
as ſome fay, an hundred and twenty- four; and, if we believe Plutarch, 
he obtained this victory merely by the courage of his troops, for he led 
them to the attack without forming them into any order. Norbanus 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


As ſoon ag he came up „» ** js way : that, Sylla 
In dite Epitome of 'Livy, we ure told, looking upon this ep as an fraction the 


voured to engage 


ſhut: himſelf up in Capua; and the other Conſul, L. Scipio, marched 


to oppoſe the enemy. As he was more ſolicitous to bring about a 


peace than to carry on the war, Hilla, who knew his diſpoſition, ſent 

im ſome overtures, which he very willingly liſtened to: but the Pro- 
conſul found various pretences to put off the concluſion of the affair. 
During this negociation, his ſoldiers, long practiſed in wiles and cunning, 
under ſo artful a -maſter, corrupted many in Scipio s army by bribes, 
promiſes and flattery. At length, all the Conſul's troops deſerted him, 
and went over in a body to Syllab. Scipio was taken prifoner in his 
tent, tagether with his ſon; but the Proconſul, after having in vain endea- 


them into his party, ſet ther both at liberty: ſo diffe- 
rent, ſays Velleius, was Sila, When carrying on the war, from the ſame 
Sylla, when he had finiſhed it. On the news of this deſertion, Nor- 


. anus is reported to have ſaid, that, in Slla, he had to fight againſt a 
Ion and a Fox; but that the Fox was the maſt dangerous enemy. To 
* him like wiſe the Proconſul dent deputies to treat of peace; but Norham, 


dreading the fate of his collegue, would not ſo much as return an anſwer. 

Hereupon, Sylis decamped, and drew nearer to Rome, ravaging the 

country! in his march. Norhanus' directed his courſe to the ſame city, 

5% ei enen: Ef 1 Wen ene JOY en 

: f \Aecording, to Plutarch, 

to meet Pompey, and . 
to 
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Chap. xi. The Roman Hiſtory. 15 5 

but by a different route. Carbo, the laſt year's Conſul, entered it before Y-R. 570. 

either of them, and obtained of the Senate and People a decree, decla- 3,0" 

ring Metellus, and all the Senators who had joined Hlla, enemies to the 369 Conf. 

State. '- | | | 
About this time, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was burnt down in 

the night. Some ſaid, it was ſet on fire by Carbo's order: ſome ſuſ- 

petting the Conſul; others Sy. This laſt, in his Memoirs, wrote, that Plut. in 

a ſlave had told him, that if he did not haſten to Rome, the Capitol would $ylla. 

be burnt, and had named the day when it ſhould happen, which was the 

ſixth of July. 


The reſt of the ſummer was ſpent by both parties in recruiting their 
armies. Multitudes flocked daily to the Conſuls, from all parts of 1taly 
and Ciſalpine Gaul. Sylla, on the other hand, diſperſed emiſſaries up 
and down the country, to bring over people to his intereſt by bribes, pro- 
miſes, and threats; and, that the Italiana might have no reaſon to fear 


him, he entered into a league with them, promiſi 


them their 4. — of Roman citizenſhip. Sertorius, ſeeing the incapa- 


city of the le 


ers of the Marian faction, and loſing all hope of preſerving 


Ttaly, after the deſertion of Scipio's army, had paſſed into Spain; there 
to aſſemble troops, and maintain the war againſt Sy/la and his ad- 


herents. 


At the next election of Conſuls, Cx. Papirius Carbo, for the | third V. R. 671. 
time, and C. Marius, the ſon of the great Marius, were appointed to that Bef 


office. 


Marius, at the head of eighty- five cohorts, fought an obſtinate battle 


with Sylla, at Sacriportus, not far from Præneſte: but five cohorts of 
foot, and two troops of horſe, in the heat of the action, going over to 
the Proconſul, the Marians were routed with great ſlaughter. Sylla's 
Memoirs, ſo often mentioned, ſay, that he killed 20, ooo of the enemy, 


and took 8000 priſoners, with the loſs of only twenty-three of his own: - 
men. Of the priſoners, all that were Samnites he ordered to be ſlain, 


t Appia calls this Marius, the nephew of 
the other Marius. Florus (b. iii. c. 21.) ſays, 
he was the brother of Marius, meaning Mar- 
cus; or, according to Pliny, (l. xxxiv. c. 6.) 
Caius Marius Gratidianus,, whom Catiline, by 
Fylla's order, murdered at the tomb of Catu- 
lus; and whoſe father (ſays Cicero in Brut. c. 
45.) was M. Gratialus, the ſiſter of whom was 
Cicero's grandmother. Cic. de Leg. I. iii. c. 
16. Pigbius (vol. III. p. 191, and z52.) 
thinks, that both Marcus and Caius were not 
adopted ſons of the great Marius, a thing the 
very probable. That M. Marius Gratidianus, 
the ſon of M. Gratidius, was adopted by ſome 


as 


Marius or other, ſeems plain from. his name: 


but the Capitoline Tables, the Epitome of 


Livy, Plim (l. xxxin. c. 1.) Valleius Patercu- 
lus, Dio Caſſius, Plutarch, Aut. de Vir. luſt. 
and Eutropius, call the Conſul of this year, 
C. Marius, the ſon of Marius, without men- 


tioning adoption. The Conſul, according to 


the Epitome of Livy, was at this time but 
twenty years of age; the author de. Fir. II. 
luft. ſays twenty- five; Vell. Pat. twenty- ſix; 
and B twenty-ſeven. ON 

* If we believe Plutarch, a dream, which 
Sylla had, made him very eager to fight this 
battle; but his men were ſo fatigued with 

X 2 eavouring 


to continue to Liv. Epit. 
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370 Conſ. 


the care of 


the Nobles, who had 
chief confidence in men of low birth and no virtue, as knowing, that theſe 
- would be ready inſtruments of his wicked purpoſes, and that they would 


The Roman H. ory. Book VII. 


as perpetual enemies to the Romans. Marius eſcaped with the remains 


Chr. of his army to Præneſte, which $y/la ſoon after blocked up. 


About the fame time Metellus defeated another army of the Marians, 
the victory being fecilitated by the deſertion of ſome of their cohorts du- 
ring the battle. Young Marius, ſeeing his affairs deſperate, and being eager 
to revenge himfelſ upon his enemies, ſent orders to Brutus Damaſippus, the 


Prætor of Rome, to * the Senate _ ſome pretence, and put to 
death L. Domitius, P. Antiſtius (Pompey's 


ther- in- law,) Mucius Scævola, 
the Pontifex Maximus and C. Carbo, a relation of the Conſul, and, accord- 


ix. ing to Cicero, the only good man of the family. This cruel * order was 


punctually executed, and, according to the cuſtom then eſtabliſhed at ones. 
the bodies of the flain were thrown into the river. 03-8 | 
Sula, propoſing to march to Rome, left the blockade of Premefte to 
EN. etius Ofella, an obſcure man: for the Proconſul, if we may 

credit Dio Caffius, being now- almoſt ſure of the victory, began to neglect 
238 done him ſingular ſervice, and to put his 


not arrogate to themſelves the glory of any exploit by him performed. 
On his approach towards the Capitol, thoſe of the Marian faction fled from 
it. The inhabitants, famiſhed with hunger, immediately opened their gates 
to him, and he, as ſoon as he was maſter of the city, confiſcated the effects 


ail Marius's followers. Then, aſſembling the People, he told them, that 
the wickedneſs of his enemies had forced him upon thoſe meaſures, and 
exhorted the citizens to take coura ages for that, in a ſhert time, they would 
E 


ſiee an end of their miſeries, and 


405. 


guard there, he marched to Cluſium, where he fought. 


an end to it before victory had declared on either ſide. After this, Carbo 


having ſent eight legions under the command of Marcius to relieve Præ- 


5 nete, Pompey laid an ambuſcade for thoſe troops, and with great laughter 
forced them to retire to an eminence, where he ſurrounded them: and, 


though Marcius brought them off i in the night, yet, they thinking they 


commonwealth ſettled upon a good 

footing. Having ordered all matters in the city, according to the preſent 
exigence, and 8 | 
a battle with the Conſul Carbo: it laſted the whole day, and night put 


to Ft the jan en r a part 


of their forces with the main army, that they 
lay down upon the ground to reſt themſelves ; 
and Sy/la was prevailed upon not to offer 


battle. But Marius marching up boldly to 


the entrenchments, 8ya's ſoldiers, in a paſ- 


fron, ſallied out upon their enemies, and rout- 
ed them at the firſt ock. Feneftelſa, and 


ſome ther authors, wrote, that Marius, ex- 


md fell whe of N under ' 


- eas; that he did not keavahe e of the: 
battle, and could ſcarce eee by the 
ght of his troops. 

The Epitome of 1455 (J. berxvi. ) 
platen this order before the battle of Præ- 
nee, and adds, that the pal 
the Nobles that were in Rome. 

The Epitome of ot 1 1. gen gives 
the IF to Nw 
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had been defeated through his fault, the greater part of them diſbanded V. R. 67x, 


themſelves, ſo that he returned to Carbo with only ſeven cohorts. 


About the ſame time, this Conſul, in conjunction with Norbanus, at- App. p. 
tacked Metellus's camp at Faventia, in the evening, but without ſucceſs. 495. 
Ten thouſand of their men were killed, 6000. ſurrendered themſelves to 


the enemy, and the reſt were diſperſed in ſuch a manner, that only a 
thouſand men retired, with their commanders, to Arretium. On the news 
of this defeat, a legion of Lucanians, under Albinovanus, deſerted their 
leader, and went over to Metellus. Albinovanus returned to his General 
- Norbanus at Arretium, but it was only, the more infamouſly, to betray him. 
For, ſoon after, being bribed by Hylla, he invited to an entertainment Vor- 
| banus, his heutenants Apuſtius and Fimbria (brother of that Fimbria who 
had killed himſelf in 4/a,) and all the chiefs of the Marian party then in 
the town, and cauſed every one of them to be murdered, except Norbanus, 
who did not come to the entertainment. The aſſaſſin made his eſcape to 


cla, to whom Ariminum, about this time, revolted, and ſome Marian ar- 


mies, in that neighbourhood, deſerted. After ſo many misfortunes, Nor- 
banus, apprehending that none of his people would be ſteady to him, em- 
barked on board a ſmall veſſel, and failed to Rhodes. Sylla ſent to demand 
him, and, while the Rhodians were deliberating, whether they ſhould give 
him up, he killed himſelf in the middle of the Forum. 55 75 

Carbo, notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, made ſeveral attempts to relieve 


Præneſte, but without ſucceſs. A detachment of his army was routed at 


Placentia, by Lucullus, one of Sylla's lieutenants; and all Ciſalpine Gaul 
ſubmitted to Metellus. Hereupon, Carbo, though he had 30, ooo men at 


Cluſium, two legions under Damaſippus, and two more, commanded by Mar- Idem, pi 
cius and Carinas, beſides a powerful army of Samnites and Lucanians, yet“? 


abandoned 7taly, and paſſed into Africa. After his departure, his troops 
at Cluſium were entirely defeated by Pompey, and 20,000 of them cut off. 


Some time before this, Pontius Telgſinus, a Samnite, and M. Lamponius, Plut. in 
a Lucanian, had levied 40,000 men in thoſe countries, and attempted to 8 
raiſe the blockade of Præneſte. According to Appian, they were now I. 
joined by Damaſippus, Marcius, and Carinas, with the troops under their App. loc. 
command. But, fearing to be hemmed in between the armies of Sylla * 


and Pompey, who were advancing, with great expedition, to attack them 
in front and rear, Tele/inus, an able general, and a brave man, diſ- 
appointed their purpoſe; he decamped in the night, and marched directly 
to Rome. On his arrival there, the terror was no leſs than when Hanni 
zal appeared before the gates. Vet the Roman youth marched out 
boldly, and attacked the enemy, but were repulſed with loſs. In the 
mean time, a body of horſe, detached by Sila, came opportunely to 


" Pell. Pat. and Plutarch make no mention of the Sanniier being joined by any Roman. 
the 


| troops. 


ä 
— 
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158 De Roman H//tory. Book VII. 
Y. R. zr. the aſſiſtance of the citizens, and the General himſelf, with all his army, 
* approached ſoon after. His troops were fatigued with their march, which 
370 Conſ. ſome of his officers obſerving, and conſidering, that they were to fight with 
Samnites and Lucanians, endeavoured to perſuade him to defer the en- 
gagement. He, nevertheleſs, ordered the trumpets to ſound a charge. 
On the other hand, Pontius Telefinus, an implacable enemy of the Roman 
name, walking through the ranks of his army, cried out, The laſt day of 
z , * Rome is come. The city muſt be razed to the ground. Wolves will 
<« never be wanting to prey upon the liberties of Laß, till the wood in 
* which they ſhelter themſelves is cut down.” The day was far ſpent 
before the battle began, which, it would ſeem, laſted the whole night, 
with great obſtinacy on both ſides. Sylla's left wing, in which he com- 
manded in perſon againft Telgnus, was entirely routed; and he himſelf 
Was in imminent danger of being killed by two men, who, at the ſame in- 
ſtant, threw their darts at him; he eſcaped by his groom's opportunely 
ſtriking his horſe. It is ſaid, that when he ſaw his men give ground, he 
took out of his boſom a little image of Apollo, which he had ſtolen from 
the temple of Delphi, and had ever ſince carried about him when engaged 
in war, Kiſſing it with great devotion, he expoſtulated with the God for 
having brought him to periſh diſhonourably with his countrymen, at the 
gates of his native city, after having raifed him, by many victories, to ſuch 
_ height of glory and. greatneſs. Then throwing himſelf among his 
troops, he endeavoured, by intreaties and threats, to make them face the. 
enemy. All was to no purpoſe. They were routed with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and, in their flight® to the camp, hurried him along with them. 
There, when it was very late in the night, meſſengers came to him from 
Craſſus (who had commanded the right wing,) with the good news, that he 
had defeated the left wing of the.enemy, and purſued them to Antemna, 

where he kept them blocked up. 80 „„ 
Moſt. of the Samnites and Lucanians fell that night in battle, and, 
among the reſt, Pontius Telefinus, who was found the next day with a 
countenance, ſays Velleius, which more reſembled that of a conqueror, than 

of a dead man. . | | e 

As ſoon as it was light, Sylla marched: to join the forces at Autẽmua. 
Three thouſand of the enemy ſent deputies to him, aſking pardon, and 
offering to ſubmit. He anſwered, that he would ſpare their lives, if they 
would do ſome ſignal miſchief to the reſt of his enemies. Whereupon, 


According to Appian, they fled to Rome Sylla came laſt before the city, we muſt ſup- 

with the Samnites at their heels, and the Ro- poſe, that the enemy was between it and him, 

mans, fearing leſt the enemy ſhould enter the and, conſequently, that his troops could not 

town, let fall the Portcullus ; fo that Sy//a's fly thither. By the ſame author's account, 

1 men, urged by fear and neceſſity, returned to the loſs on both ſides amounted to 50,000 
| the fight, and obtained the victory. But ſince men, and 8000 were taken priſoners. 


thoſe 


Chap. xi. The Roman Hiſtory. CS 


thoſe wretches turned their ſwords againſt their companions, killed a great Y-R. 67:. 


number of them, and then ſurrendered themſelves to the Proconſul. | 
The enemy being entirely diſperſed, Sy//a ſent the heads of Pontius App. p. 

Teleſinus, Marcius, and Carinas, (the two laſt having been taken in their s 

flight) to Lucretius Ofella, at Præneſte, with orders to have them carried 

round the walls of the town. On the news of Syllz's victory, and of 

the flight of Norbanus and Carbo, and of the conqueror's being maſter in 

Rome, the inhabitants of Præneſte, in deſpair of relief, opened their gates 

to Lucretius. Marius, in attempting to make his eſcape through ſome ' 

ſubterraneous paſſages, was ſlain by thoſe who guarded him. Some ſay, 

he fell by his own hand: others, that he and the younger brother of 

Pontius Telefinus fought together, and that Telginus being killed, and Liv. Epit. 

Marius wounded, the latter cauſed his ſlave to diſpatch him. Lucretius |; ***%i. 

ſent his head to the Proconſul, who, on ſeeing it, is reported to have ſaid, 4” ** 

that the young man ought to have learned to uſe the oar, before he at- 

tempted to manage the helm. Let Velleius thinks, that Slla had a high 

opinion of Marius s talents, becauſe, upon his death, he immediately 

aſſumed the name of Felix, or the Fortunate, a name which, in the opi- 

nion of the ſame author, he would have been moſt juſtly entitled to, had 

his life ended with his victories. Plutarch ſeems to doubt, whether Sylla's 

profperity and power did really change his diſpoſition, or only. diſcover 

oh natural wickedneſs. It is, however, agreed, that no man ever made Plut. in 

a more cruel uſe of victory. The Romans ſoon had an inſtance of the Sylla. 

coolneſs with which he could perpetrate murders. The 3000 men, for- 

merly mentioned, who, after maſſacring many of their companions, had Plut. loc. 


ſurrendered themſelves ro him upon promiſe of their lives, he cauſed to TB pit. 


be ſhut up in a public place, together with ſome other priſoners, (the I hx vüi. 


whole number amounting to 6 or 8000) on pretence of enliſting them in Dio Call. 


the Legions. He then aſſembled the Senate in the Temple of Bellona, 65½ d: 


which was hard by; and while he was making a ſpeech to the Conſcript 

Fathers, his ſoldiers, according to their inſtructions, began to maſſacre 

the wretches he had ſnut up. Their cries and. lamentations greatly terrified 

the Senators. Sylla, without altering his countenance, ſaid to them Mind 

* what I am faying, Conſcript Fathers; tis nothing but a few ſeditious Senec. de 

e men whom I have ordered to be puniſhed. . Nr 
After this, he filled Rome with flaughter, ſparing none of the adverſe Plut n 

party; nay, lis friends, without regard to party, murdered, with his conni- Sylla. 

vance, their oum private enemies; and all were ſuch, whoſe birth or fortunes - 


they envied. In the general conſternation cauſed by theſe murders, Q. Orot. 1. 5 


Carulas had the courage to ſay to the Proconſul, With whom do we c. 21. 
« propoſe to live, if, in war, we kill all who are in arms, and, in peace, 
« All Who are unarmed?” and C. Meteilus afked him in the Senate-houſe, Plut. in 
« What end there was to be to- theſe calamities? He added, Wie do not Ila. 
« petition you to ſpare ſuch as you have determined to deſtroy, but to 
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160 De Roman Hiſtory. Book VII. 

EST: <« quiet the . 75 papa of thoſe whom you intend to fave.” Sula 
3x, © anſwered, «© That he was not yet certain, whom he ſhould leave alive.” 
370 Conf. Then Metellus (or, according to others, one Aufidius) deſired him to let 
—— them know, who they were whom he had determined to puniſh. Sylla 
- promiſed he would, and, on the morrow, cauſed: to be fixed up in a public 
place an edict with a liſt of the names of eighty perſons, whom he doomed 

to death. This method of condemnation was called Proscr1PTION ; a me- 

58 e thod of which Sylla was the inventor. By the edict, it was made capital 
App. p. to entertain or ſave any of the proſcribed. A reward of two talents was 
409. offered for each head; even a ſlave was entitled to it for killing his maſter, 
Bun in and a fon for murdering his father. The eſtates and effects of the con- 
5 demned were confiſcated, and their. children and grandchildren declared 
Sall. Bell. incapable of holding any office in the ſtate. Ha, ſays Salluſt, was the 

Cat. c. S. firſt among men, who appointed puniſhment for people yet unborn, and 
prepared injuries for thoſe whoſe life was yet uncertain. U _ 

The day after the firſt Proſcription, Sy{/a publiſhed a new liſt of 220 

Perſons whom he condemned, and'the next day a like number. In an 

- aſſembly of the People, he told them he had proſcribed all he could 

App. p. think of, and that thoſe whom he had now forgot, he would proſcribe 

499- hereafter; and concluded with faying, that if the People were obedient 

; to him, he would change their condition for the better; but as to his 
enemies, he would ſpare none of them. After this ſpeech, he proſcribed, 

according to Appian, forty Senators and 1600 Knights. The whole num- 

ber of the Proſcribed amounted, according to Val. Max. to 4700; he adds, 

that Sylla, as if he gloried in his cruelty, cauſed their names to be en- 

val. Max. tered in the public regiſters ; but, probably, this was done, that it might 

E. c. a. be known, in future times, whoſe deſcendants ſtood excluded from offices. 

2106 Whatever was the number of the proſcribed, that of the ſlain ſeems much 

to have exceeded Valeriuss account. And (if we may believe Dio Caſſius) 

when Mitbridates ordered all the Italians in Ala to be murdered, there 

Diod. sie. did not periſh near ſo many of that nation, nor by ſuch cruel deaths, as in 

re” eonſequence of Sylla's edicts. Nor did the tyrant confine his cruelty to 

Bs Rome. His aſſaſſins roamed: over all Italy, every where ſearching out the 

: App: loc, favourers of the Marian faction. It was a crime, not only to have borne 

3 cit. arms againſt Sy/la, but to have given even the leaſt aſſiſtance to his ene - 
mies, to have been in friendſhip with them, to have lent them money, nay, 

to have travelled in company with any of them. The weight of the ſtorm 

fell chiefly upon the rich, more people being murdered for their eſtates, 

than on account of party, or private _— Nor did Sylla ceaſe. his 

+  Profcriptions, till he had enriched all his friends and followers. He became 
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the protector of all villains. Among theſe were Oppiancius and Catiline. L. R. Sr. 
The former, a Roman knight of Larinum in Apulia, having privately cauſed , 
his wife's brother to be aſſaſſinated, that his own ſon might inherit the 370 Conſ. 
whole of his grandmother's eſtate, and being threatened with a proſecu- — 
tion by the relations of the deceaſed, he firſt took refuge in the camp of Gjuete. 
Metellus; and when afterwards he had procured a commiſſion from Sylla, vii. & viii. 
he returned to Larinum with a party of. ſoldiers, and under cover of the 
proſcription murdered all who had threatened to bring him to trial. Cati- 
line had formerly murdered his own brother, and now obtained of the Pro- 
conſul, that his brother's name ſhould be inſerted among the proſcribed, | 
as if he had been ſtill living. In return for this favour, Catiline under- Afcon. in 
took the puniſhment of M. Marius Gratidianus, a man who had been twice dis ow 
Pretor, and fo great a favourite with the Roman People, for his having oe. I. iu. 
promulgated a Law againſt the adulteration of the coin, that they erected g 20. 
ſtatues to him in all quarters of the City, and offered incenſe before them. f il 
Catiline cauſed Gratidianus to be whipped through the town, then dragged e. g. 
to the tomb of & Lutatius Catulus, where his legs and arms were broke, I Ir if 
his eyes put out, and his hands and ears cut off; and when he had been Senec. de 
tortured in every member, Catiline himſelf cut off his head, while he was Ira, l. iii. 
et alive, and, having carried it to Syla in the Forum, went and waſhed Plot. 1 ili. 
his bloody hands in the luſtral water, that was at the door of Apollo's tem- c. 21. 
ple. M. Plætorius, a Senator, was put to death for fainting away at the 3 22 


. 8 la. 
execution of Gratidianus A Cle. de Pet. 


In the great danger of the proſcribed was C. Julius Cæſar. His aunt OM. 


had been married to the elder Marius, and he himſelf was ſon-in-law to 1 ix. c. 2 


Cinna. All Sylla's authority could not prevail with him to divorce his wife; $ 1. 

he was therefore degraded from the office of Flamen Dialis, deprived of J n, i 

his patrimony, and forced to abſcond to ſave his life. At length, the veſtal Sueton. in 

virgins, and ſeveral of the chief men of Rome, earneſtly intreating, that Jul. c. i. 

he might be ſpared, Sylla anſwered, © You have prevailed ; but know 

% that he, whom you ſo eagerly wiſh to ſave, will one day prove the ruin 

of the party, which you and I have been defending. You have no 

“penetration, if, in that boy, you do not ſee many Marius's.” ge: 
he tyrant not contented with proſcribing particular perſons, extended App. 

his revenge to whole towns and nations. Spoletum, Interamna, Florentia, 472: 

Sulmo, and Preneſte, were razed to the ground, moſt of the inhabitants 1 

maſſacred, and their effects ſold. All the Samnites he put to death, or ba- | 

niſhed [taly, alledging that, while they remained united, the Romans would strab. I. v. 

never have peace; fo that, in Strabo's days, all their towns were either in P. 249. 

ruins, or dwindled into villages. „ | | 


All Italy now ſubmitted to the conqueror, except Nola and Yolaterre ; 


but the Marian faction had ſtill leaders in the provinces. - Sertorius had 


aſſembled an army in Spain; Perperna prepared to defend Sicily, and the 
Vol. III. SEL, d 4 5 Conſul 
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X. R. 61. Conſul Carbo and Domitius (Ciund's ſon-in-law) were in Africa. 


. giſtra oaching, $ 
85 ates approac 98 y 


that, wvith their approbati 
the Republic that ſervice. 


The, Roman Hiffory, Bock VII. 


"Kia + | F Pompey, 
in virtue of a commiſſion from $y/la, paſſed with an army into Sicily, | 


whereupon Perperna abandoned the iſland. Soon after Carbo, who had 2 
Africa to go into Sicily, ſtopped at Caſſura, and from thence fent M. Brutus 
to Lilykeum, to learn whether Pompey was there. Brutus's veſſel being 
ſurrounded by ſome of the enemy's ſhips, he flew himſelf, that he might 
not fall into the enemy's hands; and Pompey, having diſpatched ſame veſſels 
in purſuit of Carbo, took him priſoner, with all his attendants. Theſe he 
cauſed to be flain, without ſuffering them to come into his preſence, but 
the Conſul to be brought in chains before his Tribunal; and when from 


thence he had reproached him in a long and bitter invective, commanded 


him to be led to execution. {Pompey has been cenſured, with ſome ſeve- 


_ Tity, for his treatment of Carbo, a man who had been thrice. Conſul, and 


had warmly patronized him, when all the effects of his father, Pompeius 


, Strabo, were, after his death, going to be confiſcated, for his havin 
2 Boing ee an * 


„Both the Conſuls being dead, and the time for the election of new Ma- 
{a left Rome, and went to his camp, from whence, 


y a meſſage to the Senate, he ſignified his defire, that. they would name 


an Jnter-rex. The Fathers pitched upon Valerius Hlaccus, hoping, that he 


would hold the Comitia for an election of Conſuls: but Hlla wrote to Va- 
lerius, adviſing him to propoſe to the PzprLe the creating a Dicraror, 
who ſhould hold that office, not for any fixed term, but till the affairs of 
Rome, Italy, and the whole empire, that were in great diſarder through the 


. 


late wars, ſhould be entirely ſettled. At the bottorn of the letter he added 


: > 


en, be would burden himſelf with the care of doing 


' Valerius, having conyęned the People, propoſed and paſſed a Law, which 
not only conffituted ,Sy//s DierArok for an unlimited time, hut likes iſe 


ratified every thing he had hitherto done, and gave him a full and uncon- 
troulable Nane * over. the lives and fortunes of his Fellow- citizens: A 
La (ſays Cicero) the moſt iniquitous that ever was made, and the moſt 
« unlike a Law: and indeed it is harder to conceive how a Law, fo con- 
trary to the very eſſence of civil ſociety, ſhould ever be propoſed, than that 
it ſhould paſs, at this juncture, without oppoſition. e „ 


There had been no Dicr Aro in th N 1 interrex 1 tulit, ut Di 
1111 and Hi quem 027 ones AAA rg * 
is the firſt inſtance of a Dic TAT OR created © occidere.. ' 1 3287. 8 1 
T.. as indeterminate time: quiſſimam diſinilkmangue legis eſe arbitror cam, 
The People had once, indeed, in a time of quam Lucius Flaccus ixterrex de Sylla zulie, ut 


great diſtreſs, 5555 ing the ſecond Punic War, omnia gu cungus ille wif gent rata. Nam cum 
e e b ce fe, ceteris 23 prannis 2 7 Leges 
ving him the power of naming his General of omnes extinguantur atque tollantur, bie Reiß. 


the horſe.” See Vol. BL Bfrannum Lege conflituif; Cic. in Rul. iii. 2. 
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From the Year 67 15 when SyLLA was created Perpetual 


_ DicTaros, to the Commencement of the Fins r 
TrxoumviraTE, formed in the end of 693. 


CHAR 


| 2 he Laws aud Dtitutions of SYLLA, when DrcTaTor. Powezy's ſucceſſes 
in Africa: For which be obtains a Triumph at his return to Rome. SYLLA | 
: abdicates the Dieræroxsmr in 674, and dies in 675. 


N LA, having rewarded Valerius, the Tnter-rex, with the office af > 
| General of the borſe, came into the Forum, attended by four and twenty Appian. 
Lictors; in whoſe ge to the great terror of the City, appeared 
the axes, which were never ſeen in the Conſular Faſces, within the walls of 
Rome. Beſide theſe Lictors, he had for his guard, a numerous band of 
Ruffians, ever ready to execute his commands; and that all this was not 
merely in terrorem became quickly manifeſt. 

To preſerve ſomewhat of the old form of the Pumtäntte aich it WAS Plut. in 
the pleaſure of the Dictator, that Conſuls, Prætors, and other Magiſtrates, Sylla. 
ſhould be elected as uſual. Lucretius Ofella; who had lately reduced Pro. f Fri 


Pg 


neſte, preſented himſelf a candidate for the Confulſhip. The Dictator Aue. i 


forback him to ſtand: Nevertheleſs Ofella, having intereſt with the People, 

and many friends among the Great, and having recently done the 

cat of Sylla's party ſo conſiderable a ſervice, TO he might ſafely 
Y 2 
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Y. R. 671. diſregard the prohibition. He perſiſted therefore, to ſolicit the voters. 
— The DicTaros, from his Tribunal, obſerving it, ſent to him a centu- 
ron, who killed him upon the ſpot. A tumult, an uproar * enſued; the 

aſſaſſin was ſeized, and brought priſoner to the foot of the Tribunal; Let 

him go, ſaid the DicTaToR, he has only obeyed my orders. After this, he 

YR. 672. cauſed M. Tullius Decula, and Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, to be elected Con- 
Bee.” ſuls. The government of Itah fell by lot to Decula, that of Macedonia to 


371 Conf. his collegue. $7) 


TOS After theſe elections, towards the end of Fanuary, the Dicraron made 


I. xi. vii. his Tr:umphal entry into Rome, on account of his conqueſt in the Eaſt. The 


Proceſſion, which laſted two days, was adorned with the richeſt ſpoils of“ 
Plut.in Aa: But neither the name of any Roman citizen vanquiſhed by him, nor 
5y1l-473- the repreſentation of any city by him taken, that belonged to the Romans, 
appeared there. The principal ornament of his Triumph was a long train 
of Senators and other eminent Citizens, who, having been protected by 
him from the fury of Marius and Cinna, followed his chariot, calling him 
their Fatber and preſerver, and proclaiming, that they owed to him their 
Appian. lives, and whatever elſe they enjoyed that was dear to them. At the ſame 
p. 44. time, ſome of his ſoldiers, agreeably to the freedom allowed on theſe occa- 
ſions, called his Dictatorſhip a diſzu;ſed royalty; intimating, that, though 
he declined the title, he was in effect a KING: Others, who were diſpoſed 
to call things by their true names, termed it a manifeſt tyranny, that is, an 
uſurped defpotiſm., Y „„ „„ 
The ceremony over, Sylla aſcended the Roſtra, and, in a ſtudied 


7 1 ſpeech, gave a pompous account of his exploits, aſcribing all his ſucceſs - 


to Fox ru, and deſiring they would give him no other furname, but 
that of FoxTunarz, [FELIX ;] which, accordingly, was given him in 
| | : n 555 en e 


Appian. * Ajpian tells us, that, on this occaſion, Pian (l. xxxiu. c. 1.) tells us, that on 
p. 410. Sylla ipoke thus to the People. A coun- the firſt day were carried 1 2 pounds weight 
e tryman,\ being bitten by vermin, cleared e go [i. e. g60,0001. I. J and 1155000 
« his ſhirt of them once or twice; but when | pounds weight of fibver [which is 371,354 1. 
« he found himſelf again teized by them, he 38. 4d. ſterling, which he had. amaſſed in 
« threw his ſhirt into the fire. Make the the war againſt Mitbridates. And that on the 
« application,” + -+ ſecond day were carried 13,000 pounds aveight 
The ſame author (p. 413.) ſays, that O- / gold [i. e. 832,0001. 70 71 with 6000 
Fella was treated with this rigour, becauſe he of filver [i. e. 22,604 l. 38. 4d. ] which had 
had the audaeiouſneſs (in violation of a Law, n ſaved when the Capitol was burnt, and 
which the Dictator had lately publiſhed) to had been tranſported to Præneſfe by the youn- 
ſue for the Conſulſhip, though he had not ger Maris. | | 
yet been either Prætor or Quæſtor, but was _ © Syla, in writing to the Greeks in their 
till in the order of Knights. But Yell. Pat. lan , ftiled him felf Epaphroditus, Beloved 
Li. c.27. tells, that Ofalla was Prætor C ens, in that manner tranſlating the word. 
when he left Carbo's party, and went over to Felix. His trophies, that were ſtill extant in 
SE: and it is not probable, that Sy/la's In- Plutarch's time, bore this inſcription, I vcr- 
flitutions were yet publiſhed. * | Vs CORNELIUS SYLLA' tata ax 7 14 


2 
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the inſcription upon the pedeſtal of the gilt equeſtrian ſtatue erected, at 
this time, to his honour, by a decree of the Senate *. 


Trovecn Sylla, by aſſuming the DicTaTorsn1y, for an indeterminate 


time, brought the Romans, originally governed by Kincs, to be again 
ſubject (as Appian obſerves *) to regal domination; yet from ſome of the 
firſt acts of this new King, it would ſeem, that he never meant to retain 
the ſovereignty, longer than till he had ſatiated his revenge, and could 
return, ſecure of impunity, to the condition of a private Citizen, That 
he might be able to make a ſafe retreat from public life, he laid the foun- 
dation of an Ariſtocracy in the Roman ſtate, by ſuch ordinances as, upon 


his abdication of the DicTaTorsmIP, would leave all authority and 


power in the hands of the SENATER: taking eſpecial care, at the ſame 
time, that the SenaTe ſhould conſiſt wholly of his own creatures. His 


Proſcriptions had very much thinned the Aſſembly, and had left in it (we Liv. Epit. 
may preſume) few or none, but ſuch as he believed to be entirely at his 1 


devotion. To theſe he added 300 of the moſt conſiderable men of the 


Equeſtrian order : But in making this addition, he complime 


And when his wife Metella was delivered of 


twins, a boy and a girl, he gave to both the 
name of Happy, calling the boy Fauftus, the 
girl Fay/fta. Plut. in * . 
The Triumph was followed (if we may 
believe Appian) by magnificent games; for 
the celebration of which Greece was exhauſted 
of all her beſt performers in every kind of 
exerciſe; inſomuch that, at the Olympic games, 
there was no contention this year, 2 in the 
exerciſe of running [( wy gad ie de.] App. 
412. 3 
i 05 „% On Phat Bacinow. 
xgnοοανl adi ifi Baginiac, App. 
de Ball. Civ. I. i. p. 412. 
N. B. It appears from theſe words, that 
| 2 did not think the government of Rome 
to have been in the time of its KI Ns fo de- 
mocratic as Dr. Middleton and Dr. Chapman 
have repreſented it. See Ob/ervations, &c. 


. Hlla's remitting to the People the 


nomination of the 300 Knights, who were 
to have admiſſion into the SENATE, Dr. 
Middleton would infer a probability, that the 
Porr, in virtue of a conſtitutional right, 
had, in all times, filled up, by their elections, 
the vacancies which happened in that houie. 
Midaleton's treatiſe on the Roman Senate, 


PEzOpLE 


. 73. He might, with almoſt as good rea- 
* have inferred, from Sy//a's being named 
by the PRO LE to the DicTaTORSH1P, that 


it had ever been the cuſtom for the PROFILE 


to chuſe the D1icTaTORs. : 

- . As. Sylla, by appropriating to the Sena- 
tors the honour of judicature, rived the 
People of the privilege of annually chuſing 


the perſons who were to perform the office 


of Judges ; his view, perhaps, in taking the 
votes of the tribes, _ e 300 Knights, 
whom he recommended to them for Senators, 
was to leſſen the diſcontent of the multi- 
tude; this compliment carrying ſome ap- 
pearance of remitting to them, for the pre- 
ſent, the nomination of the greater part of 


- the Jupces. 


 Appian [de Bell. Civ. p. 386.] ſpeaks of a 
3 of 300 . * Se- 
nate, in the year 665, when Sylla was 
Conſul, and ſays, that this lection was made 
from the moſt reputable of the Citizens, ix 
r pra ardfur. But Dr. Middleton, in 
h:s Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, takes no 
notice of this pretended prior adition: He 


ſays only, that Sy//a when. it [the Se- 


„ nate] was particularly. exhauſted, added 
Tux zB HunDREeED to it at once from the 


«. Equeſtrian Oer; which. might * | 


«c 
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X. R. 672. PzoOPLE with the choice of the Perſons, gathering the votes of the Taxrnes 
—_—_ upon every individual of the 300 Knights, propoſed to them for their ap- 
$71 Conf, probation; a choice, in which they were, unqueſtionably, juſt as free, as 
they had been in their Election of him to be perpetual Dicr rok. 

And now he reſtored to the SEAT E a privilege which they had many 


80. 


Cic. in 
Verr. 2. 


that none but SENATORS 
of Jupces. 


6 raiſe the whole number to about 500, and 
„in this ſtate it ſeems to have continued till 
5 the ſubverſion of their liberty by J. Cæ- 
% /ar.” For Cicero, in an account of a par- 
ticular debate, in one of his letters to Articus, 


mentions 415 to have been preſent at it, which 


he calls a full houſe, Midaleton s Treatiſe on 
the Roman Senate, p. 11. 

Father Catron, 21 Jeſuit, paſſes over the 
pretended addition of 300 members, made 
to the Senate by in 665, without 


taking the leaſt notice: of it in his text, as if 
he gave no credit to Appian's report: and 


though it be mentioned by F. Rouilléꝭ, in a 
note on the other's text, it is mentioned only 
as a report made by Appian. M. Crevier 
omits it entirely; and Pigbias, in this par- 


ticular, pays no farther regard to Appian g 


authority, than to ſay in general terms, when 
ſpeaking of Sylia's Conſulſhip in 665, ampli- 
avit Senatum. tak 75 ; _ ch 
But Dr. Chapman takes for the 
prior addition of 300 8 
bpran. ©* We are not however (ſays the 
5 Doctor) to ſuppoſe from this, or even the 
4 cond Lection made by Sylla, when raiſed 
« to the Dicraroxs Hf, that the Senate 
tc from this time amounted: to fix hundred 
c For as the houſe is ſaid to have wanted 
© much of its due complement in both theſe 
« inſtances, it is probable it fell conſiderably 
6 ſhort-of that number, even after each of 
<< theſe two additions was actually made. 
% What therefore the Senate's preeiſe number 
«© was from henceforth, we cannot take upon 
„ us to determine. as Cicero Attic. 
«« 1. i. 14.] in ſpeaking of a debate about 
«« twenty years afterwards, mentions 415 
„ members being then in the houſe, tis pro- 
* bable; that the whole, in Sylla's time, a- 
% mounted to 500 at kaft. | 
As to the preciſe number of members, of 
which the: SENATE, after. the addition to 


- queſtioned 3; not that this augm 


years loſt [and by their miſbehaviour had very juſtly forfeited] ordaining, 
ſhould for the future be appointed to the 


office 
And 


it of 300, did immediately confiſt ; and of 
which Sylla intended it ſhould, for the fu- 
ture, always conſiſt (when complete 3) if we 
cannot aſcertain it, yet, 


ha s the 
help of ſome confiderntons; which — ſtate 


of things at that time fi ſts, we m 
make „ e Tacitus tells 
us we ſee above in the text) that by one 
of Sylla's: laws ttventy Quæſtors were to be 
created annually. for ſupplying thi: SxNATE 
70. whith he had transferred the JUDLCATURE, 
Lege Syllæ wiginti [ Quæſtores] creati sur- 
PLENDO SENATUI, cui JUDICIA TRADI- 
DERAT. Tacit, Ann. _—_ = e vom from 
theſe words gathers, that  Syl/z augmented 
the number of the Quæſtors for this end 
principally, that there might be a greater choice 
of men in the Senate, to ſerve occafronally” as 
udges, the ſole right of judicature having been 
Juſt transferred to the Senators, Ex quibus 
« verbis fit veriſimile, in eum maxime finem 
« ampliaſſe Quæſtorum Collegium, uti ube- 
«« rior deinceps ſuppeteret Judicum e Senatu 
c ſelectio. Nam è Senatu-dicebanturefſenon 
« ſolum Patres Conſcripti vel Senatores a 
«© Cenſoribus lecti in eum ordinem, ſed etiam“ 
« populi honoribus uſi, quibus in Senatum 
« venire licebat, et ſententiæ jus habebant.“ 


[And he conjectures from ſome 11 
in Tacitus and Citero, that by Sylia's. Law 
for creating TwWREXTY Queæſtors, one half 
of the number was to be choſen by 
wy People; the other named by the Con- 

That Sylla, when he augmented: the 
number of the Quæſtors from eig to 2 


o 


had the Judicature in view, can hardly: 
6 entation 
would of itſelf be effectual for ſupplying the 
public with a competent number of perſons 
to perform occaſionally the office of judges; 
bat would perhaps be ſufficient to keep the 
SENATE up to its due complement of _ 
< » 9 
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And that the auguſt aſſembly, thus augmented and thus honoured with V. R. 672. 

_ the JupicaTuRE, might thereafter have the contingent vacancies in their Tal 
houſe regularly filled up with properly qualified perſons, he ordained, that, Tacit. An. 
inſtead of only z1cuT Quæſtors, as before, TwENTY ſhould be annually xi. 22. 
created. 3 | | 

But, in order to raiſe and eſtabliſh more effectually the authority of the Vell. Pat. 
SkxarE, the DieTaTor almoſt totally annihilated that of the Tribunes, i g. 3*- 


2 ; Liv. Epit. 
by depriving them of the power of LEOISLA TIN; I. lexxax. 


a.” TH 


S PE 
= A 
* 


bers, after his introduction of the 300 
Knights into it, and his conſigning the Judi- 
cature wholly to the Senatorian order. To 
provide Fudges, in ſufficient number, was his 
obje& in making, at once, fo large an addi- 
tion of members to the SEN ATR: To keep 
the SeEnaTE full, after that addition, was 

his object in augmenting the number of the 
Qusæſtors. By the Plautian [or Platian] law 
[Yig. ſupra, aun. 664. ] it had been ordained, 
that TRIBE ſhould, annually, chuſe out 
of its own body FIFTEEN perſons, to ſerve 
as Jupets; and the honour was made com- 
mon to all the three orders Senators, Knights, 
and Commoners, i, e. the Pleby] according as 
the votes carried. it in every Tribe, Cn. Pom- 
peio Strabone, L. Porcio Catone Coff. ſecundo 
anno-Belh; Italici, cum Equefter-ordo.in judictis 
dominaretur, M. Plautius Silvanus legem tulit, 
afjuvantibus nabilibus c Ax ea tribus fmngule 
quinos. denes ex Jus numero creabant Gate, 
gui eo anno, judicarent, Cic. pro Cornel, & 
ad. Att. iv. The number of perſons qualified, 
by this law, to fit as W 
| (as. times 15] 525- N ppaling the 

los! to Ai bo uſual complement of 
oo members, at the time when Hyla pro- 


the remaining 2 10 we add the 300 Knights, 
and the 12 additional Quæſtors, the ſum tatal 
of the members of the houſe will be 522; a 
number almoſt the very ſame with that of 
the perſons, which the tribes, in conformity 
election to ſerve as Junoꝶs; and if we ſup- 
poſe (and ſurely there is reaſon to ſuppoſe) 
that the State had found it neceſſary or expe- 
dient (after taking the Fudicature from the 


numerous body of the Knights) to provide 
ſo a. number as the Plnutian law pre- 


ſcribed, of qualiſied perſons, out of which 
to chuſe the Junoꝝs, this will account both 
for Slla's .adding fo. many members at 
once to the Senate, and for the proviſion he 


3 


erĩbed 90 of them ¶ Appian, p. 415. ] if to 


made to keep che number always co ; 
and it may perhaps be thought no weak rea- 


ſon for our fixing the due complement of the 


Senate at 525. 

> Mr. Kennet ſays, that Sylla deprived 
the TriBUNEs, not only of the power of 
making Laws, but of interpoſing [ interceſſion} 
of holding. aſſemblies and receiving appeals ; 
and for this he cites Cic. de Leg. I. iii. Ce/. 
Com. de Bell. Civ. Florus, Plutarch, &c. I 
have not been able to find all this either in the 
authors named, or in, c. We have Cz/ar's 
authority for Sylla's leaving to the TRI- 


BUNEs the power of InTERCESS10N. Negque + 


etiam eaxtrenms' JURIS INTERCESSIONE reti- 


nendi, QUoD L. SYLLA RELIQUERAT:. - 
| cultas ir: buitur. Cæſ. de Bell. Civ. I. i. C. 5. 


And we have, ſeemingly, Ciceros authority 
for Sylla's leaving to the Tx1iBwunes the 
power of receiving appeals: unleſs by pote/- 


tatem auxilii ferendi he means no more than 


their Vero. 


the power o 8 cppreſlive laws, by 


uamobrem in iſta quidem re ve- 


. hementer Syllam probe, gui TRIBUNIS PLE. 


ſuã lege injuries faciendæ POTESTATEM ade- 
merit, AUXILIL FERENDI RELIQUERIT-« 
Cic. de Leg. iii. g. 

M. Crevier (upon what authority T know 
not) writes, that, by one of Sylla's ordi- 


nances, the TRrIBUNES were to be always 


elected out of the body of the SENATE: To 4 

pian, it 2 not go that Sylla made to 
regulation; though it afterwards prevailed, gx 
x 0au;:imh, &c. nec conſfat an eam [Tri- 
Lunitiam dignitatem] ut nunc oft a Plebe ad Se- 
natum tranſtulerit. App. de Bell. Civ. p. 413. 


N. B. Whether this regulation was made 


by Sy/la; or afterwards, it carries a proof, 
that the Quæſtors did not always, by their 
office, become Senators, as Dr. ** 
will have it; or that the Tribunes did not, 
in their way to the Tribuneſhip, always paſs 


through the Queſtorſhip, for which the Boc- 


And 


tor likewiſe contends. 
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V. R. 62. And by decreeing, that no citizen, who had ſerved in the office of TRI. 
—— Bun, ſhould ever be capable of holding any ſuperior dignity : a decree 
App. de which would naturally hinder all perſons, whoſe high birth, or extraordina- 


Bell. Civ. 


P · 41 3» 


of their Tzx1Bunzs, the DicTaTor took from the Tribes the privil 
ii. they had obtained by the Domitian law, of filling up, by their eledio 


ry talents, might render them formidable to the Ariſtocratic faction, from 
ſeeking, or even coveting the Tribuneſbip | | 


Not content with humbling the Prop lx, by this diminution of the power 


ions, the 
vacancies which happened in the ſeveral” colleges of the Powrirs, Au- 


ceuns, and GUARDIANS or THE' SIBYLLINE Books; and reſtored to theſe. 


colleges the power of ſupplying their vacancies by Co-opTaTIOn : increa- 
ſing, at the lame time, the number of members in each college from Tax 
EMT | Kn 


With regard to the CrVII. MacistTaacy, the Dicra rox enacted, that, 


wWhereas certain intervals had been required by Law between the offices of 


A 0 

BY Civ. 
Piel 35414. 

Pigh. ann. 


a a ſecond Conſulſhip, before ten years were elapſed from his holding that 


Eoin and PR&TOR, and of PR rox and Consul, it ſhould be permit- 
ted, for the future, to ſue for the higher office immediately after having 
held the lower. No man, however, was to ſtand for the Prætorſhip, who 
had not been Quæſtor nor for the Conſulſhip, who had not been Præ- 
tor: and he revived the Law, which forbad the conferring on any citizen 


dieß, 


Pomp. de And, having firſt augmented the number of the Pu rons from SIX to 


EIGHT, he decreed, that of theſe eight, fix, at leaſt, ſhould continue at 
Rome, a whole year, to preſide in the ſeveral courts of juſtice, and ſhould, 
afterwards, have their provinces aſſigned them by lee. 
And whereas it was the cuſtom for the Prætors, when they entered on 
their office, to fix up an edict, declaring the method in which they would 
proceed in trying cauſes during their year; which method their ſucceſſors 
(being under no obligation to obſerve it) did not obſerve, ſo that the forms 
of proceſs were continually changing; Hlla, to remedy this inconvenience, 
ordained, that the PxzTors' ſhould always uſe one and the fame method 
// TI x ĩ 
And he further decreed, that it ſhould no longer be permitted to reject 
above three of the Judges appointed to fit upon a cauſe : and that in cri- 
minal cauſes the votes might be taken, either publicly, or privately, at the 
option of the perſon accuſee. a 5 
This law had been often violated of late magiſtracy but ſeven. years before. M. Cre- 
ears, and if Sylla reſtored it at this time, he vier, therefore, with gr win thinks it pro- 
Himſelf afterwards diſpenſed: with it: For, bable that the revival of this law was not till 
the very next year, he cauſed himfelf to be after the ſecond Conſulſhip of $y//a. | 


elected Conſul,” though he had been in that va 
5 . N 3 | The 
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The antient penalties for bribery and corruption in trials were revived, Ys R. 679. 

and ſuch precautions taken, as would be moſt likely to recover the honour 1 * 

of the Senatorian Judges, who, formerly, when in poſſeſſion of the Judi- 371 Conf. 


cature, had not behaved themſelves in a manner that did them much 
credit. 


? 


To theſe regulations concerning the Gp the Pr1zsTs, and the | 
MaG1sTRATES OF THE Cirv, the DicTaToR added others relating to tlje 
GoVERNORS OF THE PRovinces. He decreed, that no Governor ſhould 
lead his army out of his province, or himſelf leave the province, without 
an order from the Roman people, or Senate. 

That whoever was ſent with any command into a province, ſhould hold 
that command till he was expreſsly recalled ; whereas, before, the office Cie Ep. g 
of a commander continued no longer than a ſer time, upon the expiration ad. Lent 
of which, if no ſucceſſor came, he was put to the trouble and inconve- Ep. 6. 1, 
nience of getting a new commiſſion from the Senate. 8 

Nor was any commander to remain, after the arrival of his e, 
more than thirty days in his province. 

Nor, at his departure from it, to exact from the inhabitants a greater Cic. Ep. 
ſum than was allowed by the laws. | . 5 Gs 

The reformation of the morals of private men* had likewiſe ſome are 
of the Dicraron's attention. 

Ever ſince the times of the civil wars, when licentiouſneſs univerſally Cie, pro 
Prevailed, the crimes of perjury, forgery, robbery, rape, poiſoning, and 0 
aſſaſſination, had been very common. He undertook to check the . 

rogreſs of theſe evils, by enforcing the penalties, which the ancient laws 

ad denounced againſt the guilty: and by making the ſanctions even more 
' ſevere : Only, with regard to aſſaſſins, an pa was made 1 in favour 
of thoſe who had killed any of the proſeribed. 

As to the reſt of the proſcribed, who by flight had eſcaped being mur- 
dered, he made a law, that, where-ever they were found, they ſhould be put 
to death as enemies of the Republic; and chat all who had concealed them, 
ſhould be ſubject to the ſame penalty : That their eſtates ſhould be ſold cic. pro 
by auction, and their children ſhould be for ever incapable of holding any Reſ. Am. 
magiſtracy : but that ſuch perſons as had embraced his party in the late Pun. I. vii. 


_ troubles ſhould have the privilege of bearing honours before they were, Qintil. 1. 


Ge «\ 


legally, capable by age. „ Mi. $ Fo 
W * em {ale of ſome of the e confiſcated eſtate he hitnſelf pre- 


2 we VET? that he laid rofl upon he Aeris made aus to od the 
the diſpoſition to make expenſive entertain- ing folly of making coſtly and Ee. Ja, IJ {4 ; 
ments ; but that he did this, chiefly, with a nerals. Macros. Sat. I. iii. Cic. | 


view to lower the price of proviſious: That Plin, I. xxxiui. 4. Gell. I. ü. c. 24. 


Vor. III. 1 
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Book VIII. 


V. R. 65a. ſided, calling them /Poils, as if they had been taken from a foreign enemy: 


Cic. de 


_ es 8. lence with which Ke had feized them. 


' mentions one of Sylla's 


 Jogonus, a favourite 


$4 mentioned, 


25 4 R A bn EE only 
% more 


and the eſtates, which he gave away, he beſtowed in ſo deſpotic and 


haughty a manner, as by this to give more offence, than even by the vio- 


He made preſents of the revenues 


of a whole city, a whole province, to women, to muſicians, to * and 


to the moſt worthleſs freedmen*. 


But the Dictator did riot confine his bounties to that ſort of Neople; he 
extended them to his moſt illaſtrious partizans, and particularly to the 


gold · thirſty 


Noreia ch the bw price at which the eſtates of many perſons 


were ſold, hos two millions ſterling, ariſing from the confiſcations, came 


into Jos blic tieafury. 


* Cicero, in his oration for the post- Hribiar, 
71 When the Dictator was N 


ding at the fales, a bad poet preſented him 
with an epigram, which had no other reſem- 


-blance to poetry, than that every line was 


longer or ſhorter than the line which nog 
next to it, To reward his zeal, Sy/la 

him ſomething of what was then expoſe 2 to 
ſale, but upon expreſs condition, that he 
ſhould make no more verſes. 


d We are told, that for the ſake of ſeizing 


upon the fortune of a very rich man, Crs 


ventured, of his own private authority, to 


proſeribe him; and that this fo highly dif- 


pleaſed Sy/la, that he never after gave him any 
employment. Plat. in Craf. 


© The eſtate of Sextus Roſcius, worth about 


60,000 I. was ſold for leſs than 70.1, to'Chry- 


an of $ylla. 
This Ro/ciics, one of the moſt conſiderable 


citizens of Aneria (now Amelia in the . 


th Spoleto,) was aſſaflinated i in Rome; and, 
ouph it Be ſeveral months after the cefſa- 
den of proferiptions, his name, in order to 


ſeteen the murderers; was foiſted into the lift 
af the proſcribed, . by the contrivance of C 


Jogonus ; > who, for the triflin 
t the eſtate of 


1 775 EY - 1 


above- 
re edu bs 
þ 56. lids poſſeſſion we it, he engaged $y/lato 


direct a proſecution againſt the ſon of Ręſcius, 
s the murderer. of his father [ Plat. in 25 | 
o F 12 bad 5 POET by | 


. 0 


* 


Faris kern 


&, bur, by 


preſents made in 


10 dus 


«© readily undertook it. 


_* 1 247 or defti 
Villzinous 9 of __y onour . : 


. «< fo, and his life. All he old advocates re- 


While 


« fuſed to defend him, hep the power of 
«© the proſecutor, and the reſentment of Sy/la, 
* [Cte. 85 Roſc. Amer. 10, 11. ] fince Ro/- 
efence would neceſſarily lead them 

« into many complaints on the times and the 
“ oppreſlions of the great: but Cicero (who 
« was then byt in his twenty-ſeventh year) 
The popularity of 
« his cauſe, and the favour of the audience, 
« gave him ſuch ſpirits, that he expoſed the 

« inſolence andvillainy'of the favourite Chry- 


« /ogonus with great gaiety; and ventured 


4 even to mingle ſeveral bo a ſtrokes at Sy/la 


« himſelf; which he took cafe to palliate, by 
6 obſerving, that through the multiplicity of 
„ Sylla' affairs, who reigned as abſolute on 
te earth as Jupiter did in heaven, it was not 
6 pelſible N to know, and neceſſary even 
« to connive at many things, ewhich — gps o 


* rites did againſt his will (pro R } 
hel „ in diner Lie 


He would not c 
&« thoſe, that an innocent man's eſtate was ex- 


140 poſed to public Vale; for were it allowed to 
4% bim o ſpeak freely 7 on that head, Roſcius was 
« mot a perſon of fuch con er, that he ſhonld 
22 3 & purticular c int n hit account ;. 
gut he muſt inſiſt upon ir, that by the law of 
ee the profeription 22 ; whether it . Flac- 
cus g the Inter-rex, or Sylla's the Difator, 
« «4 Be nut wbbich to call it, Roſcius's 
« eftate w not forfeited, nor liable to be ſold, 
ib. 43.] In the concluſion, he puts the 
1 be mind, that nothing was ſo much 
jo? 1 a yi the 2 85 in * trial, as, 
by the co e of oſcius, 7o, rain 4 pre- 
roying the children of. the. "41 
de fer 2 Be conjures them therefore by the 


= "Ones not to p be the albert of reviewing a 4 


Gap... The Roman Hiſtory. 


While Sylla was thus employed in new-modelling the State, the war V. R. 62. 


went on abroad againſt the remains of the Marian faction, in all parts 
whitherſoever any of them had fled *, | 

In Italy, Nola and Volaterræ made a brave defence for two years, but 
were at length reduced and leyelled with the ground. 


When Pompey had eſtabliſhed the peace of Sicily, he received orders Plut. in 
to go into Africa, where Domitius Anobarbus, Cinng's ſon-in-law, ſup- "=P: 


ported by Hiarbas, king of one part of Numidia, was aſſembling forces. 
Pompey left the iſland with ſix legions, 120 ſhips of war and 800 tranſports, 
loaded with all kinds of ſtores. Part of the fleet anchored at Utica, the 
reſt at Carthage. | 
His march was retarded a few days by a ridiculous adventure. Some 
ſoldiers having found a treaſure in the field, where the camp was pitched, 
the whole army became at once confidently perſuaded, that the field was 
full of gold and filver, hid under ground by the Carthaginians in the time 
of their calamities. Inſtantly every man furniſhed himſelf with a pick-ax, 


and to digging they went. Pompey, not being able to divert them from 


their purſuit, only laughed at the ſight of ſo many thouſand men turning 
up the earth to ſo little purpoſe. Weary at length of their fruitleſs la- 
bour, they ſignified to their General, that they had been juſtly puniſhed for 
their credulity, and were ready to march whitherſoever he pleaſed to lead 
them. A battle enſued; victory declared for Pompey, whereupon his ſol- 
diers proclaimeg him Inperator. He declined the honour, which, he ſaid, 
he could not deſerve, ſo long as the enemy's camp ſubſiſted. Hereupon 
they inſtantly marched to attack it, though the day was far ſpent. Pom- 
pey, in the heat of the late battle, not giving a ready anſwer to one of his 
ſoldiers who aſked him the word, had like to have been killed by him; for 
which reaſon, he fought in the preſent action bare- headed. Domitius was 

killed, and his camp taken: of 20,000 men, whereof his army had con- 
| ſiſted, ſcarce 3000 eſcaped. The whole country preſently ſubmitted, and 
Pampey.entefred Numidia: Higrbas being killed, or taken priſoner, his do- 
minions were given to Hiemꝑſal, king of another part of Numidia. This 
expedition, ſo ſucceſsful and glorious for Pompey, being finiſhed in forty 
days, he ſtrait returned to.Utca. 1 3 


ie cond preſcription, more barbarous and cruel © quitted, to the great honour of Cicers.” 
«© than the firſt : that the Senate refuſed to bear See Miad. Life of” Cicero, Vol. I. P- 37— 
« any part in the 7 „ left 7157 Id be thought 40. So: | | N 
«© tobe authorized bythe public council : thai it ® Norbanus (the collegue of Scipio in the 
« au their buſineſs, by this ſentence, to put 4 Conſulſhup, year of Rome 670) who had 
te ta that {pirit of cruelty, which then is taken refuge in Rhodes, upon the firſt news of 
Th 72 the city, 1 pernicious to the Republic, a demand from Sylla to deliver him up, 


F.. temper killed himſelFin the Forum of the ety. 


Roſcius was AC= 


«© of their anceſtors. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 

On his arrival there, he received orders from Sy/la to ſend back his 
whole army, except one legion, with which he was to remain in the pro- 
vince till a ſucceſſor came. Pompey, though much diſpleaſed with theſe or- 
ders, reſolved to obey. His troops were not of that mind: They mutinied 
openly, and declared they would not ſuffer him to put himſelf defenceleſs 
into the hands of the Dictator, whom they made no ſcruple to call a tyrant. 
Pompey did all he could to appeaſe them, but, notwithſtanding his intreaties 
and even tears, they replaced him ſeveral times upon his Tribunal, nor 


could he ne them till he had proteſted, that, if they did not ceaſe their 


violence; 


e would inſtantly kill himſelf.  _ £5 
This commotion, in the firſt accounts brought of it to Rome, was related 
ſo imperfectly, that Sylla imputed it to Pompey, and, on that occa- 


ſion, ſaid, it was his deſtiny to be obliged in his old age to make war with 
children, meaning the younger Marius and Pompey. But when the 


matter came to be cleared up, and the public had declared in favour of the 


young conqueror, the Dictator reſolved to do him all kinds of honour, | 


and, accordingly, went out to meet him on his arrival at Rome, and ſaluted. 


Magne. him by the title of THE GREAT“. Nevertheleſs, when Pompey demanded 


Phut. 


a triumph, the Dictator refuſed it, repreſenting to him, That, by law, 


“ no one could have that honour, who had not been Conſul or Pretor : 
„For which reaſon, it had not been granted ta the firſt Scipio Africanus, 
«© who had done very great things in Spain: that if a man, too young to 
* have even a place in the Senate, ſhould be allowed to triumpb, it would 
“ render odious, not only him, who, contrary to law, received that ho- 


e nour, but the ſupreme magiſtrate who granted it.“ And he concluded 


with expreſly declaring to him, that he would not ſuffer him to friumpb. 


' Pompey, in anſwer, deſired him to conſider, that the ring fun had more 
_ worſhippers than the ſetting ſun. Sy/a did not hear theſe words, but, ob- 


Let bim triumph. 


ſerving an air of aſtoniſhment upon every face, he aſked the meaning of it. 
Then ſomebody repeated what Pompey had ſaid : and the Dictator, ſtruck 
with the boldneſs of the expreſſion, inſtantly cried out, Let bim triumph, 


_ Accordingly, the young General, not even a Senator, a Roman Knight 


only, had a triumph for his victories over Hiarbas and the Numidians : 


5 : A According to Plutarch, this was the ori- being content with the money he had diftri- 
te 


. 


of that ſurname given to Pompey. But among them, threatened to interrupt 

ivy, (I. xxx.)-in fine, makes it owing to the the ceremony of his triumphal proceſſion; 

flattery of his friends. Be that as it will, he and that he declared, he would rather re- 

did not himſelf aſſume the title till ſome years nounce his 7. i, wh than humour them ; 

after, when he made war againſt Sertorius in which made Serwilius, an eminent Senator, 

Spain. Plut. 5 ſay of him, that he now deſerved the honour, 
» We are told, that Pompey's ſoldiers, not and was truly G EZAT. Plat. 


* * 


and 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 173 
and the people were highly delighted to ſee him, after he had received that Y-R. 672. 
honour, continue ſtill in the Equeſtrian rank. — . | 
Sylla, though he retained the Dictatorſpip, did not chuſe to aboliſh 
the Conſulſpip. At the uſual time for electing Conſuls, he cauſed himſelf, 
together with ©, Cæcilius Metellus Pius, to be named to that ma- V. R. 673, 
giſtracy. The Dictator had a particular kindneſs for Metellus Pius“, as Bef. Chr. 
being the firſt Roman General, who, with an army, had joined him. ao Ca 
Though Sylla, by the methods which have been related, had ſecured to 
his intereſt the principal Nobles, and indeed the whole Senate, he would 
not neglect to make himſelf creatures, even among the loweſt order. Of 
the ſlaves belonging to the proſcribed he enfranchiſed 10,000 young men; 
who all became Roman citizens, and, from the name of their patron Cor- 
nelius, were (according to cuſtom) called Cornelians. But the moſt power- 
ful ſupport, which he provided for himſelf and his party, were the military 
colonies which he diſtributed throughout all Lay. Having confiſcated 
the lands of a great number of municipal cities, which had favoured his ene- 
mies, he divided thoſe lands amongſt the officers and ſoldiers of three and 
twenty legions. Theſe amounted to above 100,000 fighting men, who, 
cwing their fortunes and eſtabliſhment to his decrees, would, of courſe, 
be ever ready to ſupport both him and them. | 
By all theſe murders, proſcriptions, confiſcations, grants, laws, and 
regulations, la became able, with ſafety, to abdicate the Dictator- 
ſhip, and return to a private life; which he did ſoon after. His firſt ſtep 
towards the execution of this deſign, was a refuſal of the people's offer Y-R. 674. 


Bef. Chr, 


to continue him in the Conſulſbip. He cauſed his old friend, P. Servilius Vatia 58. 
(afterwards ſurnamed [/auricus,) and App. Claudius Pulcher, to be elec- 373 Con. 
ted Conſuls. 55 . | Fs | 
And now, to the great aſtoniſhment of the public, Hylla, in the higheſt 
fortune to which any mortal had ever attained, and in poſſeſſion of the 
molt extenſive deſpotiſm, reſigned, of his own mere motion, and without 
the leaſt compulſion from any quarter, the reins of government to the new 
Conſuls, and retired from public life ®. = | 

The ceremony of his abdication paſſed in the calmeſt manner poffible. Appian. 
He came to the Forum with his liftors and guards, mounted the 


* Metellus Numidicus, the father of Pius, the protector of his family. Cic. pro Plane. 
had been baniſhed by Saturninus, and reſtored d We are told, that Sy/la was the laſt of 
by the Tribune Calidius. This Calidius, the Roman Generals, who removed the bounds, 
ſtanding for the 8 Metellus Pius not and enlarged the circumference of the city. 
only ſolicited the people for him, in the This was an honour and privilege permitted 
moſt preſſing manner, but, though actually to thoſe only, who by their exploits, had ex- 
Conſul, and of the firſt claſs of the Nobles, tended the empire of the Republic. Tacit. 
condeſcended to ſtile Calidius his patron, and xii. 23, Sen. de Benef. v. 16. 
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De Roman Hiſtorꝛ. 
Y. R. 674. Roſtra, and, from thence, declared to the people aſſembled, that be abdi- 


5 cated the Dicraroks Hir, and was ready to 
373 Conſ. niſtration to any perſon who ſhould require it of him. He then came down, 


Book VIII. 


ive an account of his admi- 


diſmiſſed his lictors and guards, and accompanied only with a ſmall 
number of his friends, walked ſerenely up and down the Forum, every 
body ſtruck with amazement, and ſcarce believing the teſtimony of their 


own eyes *. 


young man: This youth not only attacked him with injurious language, 
| while in the Forum; but with repeated infults and reproaches, followed 


him quite to his houſe. 


Sy!la ſeemed undiſturbed; he only ſaid, as he 


entered the door, The behaviour of this young fellow will hinder any man, 
who may hereafter be in the ſtation which I have held, from ever entertain- 


ing the thoughts of quitting it. 


Hlla, when he abdicated his ſovereign power, did not. renounce all at- 
tention to public affairs; he endeavoured to hinder Lepidus from being 
choſen Conſul for the enſuing year, but failed of ſueceſs; becauſe Pompey 
with his whole credit, ſupported the candidate. Obſerving, that Pompey 
was much elated with this victory, he ſaid to him; You have great reaſon, 
#ndeed, to triumph; it is a glorious exploit to have cauſed Lepidus, the moſt 
ſeditious of men, to be named to the Conſulſbip, and even before Catulus, the 
moſt virtuous citizen of Rome. Be upon your guard, however ; for you have 


— 


been arming an enemy againſt yourſelf. 


The next year, when M. #milius Lepidus and ©, Lutatius Catulus had 
Conſular Faſces, was the laſt of Sula's life. 


2 Fylla, after his abdication, made an of- 
r Fug a tenth part cf his effects to Hercules. 
On this occaſion, he feaſted the people during 
ſeveral days ; and ſuch profuſion there was 
in his banquets, that every day a great quan- 
tity of ꝓroviſiens was-thrown into the 71 er. 
During this feaſt his wife Metella fell dan- 
gerouſly ſick. Religious 8 were not 
to be profaned by any melanch ly eireum- 
flances of death, or mourning. Sylla, there- 
fore, exemplary relig:ous, did, by order of 
te Pontifices, ſend her a bill of divorce, and 

cauſed her to be carried, while yet living, into 
another hauſe. In this particular he was a 
Kric | obſerver of the law ; but at his wife's 
funeral he viglated a law, which he himſelf 
had made, to limit the expence of funerals, as 
che did likewiſe that which he had enacted a- 
2 enterta:nments, To con- 
ſole himſelf for his loſs, he his days in 
luxurious feaſting and debauchery. Some 
months after, he entertained the public with 
# ſhow of gladiators ; and as, on thoſe days, 


then returned to 


not diſpleaſed with this anſwer, and th 


to reſtrain him from 


men and women ſat promiſcuouſly together, 
Faleria (the Gaughter of Me//ala, and filter of 


Hortenſius, the famous aratar) who had been, 
a few days before, divoreed from her huſband, 

ed to fit near Sula; ſhe was beautiful, 
gay, and lively, but virtuous, and of an un- 
blemiſhed reputation, She came behind 
Him, and, -reſting her hand 'gently upon his 
ſhoulder, -took away a thread of his _- and 
er ſeat. He, turning 
about, looked as if ſurprized at her familia- 
rity; whereupon Valeria accoſted him thus, 
* It was not out of any want of reſpect, but 
« .from a deſire to partake of your good for- 
% tune.” Vid. (bra. Lp. 164. ] Sa was 
8 im- 
mediately made lave to each other by abate 
eyes, and, in a ſhort time after, he married 
her. His marriage, however, with the beau- 
tiful Valeria, did not prove a charm ſufficient 
m an infamous commerce 
with actreſſes and ſinging- women. 


He 


He received no affront, no mark of diſreſpect, but from one 
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for their better government. | 
He amuſed himſelf likewiſe with reviſing, or enlarging, his Commenta- Appian. 
ries, which are frequently quoted by Plutarch. About three days before Pm. in 
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rather of his good ſenſe and prudence, being remain ſubject to his deſpotiſm. 


176 


F. R. 67 5 · 


Appian. 
Plut. in 
Sylla & 
Pomp. 


* 


carried to Rome upon a bed of ſtate, glittering 
with gold; four and twenty Lictors walked 


partaken of his favours, ſo great a number 


army, than that of a funeral proceſſion. In 


of the prieſts, and the veſtals ſurrounded the 


ſame height of power. 


golden 2 and arms reſplendent with ſil- 
of 


young for the office) the beſt orator of 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


Such was the end of the famous Cornelius Sylla. The Conſuls had a 
warm diſpute about his funeral, Lepidus was for having him privately in- 
terred in the burying- place of his anceſtors ; but Catulus, ſupported by 
Pompey, prevailed to have his body carried in great pomp * through the 


ſtreets of Rome, and burnt in the Campus Martius; Sylla being the firſt of 
the Patrician branch of the Cornelian family, whoſe corple was not interred. 
It was feared that his bones might one day be treated as he had treated thoſe 
of Marius, which he had cauſed to be dug up, and thrown into the river. 


The tomb in which the aſhes of Sylla were depoſited, was in Plutarch's time 


{till to be ſeen in the Campus Martius, with that epitaph upon it which has 
been before mentioned. | os 


CHAP... 


Leeipus attempts, ' unſucceſsfully, an imitation of Sy1.1a. In 676, Pourzr 


is ſent into Spain againſt SERTORIVUS. 


J dangerous example of a private Citizen, who had found means to 
raiſe himſelf to ſovereignty, and maintain himſelf in it, made thoſe 
who came after him ſenſible that the Romans could bear a maſter; a diſ- 
covery which proved the ſource of more revolutions. Scaxck were the 


eyes of Hlla cloſed, when Lepidus formed the project of aſcending to the 


From his houſe at Cume, where he died, 


(who is not named) made the funeral panegy- 
his body dreſſed in a triumphal robe, was 


ric: after which, (if we may believe Appian, 
whom M. Crewier thinks undeſerving of 
credit, in this inſtance) ſome of the moſt vi- 
gorous of the younger Senators took the body 
upon their ſhoulders, and carried it to the 
Campus Martius, where the funeral pile was 
erected. The ladies ſignalized their re; 

for the deceaſed, by an almoſt incredible 
quantity of aromatic ſpices, furniſhed at their 
expence, to be conſumed on this occaſion. 
For beſide 210 great baſkets of perfumes, 
they had cauſed a ſtatue of Sy/la to be made 
to the life, and another of a LiQor bearing 
the Faſces before him, and both of cinnamcn 
and other precious aromatics. I 
[Need we any other proof of the gs ſe- 
ver, cloſed the march; the trumpets all the curity with which Syla could retire from pub- 
way ſounding mournful airs, lic life, when we find he hadWhus gained the 

When they came to the Forum, they ſtop- - hearts of the Roman ladies? 


| a Wi ] The Knights 
ped ; and there (Sy/la's fon Fauſtus 1 Ang 1 officers of the troops ſet fire to 
ome the pile. | 5 | 


before it with the rods and axes. Of thoſe 
perſons who had ſerved under him, and had 


came to pay theirlaſt duties to their General, 
that they formed rather the appearance of an 


the ceremony of his ohſequies, the colleges 


corpſe ; then marched the Senate, with the 
Magiſtrates habited in the robes of their re- 
ſpetiive dignities : after theſe came the Ro- 
man Knights; and the troops, with their 
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We have frequently ſeen, in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that the great J. R. 675. 


men of Rome, to promote the views of their ambition, had made uſe of one 


of theſe two pretences, the intereſt of the PRO Lx, or that of the SENATE. 374 Cent 
dus had indeed, to accommodate himſelf to the circumſtances of thing 


at that time, declared for the SEN ATR: But as his collegue Catulus, Pom- 
pey, Metellus, and Craſſus, all men of more weight and intereſt than 
himſelf, were the chiefs of that faction, he thought he ſhould make a 
more conſiderable figure, if he eſpouſed the Marian cauſe; moſt of 


whoſe champions had been deſtroyed in the civil war. To give new 


life to this faction, at this time almoſt extinguiſhed, he propoſed to abo- 
liſh ſome of the Laws made by Sy/la. Catulus, the other Conſul, op- 
poſed his deſign with a ſteady courage and reſolution. Hereupon the 
two factions ranged themſelves under their reſpective leaders. Lepidus 
had gained the populace. He raiſed forces in Hetruria, where the re- 
mains of Marius's faction had made a brave defence during two years. He 
drew together all the proſcribed who had eſcaped death: and when his 
partizans were ſufficiently riumerous to form an army, he-took off the 
maſk, and put himſelf at their head. | 

As his ſtrength was not yet conſiderable, Catulus was of opinion, that 
he ſhould be puſhed to the utmoſt ; but the majority of the SxATRE in- 
clined to gentler meaſures, and to negotiation ; they ſent deputies to Lepi- 


dus, and an accommodation was concluded; the principal conditions were, 


that the two Conſuls ſhould take an oath not to employ arms againſt each 
other, and that Lepidus ſhould have the government of Gallia Varbonenſis, 
- with the command of an army. | 

This army he led into the Province aſſigned him, and there remained 
till the year of his Conſulſhip was expired, without returning to Rome 
to hold the Aſſembly for electing new Conſuls, which it was his function 
to do. We are told, that he thought his oath obliged him no longer than 
the year of his office; at the expiration of which he ſhould be at liberty 
to employ, againſt his adverſaries, thoſe forces which they had imprudently 
put into his hands. The year expiring without the election of new ma- 


giſtrates, an interregnum enſued : and Lepidus, leaving in Gallia Ciſalpine, 


a body of troops under M. Brutus, to keep that country in his intereſt; 
advanced with the greater part of his forces to demand at Rome a ſecond 
Conſulſhip. 0 Bas | r . | | 2h 

Among the fragmennts of Salluſt, there is an harangue, ſpoken on this 
occaſion, by the orator Philippus. He reproached the Senators with 
„When you entered into a treaty with * which you gave him. From all quarters 
« Lepidus, he was only a thief, ſupported by he has gathered about him the moſt corrupt 
40 4 nal number of cut-throats, always ready *© in the different orders, men whoſe indi- 
4 to riſque their blood and their life for 1 genceand vices made them capable of da- 


4 bread ; he is now a Procomſul inveſted with ** ring any thing, and who, - tormented with 


« command, which he did not buy, but the remembrance of their paſt crimes, can 
Vol. III. 5 | Aa : «© find 
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Y.R.675. their indolence, whereby they had given a ſeditious man an portu 
8 8 of making himſelf war and he concluded his fpeech in the arch 
374 Conf. manner“ As Lepidus is marching with an army againſt the City, and has 
« affoctated himſelf with the vile enemies of the Republic, in contempt of 
52 the authority of this Aſſembly, J am of opinion, that App. Claudius, 
« now Inter-rex, with Q; Catulus the Proconſul, and the reſt who are in 
command, ſhould defend the City, and zake care the Commonwealth ſuffer 
&« 79 detriment” : 
The Senate made 2 decree conformable to the opinion of Philippes, 
whereby they gave an almoſt unlimited power to thoſe whom they ap- 
pointed to withſtand the enterprizes of Lepidus. And whereas Catulus 
excelled more in civil virtues than in military fkill, they with him aſſoci- 
ated Pompey, who, though he had contributed to raiſe Lepidus to the Con- 
| ſulſhip, did not decline the preſent commiſſion. A battle was fought under 
the walls of Rome, near the bridge Milvins. Lepidus, being defeated, re- 
tired into Hetruria, and was immediately declared an enemy to his country: 
Catulus marched in purſuit of him, whilft Pomp — went into e any W 
which, as was before mentioned, M. Brutus he AT 1 
Y.R.667, In the election of new Conſuls, which was — — meh this time, 
Bef. Chr. the People's choice fell upon Decimus Brutus and Mamercus Æmilius. 
+ ts * Pompey, without difficulty, brought Ciſalpins Gaul to obedience; only he 
375 
was ſtopt a conſiderable time before Modena, which Marcus Brutus defended 
againft him: but Brutus, at TR Rae A Op pſi —_— 


| 0th % 
* find no but in ſeditions; to them had reſigned the firſt to the Ce 
Fo peace is a ſtate of violence. Theſe are the « you You defire to raſtore union and 
| 1c men who ks inſurrection ſucceed to in- concord, you, who are the only diſturber of 
1 furrection, and civil war to civil war; ad- it. Traitor to the Nobles, . ou ou 
«+ herents formerly to Satwrninei, then to Sul. do defend; perfidious Irv to thoſe whoſe 
1 «. Piciut, afterwards. to 2 and Damaſp- « intereſt, you pretend to ſupport ; an ape b 
| * —— to Les N — 28 4 to all perſons of worth; void 
285 als 7 wr 8 
ould be reſtored what appr: << equally your Ns OR aries 
« rainy wo him, and is himſelf rich o by r Go on then, in thy 
«gs che fe of here. He is «4 « enterprize. The Laws, the Gods of our 
avin at. 1 155 upon the rights of ** country Nic thts voice againſt thee, and 
« war, a Yokthed: and to this he Dj, reduce cannot ſuffer- thee in tht number of our 
us by force of arms : For the ſake of peace ** fellow-citizens. Continue what thou haſt 
<« and'gancord he would have you re-eſtabliſh, 2 that thou ma marek 2 feel the 
« the Tribunitiax power, from which all our cc "Ju uniſhment thou' eſe " 
« civil diſſenſions aroſe.” DET. eee Mews „but very frugal; 
Tue orator then apoſtrophiſing Lepidus as if 20 to ſpare himſelf the expence of the games, 
t—*: O thou the moſt vile and impu- which was indeed exceſſive, he had declined 
«c dent of mankind, will you perſuade us * the office of EDII E. The Peo le remem- 
you are moved by the indigence and tears bered this, and, the firſt time he ſtood for the 
<« of the Citizens, whilſt you nothing Conſulſhi rejetted him; and were now very 
that yon have not acquired by arms or in- far from being inen for t 
a": « juſtice? You aka ſecond nn as if tion. 


% ; | h R = Pey, 
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pey wrote to the Senate) nevertheleſs the victor, having fent his priſoner 
under a guard to Reggio, diſpatched thither an officer, named Geminius, to 


kill him: And then, in a ſecond letter to the Senate, changed his ſtyle and 37 «Con. 


calumniated Brutus. This was the father of the famous Marcus Brutus, 
who never forgave Pompey, till he was engaged to it by a regard to [what 
he called] the public intereſt. | 7 OO 

Catulus, having driven Lepidus into a corner of Hetruria, reduced him 
to the neceſſity of fighting; and Pompey arriving opportunely from Ciſal- 
pine Gaul, determined the agar in favour of the Conſul. Lepidus, with 
what remained of his troops, eſcaped into Sardinia. He had no ſucceſs, 


the Prætor Triarius prevented his ſeizing any place. A domeſtic grief Plut. is 
completed his diſtreſs. He learnt that his wife Apuleia was falſe to him. = | 
He divorced her; but, as he continued to love her, grief and vexation 46. 


threw him into a diſorder, of which he died. Perperna drew together the 
wreck of the army, and went with it into Spain; where Sertorius ſupported 
the remains of Marius s faction. | | 

Thus ended the commotions raiſed by Zepidus. The Senate, con- 
tented with having re-eſtabliſhed peace, granted an amneſty to thoſe who 
had been concerned in the laft diſturbances; and their decree was ſup- 
ported by a decree of the ProprR, of which Czſar was conſidered as the 
author: not only the general intereſt of the Marian faction, which he 
e. might induce him to this, but the private intereſt of his brother- 


law, L. Cinna, who had been engaged in the cauſe of Lepidus, and Suet. in 


who obtained, by this amneſty, leave to return to Rome. The SENATz's 
view, in their lenity _— preſent occaſion, was to hinder the 2 
from going (through ir) to augment the forces of Sertorius, alread 
Againſt this General, under whoſe command were gathered all that now 
remained of Marius faction, Metellus Pius conducted the war in Spain, 
with litrle ſucceſs; for he was naturally flow in his motions, and by no 
means a match for Sertorius in military fkill. Has high birth, and his re- 
putation of eminent virtue, ſecured him from the affront of being recalled; 
it was thought expedient to ſend him a collegue to be his aſſiſtant. 
Pompey, ambitious of the employment, had, for this reaſon, under various 
pretexts, kept his troops together at a ſmall diftance from Rome, though 
Catulus had ordered him to diſmiſs them. The Senate, having more con- 
fidence in the abilities of Pompey, than of any other of their Generals, de- 
termined to ſend him into Spain with the title of Proconſul, notwithſtand- 
ing the objection made by ſome of the Senators, That it would be a ſtrange 
thing to ſee a Citizen, and of no higher rank than that of a Roman Knight, 
inveſted with Proconſular authority. ait tak ors ah 1 585 
5 fe. * | er. 


4 To this objection L. Philippus is reported 70 ſupply the place of als Confel, But of both 
to have anſwered; In my opinion, it 5s _— Conjuls, that Pompey ought 0 be Ad into 
| | „ Spain. 
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r 
Te War of SERTOR1Us in Spann. 


T: has been already mentioned, that, after Hlla had, by his wonted arts 
of corruption, gained over to him the army of the Conſul. Scipio, Ser- 


oriusꝭ retired into Spain; which province had fallen to him by lot, 
70. ] after his Prætorſhip. He found the paſſes of the Pyrenees in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the Barbarians, whom only money could render tractable, Some 
of his officers thought it would be diſgraceful for a Roman Proconſul to 

ay a kind of toll to the mountaineers for leave to paſs: but Sertorius 
E at this unſeaſonable delicacy, telling them he ſhould never make 


a ſcruple to buy TIE, which of all things is the moſt precious to thoſe 


who have engaged in important enterprizes. He purchaſed his paſſage, 
entered Spain, armed with all expedition what Romans he found there 


(of an age to ſerve,) and provided himſelf with engines of war, and with 


triremes| gallies of three benches of oars. / 1 
The oppreſſive rapaciouſneſs of the laſt Prætors had created in the 


minds of the Spaniards an averſion to the Roman government. Sertorius 


| Conſulem, ut prediximus, exarmatumgue Serto- 2 » 


. 


ſpared no pains to conciliate their good-will; he gained the principal 


perſons of the ſeveral Cantons by his affability and kindneſs, and the 


multitude by leſſening the taxes: But what more particularly obliged the 
Spaniards was, that, inſtead of taking up his quarters within the cities, 
he erected tents without the walls of 3 and there made his whole 
army paſs the winter. | 0 E 


No ſooner had Sylla: poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereign power, but 


he ordered Annius with an army into Spain. Sertorius, to hinder his 
entrance, ſhut up the paſſes of the Pyrenees, with 6000 foot, under the 
command of Livius Salinator. The aſſaſſination of Livius, by one Cal- 


purnius Lanarius, opened the way to Sylia's General; and Sertorius, not 


being in a condition to keep the field againſt him, retired with 3000 men 
into Cartbagena; where he ſtaid no longer, than till he could get veſſels, 


Spain. L. Philippus dixifſe dicitur, nen fe rium (prob quanti max belli facem ! ) & multos 
Alam, ſuã ee ies Cemſulb, ſed pro Confu- alios, potitus corum, dimiſit 1 But Plu- 
Iibus raittere. Cic. . Manil. Ixii. tarch ſpeaks of Sertorius, as immediately re- 

According to Fall. at. I. ii. c. xxv. tiring to his government of Spain, upon Sce- 
Certorius, after the army had abandoned the pio's refuſing to liſten to his advice, when he 


Conſul Scipio, under whom he ſerved, fell warned him to be upon his guard againſt the 


into Syl/a's hands, who diſmiſſed him with wiles of Sy//a, who pretended to be deſirous 
life; as he did Scipio, and many others. of peace. | 


— 


whereon 
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whereon to embark his troops. He cruiſed ſome time upon the coaſts of 3 Nals 
Spain and Africa; and in vain attempted to make deſcents in different 56. 
laces. At length, having added a few ſmall ſhips of Cilician pirates to 375 Conf. 
is fleet, he paſſed the Streights, and landed a little beyond the mouth of 
the Betis, now called the Guadalquivir. - | 
While he was there, ſome mariners, newly arrived from the Atlantic or 
Fortunate Iſlands, gave ſo charming a deſcription of them, as made him The Cana- 
ſeriouſly entertain the thought of retiring thither, to paſs the remainder ries. 
of his life in an innocent tranquillity, far from the din of war and the 
horrors of tyranny. He propoſed this to his followers; but the ſcheme 
was not ſuited to the diſpoſition of pirates. They quitted him, and failed 
to Mauritania, whire, having found two parties at war with each other, 
they offered their aſſiſtance to one of them. Sertorius, apprehenſive of 
being abandoned by his remaining friends and troops, paſſed thither like- 
wiſe, and joined he other party, which he eaſily rendered victorious; | 
and when, by the taking of Tingis, he was become maſter of the country, Tangier. 
he did not deceive thoſe who had repoſed confidence in him, but, reſtoring 
all that belonged to them, accepted only of a reaſonable recompence : and 
this enabled him to ſubſiſt for ſome time the ſmall body of troops, that 
was then his ſole ſupport. | | 
His thoughts were full of anxiety about the event of things, when 
he very opportunely received an embaſſy from the Lu/tanians, earneſtly 
inviting him to put himſelf at their head. This people ſtill defended 
their liberty againſt the Romans, and finding themſelves hard preſſed at 
that time, had recourſe to Sertorius, as to the only General that could 
| mew them; ſo great a reputation had he acquired in Spain, during 
is ſhort appearance there. Nor were they miſtaken in their opinion of 
him. No captain of his time ſurpaſſed him in perſonal bravery, boldneſs 
of enterprize, and execution, nor equalled him in ſtratagem : On which 
account the Spaniards called him Hannibal. He underſtood likewiſe per- app. & 
fectly well, how to gain the confidence and affection of his ſoldiers, libe- Bell. C.. 
rally rewarding merit, and puniſhing faults with reluctance. Naturally F. 
full of ſtrength and agility, he preſerved thoſe advantages by temperate plut. in 
"meals, a plain diet, and a perfect ſobriety, and was able chearfully to Sen. 
ſupport the fatigue of long watchings, long marches, and all thoſe other 
hardſhips to which an enterprizing warrior muſt unavoidably be expoſed. 
He never drank to exceſs, even in his moſt vacant hours; if he had lei- 
ſure, his diverſion was hunting ; which in time of war had its uſe, becauſe 
he thereby acquired a perfect knowledge of the country. 


#4 a Arva beata | h 
Petamus arva, divites & inſulas, . 
&c. &C, For. Epod. xvi. 


— — 


Sertorius 
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Y.R.676. Sertorius left Africa with 2600 men, whom he called Romans, and 700 
2 5 . ans Africans collected from different nations. The Ly/itantans ſupplied him 
375 Conf. with 4000 light-armed foot and 700 horſe. With theſe forces, he main- 
»——— tained the war againſt four Roman Generals, who had under them 120,000 
8 foot, 6000 horſe, and 2000 bowmen and ſlingers. They were maſters 
likewiſe of innumerable cities, whereas Sertorius, at his arrival, had ſcarce 

twenty, that recognized his authority. Of the Roman Commanders who 

were fent againſt him, he vanquiſhed Cotta in a ſea-hght, routed Tidius, 
Governor of Hiſpanta Baætica, in a battle, wherein he flew 2000 Romans, 

near the banks of the river Betis. By his Quæſtor he defeated Domitius 

and Lucius, and Manilius, Proconſul of the other province of Spain; 

and he cut in pieces the whole army of Thorantus, ether with their 

leader, whom Metellus had detached againſt him. As for Metelles him- 

ſelf, he was at a loſs what conduct to obſerve with an enemy, that 
avoided a general action, attacked him when he leaſt expected it, then 
retreated with expedition, returned preſently after to the charge, gave 

him no repoſe, nor any opportunity of making advantage of his ſuperior 
ſtrength. Without fighting, Metellus ſuffered all the evils that attend a 

defeat; and Sertorius, by flying, had all the advantages of thoſe who 

purſue. He hindered his enemies from getting water, and haraſſed them 

in foraging : If they advanced, they found Sertorius in their way : if they 

halted any where, he preſently attacked them : if they beſieged a city, 

they were themſelves, in a ſhort time, befieged by famine. Theſe things 

made the ſoldiers of Metellus weary of the war; and Sertorius having 
challenged him to ſingle combat, and he declining it, they turned him 

into ridicule. To retrieve his credit with them, he laid ſiege to the 

city of the Lacebriges®, an important enterprize, becauſe Sertorius received 

great aſſiſtance from that place. As there was but one well in the city, 

and the other waters, uſed by the inhabitants, were in the ſuburbs, and 
fell immediately into the poſſeſſion of the beſiegers, the conqueſt ſeemed - 

' eaſy. - Fully perſuaded, that it would be an affair but of two days, 
Metellus made his ſoldiers carry with them no more than five days pro- 
- viſions. N e | . 11. e 

Sertorius, eonjecturing his deſign and his hope, contrived to convey 
two thouſand ſkins (Borachios) filled with water into the place. The 
conſiderable rewards, he promiſed to each bearer of a ſkin, made the 

ſoldiers, both Spaniards and Moors, all competitors for the employment. 

| They had orders to turn out of the town all the uſeleſs mouths, 1o ſoon 
; | as the water was delivered. Metellus, thus diſappointed, and begin- 
ning to want proviſions, detached 6000 men to collect what they could 
find in the adjacent country. Sertorius laid an-ambuſh for them, ſur- 
priſed them in their return, killed a great number of them, and ſeized 


his city was in che countty now called Ola Caſtile, on the North of the Douro. 35 
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the convoy; fo that Mes ſius was conſtrained diſgracefully to raiſe the ſiege, B. N. 676. 
and to call in to his aid L. Manilius, who commanded in Gallia Narbonen- voy = 
is. This General, with the three legions he had brought with him, was 375 Conſ. | 
driven out of the field, and reduced, almoſt alone, to take refuge in * 7erda. 7 8 8 
By this laſt victory Sertorius opened himſelf a way into Gaul, and he Gm | 
puſhed on quite to the Alps; in the paſſes of which he poſted guards to 58 I 
{top the troops that might be ſent againſt him. | — q 
Theſe ſucceſſes could not fail to make him much admired by the. Spa- Hitt. Sal- f 
niards; and to his real merit he added artifice, the better to ſecure their pft in y 
reſpect and confidence. „ | Sertar. | 
A milk-white hind, which had been given him ſoon after it was yeaned, - 0 
he tamed ſo well, that it knew his voice, came to him when he called it, | f 
and followed him every where. He had no other view, at firſt, in careſ- | 
fing this animal, than to amuſe himſelf; but, when he ſaw it ſo tractable, 
he conceived the deſign of making it uſeful to him. He gave out, that 
his hind was a preſent from Diana, and often revealed to him the moſt 
ſecrer things. To gain the public belief of this, he uſed, when he had 3 
privately received intelligence of any of the enemies motions, to conceal the ; 
bearer of rt, and feign that the hind had whiſpered it to him. The inte]- £ 
| ligence, pretended to be thus received, always proving true, the Spaniards E 
regarded him as a favourite of the Gods, and hearkened to him, as to a man y 
mipired: and, that he might profit the more by their zeal to ſerve him, | 
he armed them after the Roman manner, taught them diſcipline, and made 1 
them fenſible of the advantage of it. | 
But nothing contributed more towards his gaining the hearts of the prin- I 
cipal men of the nation, than the care he took of the education of their ; ö 
children: for he drew together all thoſe of the higheſt birth, and placed h 
them in f Ofca, a conſiderable city in thoſe days; and he gave them maſters Hueſea A 
to inſtruct them in the arts of the Greeks and Romans. The children were So meek i 
in reality hoſtages ;. but his profeſſed deſign, in this meaſure, was only to 1 


qualify them to hold employments in the government, ſo ſoon as their years 
would permit. Their parents with delight beheld them, in robes bordered 
with purple, walking regularly every day to the public ſchools : where | 
Sertorius himſelf (who paid for their ſchooling) frequently examined into $ 
the progreſs they made; giving rewards to ſuch as deſerved well, with. | 
permiſſion to wear, hanging at their breaſts, the golden Bulla, the orna- | 4 
ment worn by the children of the better ſort at Rm. | 
2 It was cuſtomary with the Spaniards, as gagement, wherein he had been defeated. and | 
with the Gauls and Germans, for every lord to was hard preſſed by the enemy, the Spaniards, 1 
have clients or vaſſals, who devoted their ſolely intent upon ſaving him, took him upon — 
lives to his ſervice, and took an oath not to their ſhoulders, and, paſſing him from one to 

ſurvive him, Other chiefs had a ſmall nnm- another, conveyed him within the eity walls 

ber of men, who adhered to them under (near which they then were,) not giving 2 

theſe conditions; but as to Sertorius, his ad- thought to their own preſervation, till they 

herents of this kind were computed by thou- had ſeen him ſafe. Plut. in Sert. 

ſands ; and, we are told, that, after ſome en- 


Sertorius, 
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e676. Sertorius, notwithſtanding the extraordinary affection and reſpect which 
56 the Spaniards expreſſed for him, preſerved to the Romans all the ſupe- 
375 Conſ. riority to which they had been accuſtomed. Of the proſcribed Senators 
© who had retired to him, and of the principal perſons among his other par- 
App. & tiſans, he had formed a Senate, — of three hundred: affirming, that 
Flut. this was the real Roman Senate, and that the other, at Rome, was only an 
aſſembly of Slla's ſlaves. Out of his own Senate he choſe Quæſtors, 
Lieutenants, and other Commanders, imitating, as much as poſſible, the go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth. No Spaniard therefore had any com- 
mand in his army; for he did not propoſe to ſtrengthen the Barbarians a- 
gainſt Rome, but to make uſe of their aſſiſtance to deliver her from the 
tyranny of the uſurper. He is ſaid to have been a moſt ſincere lover of 
his country, and ſo paſſionately deſirous of returning to it, that, frequently, 
when his affairs were moſt proſperous (never when in a declining ſtate,) he 
offered to lay down his arms, on condition he might be ſuffered to live, as a 
private ſubject, at home; declaring, that he ſhould chuſe rather to be the 
moſt obſcure citizen of Rome, than, in baniſnment from thence, to command 
all the reſt of the univerſe. 
With a heart ſo truly Roman, Sertorius muſt, neceſſarily, be eſteemed 
and beloved by the Romans who were in Spain: and of this we have a 
notable go in the conduct of Perperna's ſoldiers, This General was very 
rich, and of noble birth, and had been Prætor of Rome; where he took up 
arms, with the Conſul Lepidus, to reverſe the acts of Syila, and recal the 
proſcribed Marians; and, after their defeat, he carried off the beſt part 
of their troops into Sardinia; and thence into Spain. Though embarked 
in the ſame cauſe with Sertorius, yet, being envious of his glory, he was 
very unwilling to contribute to its increaſe by joining him, wiſhing rather 
to uſurp his power. And with fify-three cohorts (about. 25,000 men,) 
which he had under his command, he did actually continue ſeparate from 
- him, till advice came that Pompey was ordered into Spain; His troops then 
declaring to him, that if he did not lead them to Sertorius, they would 
without him, he, reluctantly, complied : but his bad diſpoſition was, in \ 
end, more detrimental to the common cauſe, than the ſtrong reinforcement 
he brought with him was beneficial. | | 
 Plutarch, to ſhew the ability of Sertorias, relates two particulars of his 
conduct, before the arrival of Pompey. Þ {7 wy 
The Spaniards, under his command, fluſhed with their ſucceſſes, were for 
marching, at all events, to battle, impatient of their General's delays, who 
waited for a favourable opportunity. He at firſt endeavoured to diſſuade 
them by mild remonſtrances, but, finding that theſe had no effect, and that 
they were eagerly bent on fighting, he determined to let them receive from 
the enemy a leſſon that might teach them prudence, and render them more 
tractable. The Spaniards, as he had foreſeen, were worſted in the en- 
gement, and would have been entirely cut to pieces, if, with great ſkill, he 
had not contrived their retreat. | | 85 5 
I | $1 Diſcour- 
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Diſcouragement, as it uſually happens, was juſt going to ſucceed to pre- M. RTC. 


ſumption, when Sertorius, to avert this evil, and to give the Spaniſh ſol- „„ 


ders a juſt ſenſe of the reaſons of his conduct, made uſe of the following 375 Cond. 
device. He cauſed to be placed in the midſt of them two horſes, the one 
lean and old, the other fat and full of vigour, and which had a tail 
abounding with fine long hairs. By the lean horſe ſtood a ſtrong robuſt 
man; near the other a little puny fellow. Upon a ſignal given, theſe 
two men, who were each to pluck off all the hairs of his reſpective 
_ horſe's tail, fell to work in the following manner: The ſtrong man graſpt 
the tail of his horſe, and pulled with all his might, to bring all off at once. 
The weak man ſet himſelf to pluck off the hairs of his horſe's tail one by 


only effects of the labour of the firſt : the other finiſhed his enterprize in a 
reaſonable time; not a ſingle. hair remained on the tail of his horſe. Ser- 
torius then broke ſilence; You ſee, my good allies, how much more ef- 
<« ficacious, than force, is perſeverance. A numerous and potent army 
may, in ſeparate parts, be overcome, though we can make no impreſſion. 
on it while it remains one undivided body. Perſeverance can do any 
„ thing: Time deſtroys the mightieſt powers, and ſhews itſelf the good 
<« ally of thoſe who are not precipitate in their meaſures, but prudently 
wait the proper ſeaſons for action.“ 

Pompey, in his way to Spain, finding the paſſes of the Aps ſhut up by Ep. Pomp. 
the troops which Sertorius had poſted there, made himſelf a new road over if fü 
thoſe mountains, and a more commodious one than that of Hannibal: 1. iii. 
After which, continuing his march through Gallia Narbonenfis, he retook 
all the places poſſeſſed there by the enemy; then paſſed the Pyrenees, and Plut. in 5 
filled all Spain with great expectation. Though young, many victories had Scenic. 
made his name famous, and prepoſſeſſed the public in his favour ; inſo- 
much, that the fidelity of thoſe who had hitherto adhered to Sertorius 
1 to waver. But, when the two Generals came to blows, the ſucceſs 
did not anſwer the public opinion: Sertorius re-eſtabliſhed his intereſt. 
with the Spaniards, and acquired new reputation, not only in Spain, but 
even at Rome. | | | 

While Sertorius was beſieging Laurona*, Pompey drew near in order to 
ſuccour the place ; and once imagining, that he had ſhut up the enemy be- 
tween the city and his army, vainly boaſted, that the Lauronites would have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing, from their walls, the beſiegers beſieged. Serto- 
rius, when informed of this, only laughed, and ſaid, he would teach: Sylla's 
ſcholar, that a General ought to look more behind than before him: And, 

_ accordingly, by means of a body of 6000 men, which he had left in his 
camp, he kept Pompey in awe, who could not attack him, without expoſing 
himſelf to be attacked, at the ſame time, both in front and rear. The 


one. Fatigue to himſelf, and much laughter from the ſpectators, were the } 


| © This city is thought not ta have been far from Valais. 
Vor. III. | Bb young 


P 
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V. R. 676. young General, perceiving he had been too haſty in his boaſt, was morti- 
fied, aſhamed, and perplexed : And, what completely diſconcerted him, his 
| foragers fell into an ambuſh laid for them by Sertorius; and a whole le- 
Frontin. gion, that came to their aid, was itſelf ſurrounded, and periſhed, almoſt en- 
Plat. in tirely, with its commander. The beſieged, having now loſt all hope of 
Sertor. ſuccour, ſurrendered at diſcretion. Sertorius ſpared the lives of the inha- 
bitants, but burnt their city; not out of cruelty to them, but to cover with 
ſhame both Pompey and his admirers, when it ſhould be reported through- 
out Spain, that a city*, which he had undertaken to relieve, had been 
burnt before his eyes, and ſo near him, that he might, almoſt, have warmed 
himſelf by the fire that conſumed it. | | Fs 
Thus ended this campain: both armies went into winter-quarters. 
Pompey and Metellus paſſed the ſeaſon under tents in the Pyrenees, and in 
the midſt of numerous enemies, that haraſſed them. Sertorius, accom- ' 
panied by Perperna, retired into Luſitania. | | 
V. R. 6. It would ſeem, that, when the operations of war were renewed (in the 
Bef Chr. Confulſhip of Cn. Ofavius and C. Scribonius Curio, ) the two armies were 
376 Conf, each of them divided, fo that Hirtuleius, the brave Quæſtor of Sertorius, 
remained in Betica*, to oppoſe Metellus; and Sertorius marched towards 
4g 2 country, now called the kingdom of Valencia, to make head againſt 
Pompey. | | 
Orof. 1. v. FHirtuleius came to an engagement with Metellus, near the city 
. 23: . Jtalica", and the conflict proved very hot and bloody; both Generals 
xi. 1 & 3. Expoſed their perſons; Metellus's armour was pierced by a dart; Hir- 
3 | | 
_ Tuleius received a wound in his arm, and was at length conſtrained to. 
quit the field, leaving 20,000 of his men upon the ſpot. The conqueror 
owed his victory to his able conduct, in not bringing his men to engage 
with their enemies till theſe, who had left their intrenchments at ſun-riſe, 
| were quite ſpent with hunger and fatigue, having, without any refreſh- 
=_ ments, ſuſtained all the heat of the day. Not long after, Hirtuleius, 
{ | attempting, probably, to retrieve his honour, fell in battle, together with 
f Frontin, his brother. We are told, that Sertorius, with his own hand, killed 
xi. 2. the man who brought him the news of this great loſs; for, as he was 
upon the point of giving battle, he feared, that the rt, if ſpread at 
- that critical time, would diſhearten his ſoldiers. That his own courage 
| was not - abated, he well demonſtrated, when Pompey, having defeated 
Plut. in Herennius and Perperna, near Valencia, came in queſt of him in the neigh- 
_ & in bourhood of Sucro Both Commanders were deſirous of coming to a 
88 Þ * {opian reports, that, at the taking of for theſe exceſſes, he put them all ta death, 
Laurona, Sertorizs being informed, that one of without ſparing one, though they were citizens 
his ſoldiers had, in a brutal manner, abuſed a of Rome. Appian, I. i. p. 419. 1 
woman his priſoner, who, to revenge herſelf, n Sevilla Veia upon the Guadalpuiuir. 
had even torn out his eyes, he not only or- m A city ruined many ages ago, which 
dered the criminal to be executed; but, ſtood at the mouth of the river Sucre, now the 
knowing that the whole cohort was infamous Xucar. | 8 4 THY 
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battle before Metellus, who was marching from Bætica, ſhould arrive; X. R. 677. 
Sertorius, that he might have fewer enemies upon his hands; Pompey, _ ig 
that he might have no partner in the glory of the ſucceſs he promiſed 376 Con. p 
himſelf. The action did not begin till the evening, Sertorius waiting till : 
then, becauſe he knew, that to his enemies, not well acquainted with the | | 
country, the night would be diſadvantageous, whether they ſhould be | | 
obliged to fly, or have occaſion to purſue. 1 
In the beginning of the engagement, Sertorius was at the head of 
his right wing, and fought with ſucceſs: but receiving advice that his 
left had given ground before Pompey, he repaired thither; and his pre- 
ſence changed the face of things in a very ſhort time. Even Pompey's 
perſon was twice in the greateſt danger: The ſecond time he ſaved his 
life by quitting his horſe; for it being richly capariſoned, and the Bar- 
_ falling into contention for the ſpoil, this gave him opportunity to 
eſcape. te: | | 
Sertorius's right wing, after his leaving it, was totally defeated by Afra- 
nius, who commanded the left of the enemy: The victorious troops puſhed | 
on to the very camp of the vanquiſhed, and began to plunder it. Sertorius, q 
in that inſtant, arrived, cut off a great number of the plunderers, and 
forced the reſt to retire in diſorder. 3 © | 
He prepared for another engagement the next day; but, upon receiving 
intelligence, that Metellus had joined Pompey, thought it prudent to retire 
affecting, however, at the ſame time, to expreſs an utter contempt for the ; 
latter; „If the old woman had not come, I would have ſent the boy | 
* back to Rome well chaſtiſed.” | : 
Not thinking that even the flight of his troops, in one body, would be Frontin. : 
ſafe, he commanded them to diſperſe themſelves; but aſſigned them a ii. 13. : 
rendez vous: for this was his method, and what the Barbarians were ac- i 
cuſtomed to; ſo that ſometimes he was in the mountains almoſt alone; ptuc. in | N 
and, preſently after, ſaw himſelf at the head of a numerous army. This Pomp. 1 
ſudden re- aſſeinbling of the diſperſed ſoldiers into one great body Plutarch 
compares to the flowing and concentring of the melted ſnows, ſo as to form 


one mighty torrent. | 5 | 
What, at this time, gave Sertorius no ſmall concern, his hind, Plut. in 
during the tumult of the laſt battle, and the plundering of his camp, was Sertor. 
loſt; and he now wanted her ſervice more than ever for keeping the Bar- 
barians in reſpect. Fortunately ſome of his ſoldiers met her in a wood, and, 
knowing her, brought her to him. He promiſed them a great reward, if | 5 
they would keep the thing ſecret ; and, having cauſed her to be hid for ſome | 
days, one morning he put on an air of gaiety, and told the Spaniſb 


n Why old? he was but ffty-rwo; for of age (vid. ſupra, p. 44.) yet Plutarch always 
when e ba under his — & Numidia, ſpeaks of him as, at 455 time, weighed down 
in the year 645, he was only Twenty years with years, almoſt ſuperannuated. 
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V. R. 677. 
Bef. Chr 


376 Conſ. 
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chiefs, who were with him, that he had, the night before, had a dream, 


* which foretold him ſome happy event by the favour of the Gods. After 


this, he, according to cuſtom, gave audience to thoſe who had buſineſs 
with him. The hind was on a ſudden let go, and, ſeeing Sertorius, came 
{ſkipping to him, laid her head upon his knees, and licked his right-hand, 


which he held out to her. Sertorius careſſed her with an extreme ten- 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


( with this exception only, that, when 


Ee ce difference. Fa, 
The two 


derneſs, even to ſhedding ſome tears. The Barbarians were at firſt ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, but then, recovering themſelves, ſhouted loudly for joy, 
ar. him as a favourite of heaven, and as a perſon above the rank 
mortal men. = | | TON 
At the arrival of Metellus, Pompey would have lowered his Faſces 


before him, as before his ſenior and ſuperior ; but Mezellus would not. 


ſuffer it; indeed he always treated ve a as his collegue and equal 
y encamped together, Matellus 
alone gave the word;) and to Metellus's opinion Pompey conſtantly paid a 
Generals, in this perfect concert, marched in queſt of Serto- 
Fins, and, at length, forced him to a battle. The armies met near 
Segontia®; the action continued from noon till after ſunſet. Sertorius 
faced Pompey, who, in this engagement, loſt his Quæſtor Memmius, the 
braveſt officer in his army, together with a great number of. men : But 
Sertorius could not improve the advantage, which this gave him, being ne- 
ceſſitated to go to the aſſiſtance of his left wing, which, under the conduct 


of Perperna, was almoſt entirely defeated by Aſetellus. A terrible ſlaughj- 


ter of this General's ers — 4 made, _ he himſelf ee a- 
ing expoſed his perſon with great bravery and intrepidity: but this very 
— Sek him the day; for his ſoldiers, who both loved and ——— 


him, ſeeing the hurt he had received, and the conſequent danger he was in 


of falling into the hands of his enemies, grief and rage augmented their 


ſtrength, and animated them to ſuch vigorous efforts, as the Spaniardt 


were utterly unable to withſtand ; and Sertarius failed of victory, when he 
imagined himſelf fare of it. : X I TD 
Urged by neceſſity, he had now recourſe to his uſual expedient in like 
cafes : He diſbanded his army, — a ſmall — of pag ſol- 
diers, retired into a ſtrong place in mountains; and there began 
to improve and increaſe the fortifications, as if he intended to fultain a 
By this he effectually baffled the enemy; who, hoping to reduce 


. — in a ſhort time, ſat down before it, ceaſed their purſuit of the 


ſcattered flyi aniards, and thereby allowed them opportunity to re- 
Aſſemble ion, Fam ſtrengthened with conſiderable recruits. He had 


ordered them to give him notice ſo ſoon as they were collected into a 


: Siguenga in Old casi 
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Chap. iii. 
body ſufficiently ſtrong to keep the field. The expected notice received, X. R. 677. 


he, without delay, ſallied out, and, having eaſily forced a paſſage through 5 —_ 


the enemy, put himſelf at the head of the army, that was waiting for him. 376 Conſ. 
And now by marches, and counter-marches, he harraſſed and quite tired © | 
out the armies of Metellus and Pompey; kept them, by frequent ambuſhes, plut. in 
in conſtant perplexity; cut off the proviſions that were coming to them by Sert. 
land; prevented, by his cruziers, their receiving any ſupplies by ſea; and 

at length reduced, both the one and the other, to abandon all that. part of 

pain which had ſubmitted to him. Metellus retired into farther Spain; Liv. Epit. 
Pompey into Gallia Narbonenſis. 5 


[GREAT commotions are ſaid to have been at Rome during the. preſent 

year, on occaſion of Hlla's innovations with regard to the Tribuneſhip. 
He had very much abridged (as we have ſeen) the powers belonging to vid. ſupr. 
that Magiſtracy : but he was no ſooner dead, than the Tribunes exerted P. 67. 
their utmoſt efforts to recover their ancient rights, an attempt which pro- 
duced perpetual war between them and the Conſuls: and the conflict was 
more ſharp than ever this year, when the Conſul Curio maintained againſt 
the Tribune Sicinius the changes made by Sylla. Nor were the diſputes sallug. 
between theſe terminated by ſpeeches, but by the aſſaſſination of Sicinius, i. ii in 
Curio being ſuſpected of the crime. | „ 

In the ſame Conſulſhip, was a deputation from the SENATE to collect Freinſhem. 
from every quarter, all that could be found of the Sibhyline oracles. The 
books which contained them had ſeven years before been conſumed in the _ 
burning of the Capitol. From Erythe (a city of alis, the ſuppoſed 
country of the Sibyl,) Ilium, Samos, Sicily, and ſeveral cities of Ita, the 
deputies. made a collection of verſes which went under the name of the 
Sich; but in which Farro, by the acroſtics (or initial letters) diſcovered 
numerous interpolations.] | e 

Tux affairs of Sertorius were probably in the ſituation above- men- V. R. 678. 
tioned, when [during the Conſulſhip of L. OZavius and C. Aurelius Bef. Ohr. 


Lan 


Cotta] he received an embaſſy from AGthridates, king of Ponſtus, 5 


- 


* Cicoro (in Brut. 213, & ſeq.) tells us, 
that Curio was an orator of a ſingular caſt ; 
that he was extremely ignorant, and had no- 
thing to entitle him to the name of Orator, 


but an abundant flow of words, and a florid 


dition: That his memory ſometimes failed 
kim entirely, inſomuch, that one day, in a 
cauſe, where they were on oppoſite ſides, 
Curio riſing up to ſpeak, forgot, that moment, 
all he had inten *. ay, and was reduced to 
complain, that the adverſe party had deprived. 
him of his memory by enchantments. As to 
his action, it was perfectly ridiculous ; his 
arms, while he ſpoke, moving like the pen- 


3 


dulum of a clock, which gave occaſion to 
Sicinius, who had a good deal of humour, and. 


more impudence, to make a ſmart Fr upon 
him. The two Conſuls being on the Roſtra 


in an Aſſembly of the People, and OZawins 


being forced to keep ſiting, wrapt up in 
cloths with cataplaſms and fomentations, Ca- 
rio ſpoke in the name of both. When he had. 


done, Sicinius addrefling himſelf to Ofawius,. | 


—You can never ſufficiently acknowledge the- 
obligations you haye to your callegue: for ifi 
he had not ſwung his arms about as uſual, the: 


flies would have cat you up, before this time. 
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V. R. 678. offering him the aid of money and ſhips, and demanding, in return the 
* 8 * of Afia, which he had been obliged to bandon by his treaty with 
Sylla. | | | 
App. Mi- This prince was meditating a renewal of the war with the Romans. He 
Plus in had at his court two Roman fugitives, L. Fannius and L. Magius, formerly 
dert. companions and friends of Fimbria. Their hatred of Sylla recommended 
| them to Mithridates, and they ſupported themſelves in his favour by flat- 
tery. As they had formerly adhered to the party, of which Sertorius now 
protected the remains, they ſuggeſted to the king the thought of making an 
alliance with him: they compared the King to Pyrrbus, and Sertorius to 
Hannibal, and nothing was to ſtand before two ſuch great Generals. 
Sertorius, at the head of his Senate, gave audience to the king's Am- 
baſſadors ; and when they were withdrawn, he brought the affair under 
deliberation. The Senators were unanimouſly for accepting the king's 
offers; for they wanted both money and ſhips; and they conſidered 
what the king aſked in return, as only an empty title. Sertorius, how- 
ever, differed from them in opinion. He ſaid, he ſhould not object to the 
king's ſeizing Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries always: governed by 
kings, and to which the Romans had no ancient title: but that as to Alia 
Minor, of which they were lawfully poſſeſſed, at the time when that prince 
_ endeavoured to deprive them of it, and which, after he had been driven 
out of it by Fimbria, he had renounced by a ſolemn treaty, he would 
never conſent that it ſhould fall under the power of Mitbridates. 
He added, I ought to make my power ſubſervient to the aggrandizin 
of the Commonwealth, and not * myſelf by its loſſes an 
« decreaſe. A brave man, undoubtedly, deſires to conquer with glory; 
but he will think life itſelf too dearly purchaſed, if at the price of baſe 


When this anſwer was brought to Mitbridates by his Ambaſſadors, it 
aſtoniſhed ' him extremely. What orders then, ſaid he, would Sertorius 
fend, did be pride in the Senate at Rome; he who, while baniſhed, pro- 

. ſeribed,” and driven to the coaſts of the Atlantic ſea, ſets bounds to my = 
nions, and threatens me with war, if I make any attempts upon Aſia? The 
treaty. was concluded, upon the conditions preſcribed by Sertorius : 
it imported, that Mitbridates ſhould have Bithynia and Cappadocia : 
that Sertorius ſhould ſend him a General and ſome troops, and ſhould 
receive from the king 3000 talents, and 40 ſhips. Sertorius diſpatched 

one of his Senators, named M. Marius, into Aſia; and to this Proconſul 
of Sertoriuss creating, were all the honours of that office paid in the 
army of Mitbridates. If any city of Alia was taken, Marius entered 
it in pomp, Dee by his Lictors with their rods and axes, and fol- 
lowed by the king of Pontus, who condeſcended to take the ſecond place. 

The Proconſul granted liberty to ſome of the Afarir cities; to others 


3 


4 
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immunities and exemptions, all in the name of Sertorius, without permit- X. R. 678: 


ting Mithridates to perform any act of ſovereignty. 2 
377 Conſ. 


To return to the war in Spain. Pompey, as was before mentioned, being 
reduced by Sertorius to take up his winter- quarters in Gallia Narbonenſis, 
wrote thence a letter to the Senate, in very high and menacing terms, 
eomplaining that they ſuffered him to want every thing; that, during the $allug. 
three years of his command in Spain, he had ſcarce received the money Hiſt. I. wi; 
neceſſary for the expence of one; and he concluded with this declaration: 

4] have not only exhauſted my eſtate, but my credit: I have no reſource 
but in you: if you fail me, I give you notice, that my army, and the 
« war itſelf, will ſoon be in Taly. | 

When this letter arrived at Rome, L. Licinius Lucullus and M. Aurelius X. R. 679. 
Cotta were in the Conſulſnip. As Lucullus ardently deſired to have the * So 
conduct of the war againſt. Mithridates, and was apprehenſive that Pompey 378 Cond.. 

only ſought a pretence for quitting the war in Spain, that he might come ———- 
to Rome,. and diſpute with him the other employment, which was far more Pa © 
eaſy and more lucrative, he ſpared no pains to keep him at a diſtance, and Lucull. 
with that view cauſed all the money he demanded to be ſent to him. This 

ſupply put Pompey into a condition to return out of Gaul into Spain. 

Metellus, to get the better of Sertorius, took meaſures of another ü 
ſort. He ſet a price upon his head, promiſing by proclamation, to [ 
any Roman who: ſhould kill him,. 100 talents and. 20,000 acres of land; | | 
and, in caſe the aſſaſſin were an exile, liberty to- return home. Plutarch Plut. in | 
obſerves, that this did not ſuit well with that contempt of Sertorius, . 
which Metellus always affected in his diſcourſes, ſtyling him Sy/la's 
fugitive, and calling his followers the fragments of Carbo's ſhipwreck. 
How ſincere and extreme a- dread he had of the ſuperior abilities of Ser- 
| Forius, he manifeſted yet more fully (as the ſame hiſtorian remarks) by | 
his frantic joy, on occaſion of ſome ſmall advantage he imagined he | 
had obtained over him. He cauſed himſelf to be ſaluted EMeREROR Plut. in . | 
Imperator] by his ſoldiers: altars were erected, and ſacrifices offered to $7: d. | 
him in the cities through which he paſſed : choirs of young men and 8 
maidens ſung hymns to his praiſe: and little figures of Victory were made Sat. it.. 
to deſcend (as in puppet-ſhows,) and, in the midſt of artificial thunder 
and lightning; put erowns upon. his head. All this was followed by the 
moſt magnificent and-coſtly entertainments, which he gave in celebration 
of his mighty achievement; and, at theſe feaſtings, the ridiculous. oaf, 
drinking and ſtaring, ſat in ſtate, his auguſt. perſon being clothed in the 
proper robe of TRIluu fn. 3 ES 

Seriorius had little to fear from the proweſs: of: ſuch an enemy, but App. p. 
much from a ſpirit of ſedition which proſperity. had given birth to, among Plut in i 
the Romans of his own army. Whilſt the danger was great and 8 e ö 
8 ear. | 
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; 25 R. 679. fear kept all ſubmiſſive to the only man who could protect them: but 
rue when that fear was removed, envy and jealouſy took place. Perperna, 


1 who, from the beginning (as formerly mentioned) aſpired to the chief 


192 


command, was the moſt active in ſpreading whiſpers. What evil genius 
has made us quit one unhappy ftate, to precipitate ourſelves into a 


« worſe? Our own country, where we might have lived in 


peace and 


* quiet, we forſook, becauſe we diſdained to obey Sy/ls, whom the whole 
< univerſe obeyed; and we came hither to live in liberty. And here we 
<« are become the moſt abject ſlaves; nay, have voluntarily ſubjected 


<< ourſelves to be the guards and ſatellites of a baniſhed 


nive. He calls 


4 us the SxxwArE: a vain title that expoſes us to ridicule. Noble Senators 
indeed are we, who ſuffer from him the fame imperious and inſolent 
treatment, as the Barbarians of Spain and Lufitania !” | 
Diſcourſes of this kind had their effe&t©; and though the diſcontented 
feared the power of Sertorins too much to hazard an open revolt, yet 
they contrived to ruin him with the Spaniards, by treating them harſhly, 
and loading them with taxes, as if by his order. From hence aroſe commo- 


tions and revolts among thoſe nations; and the 
eſignedly made them more difficult to be cured. 


to remedy theſe evils, 


That Sertorius, under theſe difadvant 
- Pompey, will eaſily be ſuppoſed; and we are told, that, exaſpe 


whom he ſent 


loſt ground before Metellus and 
rated by 


bad ſucceſs, and reduced to extremities by revolts, he forſook his former 


character to ſuch a de 


„ as to let the weight of his wrath againſt 


the 


parents fall upon the children whom he had cauſed to be educated at Oſca, 


of whom he killed ſome, and fold the reſt ©; 


© Appian tells us, that when Merellus and 
Pompey returned into Spain, after paſling a 
winter in the Pyrenees, and when their armies 
approached that of Sertorius, many of his 
F 3uby 6 ſoldiers deſerted to him, which put 
him into ſuch wrath, that he cruelly treated 
others who were innocent, and that this pro- 

duced a general diſcontentamong his Romans: 
chut what moſt of all alienated their minds 
from him was, that he placed all his confi- 
dence in the Spaniards, forming of them the 
guard of his perſon : and that the Spaniards, 
proud of the preference,  contemptuouſly 

proached the 'Romans with want of fidelity. 
The hiſtorian adds, that Sertorizs d 
have been entirely abandoned by them, but 


for the need they knew they had of Jo good a 


captain. | 


M. Crevier has inſerted theſe facts into his 


ext; though Plrarch gives not the leaſt hint 


4 


of them; and they are neither nav - 


very conſiſtent with the removal of that fear 


of the enemy, which, Plutarch tells us, had kept 
em ſubmiſſive, while under its influence; 
nor with other particulars of Plutarch's rela- 
tion, as the reader may obſerve. 
© May it not be reaſonably queſtioned, 
whether Plutarch had any better authority for 
this ſtory, concerning the children, than ſome 
Ariſtocratic party-writer? Would the Spa- 
niards ſo ſoon have forgot theſe murders? 
Vid. infr. p. 194. 
He adds, that, on account of this cruel 
roceeding of Sertorius, in the latter part of 
his life, ſome believed his former muldneſs 
and clemency to have been mere diſguiſe and 
art, the diQate. of reflection, and what 
the neceſſity of his affairs prom ted him to. 
The hiftorian-moraliſt declares himſelf of a 


 Gifferent opinion; for though he holds that 


Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
an officer in the army, who, at that time, loved a certain youth ; to whom, 


in a few days he ſhould be a perſon of great power and authority : but 
the youth having more inclination for Aufidius, diſcloſed all to him, who 
was likewiſe one in the conſpiracy, but knew not that Manius was engaged 
therein. Upon the youth's naming Perperna, Græcinus, and others, 
whom Aufidius knew to be conſpirators, he was much ſurpriſed and terri- 
fied. He made flight of the matter to the youth, and bid him not 
regard what Manius, a vain boaſting fellow, had ſaid; and then going 

immediately to Perperna, gave him notice of the danger they were in of a 
diſcovery, urging him to the execution of their deſign without delay. 
To this all 1 conſpirators having agreed, they provided a meſſenger, 
who brought to Sertorius counterfeit letters, importing notice of a 
victory gained by one of his lieutenants with great ſlaughter of the 
enemy. Sertorius, highly pleaſed with the news, performed a ſacrifice 
of thankſgiving to the Gods; at the cloſe of which, Perperna invited him, 
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Among thoſe whom Perperna drew into his conſpiracy, was Manius, B. R. 679: 
cr, r, 


in order to engage his affections, he diſcovered the ſecret ;' boaſting, that 378 Conſ. 


Plut. in 


Sert. 


and thoſe who aſſiſted at the ſacrifice (who were alſo of the conſpiracy) to 


an entertainment; and, being very importunate, prevailed with him to 
come. At all ſuppers and entertainments where Sertorius was preſent, 
2 decency uſed to be obſerved :. for he would not endure to hear or 
ee any thing contrary to the moſt perfect modeſty. But at this enter- 
tainment- the conſpirators, pretending to be drunk, began to hold: the 
moſt diſſolute diſcourſes, proceeding to actions of obſcenity, with deſign 
to make Sertorius angry. He, whether becauſe he had a natural abhor- 
' rence of ſuch licentious deportment, or becauſe he perceived, by cer- 
tain ſigns they made to each. other, and their unwonted failure of reſpect 
for him, ſomething of their deſign, changed his poſture, turning upon his 


bed, as if to avoid ſeeing any thing more of what paſſed. Perperna ſeized 
that moment for the execution of his purpoſe. He took a; cup full of 


wine, and, in drinking, let the cup fall. This was the ſignal agreed 
upon; Antonius, inſtantly drew his ſword, and, being on the ſame bed 


with Sertorius, gave him the firſt wound; then throwing himſelf upon 


real ſolid virtue, confirmed by reaſon and was not once a good- natured man, and after- 
habit, will ever be uniform, whatever adver- wards ſpoilt by proſperity and elevation. 
ſity may happen; yet he thinks, that a man Zut as for Marius, he was, it ſeems, with- 
of the — 2 moſt yirtuous: diſpoſition out 1 always wicked, and always cruel, 
may be. ſo provoked by inſolent and injurious | cruel by nature; his riſing to power made 
treatment, and eſpecially by ingratitude, as to no change in him in that reſpect. [ Plat. in 
become wicked and cruel towards thoſe, who Sl] And this is ſufficiently manifeſt (though 
' have. injured and betrayed him; and-this he e'be no other evidence of it, nor ſhadow 
ſuppoſes to have been the caſe with Sertorius. of evidence) from his deſpiſing the Greek lan- 
The, ſame Moraliſt leaves it problematical, - guage and literature. Fid. ſupr. p. 40. 
whether Sy//a (the moſt cruel of all monſters) | | 
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194 The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII, 
F-R- 67 679- his ſtomach, ſcized his hands, and while he thus deprived him of all 
= * power to make rfitance, the other conſpirgtars with mary Rabs G 

378 Conf. patched him *. 

App. Pi Perperna, ſo ſoon as he had pe trated his crime, was for re apin 
1 of it, by * poſſeſſion of the command, but found ſome di ON 
ties in the way he death of Sertorius, ſo treacherouſly and cruelly mur- 
dered, had _ an end to all hatred conceived againſt him by the multi- 
tude ; compaſſion ſucceeded, they forgot the cauſes he had given them of 
complaint, and remembered only his virtues : the Spaniards, eſpecially, 
regretted the loſs of him, and looked upon the aſſaſſins with horror: many 
ſtates revolted on the firſt news of his death, and made their ſubmiſſion 
either to Pompey or to Metellus. Nevertheleſs, Perperna, by the means of 
money, promiſes, threats, and even puniſhments, aptly employed, managed 
ſo artfully, as not only to hinder the army from diſbanding itſelf, but en- 


the greater part of it to accept him for ag Se with what Mr 
we el ſee . 5 7915 


cn 4 F. OD 
| Wan of SPARTACUS the Gladiator. 


| 15 Gr. TT was ane the ik F drag (680) M. Terentius Varro Legat. int <4 
. Caſſius being Conſuls, that the war of Spartacus broke out in Italy, 
379 "Cond. In the city of Capua, one Lentulus cauſed a conſiderable number of ſlaves, 
moſt of them by birth Gauls or 7. bracians, to be trained to the ſcience of 
1 not on account of any crimes by them committed, but for his 
Flut. in Own profit. Of theſe wretches 200 entered into a plot to run away; but 
. deſign having been diſcovered, only ſeventy- eight of them could put 
oP; = in vane, and theſe fled with no 8 arms than e 4 and 
k. 3. ſpits othing in a 15 pe could be more contemptible, or lefs likely 
Fior. 1 65 make the capital of the univerſe tremble: but in at e 9810 
Oroſ.v, 24. great numbers are diſcontented with their condition, the leaſt commotions 
are to be feared: and it happened, that thoſe fugitive ſlaves had a man at 

their head who was alone worth an army; a man of ability and courage, 

ſkilful to employ ſtratagem, or force, intrepid in dangers, fruitful of 
. ts in — 8 and moderate in proſperity. In a word, 
Jero reduced to th e condition of a flaye. Such was Spartacus. He 

had too great a fpirit to reconcile himſelf to fo infamous a profeſſion, as 


that of fighting r the amuſement of ſpeRtators ; and he perſuaded the 


"ls woulda that this . \ben elld in by the He, in the fe 
committed in the year 6890; for Sertorius was cond Conſulſhip of Ha. 
in the cighth year of his command, having 


Plut. in 
Craſſ. 


companions 


— . 
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companions of his fortune to hazard their lives rather in attempting to re- 


cover their liberty. However, he was not the only leader of the band: 
Crixus and Oenomaus were aſſociated with him in the command: And the 379 Con. 


difficulties occaſioned by this diviſion of authority, was not among the leaſt 
of thoſe which Spartacus experienced in the execution of his enterprize. 

They had ſcarcely quitted Capua, when they met and ſeized a carriage 
loaded with the arms of gladiators, arms-not fit for war, but better than 


thoſe with which they had furniſhed themſelves ; and theſe they ſoon after 


exchanged for the proper arms of ſoldiers ; for a body of the Capuans com- 
ing out in purſuit of them, Spartacus defeated theſe Piney, killed a 
great number of them, and armed his little band with their ſpoils. 


This firſt ſucceſs augmented their number, but not ſufficiently to em- 


bolden them to keep the field. Claudius Pulcher, who was ſent from Rome 
againſt them, found them poſted upon mount Yeſuvius. He encamped at 
the foot of that mountain, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of the only pacti- 
cable way leading to the ſummit (all the reſt being ſteep rock and precipice) 


he ſuppoſed that he had ſo effectually ſhut up the rebels, as to leave them 


no e- of eſcaping. Nevertheleſs, the ſlaves, by means of ladders 
made of vine- branches, of which they found abundance upon the ſpot, 
got down the rock : one only remained above till he had thrown down to 
us comrades their arms; and then he likewiſe deſcended, and re- joined 
them. And now Spartacus, not contented with eſcaping from the enemy, 
attacked them, when they leaſt expected it, defeating them, and took their 


\ This ſecond victory made the ſlaves of all the neighbouring country 


flock to him, inſomuch that his followers ſoon encreaſed to 10,000 ; and 
becauſe he wanted arms for ſo great a number, he forged, as well as he 
could, all the iron he could get, into ſwords and other offenſive weapons, 
and made ſhields of baſket-work, covered with ſkins of beaſts newly killed. 
Thus armed, they ravaged all Campania, and, in ſome conſiderable cities, 
which they took and plundered, committed a thouſand cruelties and out- 


rages upon ſuch as fell into their hands, though Spartacus did his utmoſt, 
by remonſtrances and intreaties, to reſtrain his followers from theſe exceſ- 


ſes. Grown. inſolent by ſucceſs, they indulged themſelves in the pleaſure 
of gratifying their revenge by all poſſible indignities towards thoſe they had 
formerly feared. ; | | 
From Rome, it being now perceived that the affair was ſerious, they ſent 
the Prætor, P. Varinius, againſt the rebels. Spartacus very ſoon defeated 


Furius, one of the Prætor's Lieutenants, who commanded a detachment af 


2000 men; and, ſome time after; Coffinius, whom Plutarch calls the 
counſellor and collegue of Yarinius, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurpriſed in Lu- 


cania: The enemy were very near taking him in the bath, his troops were 


defeated, his camp forced, and he himſelf killed. After theſe ſucceſſes, 


Spartacus vanquiſhed the Prætor in ſeveral actions, and at length took his 
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V. R. 680. Faſces, which from henceforward he cauſed to be borne before his own 
Perſon. 


Plut. in Nevertheleſs, this glare of proſperity did not ſo dazzle his eyes, as to 
hinder him from ſeeing, that 1t was impoſſible for him to triumph finally 
over the Roman Power, and that, ſooner or later, he muſt unavoidably 
fink under it. He reſolved therefore to march his forces towards the Alps, 
and paſs thoſe mountains as ſoon as he could, to the end that the Gallic and 
Thracian ſoldiers, who made the far greater part of his army, might retire 
to their reſpective homes, there to enjoy in peace a liberty that had coſt 
them ſo much labour, and ſo many perils to recover. Wiſe as this coun- 
ſel was, the ſlaves, becauſe hitherto 2 victorious, rejected it: 
They ſaw themſelves 40, ooo ſtrong, and being full of a frantic confidence, 
and allured with the hope of becoming rich, by plundering 7aly, had no 
inclination to look forward to more diſtant conſequences, | 
Y. R. 662. When the conſular Faſces were transferred to L. Gellius Poplicola and 
N Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Claudianus, the toops of Spartacus had increaſed to 
380 Conſ. 70,000 men. Three armies were ſent againſt them, two commanded by 
the two Conſuls, and a third under the Pretor Q; Arrius. The diſſenſion 
and diviſion, which aroſe among the enemy, gave thoſe armies an advan- 
tage. Spartacus could not keep the Gauls of bo army: in obedience; they 
ſeparated from him, and, under the command of their countryman Crixus, 
threw themſelves into Apulia, and pillaged the country; but the Conſul 
Mount Gellius, and the Prætor Arrius, fell upon them near mount Gorganus *, 
St. e and of 30,000 men, of which their body conſiſted, killed 20,000, Crixus 
5 himſelf falling in the action. „ | | {4 
Spartacus, not diſcouraged nor diſconcerted by this diſaſter, directed his 
| march through the Appennines, ſtill purſuing his deſign of gaining the Alps, 
Salluſt. and quitting Hay. To oppoſe his progreſs, the Conſul Lentulus advanced; 
| Hiſt. Liv. 4 General of whom Salluſt doubts, whether his vanity or his folly were the 
greater. Spartacus put his army to the rout, and then, turning back, met 
Gellius, the other Conſul, who was We fone Apulia to incloſe him be- 
tween himſelf and his collegue ; and though Gellius was joined by the Præ- 
tor Arrius, Spartacus defeated them both in a pitched battle. 
| It was a cuſtom at Rome to honour the funerals of illuſtrious perſons with 
App, combats of gladiators. Spartacus, on occaſion of this victory, cauſed the 
r. 424 like honours to be paid to the manes of his late companion, Crixus. Havi 
picked out 300 of the ſtouteſt men among his priſoners, he compelled them 
to 1 75 round the funeral pile which he had erected; thus retaliating upon 
the Romans the inſult, which he and his companions had ſuffered from them. 
The reſt of the priſoners, and ſuch of the carriage-horſes as were unfit for 
ſervice, he cauſed to be killed. And now ſeeing the number of his ſol- 
diers increaſed, by reaſon: of theſe ſucceſſes, to 129,000, he entertained the 
bold deſign of marching to Rame: however, as the tuo Confuls, with all 
"+ Marcadi the forces they could aſſemble, paſted themſelves in Picenum p, in his way, 


Chap. in. _ The Roman Hiſtory. + 
he dropped that project; but turning againſt the Proconſul C. Caſſius and V. R. 681. 
the Prætor Cn. Manlius, defeated them, and put them to flight. . 
The Senate were greatly diſſatisfied with all their Generals of this year, 
who had ſuffered luxury to reign in their camps; ſo that diſcipline had loſt 
its vigour * New Conſuls were choſen, Cu. Auſidius Oreſtes, and P. Cor- V. R. 692. 
nelius Lentulus Sura. But the chief dependance of the Republic was up- N 
on Craſſus, then Prætor; and who, in $Sy/la's war, had given proof, both 38: Cons. 
of his courage, and of his ability. He received orders to march againſt ——— 
Spartacus, and his reputation induced many perſons of the firſt rank to ca. 
accompany him in this war. Craſſus, who knew that no ſucceſs was to be 
expected, unleſs ſtrict diſcipline were obſerved by the troops, quickly 
ſhewed that he reſolved to re- eſtabliſn it. He had detached Mummius 
with two legions to obferve the motions of the enemy, but with orders not 
to hazard a battle, or even a ſkirmiſh. Mummius, nevertheleſs, imagining 
he had found a favourable dw Fs gaining ſome advantage, came 
to an engagement with the enemy. e Roman ſoldiers fled in a cowardly 
manner, and many of them returned to the camp without their arms, which 
they had thrown away to run the faſter. Of theſe run-aways, Craſſus de- 
cimated 500 of the moſt faulty. The fifty criminals were executed igno- 
miniouſly in the ſight of the whole army; and nothing of the like nature 
having been practiſed, during a great length of time, this example made 
the deeper impreſſion. Beſide this ſeverity, Craſſus obliged thoſe who had 
thrown away their arms to find ſureties for the new arms he furniſhed them 
with; by which proceeding, the Roman ſoldiers being brought to fear the 
ſeverity of their General more than the ſwords of their enemies, they ſoon 
i retrieved their honour. Of a body of 10, ooo flaves, Craſſus cut in pieces 
two thirds, and ſoon after gained an advantage over Spartacus himſelf, 
whom he drove into Lucania. | ; 15 1 1 
Spartacus continued retiring towards Rbegium, having formed the 1 
deſign of paſſing into Sicily, in which iſland, as it had already been the j 
theatre of two wars with ſlaves, he hoped to rekindle a fire that was 
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hardly yet extinguiſhed : and, at firſt, fortune ſeemed to favour his hopes; 5 | 1 | 4 
for there happened to be in the Streight ſome ſhips belonging to pirates, Þ | ; BY 
with whom he treated for tranſporting 2000 of his men into Sicily; but mY 


the pirates, having received his money, ſteered a different courſe. And Flor. it. | 
when, after this, he made an attempt to croſs the Streight upon floats and **: [ 
rafts, the rapid current of the ſea, which preſently deftroyed thoſe weak N 

rts, convinced him of the impoſſibility of ſucceeding that way. | ö 
Craſſus, in the mean time, having followed him in his march, he found ; 
himſelf ſhut up within the ere of Bruttium. The iſthmus between | 
Military rewards were laviſhed (ſays Gellias, under whom he ſerved at this time. | | 
Plutarch without waiting till they were de- Plut, in Cat. A: | ; 
ſerved. Cato refufed, as not being his due, d 'This was the Lentulus concerned after- | i} 
thoſe that were offered him by the Confal wards in Camline's conſpiracy. = 


— 
„ * 


198 De Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
E. 682. the two ſeas is about thirty miles over: acroſs this iſthmus, Craſſus cauſed 
81 * a trench to be cut fifteen feet in depth, and as many in breadth, and for- 
38: Conſ. tified it with a ſtrong and high wall. While this work was carried on, 
| Spartacus made no attempt to diſturb the workmen : His thoughts were 
wholly intent on arming his followers : He was near the ſea on three ſides, 
and invited merchants to bring to his camp, not gold and ſilver, but iron. 

Of this he amaſſed a great quantity, and, yarn cauſed arms to be forged, 

- ſupplied all his troops abundantly. And now his great affair was to force 
the barrier, which the Romans had formed to ſhut him up. His firſt at- 
tempts were not ſucceſsful. To make his troops reſolute through deſpair, 

he cauſed a priſoner to be crucified at the head of his camp, that they might 
ſee with their own eyes the puniſhment: which they muſt undergo, if, fail- 
ing of victory, they ſhould fall into the hands of the Prætor. At length, 
in a tempeſtuous night, when there fell abundance of ſnow, he found 
means to fill up a part of the trench with earth and faſcines, and paſſed his 
whole army over it. | ent e n 2130 | 

. Craſſus, who had expected to conquer without ſtriking a blow, was in 
ſuch a conſternation at the eſcape of his prey, that, in the firſt emotion of 
his fear, he wrote to the Senate, that it was neceſſary to call to his aid 
both Varro Lucullus, then Dr from the war of Thrace, and Pompey, 
who, having entirely re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of Spain, was on his 
way home. However, he ſoon repented his invitation of thoſe Generals 
to join him: For, having learnt that the Gallic ſlaves, not inſtructed by 
the misfortune and death of Crixus, had again ſeparated themſelves from 
Spartacus, he fell upon them, put them into diſorder, and would have 
— cut them off i if Spartacus had not come with expedition to their 
Frontin. ii. The Gauls ſtill incamped ſeparate from Spartacus, under the command 
5. 34. of two Generals of their own nation, Gannicius and Caſtus. Craſſus found 
means to deceive Spartacus, ſo as to make him think, that the greater part 
of the Roman forces were fronting him, while they were really marching 
againſt the other commander. By this ſtratagem, he gained a ſignal vic. 
tory, which almoſt effaced the ſname of the preceding defeats ſuſtained 
by the Romans. He recovered five Roman eagles, twenty-ſix enſigns, 
Lib, aevii. and five Faſces with their r. | anon nary OY n the 2 ö 
ruin according to the Epitome of Livy, remained upon the tarch 
To makes the number of the killed amount to only twelve ont las three 
hundred. And he obſerves, that thoſe ſlaves fought with ſo much reſo- 
lution, chat, of ſo great a number, only two received their wounds be- 
Spartacus, after ſo conſiderable a loſs, found it neceſſary to retire 
Plut. ibid. farther from the Prætor; and he marched towards Apulia. Craſſus 
detached one of his Lieutenants, and his Quæſtor, to purſue him. Theſe , 
officers, deſpiſing an enemy that fled, followed him ſo cloſe and ſo anc if 1 
5 8 815 | | "F | tiouſly, 


Chap. iv. The Roman Hiſtory. 


tiouſly, that they gave him a favourable opportunity of turning upon them, 
and fighting them with advantage. The Romans fled in great diſorder, 


This ſucceſs occaſioned the ruin of Spartacus; his ſoldiers becoming fo 
preſumptuous thereupon, that they would not purſue the route he had 
directed them to take, but would have him turn back in queſt of Craſſus. 
There was another reaſon which determined. Spartacus ſo to do : He had 
received. advice that Varro Lucullus was arrived at Brunduſium, and this 
made him apprehend being incloſed between two armies. Craſſus no leſs 
deſired. a deciſive battle, becauſe Pompey approached ; and the friends of 
this General, who was very popular, ſaid publicly at Rome, that it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſend him againſt Spartacus; for that he alone was born to put an 


199 
Y.R 682. 
Bef. Chr. 

and the Quæſtor, being wounded, did not eſcape without much difficulty. 381 Conc 


end to the wars that were ſhameful to the Roman name. Craſſus, there- 


fore, being no leſs deſirous of fighting than Spartacus, they ſoon came to a 
- general. action... np hut be hoes | 3 

On this occaſion Spartacus, being determined either to conquer or die, 
killed his horſe at the head of his army, ſaying to his ſoldiers, that if be 
proved victorious, he ſhould have horſes enougb; if vanquiſhed, be ſhould have 
no want of them. Fighting like a man in deſpair, he broke through the 


thickeſt battalions, killed two centurions with his own hand, in endea- © 


vouring to come at the perſon of Craſſus :, His efforts were vain, and he 
fell dead, covered. with a multitude of wounds. Upon his fall, his ſoldiers 


all fled, and the conquerors, gave no quarter: 40,000 ſlaves remained on 


the field of battle. | | | 
Nevertheleſs, a conſiderable number eſcaped the ſlaughter, and formed 


themſelves into different bands. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 500, 8 
Craſſ. & © 


who were making their way to the Aps, fell into the hands of Pompey.. 
He happened, at this time, to be on his return from Spain; where 
he had, without. much difficulty, put an end to the war. For though 
Perperna had prevailed with the army (as was before mentioned) to ſub⸗ 
mit to his command, yet, not having the military talents of Sertorius, 
it was but ſport to Pompey to ſubdue him. Stupidly running into a 
ſnare which Pompey, had laid for him, he was entirely defeated, his army 
diſperſed, his principal officers killed on the ſpot, and he himſelf taken 
BEE 2-17 22 eee ak 10] e 1 1 

F Perperna, to ſave his life, ſignified to Pompey, that in. Sertorius's 
papers he had found proof of ſecret correſpondence. held with him by 


many perſons at Rome, even ſome Conſulars and r Senators; Plut. in 
they invited Ser- Sertor. 


that he had in his hand their original letters, by whi 
torius to bring his army into Tay. Pompey. is much praiſed for his 
prudence and generolity on this occaſion. He knew that the beſt way. of 
uieting the diſcontents of the city, was to free the Marians from thoſe 
7 Which a conſciouſneſs of guilt would ſuggeſt, rather than 
them to the neceſlity of ſeeking their ſecurity in a change of aff 
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LS 1h a and - the overthrow. of the State. He cauſed therefore all Sertorius's 


apers to be brought to him; and he burnt them without reading them 


387 Con. himſelf, or ſuffering any other perſon to read them. And, leſt Perperna 


ſhould divulge ſomething of what he knew, and mention names, he would 
not once ſee him, but cauſed him to be inſtantly put to death. Of the 
other perſons concerned in the murder of Sertorius, ſeveral were taken 
by Pompey's ſoldiers, and killed by his order: ſome fled into Africa, 
where the Moors ſhot them to death with arrows. One only eſcaped; a 
wretch, who, hated by all that knew him, ſpent the remainder of his life 
in beggary. | | pg, a | 

After the defeat and death of Perperna, the remainder of the party 
had no reſource, but in the victor's clemency. The towns of Spain 
eagerly made their ſubmiſſion; two only ventured to ſtand out, and both 
theſe were taken and deſtroyed. Thus ended the war in the Conſulſhip 
of Cn. Aufidius Oreſtes and P. Corn. Lentulus Sura (year of Rome 682,) 
"= had laſted ten years : and thus expired the laſt remains of Marius's 

action. CT FFV 8 
Pompey erected, in the Pyrenees, many monuments to perpetuate the me- 
- mory of his exploits. On theſe monuments were inſcriptions, importing, 
that, in the country between the Alps and the extremities of Further Spain, 

he had ſubjected eight hundred and ſeventy-ſix cities. | WY 
In his return home he, accidentally,” fell in with that, band of fugitive 
ſlaves before mentioned; a remnant of the army of Spartacus. He put 
put them all to the ſword; and, on this foundation, and on this alone, 
was for aſcribing to himſelf the glory of having terminated that war. He 
Cic. in wrote to the Senate, that Craſſus had indeed put the ſlaves, to flight, but 
28 that he had plucked up the war by the roots. Cicero, too, from a particu- 


26. 


Mani. 30, lar diſlike of Craſſus, affected, in his public ſpeeches, to give Pompey the 


3 honour of finiſhing that war, declaring, that the ve 


our © | | | | ry fame of his coming 

had broke the force of it, and his preſence extinguiſhed it. Hiſtory, how- 

ever, has done Craſſus juſtice, and has tranſmitted his name to us with this 

| praiſe, that by his vigilance, ability, and courage, he, in the ſpace of fix 

Orof. 1. v. months, happily terminated a war, which had alarmed the Romans, not 

24. much leſs than even that of Hannibal. Six thouſand of the runaways, 

Arran. who fell alive into the hands of the Romans, were crucified along the road 
, ood Tot Or 

As to quelling the revolt in Spain, no body at Rome durſt venture, either 

In earneſt or in jeſt, to aſcribe the leaſt portion of the merit to any other 

„than Pompey ; fo great a favourite he was of the multitude. And for this 

atchievement he was decreed a ſecond TRIUMPH, though ſtill a private citi- 

zen, and of the equeſtrian rn. 

Plin. xv. Craſſus, on account of the mean condition of the enemies he had van- 

Ce. in Pil. Quiſhed, obtained only the leſſer triumpb or ovation. Permiſſion, however, 

24 Was given him by the Senare, at his requeſt, to wear, in the triumphal 


5 | 1 9 proceſſion, 


Chap. iv. 


De Roman Hiſtory, 


roceſſion, inſtead of the crown of Myrtle, the crown of Laurel, which V. R. 682. 


had hitherto been appropriated to the greater triumph *. 


S N 


«4: 


F. V. 


Cx Assuvs and Poupzv are choſen Conſuls for the Year 683. Pour makes 
5 His court to the PxzoBLE, by repealing ſome of Sylla's Laws. 


H E time for the great elections drew nigh : both the victorious 
| Generals aſpired to the Conſulſhip, and neither of them had diſ- 
banded his army. Many perſons at Rome were apprehenſive leſt Pompey, Plut. in 


after the example of Sy/la, ſhould make himſelf maſter of the Common- Pomp. & 
wealth: and Craſſus declared, that he would not diſband his troops, un- 


leſs thoſe of Pompey were likewiſe diſmiſſed. The apprehenſions, which 
theſe things occaſioned, Pompey removed at once, by promiſing to diſmiſs 
his ſoldiers ſo ſoon-as his Triumph ſhould be over. | 

As to the Conſulſbip, they were ſome difficulties to be ſurmounted with 


regard to Pompey. He was born in the 647th year of Rome, and there- 


fore was not at this time full zbirty-/x years old, and, to be elected Con- 


ſul, forty-tbree was the legal age. 


It would be ſtrange to ſee a man 


placed in the higheſt Magiſtracy, before he was capable by Law of pretending 


even to the loweſt* ! But ſo great and ſo univerſal was the admiration of 


This year [682] abounded with triumphs 
at Nome. For, beſides thoſe of Craſſus and 
Pompey, and Metellus (for he too had the like 
honour,) M. Terentius Varro Lucullus had a 
triumph for his conqueſt of Thrace. In the 
year 679, he had ſucceeded his elder brother, 
L. Lucullus, in the Conſulſhip; and after the 
exp ration of his Magiſtracy had Macedonia 
for his province. [ Plut. in Lucull.) According 
to Florus [iii. 4.] he had puſhed on his con- 
queſts as far as the T anais, and the Palus M- 
otis : he ſubdded likewiſe the whole coaſt of 
the Euxine ſea, from the mouths of the Danube 
to the Beſpborus of Thrace, and from ApoHonia, 
a city upon that coaſt, brought away a coloſ- 
ſus of Apollo, thirty cubits high, which he 
placed in the Capitol. He ſpent. only two 
campaigns in theſe expeditions. Cicero gives 
the Tier of TRIUMPHAL to Macedonia, be- 
cauſe it furniſhed ſo many occaſions of fri- 
umphing to the Roman Generals. Provincia 
ex. omnibus una maxim? triumphalis. Cic. in 
Piſ. 44. | 
Vor. III. 


Cornelius Dolabella (Conſul in the year 672) 
had obtained a triumph, for his ſucceſſes in 
that country. And Scribonius Curio (Conſul 
in the year 677) being ſent thither the next 
year after his Conſullhi » had ſubdued the 
Dardanians to the 9 

conquered Mafia, and penetrated as far as 


Dacia. 0 : 

d Quid tam fingulare, quam ut legibus ſolutus 
ex S. conſulto conſul ante fieret, quam ullum alium 
magiſtratum per leges capere licuiſſet. Cic. pro 
lege Manil. xxi. The adileſbip was the firſt 
office that was properly called a Magiſtracy, 
and what could not regularly be obtained till 
after an interval of nue years from the Quæ - 


AHorſpip; and the Quæſtorian age (in the latter 


times of the Republic) was the ſame with 
the Senatorian, thirty years complete: For 


- Cicero, who declares in ſome of has ſpeeches, 


that he had acquired all the honours of the 
City, without repulſe in any, and each in its 
proper year, or as ſoon as he could pretend 


to it, yet did not obtain the Zue/for/bip till 
LE Wear ſpl 
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V. R. 682. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. & in 


De Roman Hiſtory. 


him, that the Senate diſpenſed with the Laws in his favour; and Craſſus 
(who needed no fuch diſpenſation) found it not prudent to ſtand candidate 
without aſking his conſent. Pompey, highly flattered by an application of 
that ſort from ſo conſidemble a man, and having long wiſhed for an occa- 
fion to do him a friendly office, went ſo far as to declare to an Aſſembly of 


the People, That he ſhould be no leſs obliged to them for giving him 


66 Craſſus to be his collegue, than for their beſtowing the Conſulſhip upon 


Vell. Pat. 
I. ii. c. 30. 


V. R. 68 3. 


Bef. Chr 


69. 
382 Conſ. 


Plut. in 
Craſſ. 


Plut. in 
Craſſ. 


* till Hl return to Iraq 


Cic.Parad. 
Wl. 2. ib, Is 


“ himſelf.” Both were unanimouſly elected: after which, both tr:umphed 
for their victories in the wars they had reſpectively conducted; and Pompey, 
the very next day after his triumph, took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. As 


Book VIII 


«© % man c 


if he had been born to command, he made his firſt entry into the Senate 


in the proper poſt to preſide in it. 


after their ting po 


M. Licinius e 4 
: 5 * ' . 55/68. Sl - 4 
u. Pompeius Magnus", 
The miſunderſtanding between Cr 


1 Conſuls. 


aſſus and Pompey revived very ſoon 
| ſſeſſion of the Conſular Faſces, and they did nothing 
-memorable in emen, beſide making their court to the People. 


Craſſus, having conſecrated the tentb of his eſtate to Hercules, gave a 


feaſt to the whole 
8 £443 ©. 


through his thirtieth yeah. | See 


be hot IO 
Midd. . on the Reman Senate, p. 93. 94. 
reat. on oman Senate, p — 2 A | 


44 Craſjus's father and elder bro 
ec their lives in the maſſacres of Marius and 


% Cinna; but he himſelf eſcaped into Spain, 


«© where he had contracted a numerous ac- 
4 quaintance, while his father was Prætor of 
«« that country; and he lay there concealed 
, Whither he pre- 
«« ſently reſorted to him, in hopes to reven 

« the ruin of his fortune and family on 

«« oppoſite faction. As he was attached to 
% Fylla's canſe both by intereſt and inclination, 
oe — (—»—-— in it; and _ 


«« extremely greedy and rapacious, made ule 
« of all his credit to enrich” bümfeif by the 
«© plunder of the enemy, and the purchaſe o 


% confiſcated gfatet; which Cicero calls his 


. gare. By theſe methods he raiſed an 
„ immenſe wealth, computed at many mil- 
4% Hons, gathered from the ſpoils and calami- 
46 ties of his country. He uſed to ſay, har 
-be reckoned rich, who was not 
% able to maintain an army out of his own rents : 
« and, if the accounts of antiquity be true, 


4 the number of his ſlaves was ſcarce inferior 


« to that of a full army; which, inſtead of 


"being a burden, mads one part of his reve- 


profit to their maſter. 


« un 
6: plied himſelf to the arts of peace 


City, and to each Citizen corn for three months. 


tc nue; being all trained to ſome uſeful art or 
rofeſſion, which enabled them not only to 
ee themſelves, but to bring a ſhare of 
Among the other 
t trades in his family, he is ſaid to have had 


4 above five hundred maſons and architects 


« conſtantlyemployedin building orrepairin 
« the houſes of the City. He had contra 
1 to P 
« credit both with Sy//a and the People; 
« which was ſtill ated by Pompey's late 
«« attempt to rob him of the honour of ending 
% the Servile War: But finding himſelf wholly 
ual to his rival in military fame, he 
and 
0 e in 12 2 the cha- 
« racter of a good er ; his eaſy 
«© and familiar addreſs, and a 22 | 
4 affiſt all who wanted either his protection, 
<< or his money, acquired a great authority in 
« all the 1 affairs.“ Midularom's Lite of 
Cicero, vol: I. P. 73: 
4 As Pompey had never been a Senator before 
he was Conſul, and was therefore wholly un- 
acquainted with the rules of the Houſe, the 
learned Varro furniſhed him, at his requeſt, 
with a manual of inſtruction in relation 
thereto. As Gell. xiv. 5 EF 
in | Pompey 


ey, for his ſuperior Craſſ. 
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then ſerved under his father (the very 
year in which his father was ſtruck dead,) 
not to execute the reſolution they had 
taken of deſerting their General; whom he 
had juſt before, in the ſame hour, preſerved 


from being treacherouſly aſſaſſinated in his 


tent. 
The next year an attack was made upon his 
fortune, and he himſelf perſonally accuſed: 


the charge imported, that, after the taking of 


Aſculum, his father Pompeius Strabo had appro- 
priated the ſpoil to his own uſe, inſtead of 
accounting for the produce of it to the treaſu- 
ry ; and that the ſon had been a ſharer in this 
robbery. He was called upon therefore to 
make ſatisfaction to the Public out of the 
effects to which he had ſucceeded. In his 


defence he ſer forth, that he had already made 


ſatisfaction to the Public, for his father's pecu- 
lation; and that he had likewiſe given in- 


formation to the Prætor of certain robberies 
committed by his father's ſecretary, who had 


thereupon been tried and condemned. As to 
his own ſhare in the accuſation, it appeared, 
that he had reſerved nothing out of the ſpoils 
of Aſculum, but ſome curious books, and ſome 
huating-nets ; and theſe being of little value, 


(AEmilius Scaurus ) ſhe being the wife of Acilius 
Glabrio, by whom ſhe was then actually with 
child. Plutarch obſerves, that Pompey's di- 
vorcing Antiftia, was the more cruel, as upon 
his account * being deemed a favourer of 
Slla's cauſe) her father Antiſtius had been 
murdered in the Senate-houſe [ by order of the 
younger Mar:ihs.] Her mother Ca/phurnia was 
ſo ed with theſe tragic events, that ſhe 


put an end to her own life. Amilia too ſoon 


after died in child-bed. 


What chiefly gained to Pompey, in early 


life, the public favour, was habitual 
temperance, his martial diſpoſition, his genius 
for war, and his ſtri& diſcipline in military 


ſervice; add to this, that he was generous, 


and, though naturally ve, affable, and 
agreeable in ſpeech, and ſuch an appear- 
ance of candour in his air and manner, as 
engaged confidence. | 


" 


TIL 
e have already ſeen, That, at twenty Vid. * 
5 y his own credit and p. 1 _ 


three years of age, 
intereſt, raiſed three Legions, with which he 


joined H la, againſt the faction of Marius and 


Cina; 


1 hat the next year (67 1) Hylla ſent him 


into Sicily againſt Perperng and Carbo; 
54 That 
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Pompey took various meaſures to eſtabliſh © himſelf in the affection of V. R. 6834 | 

the multitude, By ancient inſtitution, the Roman Knights, when they piut ia [/ 

| : Pomp. 49 

14 

Plut. in © From the time of Pompey's firſt coming the proſecution was judged to be malicious, by. fl 
Pomp. into public life, the People of Rome (ſays The moſt eminent orators of Rome, Philigpus, 1 
Plutarch) ſeem to have entertained a ſingular Carbo (who was Conſul the next year,) and i: Fr 

affection for him: which is the more extraor- Hortenfrus, defended Pompey in this cauſe. He $) 10 

dinary, as he was the ſon of a moit deteſtable h:mſelf ſpoke ſeveral times, and in ſuch 2 ; : | 

and moſt deteſted father, Cx. Pompeius Strabo manner, as to acquire great reputation. The {1s 
(Conſul in the year 664,) a man infamous for Prætor Antiſtius, who preſided in the court, | i 

: rapaciouſneſs, for murder, and for treachery was ſo taken with his behaviour, that he re- 05 
Vid. ſupr. to both the contending factions. Never did ſolved to make him an offer of his daughter, 5 1 
p. 133. the Romans ex reſs ſo implacable a hatred to Autiſtia, in marriage, and even, during the 9 
App. de. any of their Generals, as to this man; who proſecution, they concluded the contract. > 
Bell. Civ. being ſtruck dead by lightening (the year of [ This bargain between the judge and the 1 ff 
Jul. Ob- Rome 666) his body was not ſuffered to be defendant, pending the cauſe, may, perhaps, j 4: bl 
(eq. 54+ carried with the uſual ſolemnity to funeral: be thought not to redound much to the honour 1% 
The populace tore it from off the bier, drag- of either.] Pompey was acquitted ; the mar- 41 1 
it by a hook along the ſtreets, and inſulted riage preſently followed We about four years 6 
It with all manner of outrages. after, he divorced this lady, at the command, 17 

The ſon, on the contrary, had rendered or perſuaſion of Sylla, who, from pon ts 
: himſelf ſo dear to the ſoldiery, that, at nine- views, and with the approbation of his wife 0 6 
plut. in teen years of age, he, by his ſole influence, Merella, engaged him to _ Emilia, the 19 
Pomp. prevailed with the army, in which he daughter o ella, by her former huſband 8 
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Y.R. 683- had completed thęir time of ſervice, which was ten years, preſented them- 
"4, ſelves before the Cxxsoxs, to whom they gave an account of the campaigns 
382 Conf. they had made, and under what Generals. The CExSORS L. Gellius 
— and Cn. Lentulus, ſitting in their curule chairs, at the gate of the temple 
of Caſtor, making the review, Pompey appeared. He entered the Forum 
in all the ſtate belonging to his conſular dignity, but he himſelf leading 
his horſe by the bridle. When he came in fight of the Cxnsors, he 
made the Lictors, who were walking before him, ſtand aſide, while he . 
led his horſe up to the Tribunal of - thoſe Magiſtrates. The People, 
ſtruck with ſo ſingular a ſpectacle, remained in ſilence and admiration. 
The elder of the Cenſors put this queſtion to him, Pompey, have you. 
completed all the years of ſervice which you, owed the Commonwealth ? He 
anſwered, (ſpeaking with a loud voice) Yes, I have completed them all; 
and in all, have been myſelf the General. At theſe words the whole Forum 
reſounded with ſhouts of applauſe; the CExsoks roſe up, and conducted 
Pompey back to his houſe: well knowing they ſhould. thereby pleaſe the 
multitude, who, tranſported with delight, continued clapping their hands 
all the way. | 3 : „ 5 
Another thing by which Pompey greatly endeared himſelf to the 
People, was the change he made with regard to the Judicature; which 
Sylla had transferred wholly. to the SenaToRs. Corruption in the 
courts of juſtice had riſen to a moſt prodigious height. The Judges ſold 
Cic. in their votes, without hiding their ſhame ; and it was, grown. (ſays Cicero! 
yer: A- to, be an eſtabliſhed maxim, that 4 wealthy man, bow criminal ſoever, 
Aſcon. in could not be condemned. On occaſion of - Cicero's' proſecution - of Verres, 
Pin. a celebrated modern, partial enough to the Ariſtocratical faction, writes 
4 thus: 5 3 4 I | © 1 5 
That from Sicily he paſſed. into Africa to f There had been-yo-Cxns0rs in the State 
conduct the war againſt Domitius and Hiarhas 3 for fiſteen years paſt, when Lentulus and Gel- 
and that, for having vanquiſhed. them, he ius were honoured this year with that high -- 
> extorted, at his return to Rome, the grant of a office. They expelled out of the Senate ſixty- 
triumph, contrary to the inclination of the four members; among whom were C. Anto- 
Dictator, and contrary to cuſtom, the victor ius (ſecond ſon of M. Axtonius the orator) and 6 
being only a Roman Knight: That he after- P. Lentulus Sura, who had been Conſul the Liv. Epit. 
; — vanquiſhed Lepidut, and totally cruſhed year before; and whom we ſhall find hereaſter l. xcviu. 
his faction; That he was afterwards ſent into engaged in. Cariline's conſpiracy. Q. Curius | 
Spain que Sertorius, but had little ſucceſs another of the conſpirators, was-likewiſe one 
there, during the liſe of that able General- of the ſixty- four. . | 
That, after the murder of Sertoriut, he... At the cloſing of the Luſtrum, the number 
1 ht the war to a happy iſſue, without of the Citizens (which had been greatly 
much difficulty; and that in his return home augmented by admitting the allies to the free- 
(year of | Rome 68 2) he met with, and put to dom of Rome) amounted to 95, ooo, aecord- 
8 a body of fugitives ſlaves, part of ing to Freinſbei mus, who, in this particular, 
the army which Craſſus had routed. His forſakes his text, or prineipal author, the 
: Wong's 4 to the. Conſulſhip has juſt Epitome of Liv, where we read-450,000. - 
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The public adminiſtration was at this time, in every branch of it, V. R. 683-- 
moſt infamouſly corrupt: the great, exhauſted by their luxury and XIIAA, Life 


A 
A 


' vices, made no other uſe of their governments, than to enrich them- of Cic. vol. 
“ ſelves by the fpoils of the foreign provinces: their buſineſs was to J. P. 79. 


e extort money abroad, that they might purchaſe offices at home, and 


“to plunder the Allies, in order to corrupt the Citizens. 


The oppreſicd, 


“ in the mean while, found it in vain to ſeek relief at Rome, where there 
« was none who cared either to impeach, or to condemn a noble criminal; 
the deciſion of all trials being in the hands of men of the ſame condition, 
„ who were uſually involved in the ſame crimes, and openly proſtituted 


their judgment on theſe: occaſions for favour, or a bribe. 


This had 


e raifed a general diſcontent through the empire, with a particular diſguſt 


« to that change made by Hlla of transferring the right of Fadicature | 


« from the Equeſtrian® to the Senatorian order, which the People were 
* now impatient to get reverſed: the proſecution therefore of Verres was 
both ſeaſonable and popular, as it was likely to give ſome check to the 
cc 2 of the NoniLity, as well as comfort and relief to the di- 


« ſtreſſed ſubjects. Cicero, in his ſpeech, after opening the reaſons why, P. 8. 


«. contrary to his former practice, and the rule which he had laid down 
* to himtelf of dedicating his labours to the defence of © the diſtreſſed, he 
«© now appeared as an Accuſer, adds, the provinces are utterly undone, the. 
e allies and tributaries ſo miſerable oppreſſed, that they have loſt even the 
i Hopes of redreſs, and ſeek only ſome comfort in their ruin: Thoſe bo 
<« would have the trials remain in the hands of tbe Senate, complain, that 
« there are no men of. reputation to. undertake impeachments, no ſeverity in 
e the Judges: The People of Rome, in the mean while, though- labouring, 
e under many other grievances, yet defire nothing ſo ardently,” as the ancient 
Aiſcipline, and gravity of trials, For the' want ef trials, the Tribuni- 
&« cian Power is called for again; for the abuſe of trials, a new order of 
Judges is demanded ;; for the ſcandalous behaviour of Judges, the autho-' 
ce rity of the CexnsoRs, bated before as too rigid, is now defired,” and prown' 
ce popular. In this licenſe of profligate criminals, in the daily complaints of 
« the-Roman-People, the infamy of trials", the diſgrace of the whole Sena- 


This is a miſtake. Sylla transferred to 
the Senators the right of judicature, not from 

the Equeſtrian order, but from the perſons 
elected by the tribes out of the three orders. 
See above p. 117. | 

b M. Crevier has ſelected, from a great 


number, two or three ſtriking inſtances of the 
infamy here {ſpoken of: and I chooſe to bor- 
row them from him, not only to avoid trou- 


ble, but becauſe he is ſo warm a partizan of 
the Ariſtocraq, as to ſay, ſpeaking of Lucullus 


— 


« tartan 


(tom. xi. p. 13.) His fidthty to Sylli and the' 
ARISTOCRATICALPARTY proves himto have 
been a ſolid man, à man of ſound underſtanding 
and noble ſentiments." [Sa fidelitẽ pour Sylla et 
pour le parti de PAriftocratie prouve un Ca- 
ractere ſolide et Sond 3 ae 

P. Lentulus Sura had been Prætor in Spain, 


and was accuſed at his return home of Mal- 


adminiſtration. He bribed the Judges (ac 
cording to the common practier at that time] 
and Was acquitted; birt indlidg that of thirey- 
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Bef. Chr. 
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v. æ 623. 4 torian order, af I thought it the only remady to theſe miſchiefs, for men of 
„ * abilities and integrity to undertake the cauſe of the Republic, and the Laws, 
382 Conſ. © ſo I was induced the mare readily, out of regard to our common ſafety, 10 


- two voices, he had ſeventeen in his favour, he 


complained heavily of bad management, and 
the unneceſſary expence he had been put to 
by his agent's purchaſing one voice more than 
was neceſſary, = Calidius having been con- 
demned [doubtleſs becauſe not ſo rich as his 
accuſer] of miſconduct honing in Spain, 

roached his judges, not for having given 
— againſt — but for 2 done it 
at too low a price. You ought to have been beiter 
paid for ruining a man, who has been honoured 


with the office of Prætor. You have ſold me 


fer a mor/el of bread. — 

Oppianicus, a Roman Knight, (before men- 
tioned as a murderer, in Weaking of Sylla's 
Proſcriptions) ¶ Vid. ſupr. p. 161.] was now 
proſecuted by his ſon-in-law, Cluentius, for an 

to poiſon him. The two accomplices 
of the accuſed had been tried and convicted, 
which made his cafe almoſt . deſperate. In 
this extreme _ he applied himſelf to Sta- 
Jens, one of his 
number nece and ſufficient to acquit him, 
the - bench — ary of — judges. 
Stalenus; having received the money, wi 
conſidered, that it would be better for himſ 
to retain the whole for his own uſe ; and that 
certainly no one would call upon him to re- 
fund it, in caſe Oppianicus were condemed. 
The prudent part therefore would be to get 
him condemned. In order to this, he pro- 


miſed, on the part of the accuſed, to ſome of 


the judges about 2001. each, to acquit him; 
and then, a few days before the trial, told thoſe 
judges, that Oppranicus had broke his word, 
and had not lodged the money with him, The 
conſequences was, that one part of the judges 
condemned Opp;anicus, becauſe hewas mani- 
feſtly guilty ; the other part, becauſe my 
8 had deceived them, Cicero tells 
us, S$talenus had likewiſe received money 
from the accuſer. | 
But the inſtance of err, who had been 
three years Prætor of Sicily, is, of all, the moſt 
ſtoniſhing proof of the corruption - which 
prevailed among the Great. His trial was in 


— this year, 683, (Craſſus and Pompey being 


3 : 


judges. This man undertook 
to buy, for about 3 200 l. fixteen voices, the 


4 ſented, out of 


«© hand, was ſupported by the moſt powerful A Kon. 


c and defended by Horten/ius,' who was the Divinat. 


« reigning orator at the bar, and uſually ſtiled 


| en. 


Conſuls) which was the year before the Con- 
ſulſhip of Hortenfius. ''The crimes of Verres, 


both for weight and number, are almoſt in- Midd. Li 
credible. All the cities of Szc:ly concurred of Cic _ 
in the impeachment, excepting Syracu/e I. p. 80. 


« 

« and Mz/ana; for theſe two being the moſt 
« conſiderable of the province, Verres had ta- 
„ ken care to keep up a fair correſpondence 
« with them. Syrac/e was the place of his 


c reſidence, and M://ana the repoſitory of his In verr. 2. 
4 plunder, whence he exported it all to /zaly - 18. & 3. 8. 
« and though he would treat even theſe on it. 11. 


cc certain occaſions very arbitrarily, yet, in 
«« ſome flagrant inſtances of his rapine, that 


e he might eaſe himſelf of a part of the envy, 


« he uſed to oblige them with a ſhare of the 
«« ſpoil ; ſo that partly by fear, anc e den 

c« favour, he held them generally at his devo- 
« tion; and, at the expiration of his govern- 
«« ment, procured ample teſtimonials from 
«© them both, in praiſe of his adminiſtration : 
«« All the other towns were zealous and active 
«6 in the proſecution, and by a common peti- 
6 tion to Cicero implored kit to undertake 
«« the management of it; to which he con- 
to the relation which 
«« he had borne to them as Quæſtor, and his 


4 promiſe made at u of his protection 
err 


« in all their affairs, cs, on the other 


«« families of Rome, the Scipios and the Merelli, 


& the king of the Forum. 
Cicero had no ſooner agreed to undertake _ 
« the cauſe, than an unexpected rival ſtarted 
« up, one Q. Cecilins, a Silician by birth, 
« who had been Quzſtor to Verret, and by. a 
c pms of perſonal injuries received from 
« him, and à particular knowledge of his 
« crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero in 
ic the taſk of accuſing him, or, at leaſt, to bear 
«« a joint ſhare in it. But this pretended ene- 
« my was in reality a ſecret friend, employed 
« by Ferres himſelf to get the cauſe into his 
« hands in order to betray it. His preten- 
« ſions, however, were to be previoully de- 
% cided by a kind of proceſs called Divination, 
DRY 9 | e on 
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Quintil, 


% to ftand in need of it.“ 


s onaccount of its being wholly conjectural; 


in which the judges, without the help of 


„ witneſſes, were to divide, as it were, 


«© what was fit to be done; but in the firſt 
« hearing Cicero eaſily ſhook off this weak 
“ antagoniſt, rallying his character and pre- 


1 tenſions with a great deal of wit and hu- 


% mour,” 

But as to Verres's advocate Horten/ius, who 
had received preſents from Verres (a thing 
conſidered at that time as below the dignity of 
an orator) Cicero reproached him in very ſharp 
terms. © Craſſus and Antonius would not 
<6 have undertaken the defence of ſuch a man as 
« Verres, a man loft to all ſenſe of Os they 
« would have feared leſt, for ſo doing, they 
«« ſhould be thought as ſhameleſs as he. They 
« did not care to bring themſelves into the di- 
% emma of being neceſſitated to appear without 
« delicacy in the article of probity, by defend- 
% ing a cauſe notoriouſly wicked ; or without 
"9 28 by deferting a perſon whoſe libera- 
iy 17 had experienced.” ” 


Quintilian mentions a ſmart ſaying of Cicero 


on this occaſion. As he had attacked his 
adverſary in an indirect ironical manner, Har- 
tenſſus, pretending not to underſtand him, 
ſaid, He was not good at expounding riddles ; 
That's ftrange ee. Cicero) as you have the 
* at * (an ivory Sphinx, which 
erres had given him.) | 

Ferres, before he left his province, had 

- openly ſaid, that thoſe ought to fear, who had 
robbed for themſelves only ; but as for him, 
he had taken enough to ſatisfy the greedineſs 
of many; that he had a powerful friend 
(meaning Hortenfius.) under whoſe protection 
he could pillage the people with unpunity ; 


that he had been three years Prætor, and 


ſhould be very well content with retaining one 
year's gains for himſelf; that he intended 
another for his advocates and defenders ; and 
reſerved the third, which was the richeſt, for 
the judges. | 

Nevertheleſs, he was deceived in his ex- 


Midd. Life pectations. The previous point being 


of Cic. p. 


$3. 85. 


< ſettled in favour of Cicero, 110 days were 


« granted to him by Law, for preparing the | 


The Roman Hiftory. 


come to the relief of that part of the adminiſtration, which ſeemed the moſt K. K. 683+ 


Hortenſius 


« evidence; in which he was obliged to 
make a voyage to Sicily. — On his return to 
* Rome, he found, what he ſuſpected, a 1 
cabal formed to prolong the affair by al 

«« the arts of delay, which intereſt or money 
could procure, with deſign to throw it off, 
« at leaſt till next year, — Hortenſius and 
«© Metellus were to be Conſuls, and Metellus's 
« brother a Prætor, by whoſe united autho- 
« rity the proſecution might eaſily be baffled : 
« and they had already carried the matter ſo 
« far, that there was not time enough left 


207 


In Verr. 
Act. i. 9» 


Quintil.vi. 
3. 


« within the current year to go through the 


«« cauſe in the ordinary forms. This put Ci- 
tec cero upon a new project of ſhortening the 
«© method of proceeding, ſo as to bring it to 
« an iſſue, at any rate, before the preſent 
« Prætor M. Glabrio, and his aſſeſſors, who 
«« were like to be equal judges. Inſtead 
«« therefore of ſpending any time in ſpeaking, 


«« or employing his eloquence, as uſual, in 


« enforcing and aggravating the ſeveral ar- 
« ticles of the charge, he reſolved to do no- 
« thing more than to produce his witneſſes, 
« and offer them to be interrogated : where 
« the novelty of the thing, and the notoriety 
«- of the guilt, which appeared at once from 
the very recital of the „ ere ſo con- 
«© founded Horten ſius, that he had nothin 


to 
« ſay for his client; who, d . — all Acc. in 


« defence, ſubmitted, without 
« ſentence, to a voluntary exile. 
From this account it appears, that of the 


ce ſeven excellent orations, which now remain 


ing the Aet. i. 


< on the ſubject of this trial, the two firſt only © 
«« were ſpoken ; the one called The Divina- 


« tion, the other The fit Action, which is 
© nothing more than a general preface to the 


ce whole cauſe ; the other five were publiſhed - 


<« afterwards, as they were prepared and in- 


tc tended to be ſpoken, if Yerres had made a 
ce regular defence; for as this was the only 
e cauſe, in which Cicero had yet been en- 


1 „as an accuſer, ſo he was willing to 


leave theſe orations, as a ſpecimen of his 

16 abilities in that way; and the patern of ajuſt 

** and diligent impeachment of a great ana 
te. _ 
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"268 The Roman Hiftory. 


Book VIII. 


I. R. 683. HFierienſus [that diſtinguiſhed, illuſtrious patriot, ever ſteady to the in- 


& The accuſation was divided into four 
_. «heads: 1. Of corruption in judging caujes. 
* 2, Of extortion in collecting the revenues and 
* tithes of the Republic. 3. Of plundering the 
« ſubjects of their ſtatues, and wrought plate 
25 (which was his peculiar taſte.) 4. Of zl- 
« legal and tyrannical puniſhments,” _ 
Of all the facts that Dr. Midaleton has col- 
lected from Cicero's orations againſt Verres, I 
ſhall inſert here the moſt curious only; that is, 
the moſt aſtoniſhingly wicked: they are under 
the laſt head of accuſation. 8 
Midd. Life When any veſſel, richly laden, happened 
of Cic. p. to arrive in the ports of Sicihy, it was gene- 
102. 4 rally ſeized by his ſpies and informers, on 
s pretence ef its coming from Spain, and bein 
Cic.in „ filled with Sertorius's ſoldiers: and when 
Verr. I. v. the commanders exhibited their bills of 
56. e lading, with a ſample of their goods, to 
. prove themſelves to be fair traders, who 
e came from different quarters of a= world, 
«c ſome producing Yyriam purple, others Ara- 
, þ;an ſpices, ſome jewels and precious ſtones, 
s others Greek wines and Afratic ſlaves ; the 
very proof, by which th-y hoped to fave 
% themſelves, was their certain ruin: Verres 
«declared their goods t have been acquired 
Ey piracy, and ſeizing the ſhips with their 
. Ccargoestohis own uſe, committed the whole 
r crew to priſon, though the greateſt part of 
mem perhaps were Raman Citizens.” There 
«© was a famous dungeon at & e Filed 
the Latorniæ, of a vaſt and horrible depth, 
dug out of a ſolid rock, which, having ori- 


Idid. 27. % ginally been a quarry of ſtone, was converted 


to a priſon by Diongſius the Tyrant. Here 
Ferres R of Roman Citizens 
Tad. cs. chains, whom he had firſt injured to a de- 
, gree, that made it neceſſary to deſtroy them; 
« whence few or none eber ſaw the light 
4 again, but were commonly engled by his 
orders. | 


One Gavius, however, a Roman Citizen 

K the town of Co/a, happened to eſcape 

Tbid 61. from this dreadful place, and run away to 
2 on Meena ; et of 
dafiger, and being ready to embark for 


* 


ce 
. % lab, he began to talk of the injuries which 
'# ke had received, and of going Rraight to 


e that the poor wretch might 
tional miſery of ſuffering that cruel death 


tereit of the Republic] had a great hand in this miſchief of pens 


Rome, where Perres ſhould-be ſure to hear 
„of him. But he might as well have ſaid 


„ the words in the Prætor's palace, as at 

« Meſana;; for he was preſently ſeized and Ibid. 

ſecured till Verres's arrival, who, coming 

e thither ſoon after, condemned him as a ſpy 

of the Fugitives, firſt to be feourged in the 

«© market- place, and then nailed to a croſs, 

erected for that purpoſe, on a conſpicuous 

part of the ſhore, and looking towards Italy, 
Bae the addi- 


in fight, as it were, of His home. 15 
I "Phe coaſts of Sicily being much infeſted 
e by pirates, it was the cuſtom of all Prerors 
ta it out a fleet every year for the protection 
of its trade and navigation. This fleet was 


provided by a contribution of the maritime 


towns, each of which uſually furniſhed a 
e ſhip, with a certain number of men, and 
„ proviſions: But Ferres, for a valuable con- 


fideration, ſometimes remittedthe ſhip, and 


% always diſcharged as many of the men as 
were able to pay for it. A fleet, however, 

<< yas equipped of en foips ; but for'ſhew 
rather than ſervice, without their compli- 
ment either of men or ſtores, and wholly 

s - unfit to act againſt an enemy; and the com- 

«© mand of it was given by him, not to his 

4% 2eftor, onone of his Lieutenants, as it was 

„ niual, but to Cleomenes, a Syracyfian, whoſe 
% wite was his miſtreſs, that he might enjoy Cic. in 
her company the more freely at home, while Verr. ;. 
«QC Mad was employed abroad. For, 31. 
«<< inſtead of ſpending the ſummer as other 

© governors uſed to do, in a progreſsthrough 
his province, he quitted the e of Syra- 

, cyfe, and retired to a little Hand adjoining 

<< to the City, to lodge in tents, or rich pavi- 
lions, pitched cloſe by the fountain of Are- 

e thuſa; where, forbidding the approach of 
men, or buſineſs, to diſturb him, he paſſed 
<< two of the hot months in the company or 
his favourite women, and all the dehcacy of 

* pleaſure that art and luxury could invent. 
The fleet in the mean time ſailed out of 


% Syracuſe in great pomp, and ſaluted Yerres 


and ts company, as it paſſed; when the 
% Roman Prætor, (ſays Cicero) who had one 
« been 


Chap. 


Cic. in 
Verr. 3. 
1 


3 


_ The Roman #iftory. 


the courts of juſtice. He governed with ſo kingly a ſway in all * 


e been ſeen before for many days, ſhewed 
« himſelf at laſt to the ſailors, ſtanding on the 


<6 ſhore in ſlippers, with a purple cloak and 


« veſt flowing down to his heels, and leaning 
« on the ſhoulder of a girl, to view this for- 
« midable ſquadron ; which, inſtead of 
« ſcouring the ſeas, ſailed no farther, after 
«« ſeveral days, than into the port of Pa- 
« chynus, Here, as they lay peaceably at an- 


„ chor, they were ſurprized with an account 


« cf a number of pirate frigates, lying in 
«« another harbour very near to them; upon 
« which he admiral Cleomenes cut his cables in 
«« a great fright, and with all the fail that he 


could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 


Tbid. 35. 
36. 


and eſcaped to land: the reſt of the ſhips 


« followed him as faſt as they could; but 


de two of them which failed the ſloweſt, were 
« taken by the pirates, and one of the cap- 
« tains killed: the other captains quitted 
«« theirſhips, as Cleomenes had done, and got 
« ſafe to land. The pirates, finding the 
<« ſhips deſerted, ſet fire to them all that 
«© evening, and, the next day, failed boldly 


into the port of Syracuſe, which reached 


c into the very heart of the town; where 


« after they had ſatisfied. their curioſity, and 


« filled the city with a general terror, they 
« ſailed out again at leiſure, and in good 
ke order, in nd 
and the authority of Rome. 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Sy- 
„ recuſe inſulted by pirates, made a great noi 
% through all S;cily. The captains, in excu; 
«« of themſelves, were forced to tell the truth; 
„that their ſhips were ſcandalouſly unpro- 
«« yided both with men and ſtores, and in no 
« condition to face an enemy; each of them 
« relating how many of their ſailors had 
« beendiſch by Yerres's particular or- 


« ders, on whom the whole blame was juſtly 


« laid. When this came to his ears, he ſent 
4 for the captains, and after threatening them 


s very ſeverely for talking in that manner, 


«« forced them to declare, and to teſtify it alſp 
«« in writing, that every one of their ſhips had 
« its full compliment of all things neceſſary : 


* but finding, afterall, that there was no way 


4 of ſtifling the clamour, and that it would 


* neceſſarily reach to Rome, he reſolved, for 


Vor. III. 


of triumph over Ferres 


ar 


cc the extenuation of his own crime, to ſacri- Cic. in 
«« fice the poor captains, and put them all to Verr. 5. 


« death, except the admiral Cleomenes, the moſt 39, 40, &c. 


„ criminal of them all; and, at his requeſt, 
the commander alſo of his ſhip. | In conſe- 
« quence of this reſolution, the four remain- 
« ing captains, after fourteen days from the 
action, when they ſuſpected no danger, 
ce were arreſted and clapt into irons. The 
« were all young men of the principal fami-. 
< lies of Sicihy, ſome of them the pulp ſons 
of aged parents, who came preſen y, in 
«« great conſternation, to Syracuſe, to ſolicit 
ce the Prætor for their pardon. But Yerres 
« was inexorable ; and, having thrown them 
<« into his dungeon, where nobody was ſuf- 
e {ered to ſpeak with them, condemned them 
© to loſe their heads.” The fathers and mo- Cic. in 
thers of theſe innocent unfortunate young verr. v. 
men, paſſed whole days and nights at the door 
of the priſon, begging only to be allowed to 
embrace their children, and receive their 
dying breath. At. the gate ſtood the gaoler, the 
Prætor's Li&or, raiſing taxes upon diſtreſs and 
miſery. You muſt give me ſo much for leave to 
goin; and ſo 5 of for permiſſion to carry in 
viduals, — But, how much will you. give me to 
kill your ſon at one ſtroke, and not hack him /o 
. as to make him die a painful death? ; The 
prices exacted for this favour, being paid, — 
"Well, But there is anather article to be fettled. — 
Your fon's carcaſe muſt be thrown to the wild 
. unleſs you purchaſe leave to bury it. This 
ut . concluded, the priſoners were 
brought forth and publicly executed; to 
the great ſatisfaction of Yerres, who thereb' 
got rid of fo many witneſſes of his mif- 
conduct. 5 ö _ 3 3 | 
It happened, however, before thi Midd. p. 
wy the Co a ſingle pirate-ſhip wastaken I * 7 
by Verres's lieutenants, and brought into 
* Syracuſe ; which proved to be a very rich 
% prize, and had on board a great number of 
* handſome young fellows. There was a 
% band of muſicians among them, whom. 
« Ferres ſent away to Rome a preſent do à Cic. in 
« friend; and the reſt, who had either youth, Verr. v. 
& or beauty, orſkill in any art, were diſtri- 25, & c. 
“ buted to his clerks and dependents, to be 
„ kept for his uſe; but the few, who were 
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210 . The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII, 


5 -533- that the ſentences given were generally ſuch as he pleaſed. For, in defend- 
y * ing his client, he did not confine himſelf to exerting the power of his wit 
382 Conſ. and eloquence : Solicitations, careſſes, menaces, money, every means of 
TO by: gaining his point, he diligently employed. The method of paſſing 
| entence was by balloting. To each of the Jug were given three 

waxed tablets [little pieces of wood ;] on one of which was the letter 
A. for abſolvo; on another the letter C. for condemno; and on the 
third N. L. for non liguet, [the thing is not clear, the cauſe muſt be 
reheard.] Each Judge, after hearing the cauſe, was to put one of theſe 
tablets into a . box, or urn [called — Hortenſius not. only 
engaged ſome one among the Judges to be a ſpy upon the reſt; but, 
When he had an affair much at heart, contrived to furniſh the Judges with 
tablets of different colours, that ſo when theſe were taken out of the box, 
he might fee with his own eyes, whether the Judges, by him bribed, had 

kept faith with him or not. | ! 

Pompey, in a ſpeech which he made to the People before his Conſul- 
hip, had promiſed to put a ſtop to this ſcandalous and miſchievous 
corruption. It may therefore reaſonably be conjectured, that Aurelius 
Cotta, now Prætor, who paſſed a law for that purpoſe, acted in concert 
with him. The law imported, that the Judges ſhould no longer be 
choſen out of the Senate alone, but outof the three orders of the Common- 
wealth; that is to ſay, the SxxaAroks, the KxICHTs, and the TRIBZVUNEVS 
or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury; which laſt were of the order of the 
People: [their buſineſs was to remit the public money to the Quæſtors for 


— 


old and deformed, were committed to the * zhe piratical crew : but, to prevent the im- 
“ dungeon, and reſerved for puniſhment. precations and cries which Citizens uſed to 
The captain of theſe pirates had long been make of their being Free Romans, and to 
a terror to the Sicilians, fo that they were “ hinder their being known alſo to any other 
all eager to ſee his perſon, and to feed their Citizens there preſent, he produced them 

eyes with his execution: but, being rich, * all with their heads and faces fo muffled up, 
<< he found means to redeem his head, and ** that they could neither be heard nor ſeen ; 


« way carefully kept out of fight, and con- ** and in that cruet manner, deſtroyed great Ibid 60. 


eyed to ſome private cuſtody, till Yerres ** numbers of innocent men ! But to finiſh, | 

4 % could make the market of him. The at laſt, the whole ſtory of Ferre: : after he 

Ja 4 people, in the mean time, grew impatient * had lived many years in a miſerable exile, 
| Ro 


| clamorous for. the death of the pirates, forgotten and deſerted by all his friends, genec. l. vi. 
** whom all Prætors uſed to execute as ſoon as be is ſaid to have been relieved by the ge- Suaſor. vi. 
taken; and, knowing the number of them neroſity of Cicero; yet was proſcribed and Plin. Hitt. 

e to be great, could not be ſatisfied with tg murdered, afterall, by Marc Antony, for the N. lib. 
Cic..in ' | ©* few old and decrepid, whom Verres wil- © ſake of his fine ftatues and Corinthian veſ- xxxiv. ii. 


Verr. v. 28. % lingl 

e _ this opportunity, therefore, to cler py only (as Lactantius ſays,) before his ++ 
dhe dungeon of thoſe Romas Citizens, whom Jeath, to have ſeen the moſt deplorable end 
he had reſerved for ſuch an occaſion, and * of his old enemy and accuſer, Cicero. 
no brought out ta execution, as a part of | i ene” wb 
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y ſacrificed to their reſentment. He * ſels, which he refuſed to part with: Hap- Lactan 


Chap. v. The Roman H/ory. 
the payment of the troops.] This law was obſerved, till the Dictatorſhip 


of Cæſar. | 

But what, more than any thing, rooted Pompey in the affections of 
the people, was his ſacrificing to them, in one important point, the 
intereſts of the Ariſtocracy. The attempt of Sicinius, in the year 677, 


e 


V. R. 68 2 
Bef. Chr. 


by. 
382 Conf, 


to reſtore to the Tribunes their antient privileges; and the deſtruc- 


tion, he thereby drew upon himſelf, have been already mentioned, 
Notwithſtanding his unfortunate end, the cauſe he had eſpouſed was till 
ſupported : for, the year following, the Conſul Cotta found himſelf 


obliged to conſent that the clauſe which, in Sylia's law concerning Cie. pro 


the Tribuneſhip, excluded the Tribunes from the ſuperior offices, ſhould 


Corn. 1. 
& ibi. 


be repealed. And ſeveral Tribunes afterwards ſucceſſively purſued Aſcon. 


the deſign of a total re-eſtabliſhment of the Tribunician power. Never- 
theleſs, ſix years had pafſed, and the thing was not effected. Pompey, 
whoſe ambition carried him to aim at a perpetuity of command, a 
deſign which he could no other way compaſs but by the favour of the 
People, took the preſent opportunity of gaining them entirely to his 
intereſt ; and by exerting his conſular power, brought about that change, 
- which the multitude ſo paſſionately deſired, and to which Craſſus made no 
oppolition. : 

The two Conſuls, however, had diſagreed very much during their whole 


adminiſtration. Pompey, notwithſtanding his promiſe ®, had kept his Vid. 
troops on foot near the city; and Craſſus had not -diſbanded his army, * 


ſup. 


201 


ſo that Rome apprehended a new civil war like that of Marius and Syl/a. Plut. in 


Towards the cloſe of December, when the people, being aſſembled, had 


Craſſ. & 
Pomp. 


ineffectually entreated the Conſuls to put an end to their differences, a App. de 
Roman Knight, named C. Aurelius, who had never intermeddled with Bell. Civ. 


public affairs, preſented himſelf before them, and told them, That in? 


& a dream he had ſeen Jupiter, who commanded him to declare to the 
« People in his name, that they ſhould not ſuffer the Conſuls to quit 
their office, till they were become friends.” The multitude, much 


427. 


affected with this dream, preſſed the Conſuls moſt earneſtly to a reconcilia- - 


tion. Pompey nevertheleſs, ſtirred not from his curule chair; but 
Craſſus roſe up, and, approaching his collegue, ſaid: Romans, I think 
 « jt not below me to make the firſt advances towards a man whom 
you honoured with the ſurname of the THz OREAT, when he was yet 
« very young; and with two triumphs before he was a Senator.” At 
the ſame time, he held out his hand to Pompey, who could not reject fo 
obliging an invitation. Thus was the reconciliation made between them : 


d Cicero, in juſtification of Pompey, affirms, have the merit of it with the People, than that 

chat it was not poſſible to avoid this repeal | 1 
of Sylla's law, the People were ſo eagerly bent himſelf popular. De Leg, iii. 26. 
apon it: And that it was better Pompey ſhould Sees 
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> | De Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
V. R. 683. but the people would not depart till the Conſuls had cauſed edicts to be 
poſted up for diſbanding their amies. : 

vell. Pat. Pompey, who had begun to apprehend leſt ſuch a perpetuity of power, 

I. ü. c. 31. ag he withed, ſhould draw envy to a dangerous degree upon him, took an 

| oath, that, on quitting the Conſulſhip (which was to expire the laſt of De- 

cember,) he would not accept of any government: he kept his word; and 
his example was followed hy his collegue. | 

This year VireiL was born. 


The Capitol conſecrated. War declared againſs the Carrans. The GABI- 
AN Law in favour of Pomety (Tear of Rome 686.) The war with 
the Pirates. The ManiLian Law in favour of Poupzv, (Year of 

Roms 687.) 4 | 1 FOK Per, 


— 1 wag IN the following Conſulſhip of 2, Horten/ius and Q, Cæcilius Me- , 
68. l zellus (afterwards ſurnamed Creticus) the rebuilding of the Capitol 
383 Conſ. as finiſhed, fourteen years after its being burnt. Catulus, who had ſuper- 
intended. the rebuilding of it, had the honour of performing the con- 
JC OO ui pg” 8 
The ſame year the war againſt the Cretans, whom the Prætor Marcus 

Antonius had attacked (as will be hereafter related,) without commiſſion 
ſo to do, was undertaken. by public authority; and Metellus had the 
conduct of it; by the voluntary ceſſion of his collegue: who, having 

been accuſtomed to a kind of dominion in juridical affairs, choſe to reſide 


* * 2 2 
4 4 * 13 


Val. Max. > In the games which-Catz/u# exhibited. on . 2s his ſuperior fame was the chief ſpur of 
L ii. c. 4+ this occaſion, he covered with fine linen of Ciceros induſtry, ſo the ſhining fpecimen = 
various colours the theatres, which till then which Cicero ſoon gave of himſelf, made 
/ "©! Hortinfius had been u volunteer in the firſt obliging him to exert all the force of his 
| - ear of the Italic war, commanded a regi- . genius to maintain 1 eee hie 
ment in the ſecond; but when that war Was * young rival, They paſſed a great part of 
.-- "over, ſtuck cloſe to the bar. He 9 «« their lives in a kind of equal conteſt ant 
Very early to make a figure” there, being but emulation: But Horretfius, by the ſuperiofity = 
Cic. in mineteen when he pleaded his firſt cauie, to . of his years, having firſt paiſed the Brut. p. 
Brut. 228, the admiration of all preſent. Like a flatus ** uſual gradation of public honours, "ant ſu- 443» 
„ os . (ſays Cicero,) the inſtant he a ** 2 his 2 by gez the high- 
| 1, thy e_inftant be <was admireg. He © eſt, began to relax ſomewhat of his old con- 
| Sri 5 ft mired. H He of 


charmed e no leſs by, his Qu, © Hintiongandfivewny to tht charmaef thſefand 

5 man 8 ar th th 1 18 mafic f . e | 

_ - Midd.Life his periods, * He reigned abſolute in the him, till he was forced, at laſt, by the ge- 
of Cic. p. Forum when Cicero entered it, and neral voice of the city, to yield. the poſt of 

52. vol. I. | | EY = « honour 


| Chap. 


Brut. 425. 
Orator p. 
261. 
Quintil, xi. 
3. 


Cic. in 
Brut. 425. 


Brut. init. 
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in the City, though the Cretan war had fallen to him by lot, and he had v. R. 684 


been at firſt ambitious of that province. This war will be ſpoken of Bd A. 


more at large, when we come to Pompey's expedition againſt the Pirates. pian & 


6. honour to Cicero. Hertenſius publiſhed ſe- 
% 'veral orations, which were extant long af- 
«* ter his death. They are ſaid to have 
« owed great part of their credit to his ac- 
&*© ION, which yet was thought te hv more 


& of art than was neceſſary to an orator, ſo 


e that his compoſitions were not admired ſo 
e nuch by the reader, as they had been by the 
4 hearer ; while Ciceros more valued pro- 
« ductions made all others, of that kind, leſs 
«« ſought for, and, conſequently, the leſs care- 
« fully preſerved. Hortenfius, however, was 
generally allowed by the ancients, and by 


& Cicero himſelf, to have poſſeſſed every ac- 


% compliſhment, which could adorn an ora- 
« tor; elegance of ſtile ; art of compoſition ; 
« fertility of invention; ſweetneſs of elocution 3 
4 "pracefulne/3 ef ation. Theſe two rivals 
4 lived, however, always with great civility 
and reſpect towards each other, and were 
« uſually. in the ſame way of thinking, and 
acting, in the affairs of the Republic; till 


e Cicero, in the caſe of his exile, diſcovered 
« the plain marks, [marks viſible to himſelf 


only, as ſome thing). of a lurking envy and 


* infidelity in Hortenfrus : yet his reſentment 
 « carried him no farther, than to ſome free 


« complaints of it to their. common friend 
«© Atticus, who made it his buſineſs to miti- 
«« gate this Uiſguſt, and hinder it from pro- 
«© ceeding to an open breach; ſo that Cicero, 
< who Was naturally. placable, lived again 
« with him; after his return, on the ſame eaſy 
<< terms as before, and lamented his death 
% [which was in 703] with great tenderneſs, 
% not only as the private lofs of a FRIEND, 
« but a public misfortune to his counTRY, in 
being deprived of. the ſervice and authority 
« à conjuncture. 


1 


more particular, in this place, coneerning the 


avoerthineſe. of "the (perſon with whom Cicero 


lived in ſuch conſtant friendſhip, and con- 


cerning the grievous π¼ẽ¶ij⁴Dshbt of that migfor- 
tune ic nts Bib 03. hv lies fo" 
eminent a patriot, as Hor rtenſfus. CES LE FL 
Ho / able and aſſiduous a practitioner this 
patriot was, in corrupting the courts of Juſtice, 


has been already taken notice of. This was 
"% J. b 3 ; 


before his Conſulſhip. After his ambition ſin. 


h 
they were ſick, took as much care of them 


Dio. apud 
Fulv. Ur- 


had been ſatisfied by the attainment of that 

higheſt honour; he who had ever been a 

fop *, and inclined to luxury, became wholly * Macrob. 

a voluptuary and a trifler. | Os ie Ys 
I ſhall tranſcribe ſome part of what M. Cre- Tome xi. 

vier has given us on this head. 1 
„If (as Seneca thinks) it be true, that there 

is an infallible and neceſſaty relation between 

« the manners and elaquence of ener [talis 

«© hominibus oratioqualis vita, Ep. 114. ]what 


„we know of the luxury and finical dehcacy 


«© of Hortenſius, and his fondneſs for trifles, will 
ec; give usan idea of his ſpeeches very conform- 
„ able to the judgment paſſed on them by 
«© Suntilian; who thought them extremely 


below the reputation he had acquired as an 


e orator. 

« He was ſo nice with regard to his perſon, 
te that he dreſſed himſelf before a looking- 
« glaſs, adjuſting the plaits of his gown after 
the moſt graceful faſhion, and then, to keep 
„them in that ſtate, moſt ſkilfully binding 
« them with his girdle, the knot of which he 
« contrived to hide in one ofthe lappets of his 
«© gown, which ſeemed to fall negligently. 
«©. Fookfſhly fond of his trees, he watered 
(if one may here uſe that word) his Plane- 

trees with auine. And, it is reported, that, 
«« being to plead in a cauſe where Cicero was 


x 


4. likewiſe engaged, he begged his conſent to 
„ changing the hour; becauſe he was under 


% aineceflity of going, without delay, to his 
<«-Tu/tulanvilla, to irrigatewith wine a Plane- 
de tree, which he had there planted. 2 

His paſſion for the fiſh in his ponds was 

-<© no leſs extravagant. Cicero has jeſted upon 


% this folly, more than once, in his letters 
of ſo experienced a ſtateſman at ſo critical . nd 

0 V lars: He tells us that Hortenſius, with re- 
It would be hard to forbear being à little | xers with regard 
b to their money: he durſt not uſe them. 


«. to Atticus. And Yarrg enters into particu- 
« gard to his fiſh, was like miſers wi 


ec And he not only forbore eating them; but | 
« fed them with his own_hands;, when, 


„ as of his ſlaves [probably more.] He 


%, warme3 their Water, leſt they ſhould ſuffer 


4 fram the coldneſs of it; and, it is added, 
«« that (like the orator Craſſus) he wept for 
ec the death bf a lamprey? ' © 82 - 

9 The 
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v. R. 685, The next year L. Cæcilius Metellus (brother of Quintus, one of the, laſt 
| 8 8 ears Conſuls) and L. Marcius Rex, took poſſeſſion of the Conſular faſces: 
364 Con. ut Metellus died in the beginning of January. Another whoſe name is, 
not tranſmitted to us, was choſen in his place; but he likewiſe dying ſoon 
after, and before he could enter upon his office, Marcius governed, ſole 
Conſul, the remainder of the year, the Romens not thinking it proper to 
proceed to a new election: He did nothing memorable during his Conſul- 
ſhip : After the expiration of it, he went into Cilicia, the government of 
5 which had fallen to him. : „ 
v. R. 686. The following year, when M. Acilius Glabrio and C. Calpurnius Piſo were 
Bef. Chr. Conſuls, was memorable for the Gabinian law, which gave to Pompey the 

 .o 6: command of the war againſt the pirates. | 
35 The pirates were, originally, of Cilicia; they owed their beginning do 
| Plut.in the civil diſcords in the kingdom of Syria between the branches of the fa- 

Strat. 1, mily of the Seleucide. The Cilicians, favoured by thoſe wars, and the con- 
xv. fequent diminutions of the royal authority, carried off a prodigious number 
of ſlaves from Syria. It was a very advantageous branch of commerce; 
becauſe the Romans, grown. rich ſince the taking of Carthage and Corinth, 
bought ſlaves without number. The mart for this trade was the iſland of 
Delos; and . often 10, ooo ſlaves, brought thither at once, were ſold the 
ſame day. The kings of Cyprus and Egypt, ever at war with thoſe of 
Hria, favoured the pirates, becauſe. they diſtreſſed that country. Of theſe 
robbers the Romans took little notiee, being diverted by more important 
and more urgent cares from giving attention to them, and from attempting 
to ſuppreſs a power which at firſt appeared contemptible. The war of 


c.23- pirates, nevertheleſs, had not then begun to extend themſelves far: They 


Florus I. confined their courſes to the ſea. between Crete and Cyrene, and between 


111. c. 6. 


thus ſpace, though not very large, they got ſuch rich prizes, that they 
App. Mi- themſelxes gave it the name "af. the Golden Sea. And they confined 


thrid. p. themſelves to. it the rather, becauſe they were not yet ſtrong enough to 


|| concert, was then malter of Aſs, and would not have permitted ther to 
to abandon his 
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the coaſts of Alia, they were ſoon in a condition to fit out triremes and V. R. 686. 
other large veſſels. A multitude of people, ruined by the war between i. * 
Mithridates and the Romans, greatly increaſed the piratic crew; to whom 385 Conf. 
they repaired, . that among them they might find means of ſubſiſ- 
tence, whichthey were deprived of atland : And now the pirates began to 
form armies, and the captains of the ſhips became Generals. They made 
deſcents, ſurprized cities that were not fortified, and, by aſſault, or by 

ſieges in form, took others that were in a condition of defence: and, by 
_ theſe military exploits, they pretended to have ennobled their profeſſion. 
And this notion ſo far ee age that many perſons, conſiderable by birth 
and fortune, aſſociated with them, and were far from thinking they diſ- 
| honoured themſelves by ſo doing. | 


At length they formed a kind of commonwealth, of which Cilicia was 
the center: a country difficult to approach, becauſe of the rocks and ſhoals 
that lined the coaſts. Hence, though an aſſemblage from almoſt all the 
nations of the eaſt, they were called Cilicians. They had magazines, or 
ſtaples, upon the coaſts where they cruized, for depoſiting their booty, and 
had even naval arſenals well ſupplied with every thing neceſſary for 

building and equipping ſhips. They likewiſe erected high towers, from 
whence they might perceive their prey at a vaſt diſtance; and, at length, 
they ſucceeded ſo well, as to engage in their intereſt great and powerful 
cities, Phaſelis, Olympia, and ſeveral others, which the commodiouſneſs 
of a trade, carried on at the ſole riſque and expence of the pirates, induced 
to become their confederates. | „ | 72 
Muræna, whom 'Sylia had left in Aſia, made ſome efforts to ſtop 
the rapid progreſs of their power, but ineffectually: ſo that, in the year 
675, P. Servilius (who had been Conſul the year before) was ſent from 
Rome with both land and ſea forces againſt them. Theſe robbers, never- 
theleſs, had the boldneſs to venture a battle with the Roman fleet; and, 
though the Proconſul obtained the Wee it was not without the loſs of 
a great number of his men. After his victory, he purſued them into their 
retreats, took and demoliſhed ſeveral of their fortreſſes, and even thoſe two 
_ conſiderable cities, Phaſelis and Olympia, which had entered into an alli- 
' ance with them. Making an incurſion into the country, he likewiſe 
forced the city of aura, and ſubdued the nation of the Jſauri. The 
fruit, however, of all theſe conqueſts was little more than the honour to 
Himſelf of a triumph, with the-ſurname of Jſauricus. His triumph was, 
probably, in the Conſulſhip of Lucullus and Cotta, in the year of Rome 
679; in which year the Prætor Marcus Antonius was charged with the 
war againſt the pirates, and had a more extenſive commiſſion, than had Cic in 
ever before been given to a Roman General: for he had the ſuperinten- m. a- 


dence of all theſea coaſts ſubject to the Roman empire. The maritime Aon. 


d This Prætor was ſon of Marcus Antonius, the famous orator, and father of Marc Antony, 


. | 3. countries, 
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V. R. 686. countries, which he was commiſſioned to defend, were made ſenſible of 
#55" uy his authority, no otherwiſe, than by the rapines he there committed: 
385 Conf. and, though his power extended over all the ſeas, he confined his opera- 
tions to the attacking Crete, which had furniſhed ſome troops to the king 
Flor. 1. iii. of · Pontus, and a retreat to the pirates. Florus tells us, that, believing 
+ 7* himſelf -ſure of victory, he carried more chains than arms in his ſhips, 
The Cretans, who, notwithſtanding the reduction of ſo many kingdoms 
and ſtates under the Roman yoke, had hitherto preſerved their liberty, 
were not intimidated. They put to ſea, met him, defeated him and took 
many of his ſhips. To inſult the vanquiſhed, they tied the priſoners to 
the ſails and rigging of their veſſels, . and in that manner returned 
- triumphantly into their ports. Antonius, as meanly diſcouraged now, as 
he had been preſumpruouſly confident before, compleated his infamy by 
. <lapping up à peace with the Crezans. He felt his diſgrace; and, having 
already a bad habit of body, ſhame and grief quickly brought him to his 
end: He died (in 682) bearing the ſurname of Creticus, that had been 

given him in deriſion. JJ ( hag 25 
Vid. ſupr. In the year 684, the war againſt the Cretgns was undertaken by public 


wore above a thouſand d ſhips, well manned and furniſhed with Mtilful 
| Pilots... They 'affected+magnificence, and their ſhips glinered with gold 


When any one, who was taken by chem, declared himſelf a Roman, they pretended 


* 
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* 


far from the ſea. 


But of all the miſchiefs done by the pirates, that which occaſioned Plut. in 


moſt complaints at Rome, was the ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions, a 

matter that always greatly affects the People. The multitude therefore 
were overjoyed at the propoſal. made by Gabinius to commiſſion Pom- 
 _pey to clear the ſeas of thoſe vermin. But the Tribune is ſaid not to 
have been actuated by any zeal for the public welfare, but to have formed 
his project with the ſole view of gaining Pompey's favour, and thereby 


mending his own fortune. He did not indeed name Pompey in the Law, 


but the public voice ſufficiently declared him to be the man intended, 
and the Law was fo worded, as to conftitute, not a General, but a 
Monarch throughout the whole extent of the Roman empire. Gabinius 
propoſed, that, out of the Conſulars, the People ſhould chuſe one, to 
whom the command ſhould be given for three years over the whole Me- 
diterranean, from the pillars of Hercules, and over all the provinces bor- 
dering on that ſea, as far as fifty miles within land. The perſon elected 
was to have power to chuſe out of the Senators fifteen Lieutenants, and 
to take money at diſcretion, both out of the public treaſury, and from the 
farmers of the revenue: and he was to have a fleet of 200 ſail, with 


power to raiſe both ſoldiers and ſeamen, in what numbers he ſhould judge 


— 


neceffary. 


The Senators, who in general were very much alarmed at the Tribune's Vell, Pat. 
+ Ih. e. 3, 
3 "TRY" * 29. ; . P l . l 
exclamed loudly againſt it: they fell upon Gabinius with ſuch rage, that — 


if we may believe Dio, he was near being killed upon the ſpot. The Dio. 


motion, which manifeſtly tended to give the Republic a ſovereign, 


People, informed of the violence offered to their Tribune, turned their 
fury To the Senators, inſomuch that they were forced to ſeek. their 
ſafety by flight. The Conſul Piſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this dccaſion, 
telling Pompey, that, as he trod in the ſteps of Romulus, he ought to 
expect the like end: words, which brought Piſo into the ſame danger 
with which he had threatened . Pompey. For the multitude gathered 
about him, and his life would have been in great hazard, if Gabinius, who 
\ feared the odium that would be brought upon himſelf, by the murder of 

the Conſul, had nor controuled their 7% Oppoſition to the Tribune's bill, 


to be fiightened, and to tremble”: they ſtrucle ſhip, next the water, intimating to their pri- 


omp. 


their thighs, and fell at his feet, to aſk him - foner, that he was now in full tberty to leave 
pardon. | And when they had obtained for- the veſſel, and go whitherſoever he pleaſed; 


giveneſs, they placed. themſelves. about him, and, upon his declining the favour, / U 

Dut on his ſhoes, clothed him in his proper 8 oyerboard. 5 Ts DEL 12% 
Fable: thar (as they faid) they might never The daughter of that very Marcus Anto- 
miſtake him any more; and when, in this 25, who had been appointed to clear the ſeas 


. 
CY 


manner, they had a long while made him their of them, was carried by them from his houſe 
- ſport, they placed a ladder on the fide of their at Miſenum. Plut. in Pomp, 3 


217 
there, infeſted the main roads, and rifled the country houſes that were not J. K. 686. 
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Los T8, from ſome of his collegues, was now the Senate's reſource ; but of the. 
66. Whole number two only, L. Trebellius and L. Roſcius Otbo, had the courage 
385 Conf. to brave the danger. Tp . 125 e 
The day came for the tribes to give their ſuffrages upon the Law in. 
queſtion. Pompey acted his part to perfection. He aſcended the Roſtra, 
and addreſſed the People to ſpare him; [he was then but in the 39th year 
and every body ſaw him in perfect health, and full of vigour; yet] he was. 
quite ſpent with his paſt fatigues; — and — indeed — be was afraid of envy ,— 
He deſired nothing ſo much as the tranquillity of a private life: — Beſides, 
—the Commonwealth had many ather perſons more capable of ſerving it : Of 
_ which capable perſons, however, he would name none; becauſe he would not 
give offence to any worthy man, whom, poſſibly, be might chance not to 

mention. = $5, — 
Cabinius likewiſe played his part in this comedy, undertaking to anſwer 
Pompey's reaſons. He ſaid, it were to be wiſhed that the ſtate abounded 
with men of ſuperior-merit, but that theſe were rare; and when a ſtate was 

ſo happy as-to poſſeſs ons, it ought to reap advantage from his abilities. 
For (turning to Pompey) you were not born for yourſelf only, you were born 

For your country. 55 „ | 
OG The Tribune Trebellius roſe up to ſpeak, but, obſerving that nobody was 
vid. Vol. diſpoſed to hear him, he only pronounced his VzTo. Gabinius thinking 
himſelf authorized by the example of Tiberius Gracchus (in the caſe of his 
collegue Octavius) moved to have Trebellius depoſed from his office: And 
ſeventeen of the thirty-five tribes had already voted for depoſing him, when 

he deſiſted from his oppoſition. 5 | | 


* oo & KReoſcius Otho, intimidated by the danger which his collegue had juſt 


_ eſcaped, and not being able, by any exertion of his voice, to make him- 
ſelf heard, amidſt the noife of a multitude in ſo violent an agitation, only 
lifted” up two fingers in the air, to ſignify that he would have the power, 

Which was propoſed to be given to Pompey, divided between two. The 
People underſtood his meaning perfectly well, and raiſed a cry of indig- 

nation fo loud, that a raven, it is ſaid, flying over the Aſſembly, was 
EZ mo with the noiſe, as with a thunder-clap, and fell dead in the midſt of 
7 . . | SHY. 


m, © Nevertheleſs, the grant of a power fo exorbitant, and unknown to the 
Fi. n Laws, was ftrenuouſly oppoſed hy Catulus, Horten/ius, and all the 


| Pomp. chief men of the Senate (Cz/ar excepted) as dangerous to the public 
* Pio. Hberty, nor fit to be intruſted to any 1 perſon. They alledged, that 

| _ theſe unuſual grants were the cauſe of all the miſery the Republic had 

ſuffered from the proſcriptions of Marius and Sylla, who, by a perpe- 

tual ſucceſſion of extraordinary commands, were made too great to, be 

. controuled by the authority of the Laws; that, though the ſame abuſe of 

power was not to be apprehended from Pompey, yet the thing itſelf was per- 

picious, and contrary to the consTrTUTION of Rome; that the equality of 


* 424 7 
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DEMOCRACY required, that the public honours ſhould be ſhared alike by Y-R. 686. 
all who were worthy of them; that there was no other way to make men 66. 
worthy, and to furniſh the city with a number and choice of experienced 38; Conſ. 
commanders : He concluded - You love Pompey, and you have reaſon —Oa 
* ſo to do. But your affection for him tranſports you too far; you 

* charge him with all the moſt dangerous commiſſions, you expoſe him to 

the greateſt dangers, Should you unfortunately happen to loſe him, In 

„ whom would you place your confidence?“ Upon which, as Cicero ſays, 

be reaped the juſt fruit of his virtue, when they all cried out with one voice, Pro Leg. 
In you, CarvuLvus. ö | | Man. 20. 
The greater part of the day being ſpent in theſe diſputes and ha- 
rangues, it was neceſſary to put off the deciſion of the affair to another Aſ- 

ſembly. Pompey retired into the country, to ſhew his modeſty, and to have 

the honour of being named in his abſence to ſo important an employment. 

As there had been a precedent for the Law a few years before in favour 

of M. Antonius, a man much inferior both in merit and intereſt, it was 

carried againſt the united authority of all the magiſtrates, but with the ge- 

neral inclnarioh of the People. Pompey returned by night to Rome, in 

order to ſhun the concourſe of the multitude, and the congratulations of 

his friends, who, coming to meet him, would have made his entry a kind 

of triumphal proceſſion. At break of day he came abroad, and offered a 
ſacrifice; and the People being again aſſembled, granted him ſeveral 

things, which had not been granted him by Gabinius's law: for they de- 

creed him 500 ſhips, 120,000 foot, 5000 horſe, twenty-four Lieutenants 
to be choſen out of the Senate, two Quæſtors, and 6000 talents. From 116200 l. 
the greateſt ſcarcity of proviſions, which had been known for a long time | 
in Rome, the credit of Pompey's name ſunk the price of them at once, as 

if plenty had been actually reſtored. N | | 

But though the Senate could not hinder the Law, yet they had their re- 

venge on Gabinius, the author of it, by preventing his being choſen one 
*of Pompey's Lieutenants, which was what he chiefly aimed at, and what 

Pompey himſelf ſolicited : though Pompey probably made him amends for 
it ſome other way. Since, as Cicero ſays, he was ſo neceſſitous at this * Peſt red. 
time, and ſo profligate, that, if he had not carried his Law, he muſt have n Senat. 5. 
turned pirate himſe f. . | | 

As Pompey's firſt view was to reſtore plenty to the city, and this by | 
delivering Sicily, Sardinia,” and the coaſts of Africa, the three granaries of Cic. 5 
Rome, from the fear of the pirates, he fo diſtributed his fleet, that in Pl n 
forty days all the ſeas, from the Streights to Greece, were perfectly Pomp. 
cleared: proviſions came in great abundance to the Roman markets, and 
Pompey was extolled to the ſkies. © Only the Conſul 75 through an 


inflexible obſtinacy, prevented, or retarded, the levies of ſoldiers and ſea- 


men which had been granted; which obliged Pompey to return to Rome. 
He was received with the loudeſt 1 and the indignation of the 
e | EF 8 - 1 W People 
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— R. 686. People againſt Piſo roſe to ſuch a height, that they were diſpoſed to deprive 
66. - 


335 Con. 


terpriſe. 


him of the Cant : Gabinius had already drawn up a Law for that 
purpoſe ;. but Pompey would not ſuffer things to be carried to that extre- 
mity. On the other hand, the Senate would not ſupport the Conſul in 
his laſt meaſures ; ſo that Pompey obtained full ſatisfaction. He preſently 
left Rome, and, at Brunduſium, embarked again, in order to finiſh his en- 


* 


The pirates, as faſt as they were driven out of their lurking-places, bent 


their courſe towards Cilicia, which was their moſt ſecure retreat. Pompey, 


in purſuing them to that coaſt, met ſeveral of their ſmall fleets, which ſur- 
rendered to him: he treated his priſoners with great humanity, and this 


conduct very much facilitated the completion of his enterprize : for thoſe 


of the pirates, who had avoided his Lieutenants, becauſe-more ſevere, came 
in from all parts to ſubmit to him, and gave him intelligence of the re- 
treats of the moſt reſolute, and the moſt guilty of their aſſociates. On the 


_ coaſt of Cilicia, near Coracefium, the whole remaining ſtrength of the pi- 
rates, collected into one fleet, waited for him to give him battle. Pom- 
Fey, with a fleet of fixty ſhips, defeated them without much difficulty, 
They ſhut themſelves up in Coracgſium, and ſuſtained a ſiege; but at length, 


thinking it moſt prudent to ſubmit, they ſurrendered to the victor their 
cities, — iflands they had fortified, and, in a word, all their poſſeſſions, 
and themſelves. - | VVV e GE 
And thus was, terminated the war with the pirates, the forty-ninth day 
after the departure of Pompey from Brunduſium. TEE 1 
Pompey, in this expedition, had taken above 20, ooo priſoners, and 
the queſtion. was how to diſpoſe of them. He could not entertain the 


thought of putting them to death; and, on the other hand, it was nat ſafe 


to leave it in their power to renew the late miſchiefs. He reflected (ſays 
Plutarch) that man is neither brutal nor unſociable; that violence is a 


vice contrary to his nature, and may be changed by a change of habita- 


tion, and manner of living, as even the fierceſt of wild beaſts are, by 
ſuch methods, made tame. He reſolved therefore to remove his priſoners 
far from the ſea · coaſt into the inland parts, and there diſperſe them. He 


L ſettled many in certain cities of Cilicia, which were. almoſt deſerted ;. and 
_ eſpecially in Soli, which had been lately ruined by Tigranes. It was af- 


terwards called Pompeiopalis, from the name of its reſtorer. He likewiſe . 


. ... tranſplanted a conſiderable number of them into Achaia, and even into 


Lay. 


.. . Pompey made A great figure in this war with the pirates 3 but his 


Vid. ſupr. 
P. 216. 


— 
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then was, having reduced Cilicia, declaring by them, that they furrendered V. R. ss. 


themſelves to him, and were ready to ſubmit to all that he ſnould com- | 
mand. Ambitious of ruling alone, Pompey, contrary to all reaſon and Plut. in 
decency, received the deputies of the Cretans, and their affociate pirates: Pomp. 
and pretending, that his commiſſion included all Crete, becauſe no part of 
that iſland was fifty miles from the ſea, he, by letter, ordered. Metellus 
to ceaſe the war: and he afterwards ſent thither OZavius, one of his Lieu- 
tenants, to receive the ſubmiſſion of the people; and in his name, and 
by his authority, to eſtabliſh a peace. Metellus paid no regard to theſe 
orders, but. preſſed the ſiege of the place he had inveſted ; ſo that OZavius 
a Roman commander, was ſhut up in a town with pirates, to ſuſtain a 
ſiege againſt a Roman army. When Metellus had forced the place, he 
cauſed the pirates to be executed, and treated OZavius himſelf with the 
utmoſt, contempt : repreſenting to him the unworthineſs of his General's 
conduct, who, to gratify a mean jealouſy, had taken under his protection 
the enemies of Gods and men. | 
This affair continued in ſuſpence till the next year, when the command 
of the war againſt Mithridates was given to Pompey ; who then, being em- 
ployed in more important cares, left Metellus to complete the conqueſt of 
Crete without interfering any more. For this conqueſt, Metellus acquired 
the ſurname of Creticus; but his triumph was poſtponed, through the in- 
trigues of Pompey, . and the Tribunes of his faction. 5 
In the following Conſulſhip of M. Æmilius Lepidus, and L. Volcatius J. R. 687. 
Tullus, Manillius, one of the Tribunes, no ſooner entered on his office, Bf, wy 
than he raiſed a freſh diſturbance in the City, by the promulgation of a 386 Cond. 
Law, for granting to ſlaves ſet free, a right of voting among the tribes ; 
which gave ſo much ſcandal to all, and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed- by the 
SENATE, that he was preſently. obliged to drop it: but being always venal, 
as Velleius ſays; and the tool of other mens power, that he might recover vell. Pat. 
his credit with the People, and engage the favour of Pompey, he propo- l. ii. c. 33. 
ſed a ſecond Law, that Pompey, who was then in Cilicia, extinguiſhing the 
remains of the piratic war, ſhould have the government of Aſia added to bis 
commiſſion, with the command of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Ro- 
man armees in thoſe parts. ; | 4 
This was, as Plutarch obſerves, putting the whole Roman empire into plut. in 
the hands of a ſingle man. The Senate therefore were more alarmed by 8 
this propoſal, than they had been by that of Gabinius: But the People, fl. 
who at that time idolized Pompey, appeared ſo eagerly bent to exalt him, p. 238. 
that of all the Fathers, not one, except Horten/ius and Catulus ( who had 9 ae 


xxxvi. 


It was about eight years ſince Lucullus quired a reputation both of courage and con- 
was firft ſent to that war, in which, by a ſeries duc equal to that of the greateſt Generals. 
of many great and glorious acts, he had ac- TD | (2 
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222 De Roman Hiffory, Book VIII. 
5 R. 687. both been Conſuls) ventured to ſpeak in favour of the ancient maxims. 
| * Servilius Jauricus, a conſular rn ; Ceſar (with a view, perhaps, to 
368 Conf, commiſſions for himſelf of the like irregular kind) and even Cicero 
then Prætor, Cicero, the conſummate patriot, ſupported the Tribune's 
propoſal, * though (as an ingenious and elegant writer obſerves) They 
Obſerva- had not the leaſt pretence of public neceſſity to juſtify it, as they 
che lite © ſeemed to have had in the commiſſion they gave him F the pirates, 
and Wri ** who were, at that time, very formidable enemies: But Lucullus, who 
2 of < commanded in Ala, had overcome Mitbridates in ſeveral battles, and 
p. 5 s was as capable of finiſhing the war, as he whom they appointed to be 
add edit. “ his ſucceſſor. With an eloquence worthy of a better cauſe, he moſt 
„ artfully reflected on Lucullus, whoſe reputation, as well as his authority, 
« was to be made a ſacrifice to the envy. of Pompey: Then he proceeded 
* to deſeant upon Pompey's character, which he ſet off with all the orna- 
„* ments of rhetoric ; attributing to him the whole ſucceſs, not only of 
e the African, Spaniſh, and Piratic wars, but even of that againſt the 
% $laves, the honour of which was ſolely due to Craſſus. Thus by cruel- 
y injuring two of the greateſt Generals that were in the Common- 
% wealth, by a moſt ſervile flattery of the man who was manifeſtly over- 
turning all its LiszzTIEs *, he brought the People to conſent to [or 
rather made the People more ardently deſirous to paſs] the MANILIAN 
« Law: which, had a *® regard to the intereſt of his country been his con- 


2 — —— 


| 
| : 
| 
| 
| 
1 


te tant principle, he ought to have oppoſed as violently, as he did after- 
1 2 __< wards the Agrarian Law, or any other attempt againſt the ſafety and 


“ freedom of the ſtate.” . 


8 Maniliuss 
ite. All theſe remains of Rowan Livzn- Firtue to adhere to thoſe maxims in the Roman = 
: rx, that could ſubſiſt under an gſurped, Anti- DrMocracr.] © But be had the Comſulſbip 

+27 _ . conftitutional, Infamous Axis rockacr, or © nearly in view, and it behoved him there- . 


1 always unjuſt in his judgment of thoſe who | 
„ diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Vin ru: 


OLicarcay ; where not only Officers of 


Truft, and even the higheſt Magiſtractes, but 
Fadiciary Decrees, were openly bought and 
dold.. Vid. fupra, p. 204, 2054 

b e« We wn GEM. eee the diſcourſe 


_ -  ©© which Cicero pronounced. on this occaſion. 
It is more to his honour, as an orator, than 

as a patriot, or commonwealth's man. Dis 
«© cenſures him for it, with a ſeverity which I 1 


4 ſhall not imitate, This hiſtorian is almoſt 


ii. e. their zea/ for the Ariſtocraq] in the 


Vid. ſupr. 


219. 


« times we are ſpeaking of. In truth, it is 
4. very hard to clear Cicero from the charge of 
* not being faithful enough to the maxims of 
« the ARISTOCRACY.” [as if it was a proof of 
$3 2h * 832 5 9 : 


Thbis is ſurely having a faith abſolutely im- 


fore to gain the people's favour, and make 

% ſure of the friendſhip of Pompey. I am, 
- << nevertheleſs, perſuaded, that if Cicero had 
e looked upon Maniliuss project, as a meaſure 


1 pernicious to the Commonwealth, he would 


never have promoted it, for the ſake of any 
e perſonal advantage to himſelf.” fe: If 


plicit-in the virtue and integrity of Cicero, 
ſuch a faith as Cicero, in excuſe of himſelf, 
retends to have had in the virtue of Pompey., 
ow far this faith is defenſible, I ſhall leave 


to the reader's conſideration. Moſt perſons, 


who are members of a Fx EE ſtate, will, I 
imagine, judge, that if Pompey aſpired to the 
commiſſion. in queſtion, or diſcovered a wil-, 
Iingneſs to accept it, he was by no means fit 5 | 
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Manilius's bill, paſſing into a Law, placed Pompey at the utmoſt height . K. 687. 


of his wiſhes; he 


natural diſpoſition, and a long habit of profound diſſimulation, made him 
pretend great affliction, when he received the news of the honour done 
him. His friends vied with each other in expreſſing their joy; but he, 
frowning and ſtriking his thigh, cried out, O Gods ! am I then condemned 
to endleſs labour ? How much better would it have been for me to have lived 
without glory and unknown, than to be thus for ever armed, for ever making 
war! Muſt I then be always expoſed to that envy which perſecutes me? Muſt 
1 never be ſuffered to enjoy, in the tranquillity of a country life, the dear com- 
pany of my wife and children? This diffimulation, this hypocriſy (ſays 
Plutarch“) was intolerable even to his moſt familiar friends, who well 
knew, that, beſide the pleaſure of having his ambition fatisfied, he had 


another exquilite joy, from the mortification of his hated rival Lucullus, to 


whom nothing could be more offenſive, than to be ſupplanted in his com- 


mand by Pompey. © But, before we enter on Pompey's exploits, in the war 
againſt Mithridates, it will be proper to take a view of what had paſſed 


in fa and the Eaſt, ſince the Peace which that prince concluded with 


Hylla, in the year 668 of Rome; and of the preſent ſituation of things in 
that country. C AS bee iced] ge | | | 


Co A MK / 


The occaſion and commencement (in 669 or. 670) of the SzconD Mitus:- 


» 


paric Wax; under the conduct of MuR na. He concludes a peace with 
be King in 672, by order of SYLLAa, then DicTaTOR.. The Third Mi- 
. . THRIDATIC , WAR commences in 679, under the conduct of L. Licmivs 
- LvcvuLLvs, then Conſul : and is carried on by him to the year 687, when 
be is ſucceeded in the command by Porr. 


r HE. King a of Pontus had no ſooner made peace wick the Romans, 
chen he turned his arms againſt the People of Colchis, who had 
thrown off his government : but they requeſting him to give them his 


be truſted with it; unleſs it were intended of Sylla, who, by Laws of his own, eſtabliſhed 
by his conſtituents as a thing eligible and de- the Axis rockAcr, was ſurely, at beſt, no 
firable, to reduce the government to a Me- 


I have obſerved, that this ingenious French leaders; and the SEN ATE itſelf was notori- 
writer ſeems frequently to make the Axis ro- ouſly a 1 Latronum. | 

nA, and the COMMONWEALTH, or FREE N. B. This hiſtorian, in the beginning of 
STATE, ſynonymous terms; whereas the his Hiſtory of W Life, makes fincerity 
Freedom of the Roman People, from the time and veracity parts of his character. 11 


. 
» 


* 


* 
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| aw himſelf raiſed, by the ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens, plut. Dio. 
to a power almoſt equal to that which Suu had forcibly uſurped. But his Appian, 


better than the freedom of outlaws and ba- 
ditti, who are under the guidance of ſuitable 
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9 ſon Mithridates to be their king, and he granting their requeſt, they im- 


P+ 214- 


mediately ſubmitted. The father, nevertheleſs, ſuſpecting that the late 


rebellion might be the effect of his ſon's intrigues to obtain for himſelf a 


kingdom, ſent for him, bound him with chains of gold, and then put him 


to death. 


After this he undertook the reduction of the Boſporani, who had rebel- 


| led at the ſame time with the people of Colchis : and for this enterprize he 


made ſuch great preparations, both of men and ſhips, as r reaſon to 


think he had the Romans more in view, than his rebellious ſub jects. And 
| this ſeemed the more probable, as he retained: ſeveral fortreſſes in Cappa- 
Adocia, notwithſtanding his Engagement, by treaty, to Veld that country to 


Ariobar ane. 

Mur ena, who had been left os Syila in Af 7a with Aides? $ Legions, 
and whqo with much ardency aſpired to, the honour of a triumph, was 
nk of theſe pretexts fer xenewing the war. While this project en- 

all his thoughts, Archelans,, with his wife and children, took re- 
with him. This General had been ſuſpected by Mitbridates, ever 


| fince: the battle. of Crone, and che ſubſequent negotiation with Hl; 


in which the King thought his intereſt had been ſacrificed by his General 


da chat of the ee Archelaus, Who knew his maſter's temper, and 


therefore his own danger, put himſelf for ſafety into Murena's:hands, and 


then urged him to renew the war: an advice which he readily liſtened 


to; it N ſo agreeable to his own predetermination. He entered 


Cappadocia, 


eized the city of Comana, and there plundered the rich 
temple of Bellona. On theſe hoſtilities, the King of Pontus, by an em- 
baſſy *, remonſtrated to Murænà, that he acted contrary to the tre 


a 
lately coneluded. As the | treaty between Sytla and Mithridates bad 


not been put in Writing, the parties having been contented” with the 


App. ibid. 
p- 215 


exeeution of the conditions, Arens anſwered, that he knew nothin of 
Ir. ' IIe centinged bis: incurſions and depredarions, and took up his Win- 
ter. quarters in Cuppadocia. The King fent bis complaints to Rome, and, 
while he waited for an anfwer; fuffered Mirza" unmoleſted to purſue | 
his hoſtilities. At length Calidius arrived, bringing. with him, not a Writ- 


ten decree of the Senate, but a mere verbal or er 7% Muræna, to diſcon- 
tinue the war againſt Mirhridates. At leaft, this is what he faid to the 


Roman General in public, but they faw each other in ptivate, and the war 


went on = before. 


ena. paſſed, the river Hahs, as if Lea march to Sinope, 
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tome Greet philoſophers, who endeavoured, year TO the ae ton and Norba- | 


inſtead of ſerving the King, to render kim nus. 
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Againſt the Roman General, the king detached Gardius, whom he ſoon App. ud. 


after followed in perſon, with numerous forces. The armies approached f“ 
near to each other: the Halys only was between them. Mithridates 
paſſed the river in ſpite of all oppoſition from the enemy. A general 
action enſued, but with what ſucceſs does not appear. Each ſide pre- 
tended to the victory; yet it would ſeem, that neither had great cauſe 
to boaſt; For Mithridates, after the battle, retired towards Colchis, 
and Murena into Phrygia. The king, however, celebrated his pre- 
tended victory by a ſolemn ſacrifice, after the manner of the Perſians, 
from whom he derived his origin. This was the laſt action of the ſe- 
cond war with Mithridates, which had laſted about three years. Sylla, 
being created ' Dictator, ſent his abſolute orders to Muræna to defiſt 
from hoſtilities. Gabinius, the bearer of theſe orders, was likewiſe com- V. 572, 
miſſioned to reconcile the two kings, Mzthridates and Ariobarzanes. 
The Dictator's will was punctually complied with, and, to ſeal the recon- 
ciliation, the king of Pontus gave a great feaſt to Ariobarzanes and 
Gabinius. i FEE] ; a : b 
Muræna ſeems to have had no good title to a triumph, yet he had 
that honour : perhaps Sy/la, who knew in what manner Mithridates had 
celebrated his pretended victory, was willing, for the honour of the Roman 
name, to grant a triumph to Muræna. 1 


Mitbridates, as we have ſeen, had twice made peace with the App. Mi- 
He ſent. Ambaſſadors therefore to Rome, to demand a decree of the V. 673 & 
Senate, authorizing what had been ſtipulated between him and the Roman 674. 
Generals: But as: Ariobarzanes had likewiſe ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to 
complain, that Mitbridates had not reſtored to him all Cappadocia, Sylla, 

who was then Dictator; decreed, that the king of Pontus ſhould, previ- 

ouſly to any new tranſaction, evacuate Cappadocia intirely, as had been 
agreed. Mitbridates obeyed.; and afterwards ſent. a new embaſly finally 

to ſettle the (treaty. ' But Sy/la was then dead, and the thoughts of * He died 
the Romans were ſo much engroſſed with inteſtine troubles and diviſions, 75. 
that the, Ambaſſadors could not obtain audience of the Senate: they ' 
returned. therefore, without an anſwer, to their maſter, who was not ſorry 

to have that pretext for accuſing the Romans of an intention to renew the 
FF ² U ! P 

Hie had taken care to keep his troops in exerciſe, by making war upon 

ſeveral nations on the borders of the Phaſis and mount Caucaſus, and 
likewiſe upon the people of the Cimmerian Boſporus, whom he ſubjected, 
and over wir ie 88e his'fon, Macbargs,, King a logs ho, 8 
And now the; difficulties, into which the war of Lepidus, and, after- V. 675 & 


wards, that of Sertorius, had thrown the Roman Commonwealth, made 676. 

the king of Pontus believe he might renew hoſtilities with advantage. 

However, at firſt, he did not appear himſelf, but engaged Tigranes to 
Vol. III. | Gg | act, 


mans; but he had no written treaty, either with Hlla or Muræna. mad. p. 
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act, who, having entered Cappadocia, became preſently maſter of it, ruined 
twelve Grecian cities in that country, and carried off the inhabitants, to 

the number of 300,000, to people his favourite city, igranocerta. 
In the year of Rome 678 died Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who, by 
Liv. Epit. his will, made the Roman People his heir; whereupon M. Junius Silanus, 
eg. Proconſul of Alia, received orders to go into that kingdom, and reduce 
it into a Roman province. Mithridates, who had long entertained the 
deſign of ſeizing that kingdom, would by no means acquieſce in its 
becoming a part of the Roman dominion. It was at this time therefore 
Vid. upra, he threw off the maſk, and having ſent the famous embaſſy, before ſpo- 
go. ken of, to Sertorius, undertook this his THIRD wan againſt the Romans, 
with more confidence than he had done the two former; his preparations 
being more judiciouſly made. Inſtead of an innumerable multitude of 
Barbarians of different nations and languages, whoſe confuſed noiſes could 
only terrify the ſoft Aiatics, and whoſe arms glittered with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, he aſſembled an army of 120, ooo ſtout ſoldiers, formed and 
Plut. in diſciplined after the Roman manner. To this body of infantry he added 
_ 16,000 troopers well mounted, and 100 chariots armed with ſcythes. He 
likewiſe fitted out a fleet of 400 fail, well manned; and he amaſſed 
above nine 5 of buſhels * corn, which he diſtributed, 45 different 
magazines, along the coaſt. Thus prepared for war, he attacked Bithy- 
v. %½%́k The Conſular Faſces had been transferred to L. Licinius Lucullus 
and M. Aurelius Cotta; and the province of Gallia Ciſalpina, had 


® Conſulſhip of L. OSauius and C. 4ure- tarch's time. He was fortunately abſent from 
lius Cola. beͤ)u.g during thoſe dreadful times, when Ma- 
_ © Plutarch tells us, that the father of ._ rius and Ola cane ch deſolation there. 
lis, who had been Prator in Sey, was ac- He had no ſhare in the Pictator's tyrannical 
cuſed and found guilty of extortion,” and that p ings: Nevertheleſs, Sylla always treated 


his mother, ſiſter of Metellus Numidices, was him as a perſon he efteemed and loved, and 
a woman of very indiſcreet conduct. Luc employed him in his moſt important affairs: 
diſtinguiſhed hamſelf by 'a very uncommon » as à mark of particular friendſhip, .in- 
degree of fraternal affeftion. He was older ſeribed his Commentaries to him, and left 
than his brother Marcus, and therefore fooner wank, U to his ſon (as was before men- 
capable of holding offices; hut never would tioned.) Cicero declares, that Lucullur ſet out 
accept of any office till his brother became from Rome with little or no experience in war, 
le, by his years, of being affociated with and arrived in Aa an accompliſhed general : 

him: And the Roman People were ſo pleaſed but we learn from others, that r had 
with this turn of his mind, that in his abſence ſerved with diſtinction in the Soria War, and 
* they choſe him Zdile, conjointly with that had been Syila s Quæſtor, and in that capa- 
brother who was ſo dear to him: He was city had commanded a fleet, and fought ſe- 
8 much addicted to letters, and could write and veral battles, in all which he came off victo- 
ſpeak readily in the Greek as well as the R- rious. He had been Edile in 674; Prætor 
_ _*_ " manlan A hiſtory of the Mart War, at Reme in 676; and Frætor in Africa in. 
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in Greek, was extant in F. 67. 
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fallen by let to the former: But: news: being faon after brought to Rome, 
that the government of Cilicia was vacant (by the death of L. Octavius, 
who had ſucceeded Servilius Jauricus,) Lucullus, ardently defirous of 
conducting the war againſt Mitbridates, employed all his thoughts to get 
Cilicia aſſigned to him; becauſe, as Cappadecia joined to Cilicia, if he 
obtained this province, the accompliſhment. of his other deſire would be a 
natural conſequence. | 
In order to obtain his witb, he was forced to pay humble court to the 
miſtreſs. of one Cetbegus, an infamous, contemptible man, but who had 
found means to make himſelf ſo very popular, that nothing was done at 
Rome without his approbation; and there was no acceſs to him, but through 
his miſtreſs, Precia. Lucullus gained her by preſents. It. greatly flattered 
her vanity, that a. Conſul, and ſuch a man as Lucullus, ſhould folicit her 
protection. The province of Cilicia was given to him by the People, and, Plut. in 
of courſe, as he had foreſeen, the conduct of the war againſt the king af == 
Pontus. However, his collegue, Cotta, deſiring to have part in that en- 
terprize, obtained of the Senate to ſend him with a fleet to guard the 
Propontis, and to defend Bithynia. | 
Lucullus carried only one legion from Ttaly : He found four in Ala, 

but two of the four were thoſe who (as above related) had formerly * vid.cupr. 
killed Flaccus their General, and afterwards betrayed Fimbria: all ſtout P- 45. 
ſoldiers, experienced in war, and: inured to fatigues, but intractable, 
ſeditious, and. accuſtomed. not to abey their commanders, but to be 
humoured by them. Lucullus bad the fkill to bring them under bet- 

ter * (though not to keep them in obedience to the end of the 

And whereas: the exactions of Sila, and! the oppreſſions and extor- 
tions of the publicans and uſurers, had greatly indiſpoſed the cities of 

Ala towards the Raman government, Lucullus applied himſelf to remedy 

this evil, as much as the cares of the war would allow him to do. He 
checked the Harpies (as Plutarch call them) in their courſe of oppreſſion, 

till he could entirely expel them; inſomuch, that the ſtates of Aa left 

him in full liberty to march without fear to the aid of his collegue Cotta, 

who, by imprudence, had brought himſelf into very great danger. For 

_ arrived in Bithymia, and finding Mithridates there with his army, 

he aſpired to the glory of conquering him without the aid of Lucullus. 
Defeated near Chalcedon both by land and ſea in one day, he loſt 4008 : 
Romans, and above 60 ſhips, and was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Liv. Epit. 
that city, where he had no hope of fuccour, but from his collegue. If, . 


Lucullus had followed the inclinations: of his | ſoldiers, - he would not rtl. "4 | 


have attempted: to relieve Cotta, with whom they were greatly offended, 218. 
on account of his project of conquering without them. They would "pang - 
have had their Sa turn his arms 98 Pontus; but he, yo : 
8 2 | 
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fighting, he ſhould force Mithridates at wes his enterprize.” * | 


The Roman Hiſtoryv. Book VIII. 
called them together, declared to them, that he had rather reſcue a ſingle 
Roman citizen from danger, than conquer all the dominions of Mithri- 
dates. He began his march therefore towards Bithynia; upon advice of 
which, Mitbridates left Chalcedon and Cotta, and met Lucullus near 
Otryz, a city of Phrygia; but a maſs of fire falling between the two 
armies, this prodigy ſo terrified them, that they ſeparated, as it were, by 
conſent. Lucullus, judging from the enormous multitude which followed 
Mithridates, that he would ſoon be obliged to retire for want of provi- 


. ſions, , reſolved to avoid an action. 3 it ſo fell out: the king 
decamped, and, to conceal his march, ſet forward in a very dark and 


rainy night, and arrived before Cyzicum, an important city“, and one of 
the keys of Mia. The inhabitants had ſuffered a conſiderable blow in 
the naval battle of Chalcedon, where they had loſt 3000 men and ten 
ſhips, ſo that he expected to carry the place with eaſe. He formed ten 


camps about it, and made his fleet ſhut up the two: extremities of the 


Streight, that ſeparated the iſland from the continent. Lucullus, never- 
theleſs, who had followed the enemy, and had encamped at a ſmall di- 
ſtance from them upon an eminence, where he was ſafe from inſult, and 
at hand to cut off their proviſions, boaſted to his ſoldiers, that, without 


The Cyzicenians ſuſtained the ſiege with wonderful reſolution, only they 
were ſomewhat diſturbed for having no news of the Roman General. They 
could ſee his camp, but did not know that it was his; for the enemy had 


made them believe, that it was the camp of the Armenians and Medes, ſent 


App. Mi- 
thrid. 
221. 


by Tigranes to the aid of Mitbridates. Lucullus very ſoon found means 


to undeceive them. | 


The king's army began to ſuffer famine; however, he would not yet 
abandon his enterprize: only, to be leſs ſtraitened for want of proviſions, 
he ſent away almoſt all his cavalry; the beafts of burden, and that part of his 


infantry, Which, having ſuffered moſt; | was leaſt capable of ſervice. Lu- 
cullus intercepted this detachment, near the river Rhyndicus ; many were 


killed on the ſpot, and 15, ooo taken 8 together with 6000 horſes, 
and a prodigious number of beaſts of burden. Lucullus brought all to 
his camp, paſſing within view of the beſiegers, in a kind of triumph. 
The famine increaſed in the king's camp; for the ſea, by which he had 
been hitherto. ſupplied with proviſions, became impracticable on account 
of the bad ſeaſon. Many rn died of hunger, ſome fed on human 


fleſh; others, who, abhorring that diet, fed upon graſs and herbage, ſunk 
through weakneſs; and the great number of the dead, that remained 
without burial, brought the plague into the camp: Mithridates, neverthe- 
es, continued the ſiege, waiting the ſucceſs of ſome batteries he had planted. 
JJ t = 

It was abont fifty miles in circumference, and fituated in an iſland of the Propontir. | 


35 
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The Cycizenians, who knew the weak condition of his troops, made a 
vigorous ſally, deſtroyed his works, and burnt all his engines. Nothing 
remained now for the king but flight, and this was difficult in the pre- 
ſence of a victorious army. To divert the thoughts of Lucullus to an- 
other object, he equipped another ſquadron of ſhips, that was to go to the 
Agean lea. Ariſtonicus, the admiral, carried ten thouſand pieces of gold 
with him, in order to corrupt, if poſſible, Fimbria's legions, which 
Mithridates had long been in hopes of ſeducing. His hopes had 
ſome foundation, as thoſe ſoldiers were mutinous and ſeditious, and had 
been adherents to Marius's faction, of which he had actually with him 
ſome perſons, ſent to him by Sertorius. Fimbria's ſoldiers pretended to 
liſten to the propoſals of Ariſtonicus, but, having contrived to draw him 
to a place, where they were maſters, ſeized both his gold and him, and 
killed thoſe that accompanied him. EN 3 


In the mean time, Mithridates was making the beſt diſpoſitions he App. Mi- 


could for retiring from before Cyzicum. He directed two of his Generals ud. P- 
to march his land forces, which were ſtill about 30,000, to Lampſacus. As. 
for himſelf, he embarked for Parium, and had a fafe paſſage ; but his 

land army was purſued, and overtaken near the Granicus (or the Æſepus) 

by the Romans, who cut in pieces near 20,000 of them, and took many 
priſoners. Thoſe few that efcaped ſhut themſelves up in Lampſacus. 
Lucullus appeared before the place, and they would have fallen into his 
hands, if Mitbridates had not ſent ſhips to carry them off with all the in- 
habitants. The Roman General returned to Cyzicum and was received 

with acclamations by the inhabitants, who, in honour of him, inſtituted a 
feſtival, which they called Lucullea., ene, > 

It is faid, that Mitbridates, in this unfortunate expedition, did not loſe Plut. in 
leſs than 300,000 men, including the neceſſary followers of an army. Tue. 
Tucullus turned his thoughts to drive Mithridates entirely out of Bithy- 
nia; but, for that purpoſe, he wanted a fleet, Mzitbridates being maſter of 

the ſea: Nevertheleſs, he declined . an offer made him by the Senate of 
3000 talents, to equip a fleet : He anſwered, that the zeal and fidelity of 

the allies of the Republic would ſupply him with what he wanted. Ac- Ibid. 
cordingly he drew together a great number of ſhips from the cities of Afa, 
and, in a little time, was able to diſtreſs Mithridates by ſea, as well as by 


land. His lieutenants, Voconius Barba and Valerius Triarius, took the prin- App. Mi- 
cipal cities of Bithynia, Apamea, Pruſa, Prufias, Nicæa: and Mithriaates, ko; p. 


after a ſhipwreck, in which he loſt a great number of veſſels, near Parium, 
was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Nicomedia, whither Cotta firſt, and after- 
| wards Triarius, came to beſiege him. SAN FEE PD ons Dont d append 

* The fiege of Cyzicum ſeems to have been raiſed in the beginning of the Con'a'ſhip of 
begun towards the end of the year 679, in M. Terentius Varro Lucullus and C. Caſſius 
which L. Lucallus was Conſul; and it was Varus, year of Rome 6606. Thy 
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23 The Roman Hilary. Book VIII. 
: The king, far from being driven to deſpair by ſo much bad ſucceſs, 
or from confining himſelf to the ane actually — away a fleet to 
ſupport the revolt which Spartacus had excited in Italy. He had given 
the command of this fleet to two of his own officers, and M. Marius, 
whom Sertorius had ſent to him with the title of Proconſul. Lucul- 
lus ſailed in queſt of this fleet, found. i: the road of Lemnos, and 
deſtroyed the whole, being thirty-two ſhips of war, with a great num- 
ber of tranſports; and the three admirals were made priſoners. Lucul- 
lus, conſidering Marius as a traitor to his country, and apprehending that 
he might eſcape due puniſhment, by. 5 ſword in hand, had taken the 
precaution, before the battle, to order his ſoldiers not to kill any man who 
| had but one eye, which was Marins's caſe; the victor put him to death by 
torture. - 

The intire evacuation of Bitbynia by Mitbridates, was the conſequence 
of this victory; for having received advice, that Zucullus was advancing 
againſt him with the utmoſt En, he ſet ſail from Nicomedia, to re- 
turn into his own kingdom : But not far from Heraclea a violent ſtorm 
diſperſed his fleet, and ſunk many of his ſhips. The whole coaſt was co- 
vered with the wrecks; and this completed the ruin of his maritime forces. 
Being himſelf in a ſhip too large to approach the ſhore, during the violent 
agitation of the ſea, he was conſtrained to go on board a pirate's ſloop; in 

| . 5 he eſcaped to Heraclea. 5 : 5 
.Memnon. This city did not belong to him; but was a petty Grecian Republic, 
apud Fhot. which, diſcontended with the exactions of the Romans, and yet dreading 
their power, remained fluctuating between the two parties. It was by 
means of a ſecret intelligence, with one of the principal citizens, that the 
king got admittance ; but, being once admitted, he eaſily brought the 
citizens to declare in his favour: after which, under pretext of defending 
the town againſt the Romans, he placed there a garriſon of 4000 men, 

then marched to 'Sinepe, and from thence to Amiſus. 45 | 
Lucullus, after conferring with Cotta, left to him the care of 
beſieging Heratlea, gave the command of the fleet to Triarius, and reſol- 
ved in perſon to purſue Mitbridates by land, and carry the war. into his 


Luc. 


The king neglected nothing in ſo preſſing a danger, ſent Ambaſſadors 

and ni, to the We Parthien kings and to the kings of Scy- 

App. Mi- #bia, The miniſter whom he ſent into Sqthia betrayed him; carrying the 
thrid. p. gold and preſents, with which he was intruſted, into the camp of Lucullus. 
wage The king of Parthia would have prong to do with a quarrel that ſeemed 
| _— to him. Only Tigranes, ſolicited by one of his wives, the daugh- 
ter of Mithridates, made ſome promiſes, but was not in haſte to put 
them in execution., The king of Pontus, thus reduced. to place all his 
hopes in himſelf, undertook to traverſe the march of Lucullus, ſending 

R. V. 680. I © Tron troops to haraſs. him, and intercept his convoys; — 


Chap. vii. De Roman Hiſtory, 23T 14 
that the Roman General, in order to have bread, made 30, ooo Gallo Greeks, 1 i 
each with a medimnus of corn upon his ſhoulders, march along with the * Some- "28 
army. But this ſcarcity was of no long duration: the Roman army ſoon 3 is _— | 
found itſelf in a plentiful country; which, not having for a long time paſt buſhel. 1 
experienced the calamities of war, ſupplied the conquerors with fuch Plut. in ; Y 
abundance, that an ox was fold for a drachma, a ſlave for four, and the Le. A 
reſt of the booty was reckoned of no value, becauſe they could find no . 
purchaſers. 5 bo | BY 

Lucullus, not meeting with any reſiſtance, laid ſiege to two cities, 8 
neighbouring one to the other, Amiſus and Eupatoria. He did not, how- "© 
ever, preſs the ſiege of thoſe places. Blocking them up, he advanced 1 
into the country as far as Themiſcyra, near the Thermodon. His ſoldiers, WHY 


greedy of plunder, were much diſſatisfied with his manner of carrying on 

the war. Many places, which had ſurrendered to him, he had received 

on capitulation : he had taken none by force of arms: and it was mani- 

feſt that he intended to ſpare Amiſus, which was one of the royal cities of 

Mithridates, who had a palace in it. Lucullus deſpiſed their mur- 

murs, but thought himſelf obliged to juſtify his conduct to thoſe, who 

thought that he did not follow Mitbridates cloſe enough, but impru- | 

dently gave him time to aſſemble new forces. There is nothing I wiſh Plut, ibid. 

* more, ſaid Lucullus, than to ſee Mithridates again at the head of 

« an army, numerous enough to make him believe he is in a condition to- 

contend with us, and under no neceſſity of flying at our approach. 

Should he deſpair of defending himſelf by his own ſtrength, he will 

« have recourſe to his ſon-in-law Tigranes, king of Armenia, the moſt pow- 

« erful prince of fa, and who is ſeeking a pretence for making war a- 
« painſt us: and what more ſpecious pretext can he have, than that of 
« defending a prince his ally, who implores his protection?“ In fact, Lu- 
cullus ſuffered the reſt of the campaign to pals without any conſiderable 
furprize, and Mitbridates took advantage of this inaction to draw toge- 

a ther, during the winter, 40, ooo foot, and 4000 horſe, with which, in the 
beginning of the ſpring, he paſſed the Iycus, and marched to meet the Ro- 
mans, who were advancing in queſt of him. | de. 

The two armies, though for a conſiderable time in view of each other, came · y. 687. 
to no general engagement. In a ſkirmiſh of the cavalry, Mithridates had all +. ag 
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the advantage; inſomuch that the Roman, ſenſible of the enemy's ſuperiority ,. > * 4 { 
in horſe, and therefore of the neceſſity of avoiding the plains, removed his 1 
camp to an eminence, where he could not be forced to. fight againſt his will. 1 
It was about this time, that Lucullus narrowly eſcaped being aſſaſſi- plut. in 1 
nated by Olthacus, prince of the Dandarians, a nation in the rieighbout? Lucull. ' 28 
hood of the Palus Mzotis. This prince having promited Mirbridntes | i 6 
10 rid him of Lucullus, came to the Roman camp as a deſerter, and io + 5 
„T. Octlins Ponlicala and Cn, Corn. Lentalus Clidianas. 1 
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far inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of the General, as to be often 


admitted to his table, and even to his councils. The Dandarian, having 


.choſen a day for the execution of his purpoſe, commanded his ſervant 


to. keep his horſe in readineſs for him without the camp; and, at noon, 


when the exceſſive heat diſpoſed every body, ſoldiers and officers, to take 


ſome repoſe, he went to Lucullus's tent, expecting to be readily admitted. 


But as Lucullus, who had fatigued himſelf very much the day before, 
and had paſſed the night without ſleep, was juſt then laid down to reſt, his 


ſervant ſignified this to O/zhacus. The prince, nevertheleſs, anſwered 
peremptorily, That he would go in; for that he muſt ſpeak to the General 
upon an affair of importance. To which the ſervant replied, There is no- 
thing more important than my maſter's health : and then, without hearken- 
ing any further to him, roughly with both his hands puſhed him away. Ol. 
thacus, afraid of being ſuſpected, left the camp immediately, and returned 
to Mithridates. ' 5 


Chap. vii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
legions entered the camp. A body of Gallo-Grecian horſe purſued Mitbri- 


dates ſo cloſe, that it would have been ſcarce poſſible for him to eſcape, had 


not the purſuers found in their way a mule loaded with gold. Their ſtop- 
ping to ſeize the rich prey * gave him time ſufficient. He arrived at Comana, 
and from thence went to Tigranes in Armenia. By this victory, all Pontus 


233 


was ſubjected to the Romans. Lucullus took the city of Cabira, where Mi- App. Mi- 
thridates had paſſed the deere ee. ; hither came the commanders of thridat. 


forts and caſtles*, bringing the 


eys of them to the victor without delay. Piut. in 


He followed Mithridates in his flight, till he learned that the king had en- Luc. 


tered the dominions of Tigranes : then, turning back, he reduced Armenia 
Minor, and ſome nations in the neighbourhood of Colchis : after which he 
led his army towards the cities of Amiſus and Eupatoria, which had been 
only blockaded during his abſence. He preſently took Eupataria by aſ- 
aſſault: Amiſus coſt him more trouble, having a good engineer for its go- 
vernor, a man well ſkilled in the ſcience of defending towns. Lucullus, ne- 
vertheleſs, chuſing a time to aſſault the walls, when the governor did not 
expect it, carried the place. The governor made his eſcape by ſea, and, in 
going off, ſet the city on fire, the better to ſecure his retreat; or, perhaps, 


to prevent the Romans from enriching themſelves with the plunder. It was 


The king's f kad Siken inbe ts inctrienbly rained. e 


hands of the Romans; and, though Lucullus had 
given orders that particular care ſhould be 
taken of him, yet thoſe to whoſe charge he was 
committed, having diſcovered that he had 5oo 
ieces of gold about him, killed him for the 
lake of the money. Plut. in Lucull. 
- Lucullus had likewiſe forbid the ſoldiers 
to plunder the camp, it being, probably, his 
purpoſe to have all the ſpoil collected, and then 
equally diſtributed among them, according to 
ancient cuſtom, But times were changed : the 
- ſight of ſo many gold and filver veſſels, pur- 
ple carpets, and other rich ſpoil, made — 
regardleſs of the General's orders. App. Mithr. 
227. | 1 
8 In theſe caſtles, the Roman General found 
rm treaſure and many priſoners, who had 
n long ſhut up. Of theſe ſome were Greets, 


other princes of the royal family, whom the 


public ſuppoſed to be dead. Wes the fiſter 
of Mithridates, and widow of Nicomedes, be- 
came Lucullus's priſoner on this occaſion, and 
very fortunately for her: For the ſiſters and 
wives of Mitbridates, who had not fallen into 


the hands of the Romans, but were kept under 


ard, near Pharnacia, periſhed miſerably. 
The king, not finding Tigranes very forward 
to aſſiſt him, and therefore thinking himſelf 


das to Pharnacia, with orders to his two ſiſters, 
Roxana and Statira, who had never been 
married, and were then about forty years of 
age, to die. Roxana loaded with impreca- 
tions her barbarous brother: the other, affect - 
ing an heroic courage, highly praiſed the 


goodneſs of the king, who, not being able to 
protect them, fred em at leaſt ha ſhame 


NV. 682. 


of captivity,'and-perhaps of a treatment moſt = 


unworthy of their rank. 


Berenice and Monimia, two. of the king 8 


wives, periſhed in the ſame caſtle. Bereni ce 


was accompanied by her mother, then very 
old, who would ſhare with her daughter the 
cup of poiſon ; and ſhe quickly expired. But 
the daughter, being young, was not fo ſoon 
diſpatched ; ſo that Bacchrzas, being in haſte, 


' ſtrangled her. When Bacchidas ſignified to 


Menimia the king's order to die, which left her 
to chuſe what kind of death ſhe 1 
ſnatched off the diadem that cnciceled her 8 


ſelf up by it: but, the weight of her | 
broking it, 2 ay 2 the ground and 
it upon it, ſaying, Vrete ndage, couldft 
z A me ſuch a ſervice as 3 lea ! 
And then ſhe preſented her throat to the eu- 
nuch's ſword. Plut. in Lucull. 


and, having put it round her neck, hung her- 
y ſoon 


* Conſulſhip of Ca. Aufidius Oreftes and L. Corn. Lentulus Sura. 
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originally Grecian, and a colony from Athens ; for which reaſon eſpecially, 


the victor was very deſirous to ſave it. He would have had his ſoldiers ex- 
tinguiſh the fire, and forbear plundering ; but ſeeing them ready to muti- 
ny, he ſuffered them to plunder, hoping that this would engage them to 
ſtop the conflagration. But they, on the contrary, ſearching into every 


dark corner with torches * for hidden treaſures, ſet fare themſelves to a great 


e 


Plut. in 
Luc. 
V. 683. 


number of the houſes. A heavy rain, however, happily falling, extinguithed 
the fire. Lucullus gave orders for rebuilding what was deftroyed, and fig- 
nalized his humanity in many inſtances ; after which he ſet out for Ala, 
there to paſs the winter, ſending, at the ſame time, his brother-in-law, Ap- 


Pins Claudius, to Tygranes, to demand of him to deliver up Mitbridates to 


Ala was, at this time, in a fate of extreme diſtreſs. The fine of 20,000 
talents, laid on by Sylla, had given accaſion to numberleſs oppreſſions by 
the Roman farmers of the taxes, and by the uſurers. The cities were con- 
ſtrained to ſell the ornaments of their temples, and the paintings and ſtatues 
which adorn their public buildings. - Fathers ſold their ſons and * 6 
ters: and, even this, they themſelves were ſo 'cruelly treated, that 
ſlavery, into which they fell at laſt, ſeemed to them à redemption from it. 
Lucullus, to remedy theſe evils, in the firſt place, prohibited the exacting a 
greater intereſt than twelve per cent. which it was the cuſtom of the Ro- 


mans to pay for money lent. In the ſecond place, he entirely cancelled 


thoſe debts, of which the intereſt had exceeded the principal. And, laſtly, 
he decreed, that the fourth part of the debtor's eſtate ſhould be made over 
tothe creditor, till the diſcharge of the debts z declaring farther, that who- 
ever ſhould add the intereft ' to the principal, and exact intereſt for the 
whole, ſhould loſe both abſolutely. By theſe methods, in leſs than four 
years the debts were paid off, and the eſtates became clear in the hands. of 
the owners. The ufurers, though they had already received 40, ooo talents+, 
the double of the principal ſum ; yet, accumulating intereſt upon intereſt, 
pretended that 80,000 talents were ſtill due to them from the province. 

In great wrath therefore were theſe uſurers; and they hired certain mer- 


| cenary orators to declaim againſt Lucullus at Rome; where, the greater part 
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of thoſe who governed the State being in debt to the ſame uſurers, theſe 
doubted not of the ſucceſs of the invectives. Luqullus, however, enjoyed 
the unmixed delight of being inceſſantly blefled by multitudes, and even 
whole nations, which he had relieved from miſery. The fame of his juſtice 
ſpread into the neighbouring provinces, and made them envy the happi- 
neſs of the people who had ſuch a governor, | N 


: 


- 146 Ladle is reported to have wept when he from deſtruction; but his own hard fate would 


a the deſolation of this oy; and to have make him refemble. Mummius, who took Co- 


— 


e e eee e 
upon Fylla as the happieſt of men, in that he f 7,7 50, oo0 I. | 


had been willing and able to Athens i 15,500,000 l. 


M. Licinius Craſſus an Pompeius Magnus, I 
1 1% «33 n 


lap. vii. The Roman H:/tory. 235 . BY 
In the mean time, Appius Claudius returned from the court of Tigranes, "= 
to whom he had been ſent to demand Mithridates. | 1: 
Tigranes was, at that time, the moſt erful king of Aja; much more Plut. in 1 
powerful than his father had been, who had reigned over a part only of _ = | T1. 
Armenia. He had paſſed his youth as a hoſtage among the Parthians, and p. 53x. 11 
did not obtain his liberty, without making a ceſſion to them of a conſider- 
able part of the dominions of his anceſtors; but he had no ſooner moun- 
ted the throne, than he conceived thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf; and, 
having ſubdued ſeveral petty. princes his neighbours, he thence aſſumed 
the pompous title of King of Kings. Having augmented his ſtrength-by 
theſe conqueſts, he retook from the Parthians the country which he had 
been obliged to reſign to them; and he even entered their territory, and 
ravaged it. He ſubdued Meſopotamia, and filled it with Greeks, tranſplan- 
|; ted from Cilicia and Cappadocia. He conſtrained the Arabians, called Sce- 
nite, to quit their deſerts ; and, having ſettled them in permanent abodes, 
employed them in carrying on the commerce of the different parts of his 
vaſt dominions. And, at length the Syrians, quite tired out by the divi- 
fions that were perpetually reviving between the princes of the houſe of the 
Seleucidæ, caſt themſelves under his protection: And it was in the city of 
Antioch, the capital of the kingdom of Syria, that he gave audience to 
Appius Claudius. e | 
This courſe of proſperity, not interrupted by any ſtroke of adverſe Plut. in 
fortune, had rendered Tigranes frantic with pride. He had amongſt his Luc. 
ſervants ſeveral kings, whom he conſtrained to wait upon him; and parti- 
- cularly four, who, when he was on horſeback, attended him on foot, 
meanly habited-; and, when he gave audience ſitting upon his throne, they 
ſtood on each ſide with their hands acroſs, to expreſs, by that attitude, that 
they were humble ſlaves,” ready to ſuffer whatever their imperious maſter 
This theatrical ſhew made no impreſſion upon Appius. When he was 
admitted to an audience, he told the monarch plainly, that he was come 
to carry away Mithridates as a conquered enemy, deſtined to adorn 
the 3 of Lucullus; and to declare war againſt Tigranes himfelf, 
in caſe of his refuſal to deliver up the king of Pontus. Fhe Armenian, 
having never heard a word of ſuch freedom, during the five and twenty 
years he had reigned, was difconcerted by the unexpected haughtineſs of 
the young Roman. Nevertheleſs, he affected to appear unmoved, and 
anſwered with an air of 8 that he would not abandon his fatlier- 
in-law ; and that, as to himſelf, if the Romans thought proper to begin 


a war with him, he ſhould know what meaſures to take in his defence, 
and would make them repent of their aggreſſion. As Cucullus, in his 
letter to him, had ſtiled him only King, not King of Kings, he pur on 
y the name of Lucullus, without 

| adding 


| the ſuperſcription of his anſwer, on] 
v1 | H h 2 
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adding IMpERATOR. However, he did not omit to ſend the cuſtomary 
preſents to Appius: and, when the Roman refuſed them, Tigranes inſiſted, 
adding other preſents more conſiderable. ' Appius, judging it not proper 
to appear ſo much out of humour, as to act towards the king like an ene- 
my, accepted a cup, but ſent back the reſt, and returned to Lucullus with 
all poflible expedition. e rite 

This embaſſy had a effect in favour of Mitbridates; with 
regard to whoſe intereſts Tigranes had hitherto ſhewn himſelf remarkably 
cold, having never ſo much as ſeen him, ſince his coming into Armenia. 
* now he invited him to court, and had frequent conferences with 

W | 8 | 

Lucullus had no ſooner received the anſwer of Tigranes, than he prepared 
to carry the war into that prince's dominions. Leaving Alia, he rejoined 


his army in Pontus, where Cotta had juſt got poſſeſſion of Heraclea, after a 


two year's fiege; the commander of the garriſon having betrayed the 


town to Triarius, the Roman admiral, who attacked it by ſea. Cotta car- 


great clemency. | 


followed their example; and having before courted the friendſhip o 


ried off great numbers of the inhabitants into captivity, rifled the temples 
of their treaſures, and of their ſtatues of the Gods; and, when he was 
poſſeſſed of all the riches of the place, he ſet it on fire, reducing the greater 
part of it to aſhes : after which he returned to Tah, leaving the troops, 
that had been under his command, to Lucullus. | 
The people of Heraclea having ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to complain 
of Cotta s violences, he was very ill received there at his arrival. Memnon, 


and thoſe of the inhabitants, who had 


The only conſiderable place, which remained to Mitbridates in Pontus, 
was the city of Amiſus, and this very ſoon ſurrendered. Lucullus paſſed the 
winter in Pontus, whilſt he was there, received ambaſſadors from 
Machares, one of the ſons: of Mithridates, who had made him king of 
Boſporus. This prince, ſeeing his father abandoned by all his . 3 

Lu- 


cullus, during the ſiege of Sinope, ſent him now a crown of gold. Lucul- 
| 2 on his part, acknow Machares king, and the ally and friend of 


people. 
| The 
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The next year (684) nothing was talked of, but the mighty prepara- * * 684. 


tions of Tigranes, who, in conjunction with Mitbhridates, was ſcon to enter 
Lycaonia and Cilicia; and thence to go and attack the Romans, even in the 
province of Ala. 


Lucullus, deſpiſing ſuch an enemy, diſdained to keep upon the defenſive, 


and leaving Sornatius, one of his Lieutenants, with 6000 men, to keep the 
country in awe, he, with only 12, ooo foot and 300 horſe, marched away 
to attack Tigranes in the heart of his kingdom. | 

As the Armenian king was one of the moſt powerful ſovereigns at that 
time in the world, the enterprize of the Roman General ſeemed raſh to 


many. His ſoldiers followed him with reluctance; and at Rome, when Plut. in 
his deſign was known there, ſome orators, inſtigated by his enemies, ex- Le. 


claimed that Lucullus made war upon war, not by neceſſity, nor for the 
ſervice of the Commonwealth, but to be always at the head of an army, 
and to enrich himſelf more and more, — of the dangers to which 
he expoſed the State. | 

Nevertheleſs Lucullus purſued his plan, croſſed the kingdom of Ariobar- 
zanes (a prince always in alliance with the Romans) and advanced to the 


Euphrates, which he paſſed without much difficulty, and encamped that 


day upon its banks. The following days he croſſed Sophene, without 
hurting the country in the leaſt; which gained him the affection of the 
inhabitants, ſo that they received the Roman troops with joy, and ſu 
plied them with all the proviſions they needed. He was extremely 
defirous to advance; and his ſoldiers having expreſſed ſome eagerneſs 
to attack a fort, which was ſaid to be full of riches, There's the fort wwe 
muſt take, ſaid Lucullus to them, pointing to mount Taurus, which was 
very diſtant ; what we leave behind us will be the reward of our victory. 
He continued his march, and having paſſed the Tigris, drew near to Li- 
granocerta. . | ER ET FF; | 
That Lucullus ſhould thus penetrate to the very center of the enemy? 
country, without oppoſition, cannot but ſeem wonderful, The ſenſcleſ: 


and almoſt incredible pride of Tigranes was the cauſe of it. The firſt. 


man who brought the news of Lucullus's approach had his head cut öff, 
. in rewatd of his ſervice. After this example, we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
that nobody was in haſte to bring advice of the motions of the Roman 
army ; and, while the king's dominions were actually a prey-to the enemy, 
his courtiers ſaid to him in flattery, that Lucullus would be a great General, 
indeed, if he only ventured to ſtay at Epheſus, and did not immediately 
fly from Afia, when he ſhould ſee what an innumerable multitude of 
ſoldiers he had to contend with. But, at length, Mithrobarzanes, one of 
thoſe who had eaſieſt acceſs to him, ventured to tell him the truth, and 
inform him of the arrival of Lucullus. Tigranes, ſtill beſotted with the 
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notions of his on grandeur, commiſſioned this courtier to go with 3000 
horſe and a ſtrong body of foot, and bring him the Roman General 


alive, and put his army to the ſword. The event was, that Mitbrobar- 
zanes, falling with fury "yp 


on an advanced part of the: Roman army 
when pitching their camp, loſt his life in the action, and the troops were 


cut in pieces. Tigraxes began then to open his eyes, and to ſee his dan- 

and finding himſelf obliged to abandon Tigranocerta, he retired to- 
wards mount Taurus, in order to collect his forces from all parts of his, 
dominions; ſending at the ſame time to Mitbridates to come and join him. 
Lucullus, by ſeveral detachments, did all he poſſibly could to hinder the 


aſſembling of Tigraness troops, and to haraſs the king himfalf, in his 


retreat. Muræna fell upon him in a paſs, and ſo diſtreſſed him, that he 
was conſtrained to fly with precipitation, leaving his . baggage. a prey to 
his enemies. But as it was impoſſible for Lucullus to ſubſiſt his army long 


in an enemy's country, without a victory, he, in order to draw Tigranes 


to a general battle, reſolved to beſiege Tigranocerta, his beloved city, 
his. own work, and his glory, and which tie had called after his own 
name. The king, ſomewhat humbled at firſt by the checks he had received, 
hſtened to the counſels of Mithridates, who, by letter, and by Taxiles, 
one of the beſt Generals of the Armenian, adviſed him not to give battle to 
the Romans, Troops invincible in aktion; but deſtroy them, by employing 


his numerous cavatry to cut off their proviſions. But when Tigranes ſaw 10 


great à number of ſoldiers, of different nations, aſſembled round him, 
Armenians and Gordyanians, Medes and Adiabenians, led by their kings; 
Arabians from the country between Babylon and the Perſian gulph; Alba- 
nians and Therians from the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea; and even the free 
nations and Nomades (Tartars) from the neighbourhood: of the Araxes, 
who, being ſubject ta no prince, were allured by the preſents. and largeſſes 
of the Armenian king, this monarch returned to his former confidence: and 
in this confidence he was mightily;upheld-by the folly of all around him; 
whoſe diſcourſes, at banquets and counecils, were nothing but empty 
boaſtings and menaces. Intoxicated with pride and preſumption, he 


thought the advice, to avaid fighting, which Taxiles continued. to give, 


had the appearance of treachery, and it had like to have coſt that officer 
his head. And as for Mithridates, the Armenian ſuſpected him ef givi 


ng 
the ſame counſel; from envy. This ſuſpicion made Tigraxes in haſte for 


a battle, left the king of Pontus ſnould eome and ſhare with him the glory 
of defeating the Romans; and having exprefled his concern that he had 


only Lurullus to fight with, and not all the Roman Generals together, he 
put his hole a id mahl % $1] 

His forces were, in reality, numerous enough to inſpire fo vain a prince 
with great confidence: For he had twenty thouſand archers and flingers, 


and fifty- five thouſand horſe, ſeventeen thouſand of which might be ſaid to 
be caſed up in iron, fo:covered they were with their impenetrable armour ; 
W DE | a | | and 
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and his infantry amounted to an hundred and fifty thouſand men, beſides 
the pioneers and other labourers, to the amount of thirty-five thouſand. 
When this prodigious multitude had paſſed mount Taurus, and was near 
enough to be perceived from Tigranocerta, the beſieged raiſed ſhouts of joy, 
and > co the top of the walls menaced the Romans, by pointing to that 
cloud of avengers.. | e 
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Lucullus called a council to deliberate upon the meaſures 2 to be Plut. ibid. 
C 


taken. Some were for having him raiſe the ſiege, and march againſt T5- 


Frauen others adviſed him to continue the ſiege, and not leave behind 
him a place fo important, and furniſhed with ſo ſtrong a garriſon. He 


anſwered, that he thought both opinions right : and accordingly, dividing 
bis army, left Muræna with ſix thouſand foot before Tigranocerta; and, 
taking with him the reſt of his infantry, which hardly amounted to ten 
thouſand men, all his cavalry, and about one thouſand lingers and archers, 
marched away to meet the enemy. | | 


The ſmall army of Lucullus appeared ſo contemptible in the eyes of the 
Armenian troops, that:the firſt fight of it produced abundance of jeſts among 


them. Each of the kings, who then followed the ſtandard of Tigranes, ad- 


dreſſed him for leave to attack, with their own people only, that handful 
of Romans, againſt whom, they ſaid, it was below the dignity of the King 
of Kings to move in perſan,, Even Tigranes himſelf condeſcended to plea- 
ſantry; F ibey are ambaſſadors, they are too many if ſoldiers, too few. And 
thus the day paſſed in raillery and bravadoes. | 15 
Lucullus, the next morning, put his troops in march, to paſs a river 
which divided the two armies. The Barbarians were on the eaſt ſide of it; 


and as the beſt ford was in an angle, made by the winding of the ſtream 


weſtward on his left, the Romans, in moving to that ford, unavoidably 
turned their backs upon the enemy. Tigranes, who perceived that motion, 
began to triumph; calling to Taxiles, See there] your invincible Romans 
are flying from us | Taxiles replied, I wiſh your good fortune may at this 
time produce what I always thought could never happen. But I ſee their arms 


glitter; and I know that, when they are upon a march, they cover them with - 


| Caſes of leather. When they bave their ſhields and helmets uncovered, and ſbi- 
ning, it is a ſure indication that they are advancing againſt an enemy. He 
had hardly finiſned theſe words, when the foremoſt of the Roman eagles was 
ſeen ſuddenly to turn to the right, followed by the whole column, in order 
to pals the river. How ] (cried out Tigranes, in the greateſt aſtoniſhment) 
thoſe people are coming to us | He repeated theſe words two or three times; 
and then drew up his army with much precipitation. Of the center he took 

the conduct himſelf, gave the right to the king of the Medes, and the left 
the king of the Adiabeniaus: and, in the front of the right wing, he poſted 


that heavy unwicldly cavalry, in which the Barbarians placed their chief 
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De Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. | 


Juſt as Lucullus was about to paſs the river, ſomebody obſerved to him, 
that he was going to fight on an unlucky day. (It was the 6th of OFober, 


che day in which Cæpio had formerly been defeated by the Cimbri, and 


which from that time was marked as unfortunate * in the Roman Calen- 
dar.) Say you ſo ? (ſaid Lucullus) then I am going to make it a lucky day. 
Inſtantly he croſſed the ſtream, and advancing the foremoſt, held out his 


"ſword drawn, to ſignify to his troops that they ſhould endeavour at a 


cloſe engagement with the enemy, whoſe miſſive weapons (their darts and 


arrows) would thereby be rendered almoſt uſeleſs in their hands. Direct- 


ing his Thracian and Gallo-Greek horſe to flank the enemy's heavy-armed 


cavalry (before- mentioned) which were poſted at the foot of a hill, he 
"himſelf, at the head of two cohorts only, fetched a compaſs, and gained 


the top of that hill: Where he no ſooner arrived, than he cried out, The 


Viktory; ſoluiers, ix ours.” He ordered his men not to throw their javelins, 


but, keeping them in their hands, made uſe of them to wound the enemy 


in their legs and thighs, which were the only unarmed parts of their bo- 


dies The iron troopers did not wait to be attacked: terrified with the ap- 
proath'of the two cohorts, they inſtantly fled, and in their fright threw 
themſelves precipitately among their own infantry, - cauſing there the like 


diſmay and confuſion ; ſo that theſe too turned their backs, but could not 


eaſlly fly, having been drawn up deep in file, and being now huddled 


into a vaſt unwieldly throng. The ſlaughter therefore was dreadful, and 


the more ſo, as Lucullus had forbid his men to loſe time, by ſtopping to 
ſtrip the dead. Treading over bracelets and gorgers enriched with pre- 
cious ſtones, they purſued the Barbarians very far; nor ceaſed the havock, 


dill the General; ſeeing his victory abſolutely complete, ordered a retreat to 
© be ſounded? It is ſaid, that on che ſide of the Armenians above 100 


foot periſned, and almoſt all the cavalry; and that, of the Romans Ufly 
five men were killed, and ſome hundreds woun dec. 

The Romans ſoldiers, . 1 yew they er now 
2 up the rich ſpoils of the vanquiſned. Tigranes had galloped off 
'ati the beginning of the rout with a few attendants. Seeing his ſon among 


ttneſeg heſtook off his diadem, and, weeping, gave it into his hands, at the 


fame time * him to fly a different way: The young prince, not 
daring to put it on his head, delivered it to the care of one of his pages; 
tand ſthis page deing afterwards taken priſoner, it mus happened, that the 


_ Ivey diadem of the Armenian king became part of the ſpoils, which fell 


: — 


Apud 
lut. in 


L. 


into the hands of the victor. ä e 
Tb ancients, who have mentioned this overthrow of Tigranes's forces, 
hate ſpoken of it with amazement. The fun (ſays one writer) never 


| bebeld. ſuch à day. The viftors (ſays another) were tbemſelves aſbamed of 


having drawn their ſwords againſt ſuch contemptible cowardly ſlaves. 
Livy 7 tells us, that the Romans had never gained a victory, in which their 


Chap. vii. . The Roman Hiſtory, 
number was ſo much inferior to that of the enemy, for the eanquerors 
were not the twentieth part of the conquered, 

The military ſkill of Lucullus has been much admired [more perhaps 
than it deſerved, ] in that he knew how to conquer by quite contrary me- 
thods of proceeding ; a ſkill, which he had manifeſted in the wars he ſuc- 
ceſſively conducted againſt Mitbridates and Tigranes, | 

The former of theſe kings he had totally defeated atCyzicum and Cabiræ, 
by temporiſing and prudent delays : the latter by activity and expedition; 
forcing him to a battle, while the troops of his ally, the king of Pontus, 
were yet at a diſtancdge. | | 48 5 | 

Mithridates had uſed no diligence to join his ally, having deceived him- 
ſelf (it is ſaid) into a perſuaſion, that Lucullus would proceed againſt the 
Armenian with the ſame ſlowneſs, as formerly againſt himſelf, when before 
Cyzicum. Apprized of the defeat of Tigranes, by ſome of the fugitives from 
the battle, he ſought him out carefully, and found him in a moſt 
piteous condition, dejected, terrified, quite deſtitute, a real object of 
compaſſion. Far from aggravating his diſtreſs, by returning the inſults, 


which he himſelf, in the like adverſity, had formerly received from him, 


 Mithridates wept with him, endeavoured to conſole him, revive this cou- 
rage, and inſpire him with the hope of ſeeing better days; and, at the 
ſame time (to do him honour as a king) gave him his own guard, and his 
own ſervants, to attend him. 1 133 

The natural conſequence of Lucullus's victory, was the taking of Tigra- 


nocerta; which did not, however, ſurrender immediately. The governor 


found means to defend it for ſome time, diſtreſſing the beſiegers chiefly by 
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diſcharging upon them the Naphtha, a kind of Bitumen, which eaſily kin- Xiphilin 
dles, and which water itſelf can hardly extinguiſh. But it happened that * Pione. 


an inteſtine war broke out in the city. The governor, diſtruſting the 


Greeks, and not without reaſon, (they being all of opinion, that it would 


be beſt to open the gates to the Roman General) diſarmed them. The latter 
apprehending ſomething worſe, roſe in a body, and having armed them- 
ſelves with clubs inſtead of ſwords, and wrapt their coats about their left 
arms to ſerve them in the place of bucklers, boldly attacked the Barbarians, 
who, though completely armed, were not able to withſtand their fury. 
The victors, ſo ſoon as they had knocked any one down, ſeized his arms; 
and this, in a ſhort time, put them in a condition to poſſeſs themſelves of 
ſome of the towers that flanked the walls; which having done, they called 
to the Romans, and aſſiſted them in entering. ail Hi 
Lucullus, maſter of the place, immediately ſeized and ſecured the 
royal treaſures, and then gave it up to be plundered by his ſoldiers. 


= 


They found in it, beſide other riches, eight thouſand talents in gold code 


and ſilver money *. The general out of the whole booty, gave to 


b Arbuthnot Anden theſe eight thouſand talents to have been found in the King's Arbuth. 
_ treaſury. 8 Tab. &c 
Vor, III. > | ceach P. 18 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
each ſoldier eight, hundred drachmas. Supplying the Greeks with what 
money was neceſſary for the expence of their journey, he ſent them 
all back into their own country: and with the like generoſity he treated 
thoſe people, whom Tigranes had forced from their own countries, to 
ſettle. at Tigranocerta; which now on a ſudden, from a great city, was re- 
duced to a ſmall village, and no longer made any figure in the country. 
But thus, by —— the.inhabitants of a ſingle city, Lucullus, re-peopled 
a great number; and theſe always loved and honoured him, not only as 
their benefactor, but eveh as their founder. | 3 . 

The amiable humanity of the Roman General became every day more 
conſpicuous, and fo effectually ſubdued the Barbarians, as to make force 
unneceſſary. Having found ſeveral princeſſes in Tigranocerta, he treated 
them with all the regard due to their ſex and rank; a conduct which na- 
turally acquired him the warm friendſhip of their huſbands, who were 


in the ſervice of Tigraves. The Arabian kings came of themſelves to him, 


Plut. 


to put all their intereſts into his hands. The nation of the Sopbenians 
promiſed him obedience; and the Gordyenians (it is ſaid) were for leaving 
their country and cities, to follow him with their wives and children. One 


cauſe of ſo warm an affection for him was this: 


Appins Claudius, whom Lucullus had appointed his Ambaſſador to 
Tigranes, made a conſiderable ſtay at Antioch, waiting the arrival of that 


prince, who was then employed in the ſiege of Prolemais. ,Not wholly 


to loſe his time, Agpius contrived to open à negociation with Zarbienus, 
king of the Gordyenians, who, he knew, impatiently bore the tyranny of 
Tegranes.,, The intrigue was diſcovered, and the king with his wife and 
children put to death, before the Romans entered Armenia. When Lu. 
cullas was become maſter of the country, he went to Gordyene, cauſed ob- 
ſequies to be. performed for the unfortunate; Zarbienus, erected a funeral 
pile, adorned it 1 ſet fire to it himſelf, and, in conjunction 
with therelations and friends of Zarbienus, (whom he ſtiled bis companion, 
and the friend and ally of the Romans made the, cuſtomary libations : and 


laſtly, he raiſeda ſtately monument for him, applying to that-uſe part of 


Plut. in 


- Luc. 


App. Mi- Parthian. 1 


thrid. p. 


| Memnon. 


& Dio. 


the treaſures. found in his palace, which, were very conſiderable. [He 
found alſo in the magazines of that prince above 390,000 madimni (or 
Whiiſt Lucullus was yet in Gordyene, he received an embaſſy from Ar- 
faces * king of Partlua, ſoliciting his friendſhip and alliance. The Roman 
received! the prope amicably, and, in return, ſent. Ambaſſadors. to the 

heic . miniſters ſoan diſeoyered that Arſaces was fluctuating, 
and uncertain,. whether. to eſpouſa the; cauſe of the Romans, or that of the 
two kings, who. both were preſſing him earneſtly to join with them. 


© Arſaces was a name common to all the kings of Parthia of this race. The proper name 
of him who 2 Sinatruxs © N 1 ; 
3 The 


— 
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The Armenian offered to make a ceſſion to the Parthian of Meſopotamia, 
Adiabene, and that part of Armenia, which the Parthians had formerl7, 
taken from Tigranes, and which he had ſince reconquered, The letter 
which Mithridates wrote to Arſaces to engage him in the confederacy, is ſtill 
extant among the fragments of Salliſt. It contains an Iuvective 
againſt the Romans, more copious and particular, indeed, but the ſame in 
ſubſtance with what one hiſtorian has put into the mouth of Juguriba, Vid. fupr. 
againſt the ſame people, on occaſion of that prince's alliance with king P. 5+: 
Bocchas. | : 2 | 8 
Tucullus, diſſatisfied with the ambiguous anſwers of the Parthian, who 
ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtand neuter, reſolved to attack him in his 'dominions. 
To this he was animated by the thought, how glorious it would be for 
him, in the courſe of one war, to dethrone three kings, the moſt powerful 
of any in the univerſe. _ | e . 
He ſent orders therefore to Sornatius, whom he had left in Pontus (as 
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was before related) with 6000 men, to come and join him with e. | | us | 
in Gordyene, from whence he intended to invade the country of the IT 
Parthians. | WE io 8 


Sornatiuss ſoldiers had long been diſpoſed to mutiny, and now they 
broke out into open diſobedience. They declared peremptorily, that they 
would neither march to join Lucullus, nor yet continue in Pontus, but 
would return to /taly. This example of mutiny ſpread, like a contagion, 
to the camp of the Proconſul ; whoſe ſoldiers grown rich and voluptuous, 
and deſirous of repoſe, applauded the noble reſolution of their fellow-ſol- 
diers of Pontus, and loudly declared themſelves determined to follow their 
example. Lucullus therefore was neceſſitated to drop his deſign (for the 
preſent at leaſt) of marching againſt the Parthians. | OOO 

Tigranes, utterly * confounded under the fenſe of the calamity, he was 
fallen into by his late overthrow, remitted all things to the care and di- 
rection of M:thridates, as one better experienced in military affairs, and 
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better acquainted with the Roman way of making war. 


1 ü > SHR ' L PIES 16 J 8 | ! 1 g 
Before the beginning of the ſpring, Mithridates had raiſed an 1 of * Y. 685. 
Armenians amounting to 70,000 foot, which he cauſed to be diſcipline Af 
ter the Roman manner, and 33, ooo horſe. The two Kings, however, 
did not take the field, till the middle of ſummer, and even, then 
Had Lucullus, immediately after his vie- ſelf the longer in command: and the Sip 82 
tory over Tigranes, purſued him, and not tent, which was hereby created, furhiff as 
given him the opportunity of raiſing new for- beſt reaſon for that reſolution, which” 
ces, he muſt. either have driven that prince taken hereupon, of ſending him a ſucceſſor, 
out of the country, or have taken him pri- though it was not executed till two years 
ſoner, and thereby put an end to the war. His after. Dio Caf. I. xxxv. p. 1. [See Prideaux, 
omitting to do this diſpleaſed the Romans, as Vol. III. p. 414.] RES 
well in the camp, as in the city at home, as Contulſhip of Q. Marcius Rex and L. 
if his neglect herein had been out of _ Cæcilius Metellus, „ 
draw out the war for the continuing of hi 8 | 
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- Ling of Media. Prideaux, b. vi. p. 415. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


they did not ſeek their enemies, but, every movement, were careful to 


encamp themſelves in places where they could not be attacked; nor, when 
Tucullus had paſſed mount Taurus in ſearch of them, was he able, by any 


{kill whatſoever, to draw them out, to hazard another general battle. 


Skirmiſhes there were, in which the Armenian cavalry, fighting as they fied, 


after the Parthian manner, and with barbed arrows, very much galled 


and diſtreſſed the Romans. 


This manner of making war did by no means ſuit with Lucullus's plan 


of operations: He muſt, at length, by ſuch delays, have been ſtarved out 
of the country; which was indeed the aim of the two kings. To break 


their meaſures therefore, and force them to a battle, he reſolved upon an 


expedient, like that he had uſed the year before, to bring on a general 


action. Tigranes having left his wives and children at Artaxata, 
the old metropolis of Armenia, and there depoſited the moſt and beft of his 
effects and treaſures, Lucullus put his army in march towards that city, 


conclydings that Tigranes would certainly follow him, to hinder his get- 


ting poſſeſſion of it. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. Tigranes, upon the firſt 
advice of Lucullus's deſign to lay ſiege to Artaxata, marched away with 
his whole army, and with all expedition, in order to get between the 
Romans and the city. In four days time he effected this purpoſe, and 


poſted himſelf on the further ſide of the river Arſanius, which the Romans 


| were to paſs in their way to Artaxata. 


* 


e fortune of the day was preſently decided. 


Tucullus, confident of victory, croſſed the tiver without heſitation, and 
dre up his army for action. "Th | | | | 
| The LFrmenians not able, neither horſe nor foot, to ſuſtain the ſight of the 


4 


1. 


Rama it Infantry, fled at their firſt approach. Of three kings, who had 
poſted themſelves in the front of the Armenian army, Mithrilates was the 


firſt that turned his back, behaving himſelf this day moſt ſhamefully. The 


. % 


laughter was pot ſo great; 431n the former battle, bur there fell more per- 


6 6 4 * 


ſons of diſtinction. 


= 4 ow 24-2983 0-7 3 IT 2 1112 HB = 3 — 115 2 : 2 
The Noman General, after this victory, would have continued his march 
Fi 


taking of which would probably have put an end to 
the war;: but it lying at the diſtance of many days march to the north, 
and winter coming on with ſnowy and tempeſtuous weather, his ſoldiers, 
already, diſguſted with the fatigues of the campaign, which had been 


very ſevere, refuſed, after a few days march, to follow him any further into 


thoſe. cold regions At firſt, indeed, they behaved themſelves with ſome 
IS 133k 5 f e cir Trit 2 a eee 3 | 
degree of reipect, ſending their Tribunes to make their remonſtrances to 


him. But not obtaining any thing by this method, they aſſembled in com- 


panies,, tumultuouſly, during the night, and nothing was heard in the 
camp but confuſed and menacing voices. Lucullus, in the per- 


© Mithridates and Tigranes were two of thoſe kings, and the third ſeems to have been a 


plexity 
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plexity which this ſpirit of revolt threw him into, had recourſe to expoſ- 
tulations and entreaties, conjuring his ſoldiers to have a little patience, 
only till they had completed the deſtruction of the Carthage of Armenia 
(ſo he called the city of Artaxata, which was ſaid to have been built by 
Hannibal, when that illuſtrious fugitive, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
had retiredꝰ to the court of Artaxias, the head of the houſe from which 
Tigranes was deſcended.) It was all in vain; nothing could move them : 
marching back therefore to the ſouthward, and repaſſing mount Taurus, 
he entered into Meſopotamia, and ſat down before Nz/bis. Guras, the 
brother of Tigranes, was nominally commander in this place, but the 
rſon, who really performed the functions of that office, was the ſame 
Callimachus, who had defended Amiſus againſt the Romans, and, quitting 
it, had ſet it on fire. Lucullus, after inveſting Miſbis a few days only, 
took it by aſſault. Guras he treated with great humanity ; but Callmachus, 
though he offered to diſcover hidden treaſures, could obtain no favour. 
The victor cauſed him to be laid in irons; in order to his ſuffering the pu- 
niſhment due to him for burning Amiſus; a crime which Lucullus could 
not forgive, becauſe it had deprived him of the ſatisfaction of exerciſing 
his clemency and generoſity towards. one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
Greek colonies in Aſia. „„ CBT 
The Roman army: taking up their winter- quarters in this new conqueſt, 


paſſed the bad ſeaſon much at their eaſe ; for it was in a mild climate, 

and a fertile country. _ - 3330001000 F 

HFitherto it would ſeem (ſays Plutarch) as if Fortune had taken a Y. 686. 
pleaſure to wait upon Lucullus, and to fight for him; but from this 

period, as if he had quite loſt her favour, he could effect nothing without 

difficulty and labour, and was continually running upon rocks and ſhelves. 

It is true, his virtue, his courage, his firmneſs of ſoul, ſuffered no altera- 

tion; but his actions had not the ſame luſtre as before; and he was very 

near loſing even the glory he had acquired by his paſt exploits; and what 

was worſt of all (adds the hiſtorian) his adverſities were entirely owing 

to his own miſconduct. „ LO IE ODT > 00 

He had taken no pains to gain the affections of his ſoldiers, and they had 

ſeveral cauſes of diſcontent. Two ſucceſſive: winters, in which they $anue. 
had undergone great fatigues, the firſt before Cyzicum, and the ſecohd Plut. in. 

before Amiſus, had given birth to their complaints. And they had been . 

obliged to pals the following winters, either making war in the enerhy's 

country, or under tents. in the countries of che allies : For Latuflus 
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* Plutarch, who mentions this tradition, Greas, Hannibal went firſt into Crete, and . 
does not ſpeak of it as a certain truth: and to the court of Priſſac, king of Bithynia,, 
Cornelius Nepas, in his account of Hannibals where he killed himſelf. ET, 
misfortunes, ſays nothing of his going into * Conſulſhip of M. Acilizs, Glabrio and C. 
Armenia. He tells us, that, after the victory Calpurnius Piſo, 
gained by Scipio Afaticus over Antiochus the | IE | 
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never quartered his troops in any of the Greek cities, or in the cities of 
the allies of Rome. This ſevere diſcipline, together with a certain reſerve 
and haughtineſs in his manner, alienated the hearts of the ſoldiers from 
him. And they were confirmed in this bad diſpoſition by accounts from 
Rome, that the conduct of the General was there cenſured. Certain ſpeech- 
makers, whom envy excited againſt] Lucullus, publicly accuſed him 
of an immoderate deſire of command, and an inſatiable greedineſs of 
riches. They told the People, that he had not puſhed the war with vi- 
gour againſt either Mithridates or Tigranes; but had given theſe two 


Eings time to retrieve their affairs, in order to make himſelf appear neceſ- 
ſary, and to- furniſh a pretext for his being continued, year after year, 
in a command of ſuch vaſt extent, as to comprehend Cilicia, the province 
of Ala, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and 'Colchis, 
as far as the:Phofis. . ; 
Sabinius diſplayed to the eyes of oy . a plan, painted upon a 
banner, of the magnificent palace which. Lucullus was then building, to in- 
timate that he was mak ing all that expence out of the ſpoils of the Repub- 
lic. In ſhort, the diſcourſes and artifices of his enemies had ach an 
effect, as to engage the People to pals a decree, that the oldeſt of his 
troops, and eſpecially Fimbria's Legions, ſhould have their diſcharge; 
that he ſhould be ſucceeded in the command of Cilicia by Marcius Rex, 
Conſul of the laſt year; and by. M. Acilius Glabrio, Conſul of the prefent 
year, in the command of Bithynia and Pontus, and of the war againſt the 
But what gave the final blow to the authority of Lucullus, was the 
diſcourſes and intrigues of P. Clodius, (ſo famous for his enmity to Cicero) 
a thoroughly wicked man, void of all ſenſe of ſhame, debauched to fuch 
an excels, as to be ſuſpected, not without foundation, of inceſt with all 
his ſiſters, one of whom was the wife of Lucullus. Clodius was, at 
this time, in the army of his brother-in-law, and greatly diſſatisfied on 
account of Lucullus s preferring others, more worthy, before him, This 
man, from a ſpirit of revenge, ſtirred up the ſoldiers, and eſpecially thoſe 
who had ſerved under Fimbria, to mutiny. Pretending great concern for 
their intereſt, he aſked them, V bei ber ſoldiers, who had grown old in arms, 
Gere never. to ſee an end of their fatigues, but to paſs their lives in attacting 
nation after uation, and running over the world; and this fer no other end, 
bat afely #0 convoy the carriages and camels of- Lucullus, loaded with golden 
veſſels plittering with, 25 ?, He added, The ſoldiers of Pompey, who have 
forced none of the royal cities of Aſia, nor have had other enemies to contend 
with, but ſome exiles in Spain, and faves in Italy, live now in perfect repoſe 
with their 2vives an children, poſſeſſmg good lands, and inhabiting fair 
cities If we are fill to ſuffer the fatigues of war, let us reſerve what ſtrength 
is left us, for a General who makes it, bis greateſt glory to enrich the ſoldiers 
that baue ſerved well under his command. | 9 3 
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It was during the winter, and while the Roman army was in quarters 
at Niſibis, that the ſpirit of mutiny, thus foſtered, grew almoſt to perfect re- 
bellion. The two kings, doubtleſs no ſtrangers to the diſaffection of 
the ſoldiers to their General, took advantage of it. Tigranes re-entered 
Armenia, and forced L. Fannius, who commanded there for the Romans, to 
ſhut himſelf up in a caſtle. MZhr:idates, with 4000 of his own men, and 
an equal number of Armenians, returned into his kingdom of Pontus, and 
there he defeated Fabius Adrianus (one of Lucullus's Lieutenants) whoſe Plut. in 
army would have been entirely diſperſed, or deſtroyed, if the king (who, Rpp. vi- 
though almoſt ſeventy years of age, expoſed his perſon like a young war- thrid. 
rior) had not received two wounds, which obliged him to quit the field. Pio. 
This event ſlackened the ardour of the victors, ſo that the vanquiſhed 
had time and opportunity to gain the fort of Cabiræ. ee 

It was not long before the king, cured of his wounds, marched to be- 
ſiege that fort; but being informed, that Triarius was advancing with all the 
troops he had been able haſtily to aſſemble, he retired. Tr:arius purſued 
him as far as Comana, and even 8 over him ſome ſmall advantage; 
and with this the campaign ended. | __ 
At the return of ſpring, * Mitbridates, having without queſtion, re- T. 686. 
cruited his army, led it againſt Triarius, whom he hoped to drive entirely 
out of the kingdom of Pontus, before Lucullus could come to his aid. 
Triarius kept upon the defenſive, and declined a battle. To force him to 
it, the king made preparations to attack a caſtle, in which was all the 
heavy baggage of the Raman army. This ſtratagem ſucceeded. The 
ſoldiers of Triarius, to preſerve their baggage, obliged their commander 
to fight; who, it is ſaid, was not backward thereto, having flattered 
himſelf with the proſpect of the glory he ſhould.. acquire, by conquering 
in the abſence of his General. The two armies met three miles from 
Ziela, a city that became famous in the Roman ſtory from this action- 
Triarius was totally routed; nor perhaps, would any of his troops have 
eſcaped the. ſword, of the enemy, if Mitbridatet had not been again 
wounded?, and thereby rendered unable to keep the field; which made 
his Generals order a retreat to be ſounded. This was the moſt bloody 
defeat the Romans had ſuffered during the whole courſe of their wars 
gainſt: Mitbridates: ſeven thouſand Romans remained dead upon the field 
of battle, amongſt whom were four and twenty Tribunes, and an hundred 
and twenty Centurions. Cicero, making, his court to Pomyey, at the ex- Cic. 


pence of Lucullus, ſays, that, when this General received the news of T7ia- ny, 


rius's defeat, it was from public rumour, and not from any ſoldier who had). 
eſcaped the ſlaughter. | — lang La ap 


6 


| . 'T JS 54 (534: £7. 113% 8 e een 
2 The wound was in his thigh. The 10 counts for his not ages. his guard againſt 

had in his army many perſons habited and a Reman Centurion, Who gave him the wound. 

armed after the Roman manner; which ac- The Centurion was killed upon the ſpot. = 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
The troops of Lucullus, though they had before refuſed to follow him, 


yet, through ſhame, conſented to march, when they learnt that Tria- 


rius was in danger; but it was too late: He did not arrive in Pontus 
till after the diſaſter : He found the dead bodies lying upon the field of bat- 
tle ; and, by neglecting to bury them, he farther exaſperated his ſoldiers 
againſt him. And as for Triarius, they would have torn him in pieces, 
it their General had not furniſhed him with means of ſaving himſelf by 
flight. | | 5 55 

7 igranes had recovered the greater part of his dominions, and, having 
aſſembled a conſiderable army, was marching to the aſſiſtance of his ally; 
and this made Mitbridates induſtriouſly avoid, for the preſent, a battle 
with Lucullus. The Roman, not being able to force him to an engagement, 
reſolved to lead his army againſt Tigranes, whoſe troops he hoped to 
defeat with eaſe, by attacking them unexpectedly, when fatigued with 
a long march: But this plan was diſconcerted by the untractableneſs of 
his own men; who though they had followed him ſome time, yet, when 
they ſaw that he meant to go into Cappadocia, declared peremptorily, 


they would not follow him thither. Lucullus went from tent to tent, 


liberty to withdraw. 


and almoſt from man to man, taking them by the hand, and with tears 
intreating them to advance. There was no kind oſ ſubmiſſion to which 
he did not deſcend; but the evil had taken too deep root to admit of a re- 


medy. They treated him with inſolence and contempt, Shewing to 


him their empty purſes*, they ſaid, that be, who alone grew rich by the 
war, ought to make war alone. What confirmed the Fimbrian Legions 


in this inſolence, was the arrival of the Conſul Glabrio, who had been 


appointed to ſucceed Lucullus. The Conſul was already in Bithynia, and 


had caufed proclamation to be made in all the adjacent countries, that he 


prohibited all perſons from obeying the orders of Lucullus, upon pain of 
confiſcation of their eſtates, the Roman people having put an end to his 
command. In conſequence of this proclamarion, the ſoldiers of Fimbria 


_ conſidered Lucullus only as a private perſon : and all that the ſoldiers of 
the other Legions, who {till retained ſome reſpect for their General, could 


obtain from theſe mutineers, was, that they would continue with the army 
to the end of the fummer ; and even this was upon expreſs condition, that, 
if the enemy did not appear during the interval, they ſhould be entirely at 


Lucullus, to avoid being totally abandoned, was under a neceſſity of ac- 


5 cepting what they thought fit to grant, and conſequently of ſuffering 


Tigranes to ravage Cappadocia, and of bearing unrevenged the inſults o 


Mitbridates. He had wrote to the Senate, that, having ſubdued thoſe 
two kings, it was neceſſary ten commiſſioners ſhould (according to cuſtom) 


1 


i- igrelated by Pluarch, who had before related the conſiderable booty the ſoldiers 
a - 


got at the plundering of Tigranccerta. 
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be ſent to regulate with him the diſpoſition of his new conqueſt. The 
commiſſioners arrived at this time, and found Lucullus ſo little maſter of 
the enemy's country, that he was not even maſter of his own troops. And 
this reduced him to ſay, that, as to any future meaſures relative to the 
war, he was entirely out of the queſtion ; that thoſe were Glabrio's buſi- 
neſs, who had been named to ſucceed him. But Glabrio, who had expreſ- 
ſed great ardour for the employment, while- he believed he ſhould have 
nothing to do, more than reaping the fruits of his predeceſſor's victories, 
kept . when he found there were difficulties and dangers to be en- 


loſt no time in improving the opportunity, which this commiſſion gave 
him, of mortifying his rival. Without delay, he cauſed edicts to be fixed 
up in all the cities, enjoining the Roman troops to repair to him: obe: 
dience was punctually paid to his edicts: and even #7mbria's Legions, 


9 Fe upon this occaſion, deſcants to his country, than beneficial 37 they | being 


again on Lucullus's want of affability and con- 
deſcention to his ſoldiers. - © If with all the 
great qualities he poſſeſſed courage, vigi- 


<« lance, activity, prudence, and the love of 
« Juſtice, he had likewiſe poſſeſſed 2 5 


*« cipal talent of a General, theſkiJl of maki 


„ himſelf loved by his ſoldiers, the empire 


of the Romans would not have had the Eu- 
« phrates for its boundary, but the Ca/pzan 
<< ſea and the extremities of the Eaſt. For, 
*© by conquering Tzgranes, they would have 
© reaped the benefit of his. conqueſts, and 
* held in ſubjection to themſelves all the 
nations which that prince had ſubdued. 
« And as to the Parthians, they were not at 
« this time ſo powerful, as afterwards, when 
CraſſQas Ac them. Rent in pieces by 
« civil. wars, and haraſſed by their neigh- 
* bours, their ſtrength was not equal to that 
of a king of Armenia.” : 

The ſame hiſtorian is of opinion, that La- 
cullus's victories were eventually more hurtful 


Vol. III. 


* 
* 


the cauſe of Craſſus's unfortunate expedition 


againſt the Parthians. [ As, according to Po- 


Iybius, the ſafe retreat of the Grrelt under 
Aenzphor, through the whole country of their 


fion of Perſia.] * The conqueſts of Tigra- 
© nocerta and Nifibis, the immenſe ricnes- 


o 


enemies, was the cauſe of Alexander's inva. 


- 
* 


brought from thoſe cities to Rome, and the 


* diadem of Figranes, borne in pomp in the 


triumph of Lucullus; theſe inflamed Craf<. . 


&« ſus with the defire of carrying the Raman 


„arms into the Eaſt. He imagined, that All 


ce the wealth of Parthia would be the ſure 


prey, as well as ample reward, of whoever 


« would take the trouble ef going to ſeize 
it. But the arrows of the Parthians very 
« ſoon undeceived him; and his deplorable 


defeat evinces, that Lucullus owed his vic- 


« tories, not to the unſkilfulneis and unman- 
4c lineſs of his enemies, but to his own un- 
“ daunted courage and able conduct.“ 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
which, by a decree of the People, had obtained their diſmiſſion, went vo- 
luntarily, and ranged themſelves under the enſigns of Pompey; who left his 
rival not more than 1600 ſoldiers to attend him in his triumph, and even 
theſe were unwilling to ſtay with him. . 

Pompey likewiſe ſummoned the principal Magiſtrates of the Aſiatic na- 
tions, and forbad them to pay any regard to the orders of Lucullus: And 
whereas this General, in concert with the ten commiſſioners, had made ſome 
decrees and regulations, Pompey cancelled them all, and wherever he went, 
ſuffered nothing to ſubſiſt, that had been inſtituted by his rival, whom he 
endeavoured, by all poſſible means, to render contemptible. 

Lucullus complaining of this ſtrange procedure, ſome of their common 


friends propoſed a conference between the two Generals. Accordingly 


they met in Galatia. The politeſt expreſſions of reciprocal eſteem and 
reſpect, warm congratulations, high compliments upon each other's victo- 
ries, were the introduction to mutual accuſations (which immediately fol- 
lowed) in the moſt opprobrious terms. Lucullus reproached Pompey with 
his unjuſt, injurious, inſatiable ambition: Pompey reproached Lucullus with 
his paſſion for money, and with the prodigious wealth he had amaſſed du- 
ring the war. They parted more inflamed, than before, with anger againſt 
each other; and this anger was for ever breaking out in their daily diſ- 


_ courſe. Pompey affected to lower the value of Lucullus's exploits, by al- 


ledging, that he had fought with nothing but the empty ſhadows of armies, 
whereas he himſelf ſhould have real ſoldiers to combat ; an infantry, which 
Mitbridates, grown wiſe by his misfortunes, had well diſciplined, and had 
armed, not with gilded toys, but with ſwords and ſhields ; and a cavalry, 
which the ſame prince had gradually learnt to make truly ſerviceable in 
war. On the other hand, Lucullus affirmed, that he had left his ſucceſſor 
nothing to do againſt Mitbridates or Tigranes ; that the war was at an end: 
but that Pompey (like thoſe cowardly birds which fall greedily to prey upon 


dead and mangled bodies, which they did not kill) was accuſtomed to 


come in at the cloſe of a war, and fall furiouſly upon the ſcattered remains 
of armies defeated and routed by other commanders ; and then aſcribe to 
himſelf the ſole merit of thoſe victories. Thus it was be, this mighty 


man, not Catulus, Metellus, and Craſſus, who conquered in the wars of 


Lepidus, Sertorius, and Spartacus. And how then was it poſſible, that he 


ſhould not aſpire to the fame of having terminated the wars of Pontus and 


Armenia, nx, who was ſo nobly ambitious of a triumph over a gang of run- 
away ſlaves ? 1 

After Lucullus s return into Italy, violent and long- continued oppoſition 
was made to his demand of a triumph. What the event was we ſhall ſee 


hereafter. | 
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The THD MiTrRIDATICc WaR continued, under the conduct of Poux, 
to the death of MitarIDaTEsS in 690. 


OMPE Y's good fortune attended him in the diſcharge of his new 
commiſſion. Phraates, king of Parthia, and Tigranes, king of Ar- 
menia, the allies of Mitbridates, and on whoſe aid, after his many loſſes, 
he chiefly depended for ſupport, were fallen at variance. For the ſon of. 
Tigranes, revolting againſt his father,. had repaired to the court of Phraa- 
tes, his father-in-law, with whom having prevailed to eſpouſe his quarrel, 
he returned into Armenia with an army of Parthians. 
The elder Tigranes therefore, had he been never ſo much inclined to 
aſſiſt the king of Pontus, was incapable of doing it; but, in truth, he had 
no ſuch inclination, having entertained a ſuſpicion, that this good ally, 
randfather of the rebel-prince, ſecretly encouraged him in his rebellion : 
o that Mitbridates was left with only his own troops, which amounted to 
no more than 30,000 foot, and 3000 horſe, to withſtand all the forces of Plut. in 
the Romans. A battle he prudently and induſtriouſly avoided ; but, to a 
make the beſt uſe of the ſtrength he had, employed it to ſhut up the en- — 
trances into his kingdom, and to ſtarve his enemies, by cutting off their P. 238. 
ſupplies of proviſions, as often as poſſibly he could: and it was the eaſier 
to diſtreſs the Roman troops in this reſpect, as the adjacent countries all 
around them had been waſted and ruined by Lucullus. 
Pompey, at the ſame time that he began his march againſt the king, 
diſpatched Metropbanes to him, to ſound his diſpoſition, whether he might 
be brought to ſubmit ;, that is, firs to deliver up all the deſerters, and then 
ſurrender himſelf at diſcretion. The monarch rejected the ſecond article with 
indignation : The deſerters, either conjecturing the truth, or being infor- 
med of their concern in the negotiation, roſe, and drew into their mutiny 
the national troops, Who well Knew the need they had of thoſe ſtrangers: 
But at length the king appeaſed the ſoldiery, by proteſting, he would ne- 
ver deliver up thoſe who had done him ſervice, nor would ever make peace 
with the Romans; that he had never in reality entertained the thoughts of 
youre and that the Ambaſſadors he had ſent to Pompey, were, in truth, 
only ſpies. 
The Roman General not finding it practicable to diſlodge the king from 
the ſtrong poſts he held, and apprehending a want of proviſions, turned 
towards Armenia Minor, which, being deſtitute of troops, preſented an 
eaſy conqueſt, Mitbridates, to whom that province wr EY followed 
him thither, and encamped his army ſo advantageouſly upon a hill, that 
he could not be forced to a _— 3 his proviſions — 
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from the countries behind him, he employed his cavalry to carry off the 
enemy's convoys in which they often ſucceeded ; fo that, had he conti- 
nued in that poſt, he might have greatly diſtreſſed his enemy ; but he 
quitted 1t for want of water, not knowing that water was to be had there. 
Pompey ſeized the poſt immediately ; and the verdure with which the hilt 
was covered, indicating that there were ſprings in it, he cauſed wells to be 
dug. Theſe were preſently filled with water, ſo as abundantly to ſupply 
the whole army. rt 85 

Not long after Pompey, by his ſuperior ſkill in war, contrived to ſur- 
prize, and almoſt entirely deſtroy, the cavalry of Mitbridates; a fatal 


blow to him, in that it gave the Romans a facility in getting proviſions. 


As the king ſtill perſiſted in declining a battle, Pompey undertook to fhut 
him up in his camp by lines drawn round it. Five and forty days Mithri- 
dates continued in a manner beſieged : at length, preſſed by famine, he 
turned his thoughts to flight; and he made his diſpoſitions ſo fkilfully, as 
to deceive Pompey's vigilance. Leaving fires lighted in his camp, he fer 
out during the night. Pompey purſued him the next morning, but with- 
out being able to attack him; for he kept himſelf ſhut up in his camp the 
whole day, and renewed his march only when it was dark-; and the Ro- 


mans, being unacquainted with the country, were not forward to hazard a 


battle in the night. 

However, when the king drew near to the Euphrates, Pompey made a 
ſecret and expeditious march, got before him, and poſted himſelf in his 
way to hinder his paſſing that river, which would have brought him into 
the dominions of Tigranes. Mithridates knew nothing of this march of 
the Roman army; and his troops, having ſet out as uſual in the evening, 
leſs vigilant than before, becauſe expecting to be very ſoon in a place of 
ſecurity, fell unawares, and in the dark, into the midft of their enemies. 
Pompey ordered all his trumpets to ſound at once, and all his foldiers to 


give a ſhout; which fo increaſed the terror and confuſion of the Barba- 


rians, that they preſently turned their backs, and fled : and it is ſaid 
(though it ſeems not probable, if this conflict happened in the night) that 
above 10,000 of their number were ſlain, and that the priſoners were not 
much fewer. The king with 800 horſe opened himſelf a way through the 
Romans; but his guard did not ſtay with him long, and he was reduced 
to continue his flight with only three companions. Among theſe was Hyp- 


 ficratea, one of his concubines, whom he uſed to call Hypficrates, on ac- 


count of her maſculine courage and ſtrength. Habited and armed like a 
trooper, ſhe rode by his ſide in all his battles, accompanied him in all his 
expeditions, and in all his flights; and, in this laft, did him the office of 
2 as well as of a valet, taking care not only of his perſon, but of 
is horſe. | NT 
Mitbridates, having picked up in his flight about 3000 foot, and ſome 
foreign cavalry, arrived at a fort called Snoria, on the frontiers of Ar- 


menia 
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menia Minor. Tt was one of the places in which he kept his treaſures ; 
he took thence 6000 talents, diſtributing the rich habits and other things 
of value among his friends: To each of whom he likewiſe gave a proviſion 
of poiſon, that they might be maſters of their own fate, if they ſhould 
be in danger of falling alive into the hands of the Romans. He had 
hoped to find an aſylum with Tygranes ; but the Armenian, actuated by 
the ſuſpicion above-mentioned, or pretending ſo to be, not only ſeized the 
Ambaſſadors whom Mithridates ſent to aſk his permiſſion to enter his do- 
minions, but ſet a price upon the king's head, promiſing 100 talents to any 
one who ſhould: bring it him. | | 
Mithridates, thus abandoned by his ally, reſolved to retire to the Cimme- 
rian Boſporus , where his ſon Machares reigned : He could go thither only * crim 
by land, the enemy being maſters of the ſea : But though the march was Ling 
long and difficult, the king, ſupported by his courage, puſhed on beyond p. 5 
the ſprings of the Euphrates, paſſed the Phaſis, and arrived at Dioſcurias, 
ſituated on the Euxinè ſea in the weſtern extremity of the Iſthmus, which 
divides that ſea from the Caſpian , and there he took up his winter-quar- 
ters. Pompey had detached ſome horſe and light troops in purſuit of him; 
but, upon advice of his having paſſed the Phafis, relinquiſhed all hope 
of overtaking him; and applied himſelf to found a new city on the ſpot 
where he had gained the late victory, calling the place Nicopolis [the 
city of victory.] To people it, he left there ſuch of his ſoldiers as, by 
wounds, ſickneſs, or age, were diſabled from further ſerving. With theſe 
ſome families of the country joined, and in proceſs of time the city became 
conſiderable. _ | 
It was here that the ſon of Tigranes, the only remaining ſon of three 
whom he had by Cleopatra, the daughter of Mitbridates, came to 
the Roman camp. The father had put to death the other two on light 
occaſions; whereupon young Tigranes, the third fon, not thinking 
his life ſafe within the power of ſo cruel a father, fled to Phraates, 
king of Parthia, his father-in-law, who not only gave him a kind recep- 
tion, but brought him back into Armenia with an army, and laid ſiege to 
Artaxata, the capital of the kingdom: For Tigranes had retired to the 
mountains. The city being well fortified and well defended, the ſiege was. 
ſpun out to a great length; and Phraates, the neceſſity of his affairs. 
recalling him into Parthia, returned thither with the better part of 
his forces. Tigrayes ſeized the favourable opportunity, fell upon his. 


ſon, vanquiſhed him, and drove him out of the country. The prince's | i 
firſt thought, after this diſaſter, was to repair to his grandfather Mitbri- [8 
dates; but meeting, in the way,, the news of his defeat, and of the _ | 
bad ſtate of his affairs, he fled to the Roman camp, and threw himſelf 9 
as a ſupplicant at the feet of Pompey, who received him kindly, and | ml 
- was glad of his coming; for being then juſt going to enter Armenia, he 1 
wanted a guide well acquainted with the country, and he made uſe of + 
| | young | {oy * 
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young Tigranes for this purpoſe, marching under his guidance directly 
towards Artaxata. The Armenian king, terrified to exceſs, now turned 
his mind wholly to make his peace with the Romans ; and, in his fright, 
the firſt ſtep he took was delivering up thoſe Ambaſſadors, by whom 
Mithridates, when diſtreſſed, had aſked his protection, to Pompey : The 
negotiation, - however, for peace was traverſed and impeded by the young 
prince; and the Romans, ſtill advancing, paſſed the Araxes. Reduced 
to extremity by his fears, Tigranes then opened the gates of Artaxata, 
and received a Roman garriſon into it ; and having heard much of Pom- 
pey's clemency, and honourable diſpoſitions, ſet forward, without any 
precaution taken, to reſign himſelf and his kingdom to the pleaſure and 
diſpoſal of the Roman General. He laid aſide his royal Robe, but 
retained his crown, or tiara, that he might command ſome reſpe&, even 
while, as a ſuppliant king, he knew himſelf an object of compaſſion. 
When he arrived at the camp of the Romans (which was about ſixteen 
miles from Artaxata) two Lictors, at the entrance of it, ſignified to him 


that he muſt diſmount; for that no ſtranger had ever been permitted to 


enter a Roman camp on horſeback. Tigranes alighted, gave them his 


ſword, took off his royal tiara as ſoon as he came into To preſence of 


Pompey, and caſt himſelf proſtrate on the ground before him. Pompey, 
hereupon, leaped from his ſeat, ran to him, and, kindly taking him b 


| : ** 
the hand, lifted him up, put his crown again upon his head, and placed 


Toung Tigranes had not ri 


ſions) pronounced a decree, by which he ordained, that the elder Ti 


him on a ſeat at his right hand, and his ſon on another at his left. 


The king ſaid, He ſhould never have acted in the manner he had juſt 


« then done, towards any other perſon of any other nation; but that 
<& there could be no diſhonour in being vanquiſhed by a General, whom 
no potentate on earth could ever hope to vanquiſh ;, nor in ſubmitting 
* to a man, whom fortune had exalted above all other mortals.” To 
this flattering compliment Pompey anſwered, by aſſuring the dejected 
monarch, he ſhould have no reaſon to complain of his fate; that he 
ſhould not loſe Armenia; and ſhould gain the friendſhip of the Romans. 
After theſe words of conſolation, he invited the king and his ſon that 
night to ſup with him, appointing the next day for hearing their cauſe. 

= from his ſeat at his father's appearing, nor 
ſhewed the leaſt mark of reſpect for him: He had flattered himſelf with 
the hope of being put into immediate poſſeſſion of the crown of Armenia, 
and was therefore far from being pleaſed with what had juſt paſt. Wholly 
poſſeſſed by his-anger, he not only refuſed to 2 the ſupper to which he 


was invi but even intimated, in a kind of threat, that if Pompey did 


not give him ſatisfaction, he ſhould find ſome other Roman who would be 
more effectually his friend. 4 | | 


The day following Pompey, after holding a great council, (to which he 
had called both father and ſon, that he might know their ſeveral preten- 
igra- 
nes, 
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nes, yielding up to the Romans all his conqueſts on this ſide the Euphrates, 
and paying 6000 talents, for having made war upon them withour cauſe, 
ſhould ſtill reign in' his paternal kingdom of Armenia Major; and his ſon 
in Gordyene and Sophene (two provinces bordering on Armenia) during his 
_ father's life time, and ſucceed him in all the reſt of his dominions after his 
death: but to the father was reſerved, out of Sopbene, the treaſure he had 
there depoſited, without which he would not have been able to pay the 
fine of 6000 talents impoſed on him. The 'elder Tigranes joyfully ac- 
cepted theſe terms, being glad even thus to be again admitted to reign ; 
and he was ſo overjoyed to hear the Romans ſalute him king, that he pro- 
miſed to give every common ſoldier fifty drachmas, each Centurion a thou- 
ſand, and each military Tribune ten thouſand. But the ſon was highly 
diſpleaſed with the decree; and, pretending that the treaſure in Sophene 
belonged to him, refuſed to permit his father to take it away. Pompey de- 
cided the diſpute in favour of the father: the fon, enraged more than ever 
at this deciſion, meditated an eſcape z but this deſign was diſcovered, and 
a guard was placed upon him; and, being afterwards detected in ſoli- 
citing the nobles of Armenia, and alſo the Parthians, to renew the war, 
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Pompey put him among thoſe whom he reſerved for his triumph. Tigra- Vell. Pat. 


nes, the father, as ſoon as he had received his treaſure out of Sophene, paid 
the 6000 talents, and was thereupon declared a Friend and Ally of the 
Roman people. The king likewiſe performed now his promiſe to the 
ſoldiers. 1 

. Phraates ſolicited ineffectually for the releaſe of his ſon-in-law, young 


Tigranes. Pompey anſwered the ambaſſadors of the Parthian, That a father Plut. & 
bad more right over his ſon than a father-in-law. And whereas the Parthian Dio. 


had propoſed, that the Euphrates ſhould be the boundary of the two em- 
pires, Pompey, without entering into any diſcuſſion, declared, that he knew 
no boundaries but thoſe of right and juſtice. | 


Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, ever faithful to the Romans, to whom 


he owed his elevation to the throne, had been the ſport of their enemies, 
had been expelled, reſtored, and expelled again; now by Mitbridates, then 
by Tigranes. The flight of the king of Pontus, the ruin of his affairs, 
and the peace granted by the Romans to the king of Armenia, confirmed 
the Cappadocian in the poſſeſſion of his dominion : And Pompey, in recom- 


pence of his fidelity, gave to him Sophene, which he had once allotted to 


the prince of Armenia. 


After theſe regulations, Pompey marched northward in purſuit of Mithri- Liv. Epit. 
dates. Coming to the river Cyrus, he was oppoſed by the Albanians, and hong & 


and the Merians, two potent nations inhabiting the Abmus, between the 
Caſpian and the Euxine ſeas, and confederates of the king of Pontus; but 
having overthrown them in battle, he forced the Albanians to ſue for peace, 
and then wintered in their country. _ 3 
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Early the next year he marched againſt the Beriaus, who were a very 
warlike nation, and had never ſubmitted to either Medians, Perſians, or 
Macedonians, during all the time that theſe, ſucceſſively, held the empire 
of Afia. But, though Pompey found ſome difficulties in this war, he ſoon 
ſurmounted them, and forced the Berians to terms of peace; their king 
Artoces, for hoſtages, giving his ſons. | 
After this, he reduced the people of Colchis to a ſubmiſſion, having 
taken Olthaces, their 3 (whom he after wards cauſed to be led 
before him in triumph ;) and then marched back againſt the Albanians, 
who, while he was engaged with the 1berians and Colchians, had renewed 
the war. He overthrew them in battle with great ſlaughter, killing, with 
his own hand, their General Cœſis, the brother of their king Orodes 
{or Oræſes] and thereby forced the king to purchaſe the renewal of 
_ laſt year's peace by rich preſents, and alſo to ſend his ſons to him for 
hoſtages. SEED leis: | | 
Having finiſhed this war in the North, he led back his army into the 
ſouthern parts; for, Mitbridates being arrived in the kingdom of Boſporus, 


on the other fide of the Euxine ſea, there was no purſuing of him thither, 


but round that ſea a great way about, through many barbarous Scythian 
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nations, and ſeveral deſarts; which was not to be attempted by the 
Roman army, without manifeſt danger of a total miſcarriage. (All that 
Pompey could do, was to order his fleet, commanded by Servilius, 
one of his heutenants, to be ſo ſtationed, as to hinder ſupplies of 
proviſions, and other neceſſaries, ſrom being carried to the king.) In 
croſſing the kingdom of Pontus, in his way to Syria, he arrived at the 
place where Triarius had been defeated by Mithridates; and, find- 
ing the dead bodies of the Romans ſtill lying unburied upon the field of 


battle, he cauſed them to be interred in honourable manner; which much 


pleaſed his army, and made the fault of Lucullus, who had neglected 
that duty, appear in a ſtronger light. After this, continuing his march, 
he ſubdued Darius, king of Media, and Antiochus, king of Commagene; 
and having, by Scaurus, reduced Cæle- Syria and Damaſcus, and, by Gabi- 
nius, the reſt of thoſe parts, as far as the Tigris, he was become maſter of 
all the Syrian empire. Antiochus Afiaticus (the ſon of Antiochus Euſebes) 
the remaining heir of the Seleufian family, who, by the permiſſion of Lu- 
cullus, had now reigned four years in ſome part of Syria, after Tigra- 
nes had been forced to withdraw his forces from it, applied him- 
ſelf to the Roman General, requeſting to be re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom 
of his anceſtors. But Pompey anſwered, That the Romans had ae 
Tigranes in poſſeſſion of that country, and had conquered it from . 

. | - ; and 
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and were not to yield the fruits of their victory to another“. And ac- 1 
cordingly he reduced Syria into the form of a Roman province. Antiochus © a i 


being thus deprived of his crown, here ended the empire of the Seleucidæ 379 Conſ. 


in Alia, after it had laſted two hundred and fifty-eight years. 
What made Pompey ſo fond of this march into Syria, was a vain and 
ambitious deſire of extending his conqueſts to the Red ſea, He had for- 


merly, while he commanded firſt in Africa, and afterwards in Spain, puſhed Plut. in 


his conqueſts on both ſides of the Mediterranean to the Weſtern ocean, 
and had lately, in his Albanian war, led his forces as far as the Caſpian 


ſea; and, if he could alſo lead them to the Red ſea, he thought it would 


complete his glory. | 
| While theſe things were doing by the Romans, there happened great 
diſturbances and revolutions in udæa: They had their original from the 
ambition and aſpiring ſpirit of Antipater (the father of Herod.) He, ha- 
ving had his education in the court of Alexander Fanneus and his queen 
Alexandra, who reigned after him, inſinuated himſelf into the good graces 
of Hyrcanus, the eldeſt of their ſons, hoping to riſe by his favour, when he 
ſhould come to the crown after his mother: But when Hyrcanus was 
depoſed, and Ariſtobulus made king, from whom he had no proſpect of 
favour, he ſet himſelf, with all the art he was maſter of (and . was not 
a little) to reſtore Hyrcanus to his crown: In order whereto he treated with 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petræa, aud engaged him to aſſiſt Hyrcanus with 
an army: and he had, by his intrigues, drawn great numbers of the Jes 
into the ſame deſign. The greateſt difficulty was to excite Hyrcanus him- 
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ſelf to the undertaking: for he, being a quiet indolent man, who loved 


eaſe more than any thing elſe, had no inclination to ſtir a foot for ob- 


taining a kingdom, But, 5 being made to believe, that his life 


was in danger, and that he muſt either reign or die, if he ſtaid in Judæa, 
this argument rouzed him to fly for ſafety, and to put himſelf into the 
hands of Aretas. This Prince, according to his agreement with Antipa- 
ter, brought Hyrcanus back into Judæa, with an army of 50,000 men; 
and, having there joined the Fews of Hyrcanus's party, gave battle to 
Ariſtobulus, gained an abſolute victory over him, purſued him to Feru/alem, 
entered the city without oppoſition, drove the vanquiſhed prince to take 
refuge in the mountain of the temple, and there beſieged him. All the 
priefts adhered to Ariſtobulus, but the generality of the people declared for 
Hyreanus®. 5 5 | 

F 188 5 | Scaurus 
Another reaſon aſſigned for this conduct d This happened in the time of their paſ- 


of Pompey was, That Autiochus being a weak ſover, on which occaſion Arifobulus, wantin 
prince, of no courage, or capacity, to protect lambs and beaſts for the ſacrifices of that holy 


the country, the putting it into his hands ſolemnity, a with the Jews, that were 
would be to betray it to the ravages and de- among the beſiegers, to. furniſh him with 
-predations of the Zews and Arabs. © them, for a ſum ſpecified, But when they had 

Vor. II. + „ L | received 
4 3 


Joſeph. 
Aytiq. 1. 
xiv. c. 3. 
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ſeph. 
TR J. 
XIV. c. 4. 


Ibid. 1. 
xiv. c. 5. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. 


Strabo. I. 


Xii. 7. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


Scaurus being by this time come to Damaſcus with a Roman army, 
Ariſtobulus ſent thither to him, and, by the promiſe of four hundred ta- 
lents, engaged him on his ſide. Hyrcanus offered him the like ſum ; but 
Scaurus, looking upon Ariſtobulus as the more ſolvent of the two, choſe to 
embrace his cauſe; and Gabinius, by a preſent of three hundred talents, 
from the ſame quarter, was induced to do the ſame. And, accordingly, 
both the Roman generals ſent to Aretas to retire, threatening him with the 
Roman arms in caſe of refuſal. Aretas raiſed the ſiege, and marched off 
towards his own country; whereupon Ariſtobulus, having got together all 
the forces he could, purſued after him, overtook him, and, with a great 
ſlaughter, defeated him in a battle, wherein periſhed many of the Fews of 


Hyrcanus's party. 


About this time, Pompey himſelf came to Damaſcus, whither reſorted to 
him ambaſſadors from all the neighbopring countries, eſpecially from 


Egypt and Fudza. The ambaſſadors from Egypt preſented him with a 
crown of gold, of the value of four thouſand pieces of gold money, and 
thoſe from Fudea with a vine of gold, of the value of four hundred talents, 
which was afterwards depoſited in the temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol 
at Rome, and there inſcribed as the gift of Alexander, king of the Fews. 


' [Ir ſeems the Romans would not own Ariſtobulus to be kin » and, for that 


reaſon, put his father's name upon it inſtead of his), While Pompey was 
in theſe parts, there came, to make their court to him, twelve kings, who 
were all ſeen, at the ſame time, attending upan him. | 
As many ſtrong places in Pontus and Cappadecia ſtill held out for 
Mithridates, Pompey found it. N to march again thither to 
reduce them; which having, ſoon after his arrival, in a great meaſure, 
accomplſhed, he took up his winter- quarters at A/pzs A Pontus. Of the 
places which he reduced, one, called Kan, i. e. Newcaſtle, was the 


received the money, which was let down to ad they that are befieged in the temple are thy. 
them over the wall, they refuſed to deliver the priefte I pray thee, nat to bear the prayers of 
ſacrifices. Nor was this the only baſe action eit of them againſt the other. The beſie 
they were guilty of at this time. For there were ſo enraged againſt the an Hob tbe, 
being then at Jeraſalem one Onias, a man of that they ſtoned him to d 

great reputation for the ſanctity of his life, © Among other things here found, were 


who was thought to have obtained, by his Mithridatesr's medicinal Commentaries, which 


prayers, rain from heaven, in a time of drought, 
they brought him forth into the army ; .and, 
concluding that his curſe would be as preva- 
lent as his prayers, preſſed him to curſe 


Ariſtobulus, and all that were with him. He 


— 2 1 to beark 8888 but, at 
length, finding no reſt ir opportuni- 
ties, he lifted up his bands towards heaven, as 
he ſtood in the midft of the ſoldiers, and 
prayed: thus, O Lord Gad, Rector of the uni- 
Verſe, ſence theſe that are with us are thy people, 


7 XXV. C. 2. : 


Pompey cauſed to be tranſlated into Latin by 
Lenæus, one of his freedmen, a learned Gram- 
marian. For, among many other extraordi- 
nary endowments, with which this prince. 
had W N himſelf, he was eminently 


medicine, which, from his name, is. now 
called Mithridate, Which has ever fince been 
in great uſe-among the. phyſicians, Plin. I. 


ſtrongeſt 


Chap. viii. f The Roman Hiſtory. | 259 


ſtrongeſt: there Mithridates had laid a great part of his treaſure, and Y-R. 658 · 
the beſt of his other effects, as reckoning the place impregnable Here 66" <q Ml 
Pompey found the private memoirs of the king, which diſcovered many of 379 Conf. it 1 
his tranſactions and ſecret deſigns. | X ; 
Pompey having, while he lay at Aſpis, ſettled the affairs of the adjacent 
countries, as well as their circumitances would then admit, as ſoon as 
the ſpring began, returned again uito Hria, to do the ſame in that coun- 


try. 
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L. Julius Cmsar, Bef. Chr. 
C. Maxcivs F —_— Conſuls | 63. 
OST | 380 Conſ. 

On his arrival there, he made Antioch and Seleucia, on the Orontes, free Joi. Ant. 

cities, and then continued his march to Damaſcus, intending from thence Plut. & 
to make war upon the Arabians, in order to carry on his Victories to the 
Red ſea. But in his way to Damaſcus he made many ſtops, to examine 
into the conduct of the princes of thoſe parts, and to hear the complaints 

that were made againſt them. For in the declenſion of the Syrian empire, 
many petty princes had raiſed themſelves upon its ruins in ſeveral diſtricts 
of it, and there exerciſed tyranny over the people, and depredations on 
their neighbours. Theſe Pompey, as he paſſed through the country, ſum- 
moned to him, and, on hearing their cauſes, confirmed ſome of them 
in their toparchies, under the condition of becoming tributaries to the Ro- 
mans; others he deprived, and ſome he condemned to death for their male- 
adminiſtration. - But Pzolemy, the ſon of Mennæus, prince of Chalcis, who 
was the wickedeſt of them all, having made himſelf very rich by oppreſſing 
his people, and plundering his neighbours, preſented Pompey with a thou- 

- ſand talents, and thereby redeeming not only his life, but his principality, 

continued in the enjoyment of both a great number of years. 

On Pompey's coming into Czle-Syria, Antipater, from Hyrcanus, and Jo. Ant. 
one Nicodemus, from Ariſtobulus, addreſſed themſelves to him concerning “ *. < 8. 
the controverſy that was between theſe two brothers, each of the delegates 
requeſting his patronage to that brother by whom he was ſent. Pompey, 
having heard what they had to ſay, diſmiſſed them with fair words, order- 

ing, that both brothers ſhould appear in perſon before him; and pro- 
miſing, that he would then take full cognizance of the whole cauſe, and 
determine it as juftice ſhould direct. At this audience Nicodemus did much 
hurt to his maſter, by complaining of the four hundred talents, which 
Scaurus, and the three hundred which Gabinius had extorted from him. 
For this made both thoſe Generals his enemies; and Pompey was after- 
wards much influenced by them in his determination of the diſpute. But 
Pompey, being then intent upon making preparations for his Arabian war, 
could not immediately find leiſure for this matter ; and, ſoon after, an 
event happened, which forced him to-lay aſide, for the preſent, whatever 
he had to do in Syria, and march again into Pontus. It was as follows. 
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RANDY ſadors to him from Mitbhridates, out © 


Mith. 


| Book VIII. 
V. R. 639. Before Pompey left Syria in the former your (688) there came ambaſ- 


De Roman Hiftory. 


Boſporus, with propoſals of 


peace. They offered on the king's part, in caſe he might be allowed to 
hold his paternal kingdom (as Tigranes had been, ) to pay tribute for it to 


the Romans, and quit to them all his other dominions. To this Pompey 
anſwered, that the king ſhould have come to him in perſon, in the ſame man- 
ner as Tigranes had done. The negociation had no effect; for Mithr:i- 
dates could not entertain the thought of ſurrendering himſelf: He of- 


fered to fend his ſons, and ſome of his principal friends; but this offer was 


rejected: Whereupon he made new preparations” for war with as great 
vigour as at any time before : he levied exorbitant ſums upon the people, 
who, having been lately terrified, and almoſt deſtroyed by a dreadful 


earthquake, changed that reſpect and zeal, which they had hitherto retained. 


Plut. in 
Pomp. 


Strabo. I. 
xii. 


Dio. Caſſ. 
Plut. in 
Pomp. 


This is the ſame king De jararus, in whoſe | his Ti ctrarchy, P ompey added the 


for their ſovereign, even in his worſt fortune, into indignation and hatred, 
when they felt themſelves thus oppreſſed by him : for the violences and 
vexations committed by the officers appointed to collect the taxes were 
inſupportable; and he, falling ſick at this time, could not remedy the 
evil. He was ſhut up in his palace with three eunuchs, who attended him, 
and were the only perſons admitted to ſee him. But, notwithſtanding his 
confinement, the. levies went on, and ſixty cohorts, of ſix hundred 
choſen men each, were raiſed, beſides a great multitude of other ſol- 
diers, in whom he had leſs confidence. Pompey, having notice of theſe 
preparations for war, found it neceſſary to haſten back again into Pontus 
to watch the king's proceedings. On his arrival, he fixed his reſidence 
for ſome time at Amiſus, and, while he continued in that place, was guilty 
of the very folly- which he had before cenſured in Lucullus. For he 
there ſettled the dominions of Mitbridates into provinces, and beſtowed 
the rewards as if the war had been ended: whereas Mitbridates was 
ſtill alive, and with a great army, and was meditating an invaſion on 
the very heart of the Roman dominions. Pompey, in diſtributing his re- 
wards, gave the leſſer Armenia, with ſeveral other territories and cities 
adjoining, to Dejotarus*, one of the princes of the Galatians, to recom- 
2nſe him for his adhering to the Roman intereſt during all this war, and 
Hine ee him with the title of king of thoſe countries, whereas before he 


was only a Tetrarcb. WT | STO” 
While the Roman forces were in Pontus, Aretas, the Arabian king, took 


the advantage of their abſence to make incurſions and depredations 
in ſeveral parts of Syria. This' called Pompey back again into that 
country. 5 | | 76 . 


8 * 


behalf Cicero aſterwards made one of his ora- mentioned, without diſpoſſeſſing the other Te- 


tions, which was ſpoken before Julius Cæ trachs. But Dejotarus had acquired all Ga- 


Jar. Galatia was formerly governed by four 
Tetrarchs, of which Dejotarus was now one. To 


- * 


latia at the time when Cicero pleaded for him. 


Strabo, I. xii. p. 567. 


Marcus 
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| | V. R. 690. 
Marcus Tullius Ciczxo, 7 ,- | _— Y 
ny Conſuls. 6 ll. 
Calus AnNTONIUS, 381 Conſ. wh. 
| | \ „ „ | | þ 3 
On his arrival at Damaſcus, the cauſe of Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus was Joſeph. ul 
brought to a hearing before him. They both appeared in perſon, as he HOP & 18 
had ordered; and, at the ſame time, ſeveral of the Jets appeared there Vaal | Ml 


againſt both: theſe laſt requeſted, in behalf of themſelves, <* That they 
« might not be governed by a king.” They pleaded, © That it had been 
<«. formerly the uſe of their nation to be governed by the high-prieſt of 
« the God they worſhipped, who, without aſſuming any other title, 
<« adminiſtered juſtice to them, according to the Laws and Conſtitutions 


„ tranſmitted from their forefathers > that it was true indeed, the two 


contending brothers were of the ſacerdotal race, but had introduced a 
new form of government, that they might thereby ſubject the people 


6“ to ſlavery. | 

 Hyrcanus, on his part, urged, * That, being the elder brother, he was 
<« unjuſtly deprived of his birth-right by Ariſtobulus, who, having left 
e him only a ſmall portion of land for his ſubſiſtence, had uſurped all 
<« the reſt from him; and, like a man born for miſchief, practiſed piracy 
<« at ſea, and rapine and depredation at land, upon his neighbours.” And 
for the atteſting of what Hyrcanus had alledged, there appeared about a 
thouſand of the principal Fews, whom Antipater had procured to come 
thither for that purpoſe. - | | 

- To this Ariſtobulus anſwered, © That not his ambition had excluded 
« Hyrcanus from the government, but his own incapacity to manage it, 
c being an inactive, ſlothful man, utterly unfit for the buſineſs of the 
« public, and fallen into the contempt of the people: He added, I was 
therefore forced to interpoſe, in order to preſerve the government 
« from falling into the hands of ſtrangers; and I bear no other title in 
“ the ſtate, than what Alexander my father had before me.” And, for 
witneſſes of this, he produced ſeveral young men of the country in gaudy 
and ſplendid apparel, who did nor, by their dreſs, or by their behaviour, 
bring any credit to the cauſe, in ſupport of which they appeared. 


| Pompey, on this hearing, ſaw far enough into the matter to make him dif- 


approve of the violence done to Hyrcanus, but would not immediately 


determine the controverſy, leſt Ariſtobulus, being provoked thereby, 


ſhould obſtruct him in his Arabian war; an enterprize which he had then 
much at heart. Giving therefore fair words to both brothers, he diſmiſſed 
them for the preſent, promiſing, that, after he had reduced Aretas, and 
his Arabians, he would come in perſon into Jadæa, and there ſettle and 
compoſe all matters. Ariſtobulus, perceiving how the Roman general was 
inclined, went from Damaſcus without taking leave; which very much 


angered Pompey, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
In the mean time, Aretas, though he had hitherto contemned the Roman 
arms, yet, when he found the Romans near him, and ready to invade him 
with their victorious army, ſent Ambaſſadors to make his ſubmiſſion, 
Pompey, nevertheleſs, marched to Petra, the metropolis of Aretass king- 
dom, and having taken the place, and the king in it, put him into cuſto- 
dy; but releaſed him afterwards on his ſubmitting to the terms required, 
and then returned to Damaſcus. | 
Being there informed of the warlike preparations, which Ariftobulus 
& was making in Judæa, he marched into that country, and found him in 
his caſtle at Alexandrion, which was a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in the en- 
trance of the country on a high mountain. Pompey ſent him a meſſage to 
come down to him; which he was very unwilling to do; but at length, by 
the perſuaſions of thoſe about him, who dreaded a Roman war, he was 
prevailed with to comply; and, after ſome diſcourſe with Pompey about 
the controverſy depending, he returned again into his caſtle: And this he 
did two or three times, hoping by theſe compliances to gain Pompey 
to his ſide: but at the ſame time he was fortifying his caſtles, and 
making preparations for his defence, in caſe the ſentence ſhould go againft 
him; of which proceeding Pompey being informed, forced him, on his 
next coming down, to make a ceſſion of all his caſtles, and to ſign orders 
to thoſe that commanded in them, to deliver them up to the Romans. 
Ariſtobulus grievouſly reſented the putting this force upon him, and there- 
fore, as ſoon as he got free, fled to Feru/alem, and there prepared for 
war. Pompey, not to give him time for aſſembling his forces, marched 
after him. The firſt place where the Romans pitched their camp was in 
the plains of Jericho; and here they received the news of the death of 
Mithridates. It was brought to Pompey by ſpecial meſſengers ſent from 
Pontus. The meſſengers having their ſpears wreathed about with laurel, 
which was always a token of ſome victory, or other important advan 
gained to the ſtate, the army were eager to. knqw what had happened; 
and whereas there was no tribunal yet erected fon the General (the cam 
being juſt pitched), and it would require ſome time to erect one of turf (as 
was the cuſtom,) they heaped up their pack-ſaddles one upon another, 
and thereby made an eminence : Pompey aſcended it, and from thence 
communicated to them, that Mitbridates had laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf, and was dead; that his ſon Pharnaces, having ſeized his kingdom, 
ſubmitted both that and himſelf to the Roman State; and that from him 
came the letters bringing this account: ſo that the war, which had cauſed 
them ſo many fatigues, was now at an end. The army immediately ex- 
preſſed their joy by ſhouts, and nothing was to de ſeen the whole day, but 
teſtivity and ſacrifices of thankſgiving. | 
The ſequel of Mitbridatess ſtory, after his arrival at Dioſcurias, on the 
caſtern coaſt of the Euxine, is as follows. 


3 | : _ Having 
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Having there wintered, he ſet out early in the ſpring for the kingdom of V. R. 690. 


Boſporus, which had been a province“ of his empire, and where he had JO 


laced one of his ſons, called Machares, to govern it with the title of king. Mithrid. 
ut the young king having been hard preſſed upon by the Romans, while vid. ſupra, 
they lay at the ſiege of Sinope, and were maſters of the Euxine fea by P. 236. 
means of their fleet, he made peace with them, and had ever ſince main- 
_ tained the terms of it. This having much angered the father, the ſon dreaded Liv. Epit. 
his approach; and therefore, while he was on the way, ſent Ambaſſadors to e 
pacify him, urging in excuſe of his conduct, that what he had done was by 
the neceſſity of his affairs, and not by choice. Finding that his father was App. ibid. 
implacable, he endeavoured to make his eſcape by ſea; in which attempt 
not ſucceeding, he killed himſelf, to avoid falling into his father's hands. 
It has been mentioned, that from the kingdom of Boſporus Mithridates 
ſent Ambaſſadors unſucceſsfully to treat with Pompey, then in Syria ; and 
that loſing all hopes of obtaining peace from the Romans, upon any tole- 
rable terms, he made all the preparations he could for war. 
As ſoon as he was capable (after his ſickneſs formerly mentioned) of vid. ſupra, 
acting and managing his affairs in perſon, he ſent troops to Phanagoria, P 260. 
on the eaſt ſide of the Streight, that he might be abſolute maſter of the 
channel, of which he was already maſter on the weſt ſide, by means of 
Panticapeum. Caſtor, a man of obſcure: birth, who was governor of Pha- 
nagoria, had formerly been affronted by the eunuch Tryphon; and now, 
ſeeing this eunuch arrive with the king's troops, killed him, made the in- 
habitants take arms, and exhorted them to reſume their liberty. The whole 
city roſe. The citadel, in which were. ſeveral of Mitbridates's children, 
and, among the reſt, Artapbernes, above forty years old, made ſome re- 
fiſtance; but the people heaping up wood round about it, in order to ſet 
It on fire, the prince's courage failed, and he ſurrendered himſelf pri- 
foner, with three of his brothers, Darius, Xerxes, and Oxathres, and 
one ſiſter, called Eupatra, all four under age. Cleopatra, another daugh- 
ter of Mithridates held out againſt the rebels, notwithſtanding her bo. 
ing thus deſerted by her brother; and gave her father time to ſend ſhi 
to carry her off to Panticapeum. Caſtor delivered up his priſoners to the 
The example of Phaxagoria was followed by ſeveral of the neighbour- 
ing towns; ſo that Mitbridates, ſeeing treaſons multiply around him, 
turned his thoughts to purchaſe the friendſhip of the Scyzbian kings, by 
giving them ſome of his daughters in marriage, with rich preſents: But 
the ſoldiers, who were appointed to eſcort the princeſſes, delivered them 


a The Boſporani were thoſe people who in- well as the country called (in this part of the 
habited the northern coaſt of uxine fea; Roman ſtory) the Cimmerian Boſporus, which 
which coaſt (or atleaſt the weſtern part of it) is alſo the name of the Szreight, which divides 
ſeems to have been ſubje& to Mithridates, as the Cher/ore/ns from An. pgs 
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The Roman Hiſtory. + 


Book VIII. 


v. R. 690. into the hands of the Romans, having firſt killed the eunuchs who had 


the care of them. All theſe diſappointments determined him to make a 
deſperate expedition through the way of Pannonia and the Trentine Alps, 
into Italy itſelf, and there attack the Romans, as Hannibal had done, at 
their own doors. In order hereto, he collected numerous forces out of the 
Scythian nations, for augmenting his former army, and ſent agents to 
engage the Gauls to join with him. There were abundance of Gauls ſettled 
upon the Danube, and the rivers that fall into it, and he had for a long 
time kept up a good correſpondence with theſe; ſo that he expected not 
only to meet with no oppoſition from them, but to have them for his allies 
and auxiharies. | e CREW | | 

But this enterprize containing a march of above 2000 miles, through 
all thoſe countries which are now called Tartaria Crimea, Podolia, Mol- 
davia, Walachia, Tranſilvania, Hungaria, Stiria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and 
Lombardy, and over three great rivers, , the Boriftenes, the Danube, and 
the Po, the very thought of it ſo terrified the army, that, to avoid it, 
they conſpired againſt him, and made his ſon Pharnaces their king. Mitbri- 
dates had always diſtinguiſhed this ſon as his favourite, and intended 
him for his ſucceſſor. But the prince, who was deſirous to preſerve, at 
leaſt the wreck of his father's fortune, and foreſaw, that the project 


of marching into Tah, if only begun to be put into execution, would 
probably occaſion the loſs of all, by rendering the Romans irreconcileable 


to the family of Mithridates, put himſelf at the head of the conſpira- 
tors b. =; 5 | 5 
The king, informed of what was in agitation, ſent ſome of his guards 
to ſeize the prince; but he gained over theſe ſoldiers to join him in the 
conſpiracy: into which, by remonſtrances and promiſes, he eaſily brought 
likewiſe the Roman deſerters, who were encamped without the walls of 
Panticapeum. The prince found no greater difficulty in gaining the ſoldiers 
of the other camps; and at the head of this multitude of rebels he preſented 
himſelf before the place at day-break. | ; + ral 
The city ſoon followed the example of the camps. Some officers, whom 
the king had ſent to enquire the cauſe of the ſhouts he heard, having gone 
over with their ſoldiers to Pharnaces, the inhabitants preſently opened 
the gates to the prince: ſo that the king was reduced to ſhut himſelf up 


d Fear might perhaps concur with ambition ſon, in caſe he ſhould happen to fall into the 
in prompting the prince to rebel. The death hands of the Romans: and Pompey continued 
of his ba might make him think her in poſſeſſion of that caſtle, and of moſt 
his own life very precarious. of the effects in it. Aipbares was at this time 


Mit bridates, in the decline of his affairs, 
had placed Stratonice, the mother of Aipbares, 


in a ſtrong caſtle (called Symphorium) in Pon- 


tus. She, finding herſelf like to be deſerted, 


delivered the place to Pompey, upon his pro- 
miſe of ſafety for herſelf, and likewiſe for her 


in Pontus with his father, who, to be reven 

on the mother, carried this ſon to the fide of 
the Streight, on the oppoſite ſide on which 
the caſtle ſtood, and there flew him within her 


view, and left the dead body unburied on the 


In 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 265 'f 
in the citadel, From thence he ſent to afk the mutineers what their de- YR. 690. by ** 
mands were: They anſwered with extreme inſolence, We demand that 2 # 1 


governed * eunuchs, and who makes known his power only by cruel ——— 
ties to his Generals, his friends, and even his children.” 

Mitbridates came out, in order to ſpeak in perſon to them; but the ſol- 5 
diers who attended him, thinking it would be beſt for themſelves to follow 1 
the ſtream, offered their ſervices to the rebels. The Roman deſerters, proud 9 
of their number and ſtrength, and ever at the head of the rebel- crew, made 6 9 
anſwer to this offer of the ſoldiers, That it would not be accepted, unleſs _— 

N 5 
N 


& Pharnaces ſhould be our king. We want a young king, not an old one, 389 Conſ. 8 


„ they firſt gave ſome ſignal proof of their zeal.” And, at the ſame time, prideaux 
they pointed to Mitbridates. In fo great extremity, the king had no choice | 
but to return into the fort, which he did not effect without great difficulty, | 3 
having had his horſe killed under him. At the ſame inſtant, the whole 18 
multitude of the revolted proclaimed Pharnaces king; and, for want of a | . 1 
diadem, they bound about his head a broad fillet of Egyptian paper, which ; 1 
ſomebody had taken out of a neighbouring temple. 8 1! 
Mitbridates, who, from a tower, ſaw all that paſſed, ſent many times oroc. vi. 5. ul 
- to aſk his life of his ſon, with permiſſion to retire. But. as none of his | | * 
meſſengers returned, and he found he muſt die, he made this prayer: O 
ve gods] the avengers of fatbers, if it be true that you exiſt, and if there be 
Juſtice in heaven, grant that Pharnaces may, one day, hear his ſentence of 
death proncunced by his children. He then called ſome of his officers and Dio. App. 
guards, who had hitherto continued faithful to him, and, having praiſed 
their generoſity, ordered them to repair to the new king ; after which he 
retired into his apartment, diſtributed poiſon to his wives, concubines, 
and daughters, and took a doſe of it himſelf: this not operating upon 
him, he had recourſe to his ſword ; but failing to give himſelf ſuch a 
wound as was ſufficient to do the buſineſs, he called to him a Gallic officer 
(who, at the head of ſome of the rebels, had forced the walls of the 
caſtle ;) Brave ſoldier, you did me great ſervices at the time you fought under 
me. You will do me a greater now than ever, if you will ſave me from the 
fame of falling alive into the hands of the Romans, and being led by them in 
triumph. The Gaul complied with his deſire. | | | 
Such was the end of Mitbridates; whom Cicero ſtiles the greateſt of Cie. in 
| g kings uc. 
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* Two of his daughters, Mirbridatis and very conſiderable. Many of his ſons he flew 
Nyſſa, who were to be married to the two in his diſpleaſure ; and many of his daugh- 
Ptolemys, the one king of Egypt, and the other ters he poiſoned, when he could not carry Prid. 


king of Cyrus, deſired to have the conſola- them off in his flights. Nevertheleſs, five of 


tion of dying before their father: they made 

haſte therefore to drink the poiſon, and ex- 

pired in a very ſhort time. 

The number of this prince's ſons and 

daughters, by his wives and concubines, was 
01, III. 


his ſons, and two of his daughters were car- 
ried by Pompey to Rome, and there led before 
him in his Triumph. + CD 


d The continuance of Mzthridates's war 
with the Romans, according to Faſtin was 
DS X forty- 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


Book VIIE. 


V. R. 690. kings! after Alexander. He was (ſays Velleius) a very great prince, 
vel. Ii. Jometimes by his fortune, always by his magnanimity ; a general in coun- 
cil and deſign, a ſoldier in execution, and, for hatred to Rome, another 
Hannibal. It is agreed, that he was a very extraordinary perſon, both 
for the greatneſs * of his ſpirit, -and the endowments of his mind: and 
that he was learned in all the learning of thoſe times; and it is affirmed, 
that of twenty- two nations under his command, he could ſpeak to every 


Monteſ- 

quieu de 
ia Gran- 
deur, &c. 


forty- ſix years; according to Appian,forty-two ; 


according to Florus and Eutropius, forty ; and 
according to Pliny, thirty; but according to 


the exact truth of the matter, though we 
reckon the beginning of the war from Mi- 
thridates's ſeizing Cappadocia (which was the 
firſt occaſion of it) its duration to his death, 


will be no more than zwwerty-/ſeven years; 


which, for the fake of a round number, Pliny 
calls thirty, and thereby comes neareſt to the 
truth. Prideaux, Connect. p. 432. 


a warrior, may not perhaps be unacceptable 


to the reader: 


— This diſpoſition of things [men- 
« tioned above in the note, p. 148. ] gave riſe 


«to three mighty wars, which form one of 


«« the nobleſt parts of the Reman hiſtory: be- 


cauſe we do not, on this occaſion, read of 


«« princes already overcome by Luxury and 
© Pride, as Antiochus and Tigranes ; nor by 
« Fear, as Philip, Perſes, and Jugurtba; but 
«© a magnanimous king, who, in adverſity, 
like a lion that gazes upon his wounds, was 
«fired with greater indignation upon that ac- 
count. This part of the Roman hiſtory is 


* * becauſe it abounds with perpetual 
"ever unexpected revolutions ; for if 


'« an 
4 Mit brf ates could eaſily recruit his armies, 
4 it is hkewiſe true, that in thoſe reverſes of 
fortune, in which kings ſtand in greateſt 
cc need of obedience, and a ſtrict diſcipline, 


* his barbarous forces forſook him: As he 


«c he had the art of enticing nations, and ſtir- 
xing up cities to rebellion, ſo was he like- 
46 wie betrayed by his captains, his children, 


„ and his wives; as he had ſometimes un- 


< experienced Raman Generals to contend 


with, ſo, at other times were ſent againſt 


% him, Sy//; Lucullus and Pompey. | 
« This * having defeated the Roman 


. * Generals, and conquered A/a, Macedonia, 
de and Greece, was vanquiſnied, in his turn, by 


” Sylla ; confined by a treaty to his former 


limits; haraſſed and inſulted by the Roman 
Generals. Become once more ſuperior to 


them, and congueror of Ita, he was driven 


e thence by Lucullus; puriued into his own 


country; 99 5 to fly for ſhelter to 2 - 
t grants, and defeated with him: Depending 
© now upon himſelf alone (the Armenian mo- 


1 Harch being irrecoverably loſt) he took 
* ſanctuary in his own dominions, and re- aſ- 
Batik cended the throne. 
The ſummary given us, by an ingenious 
and judicious modern, of the wars, and for- 
tunes of Mithridates, and of his character as 


_- - if 


Lucullus was ſucceeded by Pompey, who 


cc 1 overpowered: Mithridates. He then 
«cl 


ed out of his dominions, and, croſſing the 


Araxet, marched, from danger to danger 


« through the country of the Laxi, and, aſ- 
« fembling in his way all the Barbarians he 
«© met with, appeared in Beſporus againſt his. 
* ſon Machares, who had reconciled himſelf 


to the Roman. 


Although plunged in ſo deep an abyſs, 
« he yet formed a deſign of making Italy the 
«ſeat of the war, wa of marching to Rome, 
& at the head of thoſe nations who enſlaved it 
% fome years after, and by the ſume way they 


Tos then took. 5 
II kaow not whether by theſe laſt words, 


the judicious author intended to intimate, 
that becauſe the Roman State was, ſome hun- 
dreds of years after this time, enſlaved by 
the nations tee refers to, it would now have 
been endangered by an invaſion from the 


ſame nations. If he did, he muſt ſurely have 
forgot for a moment, that Rome was now al- 


moſt in the higheſt degree of ſtrength ſhe ever 
attained to ; and that ſhe was fallen into ex- 


treme weakneſs, and broken all to pieces, 
when thoſe nations ſucceeded in their attempt 
upon wer} of Os 2 9 

«© Betrayed by Pharnaces, another of his 
«© ſons, and by an army terrified at the great- 


* neſs of his enterprizes, and the perils he 


” 


% was going in ſearch of, he died in a man- 


1 


8 one 


EO — a: 


© p<: — 


Chap. viii. De Roman Hiſtory. 267 1 
one in their own proper language. Other of his accompliſhments have *. R. 690 ] 3 
been already mentioned. But that he was inhuman, unnatural in his pin. I vii. 1 
diſpleaſure, a monſter of cruelty (not to mention the maſſacre in cold c. 24. 1 
blood of 80,000 Halians ſettled in Aſia) is manifeſt from his murdering wh 
his mother and his brother, and from the great number of his ſons, and | 8 
of his friends and followers, -whom, at ſeveral times, and often on very 1 } 
flight occaſions, he had put to death. He lived ſeventy-two years, ſixty pri. 437. on 
of which he reigne u. | 1 
Pompey, from the plains of Fericho, where (as was before related) he & Are, i 
received the news of the death of Mithridates, led his army toward To ag | Fil 
. . . . . Ly 14 

Feruſalem. On his approach, Ariſtobulus, terrified, and repenting of what = 
he had done, went out' to meet him ; and, in order to pacify his anger, | . 
promiſed him an abſolute ſubmiſſion, and -likewiſe a conſiderable ſum of ; ! 
money. The Roman General accepted the propoſal, detained the king, i 
and ſent Gabinius, one of his Lieutenants, with a body of men, to receive 1 
the money; But when Gabinius came to the city, he found the gates ſnut 9 
againſt him; and was told from the walls, that the citizens would not | 
ſtand to the agreement. Pompey, thinking himſelf mocked by Ariſto- ” 1 1 
bulus, laid him in chains, and marched with the whole army directly for ph 9 
Feruſalem. The place, by its ſituation, as well as by its fortifications, was 1 
very ſtrong, and might have held out a long time, if the people within $ 1 
had not been divided among themſelves : the adherents of Ariſtobulus were i 1 
unanimouſly for defending it; and to this they were the more vehemently | bf 4 
carried, by their extreme indignation at Pompey's making their king a i 


priſoner”: But the partizans of Hyrcanus being the ſtronger, and being 
determined to receive Pompey into the city, the other party retired to the | 
mountain of the temple; where, having broken down the bridges over the 8 


_ Wo 
. 
A 
— — 2 2 5 


E 


deep ditches and vallies that ſurrounded it, they reſolved to maintain them- 1 
ſelves. Moſt of the ſacerdotal order adhered to the cauſe of Ariſtobulus, and 1 
ſhut themſelves up with thoſe who had ſeized the temple ; while the main 8 


body” of tlie people, not only admitted Pompey into the city, but, with 
Hyrcanus at their head, ſupplied the Romans with all the neceſſaries they 
could furniſh for carrying on the ſiege of the temple. The north fide of 
it being obſerved to be the weakeſt: part, Pompey began his approaches 
there. At firſt he offered the beſieged terms of peace; but theſe being 
rejected, he ſent to Tyre for battering rams, and all other engines of war 
proper for a ſiege, determined to exert his utmoſt efforts for the ſpeedy . 28 
reduction of the place. Nevertheleſs it held out three months, and, a 
perhaps, the Romans would have been neceſſitated to quit their enterprize, - wil 
had it not been for the ſuperſtitious rigour with which the Jets obſerved 
their Sabbath. Formerly it had been carried ſo high, that they would 
not defend their lives on that day, but, if then aſſaulted, would rather 1 Ma. l. 
patiently yield their throats to be cut, then ſtir a hand in their own defence. $5153 
But the miſchief and folly: of this being ſufficiently made appear in what 
r OS ST * 5 M m 2 2 32 5 1 f _ 
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The Roman Hiſtorv. Book VIII. 


V. R. 590. they ſuffered from it in the beginning of the Maccabean wars, it was then 


Ibid. 


Joſ. Ant. 
& de Bell. 
Judaic. 


determined, that. the neceflary defence of a man's life was not within 
the prohibition of the fourth commandment. But this being underſtood. 
to hold good only againſt a direct and immediate aſſault, and not againſt 
any antecedent preparative leading thereto, it reached not in their opi- 
nion, to the allowing of any work to be done on that day, for the pre- 
venting or deſtroying the worſt deſigns of miſchief, till they came to be 
put in execution. Although, therefore, they vigorouſly. defended them- 
telves on the Sabbath day, when aſſaulted, yet they would not then ſtir a 
hand, either to hinder the enemy's. works, or deſtroy their engines, or ob- 
ſtruct their erecting of them, as they did on other days: Which Pompey 
perceiving, ordered, that no aſſault ſhould be: made upon them during 
their Sabbaths; but that thoſe: days ſhould be employed wholly in carry- 

ing on his works, and erecting and fitting his engines in fuck manner, as. 


they might beſt do execution the following days. And thus the Romans, 


taking advantage of the ſuperſtition of the Jets, filled up the ditches with 
which the temple! was ſurrounded, and brought forward their engines of 
battery, without meeting with any oppoſition : By which engines they at 
length beat down a ſtrong tower; and this drew: a great part of the adjoin- 
ing wall with it; ſo that a breach was made large enough for an aſſault. 
Cornelius Fauſtus, the ſon of Sylla, being poſted near the breach, immedi- 


ately mounted it, and was followed by the whole army, who thus enter- 


wid. 


ing the place, made a dreadful ſlaughter of thoſe whom they found within 
it: it is reckoned, that no leſs than 12, ooo were put to the ſword; and, in 
this maſſacre, none acted more cruelly than the Jes of the contrary fac- 
tion did againſt their own brethren. During all this ſcene of deſtruction, 


we are told, that the prieſts, who were then in the temple, went on with 


the daily ſervice of it, not being deterred, either by the rage of their ene- 
mies, or by the death of their friends; and that many of the prieſts, while 
they were ſo employed, had their own blood mingled with the blood of the 
ſacrifices which they were offering: an inſtance of conſtancy much admi- 
red by Pompey himſelf. i 5 

And thus, after a ſiege of three months, was the Temple of Jeruſalem 
taken by the Romans, in the end of the firſt year of the hundred and 


ſeventy- ninth Olympiad (Caius Antonius and Marcus Tullius Cicero being 


then Conſuls at Rome) about the time of our Midſummer, and on the day 
which the Fews kept as a ſolemn faſt for the taking of Feruſalem, and the 
temple with it, by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. 


As ſoon as the Romans. had made themſelves maſters of the | place, 


Pompey, accompanied by ſeveral of his chief officers, went up into it, and 
not contenting themſelves with viewing the outer courts, cauſed the * moſt 


day of a ſolemn 


ſacred 


e, n eite l eie cite, bes alte by 
is ſaid, not only by Je- Strabo, I. xvi. p. 763. The taking of Jeru- 
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Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 269 
ſacred parts of the temple to be opened to them; and they entered not 1 8 
only into the Hol v PLace, but alſo into the Holy or Hors, where 507 
none were permitted, by the Jeꝛiſb law, to enter but the high-prieſt, and 389 Conſ. 
he only once in a year, on their great day of expiation. The Fews are 
ſaid to have more grievouſſy reſented the profanation of their temple by 
Pompey, than all they had before ſuffered from the Romans during the 
War. ä 
Though Pompey found, in the treaſures of the temple, 2000 talents in 
money, beſides its rich utenſils and others things of great value, he left it Joſ. Ant. 
all intire and untouched, for the ſacred uſes to which it was devoted. And | 
the next day he ordered the temple to be cleanſed, and divine ſervice to be 
there carried on, in the ſame manner as formerly. 
The walls of Feruſalem, however, he demoliſhed ; and, though he reſto- 
red Hyrcanus to the office of high-prieſt, and made him alſo prince of the 
country, would not allow him to wear a diadem, or to extend his borders 
beyond the old limits of Zudes ; but deprived him of all thoſe cities which 
had been taken by his predeceſſors from the Czle-Syrians and Phenicians. 
Gadara (which was one of them) having been lately deſtroyed by the Fews, 
he ordered to be rebuilt, at the requeſt of Demetrius, his freedman and 
chief favourite *, who was a native of that place. This, and all the reſt | 
of thoſe conquered cities, he added to the province of Syria; of which he App. is 
made Scaurus preſident, giving him two Legions to keep the country in Syr. & de 
order. Then, carrying with him Ariſtobulus, and his two ſons, Alexander Bell. Civ. 
and Antigonus, and two of his daughters, as captives to be led before him 
in his triumph, he ſet forward in the way to Rome. 
Pompey on his return from Syria, coming to Amiſus in Pontus, found 
there the body of Mitbridates, which had been ſent to him from Phar- plut. in 8 
naces, with many preſents to procure his favour. The preſents Pompey Pomp. Ell 
received, but as to the body, that he might not ſeem to inſult the dead, 
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falem by Nebuchadzezzar, was on the gth day metrius had already taken his place at table, 
of their month Tamuz (2 Kings xxv. 21.) with his head covered, and lolling at his eaſe. 
which uſually falls about the time of our Mid- But ſuch was the diſpoſition of Pompey ; he 
ſummer, ſooner or later, according as their in- overlooked every thing in thoſe he loved. 


tercalation happened. But in their preſent Gabinius, Scaurus, and others, acted all kinds 
Kalendar, it is tranſlated to the eighteenth of of injuſtice and oppreſſion, under his autho- 
that Month. rity, and enriched themſelves by pillaging 
d The enormous riches and power of this without any reſerve. Pompey ſuffered it, ei- 
Demetrius reflect no honour upon his patron. ther through weakneſs, not daring to check ' 
De Tranq. He was not aſhamed, ſays Seneca, of being them, or through policy, to attach creatures A 
anim. viii, richer than Pompey : and Plutarch relates of to him, whom he was afraid to remove by : 8 
Plut in him, that before he returned to Rome, he had too much ſeverity. It is a blot in his repu- 4 i, 
Pomp. very fine houſes in the moſt agreeable ſuburbs tation; for it does not ſuffice for a man in - 
of the city, with magnificent gardens, whilſt office, that his perſonal conduct be irre- 1 
Pempey had only a 2 habitation. Fre- proachable; he is anſwerable for the miſcon- 1 
quently at feaſts, while Pompey was waiting duct of thoſe who act under his commiſſion, ll. 
his gueſts, or politely receiving them, De- Crevier. 28 
; | | he 8 
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270 De Roman Hiſtory, Book VIII. 
v. R. 6 he would not ſee it, but ordered it to be carried to Sinape, and there buried 
ur in the ancient burial place of the kings of Pontus; adding ſuch expences 
389 Conſ. for the funeral, as were neceſſary for the ſolemnization of it in a royal 
— — mine | : 
Vid. ſupr. Pharnaces delivered up likewiſe to Pompey thoſe perſons, who, ſome 
Kun; years before, had ſeized Manius Aguilius, at Mitylene, and put him into 
Mithrid. the hands of the king of Pontus; and __— with theſe he ſent alſo a 
p. 250. great number of hoſtages, whom Mithridates had exacted from various 
princes and ſtates, Greek and Barbarian. | 
Many governors of fortreſſes and caſtles * in this country had waited the 
Dio Caf, Arrival of the Roman General, in order to ſurrender them to him in perſon, 
I. xxxvii. and thereby avoid being made anſwerable for ſuch parts of the treaſures 
there depoſited, as they imagined would otherwiſe be embezzled by under 
officers ; ſo that a prodigious quantity of jewels and rich moveables fell 
into his hands. WE F 8 
And now the conqueror diſtributed rewards to all thoſe petty princes, 
85 who had deſerved well of the Republic: to Pharnaces, he gave the title of 
Flut. in Friend and Ally of the Roman People, confirming him in the poſſeſſion of the 
5 kingdom of Boſporus : Only he excepted, out of the number of his ſub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Phanagoria, declaring them free: Becauſe, by 
their revolt, they had given the final blow to Mithridates. Caſtor, the au- 
thor of that defection, was likewiſe rewarded with the title of Friend and 
Ah of the Roman People : [This man became afterwards the ſon-in-law of 
king Dejotarus.] From Amiſus Pompey. marched into the province of A/ia ' 
Propria, and took up his winter- quarters in the city of Epheſus. While 
he lay there, he rewarded his victorlous army, giving to each private ſol- 
431. 85. 9d.dier 1500 drachmas, and proportionably more to all the officers according 
as they were in higher or lower poſts of command; on which occafion, he 
3, 100 fx pended out of the ſpoils taken in this war 16,000 talents: and yet he 
3-87 fo lreſerved 20, ooo talents to be carried into the public treaſury at Rome, on 
: | the day of his triumph, to make which as glorious, as poſſibly he could, 
was now his principal object. Ci. r ee P 44 


* 


In ͤſome of theſe caſtles Pompey found vaſt tity of all ſorts of plate, houſhold Ar and 
riches, eſpecially at Tælaura, where was the furniture, and of all manner of rich accoutre- 
chief Wag robe, or ſtorehouſe, of Mithridates : ments both for man and horſe, that the Quæſ- 

1 for it contained 2000 cups made of the onyx tor of the army was thirty days in taking an 


— 


Fone, and ſet in gold, with ſuch a vaſt quan- inventory of them. 


— 


De Roman Hiſtory. 
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Extraordinary honours are decreed to PoupEY by the SENATE, at the motion of 

| Marcus TurLIus CictRo, then Conſul; and by the Peopit, at the 
motion of two of their Tribunes. An account of the birth, education, and 
travels of CickRO; his progreſs through the Quæſtorſhip, Ædileſhip, and 
Prætorſhip, to the Conſular dignity ; his ats and proceedings, (in bis 
Conſulſhip) prior to his Diſcovery of CaTarLine's Conſpiracy. Brief 
hiſtories of C. Julius CæsAR, M. PorTius Caro, and L. SkROGIUS 
CaTILINa, 10 that time. The conſpiracy is quaſbed. Honours done to Cicero 
by the SENATE. He is affronted by one of the Tribunes; but contrives to 
make the affront turn to his glory. 


Chap. ix. 


HE joy at Rome on the news of the death of Mithridates may be ſaid 
to have been intemperate. Cicero, who, in a ſpeech (the firſt he ever 


made from the Roſtra) had employed his eloquence with the People to pro- 


cure for Pompey that unprecedented commiſſion, which was given him. by 
the Manilian Law, employed now his conſular and perſonal influence with 
the Senate to obtain for him unprecedented honours. At the motion of 


Cicero, the FarRHERS decreed a public thankſgiving, in Pompey's name, of 


ten days, which was twice as long as had ever been decreed before to any 
General, even to Marius himſelf, for his victory over the Cimbri *. 

And upon the receipt of the public letters, which brought the account 
of Pompey's ſucceſs in Fudza (which put an End to the wars in the Eaſt) 
two Tribunes of the People, T. Labienus and T. Ampius, paſſed a Law, 
that this ſingular favourite ſhould, on all feſtival days, have the privilege 


of wearing a laurel crown, with his General's robe; and in the equeſtrian | 


races of the Circus his triumphal habit“. 


” 


But we read, that in vain would have been theſe decrees in reward of - 


Pompey's victories, in vain would have been the victories themſelves, if his 
eloquent Panegyriſt, a moſt able and vigilant Magiſtrate, had not preſerved 
Rome (in the cloſe of this very year) from the miſchievous machinations of 
her own Citizens; machinations ſo big with deſtruction, that Pompey, at his 
return home, declared himſelfrindebted to Cicero, for the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing again his native country. Betore we proceed to the relation of that 


The reader will not perhaps much won- 
der at this, if he calls to mind what was for- 
merly mentioned (Vol. II. b. vi. c. 9.) that 

Cicero (a thorough party- man) ſpeaks of Sci- 
pio's ſtarving a ſmall garriſon out of Numantia 


(a town in the heart of Spain) as an exploit 


equally momentous with Marius's victory 
(near the Po in the entrance of Italy) over 
the numerous forces of the Cimbri; an army 


amounting to 3oo, ooo men, which, in the 


opinion of the public at Rome, threatened the 


City with ſpeed and total deſtruction. 

o If we may believe Paterculus and Dio, 
Pompey,aſhamed of theſe marks, oi diſtinction, 
ſo contrary to Republican maxims, made uſe 


271 


of them but once, Cicero ſeems to ſay the Li. £ 


contrary : Pompeins togulam illum pietam ſilen- 
tio tuetur ſua m. | 
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anterior to that which was the chief g 


Book VIII. 


memorable tranſaction, it may be proper to give ſome account of the ori- 
gin of this famous Coxs ul, Orarvor, and PaiLosoPHER, of the ſteps b 


which he roſe to the higheſt Magiſtracy, and of the acts of his Conſulſhip 


ry of his life. 


Midd. Marcus Tullius Cicero was born on the third of January, in the 647th 
vol I. p. 3. year of Rome, at inum, a city anciently of the Samnites (now part of the 


Cic. Ep. ad 


At. vl. « kingdom of Naples) which, upon its fubmiſſion to Rome, acquired the free- 
Pig. Ann. dom of the City, and was inſerted into the Cornelian Tribe. It had the ho- 
xxxVii- 2. nour alſo of producing the great C. Marius; which gave occaſion to Pom- 


Cic. de 


Leg: ii 70 tO ſay, in a public ſpeech, That Rome was indebted to this corporation 
Val. 


Max. for two Citizens, who had, each in his turn, preſerved it from ruin. 
; Cicero's father *, encouraged by the promiſing A gone his ſon, ſpared 


Midd. no coſt nor pains to improve it by the help 
among the other inſtructors of his early youth, put him under the care 
Cic. pro Of the Poet Archias, who, when. Cicero was about five years old, came 


Arch. i. 3. 


Midd. p.. His mother was called Helvia; a name 
mentioned in hiſtory and old inſcriptions 

among the ancient families of Rome. She was 

rich and well deſcended. It is remarkable, 

that Cicero never once ſpeaks of his mother in 

any part of his writing. As to his father's 

dil. Ital. family Some derive his deſcent from Kings, 
others from Mechanics, but the truth lay be- 

tween both; for his family, though it had 

never borne any of the great offices of the 
Republic, was yet very ancient and honourable, 

Cic. de of principal diſtinction and nobility in that 
Leg. u. 1, part of /taly in which it reſided, and of Egue- 
LN  frrian rank, from its firſt admiſſion to the free- 
dom of Rome. As often as there was occaſion 

to mention the character and condition of his 

anceſtors, Cicero ſpeaks of them always with 

great frankneſs, declaring them to have been 

content with their 5 fortunes, and the 

private honours of their own City, without the 
ambition of appearing on the public tageof Rome. 
Thus, in a fp to the People, upon his 
advancement to the Conſulſhip, I have no pre- 
rence, ſays he, to enlarge before you, upon the 
praiſes of my anceſtors ; not but that they were 
all ſuch as myſelf, who am deſcended from their 


Blood, and trained by their diſcipline ; but becauſe 


they lived without this applauſe of popular fame, 
Cic; de and the ſplendour of theſe honours which ou 
Lege g- confer. It is on this account, therefore, 


tar. x we find him ſo often called a new-mar ; not 


thathis family was new or ignoble, but becauſe 
he was the firit of it, Who ever ſought and ob- 
tained the public Magiſtracies of the State, 


the ableſt maſters, and 


tO 


Þ Cicero, being che firſt- born of the family, N. 
received, was = the name of his father, 4 . 
grandfather, Marcus. This name was proper- 

ly 22 equivalent to that of baptiſm 

with us, and impoſed with ceremonies ſome- 

what an to it, on the ninth day, called Macrob. 
the laftrical, or day of purification ; when the Sat. i, 16. 
child was carried to the temple by the friends 

and relations of the family, and before the 

altars of the Gods, recommended to the pro- 

tection of ſome tutelar Deity. | 

a Tullius was the name of the family, which, 

in old language, ſignified flowing freams, or 

ducts of water, and was derived probably from 

their ancient ſituation, at the confluence of the 

two rivers. 

The third name was y added on Pompeius 
account of ſome memorable action, quality, or Feſtus in 
accident, which diſtinguiſhed the founder, or voce Tul - 
chief perſon of the family. Pluarch fays, 1195+ 
That the ſurname of Cicero was owing 10 4 
au, or excreſcence, on the noſe of ane of his 


anceſtors, in the ſhape of a. wetch, which the 
Ln ae f f 


reference to any ſpecies of grain, as the Fabii, 1 
Lentuli, &c. were acquired by a reputation of 
being the beſt hu „or improvers, of that 
ſpecies. As Tullius therefore, the family name, 
was derived from the fituation of the farm ; 10 


Cicero, the ſurname, from the culture of it by 


Vatches. This, I ſay, is the moſt probable, 
becauſe agriculture was held the moſt liberal 
employment in old Rome ; and thoſe tribes, 

| | which 


Chap. ix. 


The Roman Hiſtory. | 


to Rome with a high reputation for learning and poetry, and lived in the 


family of Lucullus. 


* 


When Cicero, at about ſeventeen years of age, had changed the puerile 
for the manly gown, and had (according to cuſtom) been introduced into 


the Forum, he was placed under the care of 9, Mucius Scevola, the Augur, Midd. p. 


the principal lawyer, as well as ſtateſman, of that age, who had paſſed 13. 
through all the offices of the Republic with a ſingular reputation of inte- 
grity, and was now extremely old; Cicero never departed from his ſide, but 
carefully treaſured up in his memory all the remarkable ſayings, which Cic. de 


dropt from him, as ſo many leſſons of prudence for his future conduct; 


and, after his death, applied himſelf to another of the ſame family, Scævola, Cie in 


the high prieſt, a perſon of equal character for probity and ſkill in the Law; Brut p. 39. 
who, though he did not profeſs to teach, yet freely gave his advice to all 
the young ſtudents, who conſulted him. 


which reſided on their farms in the country, 
the moſt honourable: and this very grain, 
from which Cicero drew his name, was, in all 
ages of the Republic, in great requeſt with the 
meaner people ; being one of the uſual lar- 
gefer beſtowed upon them by the rich, and 
ſold every where in the theatres and ſtreets 
ready parched or boiled for preſent uſe. 
Hor. Sat, It was the cuſtom of the great, in theſe 
I. II. iii, days, to entertain in their houſes the principal 
182. & de ſcholars and philoſophers of Greece, with a 
Art. Poet. liberty of opening a ſchool, and teaching to- 
249 Midd. pether with their own children, any of the 
P. IT, other young nobility and gentry of Rome. 
Under this maſter, Cicero applied himſelf 
chiefly to poetry, to which he was naturally 


addicted, and made ſuch a proficiency in it, 


that, while he was ſtill a boy, he compoſed 
and publiſhed a poem, called Glaucus Pontius, 
which was extant in Plutarch's time. 


Pauf. Alfter finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile 
Boot, c. ſtudies, it was the cuſtom to change the habit 
2 of the boy, for that of the man, and take what 


they called the manly gown, or the ordinary 
robe of the Citizens: This was an occafion of 
great joy to the yo men, who, by this 
change, paſſed into a ſtate of greater liberty 
and enlargement from the power of their tu- 
Cum pri- tors. They were introduced, at the ſame 


mum pavi- time, into the Forum, or the ſquare of the 


do cu City, where the Aſſemblies of the City were 
mihi pur- held, and the Magiſtrates uſed to harangue to 


wn ceſſit. 
erſ. Sat. 


- 


FF N n 


Corrad.) 


them from the Raſfra, and where all the pub- 


lic pleadings, and judicial proceeding were 

uſually tranſacted: This, therefore, was the 
t ſchool of buſineſs and eloquence, the 

ſcene on which all the affairs of the Empire 

were determined, and where the foundation 

of their hopes and fortunes were to be laid : 

ſo that they were introduced to it with much - 
ſolemnity, attended by all the friends and 
dependants of the family, and, after divine rites 
performed in the Capitol, were committed to 
the ſpecial protection of ſome eminent Sena- 
tor, Atkinguiſhed for his eloquence and know-_ 
ledge of the laws, to be inſtructed, by his ad- 
vice, in the management of civil affairs, and 
to form themſelves, by his example, for uſeful 
members and magiſtrates of the Republic. 

Writers are * about the preciſe time Midd. 
of changing he pucrile for the manly gown : p. 12. 
What ſeems the moſt probable, 1s, that in the 


old Republic it was never done till the end of 


the ſeventeenth year; but when the ancient 
Fa Fa tat ps to relax, parents, out of in- 
dulgence to their children, advanced this æra 
of joy one year earlier, and gave them the 
gown at fixteen, which was the cuſtom in 
Cicero's time, Under the emperors, it was 
granted at pleaſure, and, at any age, to the 
great, or their own relations; for Nero re- 
ceived it from Claudius, when he juſt entered 
into bis fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus ſays, Ann. xi. 
was given before the regular ſeaſon, 41. 
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7he Roman Hiſtory. 


Book VIII. 


Under theſe maſters he acquired a complete k nowledge of the laws of 
his country; but the knowledge of the Law was but one ingredient of 


24. 


Midd. p. many, in the character which he aſpired to, of an univerſal patron, not 
only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties of his countrymen : 


For that was the proper notion of an OxATOR, or PLRADER of Cavsts ; 
whoſe profeſſion it was, 10 ſpeak aptly, elegantly, and copiouſiy on every ſub- 
Jett which could be offered to him, and whoſe art therefore included in it all 
other arts of the liberal kind, and could not be acquired to any perfection, 

without à competent knowledge of whatever was great and laudable in the uni- 


Cic. de 
Orat. i. 5, 
6, 135 16 


verſe. 


This was his own idea of what he had undertaken. | 


* 


The tranſactions of the Forum were greatly interrupted by the civil diſ- 


ſenſions; in which ſome of the beſt orators were killed, and others ba- 


26. poſſeſſed the Roſtra in their turns. 


Midd. p. niſhed. Cicero, however, attended the harangues of the Magiſtrates, who 


In the mean while, Philo, a philoſopher of the firſt name in the Acade- 

p- 27. my, with many of the principal Atbenians, fled to Rome from the fury of 
' Mithridates, who had made himſelf maſter of Athens, and all the neigh- 
bouring part.of Greece. Cicero. immediately became his ſcholar, and was. 
exceedingly taken with his philoſophy; and, by the help of ſuch a pro- 
feſſor, gave himſelf up to that ſtudy with the greateſt inclination, as there 

was cauſe to apprehend, that the laws and judicial proceedings, which he 


had .deſigned for the 


* 


ound of his fame and fortunes, would be wholly 
overturned by the continuance of the public diſorders. 


But Cinna's party having quelled all oppoſition at home, while Sylla was 
engaged abroad in the Mithridatic war, there was a ceſſation of arms within 
the City for about three years, ſo that the courſe of public buſineſs began 


to flow again in its uſual channel; and Molo, the Rbodian, one of the 


This branch of knowledge was thought to 


Mid. p. be of ſuch conſequence at Rome, that it was 
13. the common exereiſe of boys at ſchool to learn 
Cic. de rhe laws of the twelve tables by heart ; as they 


Leg. ii. 23. did their poets and claſſic authors. Cicero par- 
ticularly took ſuch 
was ſo well acquain 


on any queſtion with the greateſt lawyer of 


Cic. Ep. friend 5. Sulpicius, he declared; by way of rail- 
Fam. vii. lery,what he could have made good likewiſein 
22. fact, that, if he provoked him, he would profe/s 
Cir. pro himſelf a laadher in three days time. © 
Muræn. The profeſſion of the law, next to that cf 
1333 | 


ü. 19. reditary in ſome of the nobleſt families of 


ains in this ſtudy, and 
with the moſt intricate 
parts of it, as to be able to ſuſtain a diſpute 


his age : So that pleading once againſt his 


id arms and eloquence, was a ſure recommenda- 
BY de tion to the firſt honours of the Republic, and 
OF. i. za. for that reaſon was preſerved, as it were, he. 


Rome; who, by giving their advice gratis to 


all who wanted it, * the favour and 
obſervance of their fellow- citizens, and ac- 
333 OO authority in all the affairs of ſtate. 

t was the cuſtom of theſe old ſenators, emi- 
nent for their wiſdom and experience, to walk Cic. de 
every morning up and down the Forum, as a Orat. yi. 
ſignal of their offering themſelves freely to all, 33. 
who-had occaſion to conſult them, not only 
in caſe of law, but in their private and do- 
meſtic affairs. But in latter times they choſe to 
fit at home with their doors open, in a kind 
of throne, or raiſed ſeat, like the confeſſors in 
foreign churches, giving acceſs and audience 
to all 8 bc he the caſe Fed 1 57 
Scewola's, eſpecia e Augur, whoſe houſe Orat. i. 45 · 
was called enen, the 595 and who, in Philip. vii. 
the Marſic war, when worn out with age and 
infirmities, gave admiſſion every day to all the 


Citizens, as ſoon as it was light, nor was ever 


feen by any in his bed during that whole war. 


principab 


Val. Max. 


U. 2. 


Midd. p. 


_ 40, 41. 


Chap. ix. 

principal orators of that age, and the moſt celebrated teacher of eloquence, 

happening to come to Rome at the ſame time, Cicero preſently took the 

benefit of his lectures, and reſumed his oratorical ftudies with his former 

ardour*, And that he might negle& nothing which could help in any | 

degree to improve and poliſh his ſtile, he ſpent the intervals of his leiſure Midd. p. 

in the company of the ladies , eſpecially of choſe who were remarkable for 5. 

a politeneſs of language, and whole fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a 

fame and reputation of their eloquence, | | 
Thus adorned, and accompliſhed, by having run through all that courſe 


of diſcipline, which he himſelf lays down as neceſſary to form the complete via. "IRE 


orator, he offered himſelf to the bar about the age of twenty-lix. P-. 174. 
The firſt criminal cauſe in which he was concerned, was that of L. Roſcius NMidd. p. 

Amerinus, of which an account has been already given. He was then in * 

his 27th year; the ſame age, as the learned have obſerved, in which Der 7 

moſthenes firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in Athens. Plutarch ſays, that 

preſently after this trial, Cicero took occaſion to travel abroad on pretence of his 

health, but in reality to avoid the effects of Sylla's diſpleaſure ®, | 


He was twenty-eight years old when he ſet forward upon his travels to Mi . 


Greece 41. 


8 In the firſt or ſecond year of Slla's Dic- run any hazard, rather than quit the hopes 
tatorſhip, Molo the Rhodian came again to of glory, which I propoſed to myſelf from 
Rome, to ſolicit the payment of what was due *© pleading : But when I conſidered that by 
to his country for their ſervices in the Mitbhri- . managing my voice, and changing my 
datic war, which gave Cicero an opportunity ** way of ſpeaking, I might both avoid all 


of putting himſelf a ſecond time under his „ danger, and ſpeak with more eaſe, I took 


direction, and perfecting his oratorical talents, a reſolution of travelling into a, merely 
by the further inſtructions of ſo renowned a for an opportunity of correcting my man- 
maſter: whoſe abilities and character were ſo ner of ſpeaking ; ſo that, after I had been 


The Roman Hiſtory. | 7 


17 
an 
7 


highly reverenced, that he was the firſt, of all 
Foreigners, who was allowed to ſpeak to the Se- 
nate in Greek without an interpreter ; which 
ſhews in what vogue the Greek learning, and 
eſpecially eloquence, flouriſhed at this time 
in Rome. 
- ® There ſeems no ground for this notion — 
We have a clear account from himſelf of the 
real motive of this journey: My body (ſays 
he) at this time was exceedingly weak and 
«© emaciated; my neck long and ſmall, which 
< is a habit thought liable to great riſque of 
6 nudes in any fatigue or labour of 
the lungs; and it gave the greater alarm to 
<< thoſe who had a regard for me, that I uſed 
cc to f without any remiſſion or variation, 
with the utmoſt ſtretch of voice, and great 
«« agitation of my body : When my friends, 
therefore, and Phyficians adviſed me to 
% meddle no more with cauſes, I reſolved to 


ſcis, extat oratio] it is highly probab 


« two years at the bar, and acquired a repu- 
« tation in the Forum, I left Rome, &c." 
Brut. 437. 


i If Cicero, who was born 7, an. bs 647, way 


28 years old when he began his travels, he 
did not ſet forward till the year 675 ; and, if 
ſo, the learned writer of his life might have 
found a better reaſon than the E in 
Brut. 437. for conjecturing that he 

leave Rome to avoid the effects of Sylla's di, 


pleaſure For x wa (if indeed he was then 


alive) was not then Di cTATOR. He abdica- 
ted the Dictatorſbip in 674, the year in which 
Cicero defended L. Reſcius Amerinus : And 
though the orator boaſts of his having de- 
fended this Reſcius againſt Sy/la himſelf, in the 
height of his power, and refers to his oration 
as extant, in proof of what he ſays * ur 
e, that 

the bold paſſages of it, in which he glories, 
Nun 2 were 


did not 


9 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


Greece and Ala; the faſhionable tour of all thoſe who travelled either for 
curioſity, or improvement * : 


were never ſpoken by him (which was the caſe 


with regard to ſome other of his orations) and 
it may well be doubted, whether they were 
ever written before Sy/la's abdication, or even 
before his dearh. 


& His firſt viſit was to Athens, the capital 


ſeat of arts and ſciences ; where ſome writers 


tell us that he ſpent three years, though in 
truth it was but fix months : He took up his 
quarters with Autiochus, the principal philo- 

her of the old academy; and under this excel- 


ent maſter renewed, he ſays, thoſe ſtudies 
which he had been fond of from his earlieſt 


youth. - Here he met with his ſchool-fellow, 
J. Pomponius, who, from his love to Athens, 


and dee wer. a great part of his days in it, 
t 


obtain 


revived and confirmed that memorable friend- 


p. 42. 


a has p 


ſhip which ſubſiſted between them through life 
with ſo celebrated a conſtanty and affection. 

It was in this firſt journey to Atbens that he 
was initiated, moſt probably, into the Eleuſi- 
nian myſteries; for, though we have no account 
of the time, yet we cannot fix it better than 
in a voyage undertaken both for the improve- 
ment of his mind and The reverence 
with which he always | 
ries, and the hints that he has dropped of their 
end and uſe, ſeem to confirm what à wery 
karned and ingenious writer has delivered of 
them: That they were contrived to inculcate 
the unity of God, and the immortality of the ſoul. 
As for the firft, after obſerving to Atticus, who 
vas one alſo of the initiated, how the feds of 


the popular religions were all but deceaſed mor- 


rabs, advanced from earth to heaven, he bids him 
remember the ri of the myſteries, in order 


i; Fo recolle#t the univer ſality. of that truth. And 


as to the ſecond, he declares bis initiation to be 
in fa, wohat- the name it/elf implied, a real he- 


ginuing of He to him; as it taught the way, 


not only of living vith greater pleaſure, but 6 
dyin ale wi Far r 4 
: 1. B. Notwithſtanding this grave declara- 
tion, af his having learnt ſo important and ſo 
pleafin a truth Fy hſs initiation, the very 
arned, author of rb Divine Legation, &c. 
utlea, thatour eller, after his rerurn home, 


he ſurname of Atticus; and here they 


of theſe myſte- 


acet probable evidence, 


Book VIII. 


. 


He 
did not believe th n the foul in 
any ſenſe, that could make him die avith a 
better hope, than a man who believes its mor- 
tality. Book III. Sect. iii. The ſeveral and 
various characters he ſuſtained in his life 
« and writings, habituated him to feign and 
te diſſemble his opinions. He may be conſi- 
«« dered as an Orator, a Stateſman, a Philcſo- 
«« pber; characters all equally per/onated ; and 
«© no one more the real man than the other: 
« but each of them taken up and laid down 
« for the occaſion. This appears from the 
% numerous inconſiſtencies we find in him 


(4.66 throughout the courſe of his ſuſtaining 
„ them. The learned writer gives an in- 


ſtance, where the Philoſopher confuted the 


cc Stateſman * he adds, we in another in- 


«« ſtance the Sfate/man ſeems to have got the 
«« better of the Philo/oper. He defends the 
aradoxes of the Stoics in a philoſophic diſ- 
hag : but, in his oration for Murera, 
<« he ridicules thoſe parodoxes in the freeſt 
% manner.” 15 EN | 
N. Z. Nor under one and the /ame charac - 
ce tor, Or at one and the ſame time, is he more 
© conſiſtent. In he orations againſt Catiline, 
© when he opens the conſpiracy to the Senate, 
c he repreſents it as the moſt deep-laid de- 
e ſign, which had infected all orders and 


.«« degrees of men amongſt them: yet, when 


«© he brings the ſame affair before the People, 
ec he talks of it as only the wild and ſenſeleſs 
eit eſcape of a few deſperate wretches : it be- 
« ing neceſſary for has purpoſe, that the Se- 
* nate and People, who viewed the conſpira 
« from ſeveral ſtations, ſhould ſee it in dif- 
« ferent lights. | 

«« We meet with numbers of the like con- 


dc traditions delivered AE gre perſon, and 


«© under his philoſophic character. Thus in his 
*© Books of Divination he combats all Augury, 
« Kc. and yet, in his philoſophic Treatiſe of 
% Laaus, he delivers himſelf in their favour, 
« and in ſo ſerious and poſitive a manner, 
ee that it is lt ngt to believe him to be 
in earneſt. In a word, he laughed at the 400 
1 mions of tate, when he was amongſt the phi- 
«cToſophers ; he laughed at the doctrines of 


ie 


Chap. ix. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


He ſpent two years in this excurſion ; and having, after his return, 
ſpent one year at the bar, he was, in the next, (the Conſulſhip of Cu. O#a- © 


vius and C. Scribonius, year of Rome 677) elected to the office of Quæſtor, 
« and had the honour to be choſen the firſt of all his competitors, by 
<« the unanimous ſuffrage of the Tribes, and in the firſt year in which he 


« aſſembly; and he laughed heartily at both, 
« when withdrawn amongſt his friends in a 
« corner. Nor is this the worſt part of the 
« ſtory. He hath given us no mark to diſtin- 
« guiſh his meaning: For in his Academic 
«© Queſtions he is ready to ſwear, he always 
e ſpeaks what he thinks: Jurarem per Jo- 
« dem, Deoſque penates, me & ardere ſtudio 
„ ueri reperiendi, & ea ſentire que dicerem : 
« yet, in his Nature of the Gods, he has ſtrange- 
« ly changed his tone: Qui autem requirunt, 
« quid quaque de re ipſi ſentiamus, curiofius id 
„ faciunt quam neceſſe eft. 
« If it be aſked then, in which of his writ- 
„ ings we can have any reaſonable aſſurance 
45 of his true ſentiments? I reply, ſcarce in any 
buthis Epiſtles.---It is only in his E Is TLEsS 
«© to his friends, where we ſee the man di- 
c veſted of the Politician, the Sephiſt, and the 


Advocate: and there he profeſſes his diſbe- * 


% lief of a future flate of rewards and puniſp- 
«<< ments in the frankeſt and freeſt manner. 
[The paſſages, cited in Latin, are thus tranſ- 
lated by the very ingenious Mr. Melmeth.] 
He ſays to L. Meſcinius.---** This advan- 
« tage we may at leaſt derive from our ex- 
« treme calamities; that they will teach us 
4 to look upon Death with contempt; which, 
even if we were happy, we ought to deſpiſe, . 
* as a ftate of total inſenfibility,” &c. Ep. 
Fam, I. v. Ep. 21. 
To A. Torguatus.---< I have the conſola- 
« tion in common with yourſelf, that ſhould 
<< I now be called upon to lay down my life, 
4 I ſhall not be cut off from a commonwealth, 
* which Ican by any means regret to leave, 
e eſpecially, as the /ame blow which deprives 


. ome of my life, will deprive. me likewiſe of all 


« /ox bilit ' | Lib, vi. E 4 

470 T dete Nom ttt counſel can 
«« profit, nothing, and that the Republic is ut- 
« terly overturned, the only rational part that 
* remains, is to bear with calmneſs whatever 
& ſhall be the eyent; eſpecially, when it is 
* conſidered, That Death. is the final period of 

* all human concerns.” Lib. vi. Ep. 21. 


'S 


66 Was 


The ingenious tranſlator is of opinion, that 
admitting theſe ſeveral paſſages to be ſo ma- 
« ny clear and poſitive aſſertions, that the 
«« ſoul periſnes with the body; yet it would 
* by no means follow, that this was Cicero's 
« real belief. It is uſual with hun to vary his 
« ſentiments in the letters, in accommodation 
«« to the principles, or circumſtances, of his 
« correſpondents.” After ſome inſtances 
given, the ingenious tranſlator adds, Other 
6 inftances of the ſame variation from him- 
«« ſelf might be produced; but theſe, together 
* with thoſe that have already been occafion- 
« ally pointed out in the courſe of theſe re- 
« marks, are ſufficient perhaps to evince, 
* that Cicero's real ſentiments and opinions can- 
«© not be proved by any particular paſſages in 
« theſe letters. In thoſe to Atticus, indeed, 
« he was generally, though not always, 
«© more fincere.” Melmoth, Remark 6. 
Vol. II. p. 232. 

From Athens he paſſed into 4fa, where he 
gathered about him all the principal orators 
of the country, who kept him company 
through the reſt of his voyage ; and wi 
whom he conſtantly exerciſed himſelf in every 
place where he made any ſtay. The chief of 
them, ſays he, was Menippus of Stratonica, the 


moſt eloquent of all the 4fatics; and if to be 


neither tedious, nor impertinent, be the cha- 
racteriſtic of an Attic orator, he may juſtly be 
reckoned in that claſs. 


But as at Athens, where he employed him- p-· 44+ & 
ſelf chiefly in philoſophy, he did not intermit 45. 


his oratorial ſtudies ; ſo at Rhodes, where his 
chief ſtudy was oratory, he gave ſome ſhare 
alſo of his time to philoſophy with Peſdonius, 
the moſt eſteemed and learned Stoic of that 
age; whom he often ſpeaks of with honour, 
not only as his maſter, but as his friend. It 
was his conſtant care, that the progreſs of 
his. knowledge ſhould. keep pace With the im- 

rovement of his eloquence; he conſidered 

e one as the foundation of the other, and 
thought ĩt vain to acquire ornaments, before 
he had provided neceſſary furniture: He 


3 


Midd. p. 
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Midd. p. Of them a diſtinct Quæſtor. 
62. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
% was capable of it by Law, the 7hirty-firſt of his age. [Cotta was the fame 
year choſen Conſul, and Hortenſius Adile.] | | 
The iſland of Szcily, though under the government of one Prætor, was 


divided into the two provinces of Lilybzum and Syracuſe, which had each 


The former fell by lot to Cicero. 
uſually called the granary of the Republic, and the 


Book VIII. 


Sicily was 
Quæſtor's chief employ- 


ment in 1t was to ſupply corn and proviſions for the uſe of the City; but 
there happening to be a peculiar ſcarcity this year at Rome, it made the 
People very clamorous, and gave the Tribunes an opportunity of inflam- 
Vid. Orat. ing them the more eaſy, by charging it 20 the loſs of the Tribunician power, 


Cotte in 


fa and their being left a Prey by that means, to the oppreſſions of the great. 


Salut, It was neceſſary there 


ore to the public quiet, to ſend out large and ſpeedy 


ſupplies from Szc:ly, by which the iſland was like to be drained; ſo that 
Cicero had a difficult taſk to furniſh what was ſufficient for the demands 
of the City, without being grievous at the ſame time to the poor natives; 
yet he managed the matter with ſo much prudence and addreſs, - that 
he made very great exportations, without any burthen upon the pro- 


Pro Planc, yince : 
26, 


ſhewing great courteſy all the while to the dealers, juſtice to 
the merchants, generoſity to the inhabitants, humanity to the allies, and, 
in ſhort, doing all manner of good offices to every 


body ; by which he 


gained the love and admiration of all the Sicilians, who decreed greater 
honours to him at his departure, than they had ever decreed before to any of their 


governors ®, | 


declaimed here in Greek, becauſe Molo did 


not underſtand Latin, and, upon ending his 


declamation, while the reſt of the company 
were laviſh of their praiſes, Molo, inſtead of 

aying compliments, ſat ſilent a conſidera- 
ble time, till, obſerving Cicero ſomewhat 
diſturbed at it, he ſaid, As for you, Cicero, I 
praiſe and admire you, but pity the fortune of 
Greece, to ſee Arts and Eloguence, the only or- 
naments which wwere left to her, e er 2 
you to Rome. Having thus finiſhed the cir- 
cuit of his travels, he came back again to 
p. Italy, extremely improved, and changed as it 
evere into a new man: the vebemence of his 
voice and action was moderated ; the redun- 
dancy of his ftile and fancy corrected ; his 
lungs ſtrengthened ; and his whole conſtitu- 
tion confirmed. 

1 We have no account of the preciſe time 
of Cicero's marriage, which was celebrated 
moſt probably in the end of the preceding 
year, unmediately after his return to Rome, 
when he was about thirty aeg old; it can- 
not be placed later, becauſe hi 


Plut. in 
Cic. 


Brut. 
438. 


Midd. p. 
59. 


clude, that ſhe was nobly deſcended. 
= Before he left S:c:ly he made the tour of p. 64. 


is daughter was 


When 


married the year before his Conſulſhip, at the 
age of thirteen ; though we ſuppoſe her to be 
born this year, on zhe fifth of Auguft, which is 
mentioned to be her birtb-day. Nor is there. 
any thing certain delivered of the family, or 
condition of his wife Terentia; yet from her 
name, her great fortune, and her ſiſter Fabia's 
being one of the Veſtal virgins, we may con- 


— 


- 4 


the iſland, 25 Fel de ei in 5 that was 
curious, an ially the city of Syracuſe, 
which had always made the ele 25 
in its wn Here his firſt requeſt to the ma- 
giſtrates, who were ſhewing him the curioſities 
of the place, was to let him ſee the tomb of 
Archimedes, whoſe name haddoneſo much ho- 
nour to it ; but, to his ſurprize, he perceived, 


that they knew nothing at all of the matter, 


and even denied that there was any ſuch 
tomb remaining; yet as he was aſſured of it 
beyond all doubt, by the concurent teſti- 
mony of writers, and remembered the verſes 
inſcribed, and that there was a Sphere with a 

E Cylinder 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 2 79 i Mi 
When five years, from the time of his election to the Quæſtorſhip, were 18 
almoſt elapſed, which was the proper interval preſcribed by Law, before 8 
ae could hold the next office of Tribune or Zaile (thro one of which it was Mid. p. 1 
neceſſary to pats in his way to the ſuperior dignities) he choſe to drop the 24. ” 
Tribunate, as being ſtripped of its ancient power by the late ordinance of 1 
SyHa, and began to make intereſt for the Adileſbip, while Hortenſius, at 1 
the ſame time, was ſuing for the Conſulſbip. Cicero had employed all this | 
interval in a cloſe attendance on the Forum, and a perpetual courſe of plead- 
ing, which greatly advanced his intereſt in the City; eſpecially when it was Brut, p. 
obferved, that he firifly complied with the law; by refuſing, not only to take 40. 
fees, but to accept even any preſents, in which the generality of patrons were Plut. in 
leſs ſcrupulous. $1 . | 
As he had now devoted himſelf to a life of buſineſs and ambition, ſo he Midd. p. 
omitted none of the uſual arts of recommending himſelf to popular favour, 75 i 
and facilitating his advancement to the ſuperior honours. He thought it ab- Plut. in ; ll 
ſurd, that, when every little artificer knew the name and uſe of all his tools, a Cie. 


Cylinder engraved on ſome part of it, he would 
at v. 15 be diſſuaded from the pains of ſearching it 
2 out. When they had carried him therefore 
to the gate, where the greateſt number of 


petual reſort of the rich and the great, as 9 
well for the delights of the ſituation, as the | 
uſe of its baths and hot waters. But here, as 


himſelf pleaſantly tells the ſtory, he was not 


their ſepulchres ſtood, he obſerved in a ſpot 
overgrown with ſhrubs and briers, a ſmall 
column, whoſe head juſt appeared above the 
buſhes, with the figure of a Sphere and Cylinder 
upon it : this, he preſently told the company, was 
the thing they were looking for, and ſending in 
ome men to clear the ground of the brambles and 
buſhes, he found the inſcription alſo which he ex- 
pedted ; though the latter part of all the werſes 
ewere effaced. Thus, ſays he, one of the nobleſi 
cities of Greece, and once likewiſe the moſt 
learned, had known nothing of the monument of 
its moſt deſerving and ingenious citizen, if it 
had not been diſcovered to them by a native of 
inum. At the expiration of his year he 
took leave of the Sicilian, by a kind and af- 
fectionate ſpeech, aſſuring them of his pro- 
tection in all their affairs at Rome; in which 
he was as- as his word, and continued 
ever after their conſtant patron, to the great 
benefit and advantage of the province. | 
He came away extremely pleaſed with the 
ſucceſs of his adminiſtration ; and flattering 
himſelf, that a// Rome was celebrating his 
praiſes, and that the people would readily 
grant him every thing that he defired ; in which 
imagination he landed at Puteoli, a conſide- 
rable port, adjoining to Baiæ, the chief city 
of pleaſure in Italy, where there was a per- 


a little mortified by the firſt friend whom he 
met, who aſted him how long he had left Rome, 
and what news there? He anſwered, I came 


from the Provinces : From Afric, I ſuppoſe, 


ſays another? No, (replying with ſome in- 
dignation) I came from Sicily. A third, who 
ſtood by, and had a mind to be thought wiſer, 
faid preſently, How! did not you know that Ci- 


cero was Lueftor of Syracuſe ? [which he was 


not, but of Lilyþzum] Upon which, eiv- 
ing it in vain to be angry, he fell into the 


humour of the place, and made himſelf one 


of the company, who came to the waters. 
This 1 gave ſome little check to 
his ambition, or taught him however, how to 
apply it more ſucceſsfully; and did him 
more good, he ſays, than if he had received 
all the compliments that he expected. For it. 


made him reflect, that the People at Rome had. 


dull ears, but quick eyes; and that it was 
his buſineſs to keep himſelf always in their 
ſight; nor to be ſo ſolicitous how to make them 
hear of him, as to make them ſee him: 80 
that from this moment he reſolved to flick 
cloſe to the Forum,. and to live perpetually 
in the view of the City; nor ta ſuffer either 
his porter, or his ſleep, to hinder any man's. 
acceſs to him. Pro Plancio, 26. | 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Bock VIII. 


tit. Conſ. pular governments, was particularly nece ſſary 


11 Hor. 


their high ſpirits and privileges placed them 


Plut. in 
Cic. 


at Rome ; where the people, having much to 
ed to be much courted ; and where 


as much above the rank of all other citizens, 
as the r of the Republic exceeded that 


of all other States: ſo that every one who aſ- 


pired to any public dignity,” kept a fave or 
two in his family, whole ſole buſineſs was to 
learn the names, and know the perſens of every 
Citizen at fight, ſo as to be able to whiſper them 
to his maſter as be paſſed through the ftreets, 
that he might be ready to /alute them all fami- 
tiarly, and ſhake hands with them as bis parti- 
eular acquaintance. | 
Plutarch ſays, that the uſe of theſe Nomencla- 
tors evas contrary to the Laws ; and that Cato 
for that reaſon, in ſuing for the public offices, 
«would not e pby any of them, but took all that 


trouble upon himſelf. But that notion is fully 


confated by Cicero, who, in his oration for 
Murena rallies the abſurd rigour of Cato's 


Stoical principles, and their inconſiſtency with 


common life, from the very circumſtance of 
his having a Nomenclaror.—— What do you 
% mean, ſays he, by keeping a Nomenclator ? 
% The thing itſelf is a mere cheat: For if it be 
your duty to call the citizens by their names, 
it is a ſhame for your ſlave to know them 
better than yourſelf. Why do you not 
«< ſpeak to them before he has whiſpered you? 
« Or, after he has whiſpered, why do you ſa- 


1c lute them as if you knew them yourſelf? Or 


' But, if there was any 


6 all? All this, if examined by the rules of ſo- 
6 cial life, is right; but if by the precepts of 
«« your philofophy, very wicked.” [Pro Mu- 
rena, 36.) As for Cicero himſelf, whatever 


pains he is ſaid to have taken in this way, it 


appears: from ſeveral paſſages in his letters 
t he conſtantly had a Nomenclator at his 
elbow on all public occaſions. Ad Attic. iv. 1. 
d In the firſt conteſt (there mentioned) with 


Cæcilius, Cicero eſtimates the damages of the 


Sicilians at above 800,000 pounds; but this 
was a computation at large, before he was 
diſtinctly informed of the facts: for after he 
had been in Sicily, and ſeen what the proofs 


actually amounted to, he charged them at 


ſomewhat leſs than half that ſum; which gave 
occaſion, as Plutarch intimates, to a ſuſpicion 
of ſome corruption, or connivance, in Cicero, 
for ſuffering ſo great an abatement of the ſine: 
abatement at all, it 
muſt needs have been by the conſent of all 
parties, out of regard, perhaps, to Verres's ſub- 
miſhon, and ſhortening che trouble of the pro- 
ſecutors: For it is certain, that, ſo far from 
leaving any imputation of that ſort upon 
Cicero, it highly raiſed the reputation both 
of his abilities and integrity, as of one, whom 
neither money would bribe, nor power terrify, 
from. proſecuting a public oppreſſor; and the 
Sicilians ever after retained the higheſt ſenſe of 
his ſervices, and, on all occafions, teſtified the 
utmoſt zeal for his perſon and intereſts, 


From 


280 
ſtateſmen ſhould negle# the knowledge of men, who were the proper inſtruments 
with which he was to work: He made it his buſineſs therefore to learn the 
name, the place, and the condition of every eminent Citizen; what eſtate, what 
friends, what neighbours he had; and could readily point. out their ſeveral 
. -houſes, as he travelled through Italy*. | 
N He was now in his fhirty-ſeventb year (683) when he was declared Ædile 
Cic. in (as he was before elected Queftor) by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the Tribes, 
Piſon. and preferable to all his competitors. | : | 
Midd: p. This Magiſtracy gave a precedence in the Senate, or a priority of voting 
79. and ſpeaking next after the Conſuls and Prætors; and was the firſt that quali- 
5 fied a man to have a picture, or ſtatue of himſelf, and conſequently enobled bis 
85 os family. After Cicero's election to the Ædileſbip, but before his entrance 
via. dub. into the office, he undertook the famed proſecution of C. Verres, the late 
p. 206. & Pretor of Sicily, which has been already ſpoken of in the preceding pages 
ſeq. of this work *. „ 0 | 
m— P. 1 | | | 
76. | 
Vid. de pe- This knowledge, which is uſeful in all ec when you have gained your election, wh 
— , — 3 do a grow —— ho ſaluting them <A 


Midd. p. 
87 Divi. 
in Cæcil. 


Cic. in 
Verr. 1. 18, 


Midd. 
p- 111. 
In Verr. 
V. 14. 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory, 281 


From the concluſion of his orations againſt Verres [the five laſt of which Vid. ſufr. 


were never ſpoken| we may obſerve, that Cicero's vigour in this cauſe had 7 
drawn upon him the envy and ill-will of the Nobility : which was ſo far, Miad. 


however, from moving him, that, in open defiance of it, he declares, That P- 88. 
the Nobles were natural enemies to the virtue and induſtry of all new men; 


and, as if they were of another race and ſpecies, could never be reconciled, or 
induced to favour them by any obſervance of good offices whatever : That for 


his part therefore, like many others before him, he would purſue his own 


courſe, and make his way to the favour of his People, and the honours of 

the State, by his diligence and faithful ſervices, without regarding the 
quarrels to which he might expoſe himſelf. Thar if in this trial the Judges 

did not anſwer the good opinion which he had conceived of them, he was 
reſolved to proſecute, not only thoſe who were actually guilty of corrup- 

tion, but thoſe too who were privy to it: and if any ſhould be fo auda- 

cious as to attempt by power or artifice to influence the bench, and ſcreen In verr. 
the criminal, he would call him to anſwer for it before the People, and ſhew. "+ 71. 


himſelf more vigorous in purſuing him, than he had been even in proſe- 


cuting Verres. : | 
From the impeachment of Yerres, Cicero entered upon the A#dileſpip, Midd. 
[year of Rome 684] and after the uſual interval of two years from ?: **7* 


In one of his ſpeeches he gives us a ſhort of this kind, for the ornament of his Adile- Pro Dom. 
account of the duty of it; I am now choſen ſhip: And Verres is ſaid to have ſupplied his ad Pont. 
Haile, ſays he, and am ſenſible of what friends Hortenſius and Metellus with all the fine 3. 

« is committed to me by the Roman People: ſtatues of which he had plundered the pro- Aſconius. 
« I am to exhibit with the greateſt ſolemnity vinces. | 

«© the moſt ſacred ſports of Ceres, Liber, and Several of the greateſt men of Cicero's time 

« Libera; am to appeaſe and conciliate the had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an extraordi- 

« mother Flora to the People and City of Rome, nary expence and magnificence in this Magi- 


«© by the celebration of the public games; am ftracy ; Lucullus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortenfrus, De OF, ii. | 


««. to furniſh out thoſe ancient ſhews, the firſt, and C. Antonius; who, though expelled ſo 16. 
« which were called Roman, with all poſſible lately from the Senate, entertained the City 
«« dignity and religion, in honour of Fupiter, this year with ſtage-plays, whoſe ſcenes were 
10% Juno, Minerva; am to take care alio of all covered with filver ; in which he was followed 


. * the ſacred edifices, and indeed of the whole - afterwards by Murena ; yet J. Cæſar outdid Pro Mu- 


« City,” &c. The People were paſſionately them all; and, in the ſports exhibited for his ræna. 
fond of all theſe games and diverſions; and the father's funeral, made the whole furniture of Plin. Hift. 
public allowance for them being but ſmall, the tre of ſolid filver, ſo that wild beaſts N. xxxui. 
according to the frugality of the old Republic, were then firſt ſeen to tread on that metal. 3: 


the Adiles ſupplied the reſt at their own coſt, Cicero obſerved the rule which he preſcribed 
and were often ruined by it. For every part of afterwards to his ſon, of an expence agree - De Off. ii. 


the empire was ranſacked for what was rare able to his circumſtances, ſo as neither to 17. 
and curious, to adorn the ſplendour of their hurt his character by a ſordid illiberality, nor 
ſhews : The Forum in which they were exhi- his fortunes by a vain oſtentation of magni- 
bited was uſually beautified with porticos, built ficence; ſince the one, by making a man 
for the purpoſe, and filled with the choiceſt odious, deprives him of the power of doing 
ſtatues and pictures which Rome and Italy good; the other, by making him neceſſi- 
afforded, Cicero reproaches Appius for drain- ng © 1 him under the temptation of do- 
ing Greece and the iſlands of all their furniture ing ill. a R 
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Vid. ſupr. 
„ 
idd. 

p- 121. 


Dio, 
Il. xxxvi. 
e. 18. 
Pro Mu- 
FER. 23. 


P. 122, 


Pro Mu- 


| Ih. 19. 


ſure. The Senate obtai 


De Roman Hiflory, © Book VIII. 


the time of his being choſen Ædile, he offered himſelf a candidate for the 


Pretorſhip, but the City was in ſuch a ferment all this ſummer [A. U. 
686] that there was like to be no election at all: the occaſion of it aroſe 
from the publication of ſome new Laws, which were utterly diſliked, and 
fiercely oppoſed by the Sæx ATR. The firſt of them was that of Gabinius, 
wort wap of Pompey. The conſequences of this motion have been already 
related. | | 

A ſecond Law was publiſhed by L. Otbo, for the aſſignment of diſtintt 
ſeats in the theatres to the Equeſtrian order, who uſed before to fit promiſcu- 
ouſly with the populace *. | 


Ct. Cornelius allo, another Tribune, was puſhing forward a third Law, 


of a graver kind, to prohibit bribery in elections, by the ſanction of the ſe- 
vereſt penalties : The rigour of it highly difpleaſed the SenaTr, whoſe 
warm oppoſition raiſed great diſorders in the City; ſo that all other buſi- 
neſs was interrupted, the elections of Magiſtrates adjourned, and the 
Conſuls forced to have a guard. The matter, however, was compounded, 


by moderating the ſeverity of the penalties in a new Law offered by the 


Conſuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, and enacted in proper form, 
under the title of the Calpurnian Law, from the name of the Conſul, 
C. Calpurnius Piſo. Cicero ſpeaks of it. ſtill as rigorouſly drawn ; for, 
beſides a pecuniary fine, it rendered the guilty incapable of any public 

office, or place in the Senate. This Cornelius ſeems to have been a brave 
and honeſt Tribune: He publiſhed another Law, # prohibit any man's 
being abſjolved from the obligation of the Laws, except by the authority of 
the People; which part of the old conſtitution had long been uſurped by 
the SxxATrE, who diſpenſed with the Laws by their own decrees, and 
thoſe often made clandeſtinely, when a few only were privy to them. The 
SENATE, being reſolved not to part with ſo valuable a privilege, prevailed 
with another Tribune to inhibit the publication of it when it came to be 
read; upon which Cornelius took the book from the clerk, and read it 
himſelf. This was irregular, and much D gs againft as 2 violation 
of the rights of the Tribunate; ſo that Cornelius was once more forced 


* By this Law, fourteen rows of benches, wards repented, and blamed bil, for ſuffer- 
next to thoſe of the Senators, were to be ap ing it. Pro Cornel. i. e 1 
priated to their uſe ; by which he fecured to „ [Liy. L xxxiv. 54] Val. UL, 4. 3 
as Cicero ſays, both 2 and their plea« Law, we may imagine, gave ſtill greater of- 
the ſame privilege fence, as it was a greater affront to the Peo- 


of ſeparate ſeats, one hundred and twenty ſeven ple to be removed yet farther from what of all 


years before, in the ſecond Conſulſhip of Scipio things they were fondeſt of, oe ra Cow of 


5 — (A. U. 559) which highly ai uſtel and ſbeaur It was eurried, however, 
e People, and yave occafion (ſays Livy) as al authority of the Tribune, and is 3 
innovations are apt to ub, to much debate and referred to by the Claſſic writers, as an 


| —_ 3" for many of the wifer fort condemned very memorable, and what made much noiſe 


fach 6iftinton'in a free City, as taugerons in its time. Hor. Ep. iv. 15. Fav. th. 159. 
to the public peace + aud Scipio himſelf after e * 


to 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiftory, 283 


1 
to compound the matter by a milder Law, forbidding the SEA TE fo paſs Aſt, Arg, 'Y 
any ſuch decrees, unleſs when two bundred Senators were preſent, Theſe “e Corn, | 
_ diſturbances, however, proved the occaſion of an unexpected honour to 
Cicero, by giving him a more ample and public teſtimony of the People's 
affection; for in three different Aſſemblies convened for the choice of Pretors*®, 
two of which were diſſolved without effect, be was declared every time the firſt Pro Leg. 
Pretor, by the ſuffrages of all the Centuries, n 


Ciceros conduct, during his Pretorſhip *, in the affair of the Manilian vid. ſupr. 
Law, has been already related. p. 222, 
When his Magiſtracy was juſt at an end, Manilius, whoſe Tribunate Midd. 
expired a few days before, was accuſed before him of rapine and extortion ; P- 130. 
and, though fen days were always allowed to the criminal, to prepare for 
his defence, he DOING the very next day for the trial. This ſtartled \ 
and offended the Citizens, who generally favoured Manilius, and looked 1 
_ the proſecution as the effect of malice and reſentment, on the part | 
of the Senate, for his Law in favour of Pompey, The Tribunes there- 
fore called Cicero to an account before the People, for treating Manilius 1 
ſo roughly ; who, in defence of himſelf, ſaid, bat as it bad been bis prac- | | 


Midd, The buſineſs of the Prætors was to preſide ** handkerchief, inftantly expired; fo that Val. Max, 
7 124. and judge in all cauſes, eſpecially of a public Cicero did not proceed to ſentence, by ix. 12. 
n Verr. or criminal kind, where their ſeyeral juiſdic- which Macer's eftate was ſaved to his ſon Plut. Cic. 


— FE) — 


- * 7 4 
pity . ISA P 
"> * 8 1 3 > 5 8 2 
> 2" | : = 


ARt. i. 8. tions were aſſigned to them by lot: And it . Licinids Calvus, an orator afterwards of 9 
P 1 fell to Cicero to ft upon actions of extortion and the firſt merit and eminence. But from Ci- 1 
Pro Rabi. rapine, brought againſt Magiftrates and Gover- cero's own account it a , that, after 1 
Poſt. iv. vr of provinces; in which, as he tells us him- treating Macer in the trial 2vith great camdaur 1 
Brut, 2 52. ſelf, Se had acted as an Accuſer, ſat as a Fudge, and 2477 he adtualiy condemned him with the = 
and prefided as Prætor. In this office he ac- univerſal approbation of the People. 1 
Aauired a great 2 of integrity by the » Though he had full employment as 4. | 
condemnation of Licisius Macer, a perſon of Prætor, both in the affairs of State and Public | E. 

Prætorian dignity - and great eloquence, who trials, yet he found time ſtill to act the Aduo- 8 
awould have made an eminent figure at the bar, cate, as well as the Fudge, and not only to bear 5 


if his abilities had not been ſullied by the infamy 
of a vicious life. This man, as Plutarch 
relates it, ing upon his intereſt, and 
6 the influence of Craſſus, who ſup d him 
ec with all his power, was ſo confident of be- 
« ing acquitted, that, without waiting for ſen- 
£ tence, he pron rare A pu. imſelf; 
ce and, as if abſolved, was returning 
«© towards the — a white gown, but be- 


« ing met on his way by Craſſus, and infor- 


„ med, that he was condemned by the una- 
* nimons | of the bench, he took to 
<<. his bed, and died immediately.“ The ſtory 
« is told differently by other writers: That 
„ Macer was actually in the court expecting 
«« the iſſue; but perceiving Cicero ready to 
give ud t againſt him, he ſent one to 
oa Fe ki now that he was dead, and ſtop- 
% ping his breath at the ſame time with a 


other crimin 


cauſes in his own 'Tribunals, but to plead 
them alſo at the Tribunals of the other Præ- 
tors. He now defended A. Cluentius, à No- 
man Knight of ſplendid 
accuſed, before the Prætor, Q. Naſa, of pe- 


ſening his father-is-law, Oppianicus, who, à pro Clu. 


few years before, had been tried and baniſhed 
for an attempt to poiſon Cluentius. The ora- 
tion, which is extant, lays open a ſcene of 
ſach „ villainy, &y poiſons, murder, 
inceſt, ſuborning witneſſes, corruptin s, 
as E ive Ns 7 in 
any one family; all contrived by the mother 
of Cluentius, againſt the life and fortunes of 
her ſon. a 

He is 22 to have defended ſeveral 
this year, tho the pleadings 

are now loſt, and particularly M. Fundaniut. 


O Oo 2 . tice 


family and fortunes, | 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


tice to treat all criminals with humanity, ſo he had no defign of afing otber- 
wiſe by Manilius, But, on the contrary, had appointed that ſhort day for the 
trial, becauſe it was the only one of which he was maſter , and that it was not 
the part of thoſe, who wiſhed well to Manilius, to throw off the caufe to ano- 
ther Fudge. This made a wonderful change in the minds of the audience,, 
who, applauding his conduct, deſired, that he would undertake the de- 
fence of Manilius, to which he conſented, and ſtepping up again into the 


. Roſtra, laid open the ſource of the whole affair, with many ſevere refleftions. 


upon the enemies of Pompey. The trial, however, was dropped on account 
of the tumults which aroſe immediately after in the City, from ſame new 
incidents of much greater importance. | 8 | 
Cicero, at the expiration of his Prætorſbip, would not accept any foreign: 
province, the uſual reward of that Magiſtracy.----The glory which he pur- 
fued, was to ſhine in the eyes of the City. And he was now preparing to 
fue for the Conſulſhip, the great object of all his hopes; and his whole at- 
tention was employed how to obtain it in his proper year, and without a 
repulſe. Two years were to intervene [ contrary to Hylla's Law] between 
the Prætonſbip and Conſulſbip; the firſt of which was uſually ſpent in 
forming a general intereſt, and ſoliciting for it, as it were, in a private 
manner; the ſecond, in ſuing for it openly, in the proper form and ha- 
bit of a candidate. The affection of the City, fo fignally declared for him 


in all the inferior ſteps of honour, gave him a ſtrong preſumption of ſuc- 


ceſs in his preſent pretenſions to the higheſt : but as he had reaſon to ap- 
prehend a great oppoſition from the Nobility, he looked upon the public 
dignities as a kind of birthright, and could not brook their being intercep- 
ws. 4 and ſnatched from them by new. men: fo he reſolved to put it out 


of their power to hurt him, by omitting no pains. which could be required 


of a candidate of viſiting and ſoliciting all the Citizens in-perſon. At the 
election therefore of the Tribunes on the ſixteenth of Fuly [688] where 


the whole City was aſſembled in the field of Mars, he choſe to make his firſt 


effort, and to mix himſelf with the.croud, on: purpoſe to careſs and ſalute 
them familiarly by name: And as ſoon as there was any vacation in the Fo- 


rum, which happened uſually in Auguſt, he intended to make an excurſion 


into the C:/alpine Gaul, and, in the character of a Lieutenant to Piſo, the 
governor of it, to viſit the towns and colonies of that province, which was 
reckoned very ſtrong in the number of its votes, and ſo return to Rome in 
BI: 8 

He wrote about the ſame time to Atticus, then at Athens, to deſire 
him to. engage all that band of Pompey's dependants, who were ſerving 
LN 888 under 
„ This relates to a conſpiracy {aid to have C. Cornelius, who was accuſed and: tried for - 
been formed at this time againſt the State, of 22 againſt the State in his late Tribunate, 
which more hereafter. : fore the Prætor Q. Gallizs. This trial, 
Cicero was now engaged in the defence of which laſted four days, was one of the moſt 


© pey himſelf, that he would not take it ill of him, if be did not come in perſon 


Aſcon. 
Arg. lib. 


ii. 
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under him in the Mithridatic war, and by way of jeſt, bids him tell Pom- 


285 


to his election. 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the proper age required by Law, Philip. 1 
declared himſelf a candidate for the Conſulſhip, with fix competitors; P. N 1 
Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, C. Antonius, L. Caſſius Longinus, 9. p. 140. 1 
Cornificius, and C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two firſt were Patricians; the 1 
two next, Plebeians. yet Noble *; the two laſt, the ſons of fathers, who 
bad firſt imported the public honours into their families: Cicero was the on- 
ly new man among them, or one born of Equeſtrian rank. Cornificius 
and Galba were perſons of great virtue and merit; Sacerdos without any 
particular blemiſh upon him; Caffius lazy and weak, but not thought ſo 
wicked as he ſoon after appeared to be; Antonius and Catiline, though infa- 
mous in their lives and charatters, yet by intrigue and faction had acquired a 
powerful intereſt in the City, and joined all their forces againſt Cicero, as their 
moſt formidable Antagoniſt, in which they were vigorouſly ſupported by 
Craſſus and Czſar. 1 | : 

This was the ſtate of the competition, in which the practice of bribing Aſcon. 
was carried on ſo openly and ſhamefully, by Antonius and Catiline, that the um. in 
Senate thought it neceffary to give ſome check to it, by a new and more Card. 
rigorous. Law; but when they were proceeding to publiſh it, L. Mucius 
Oreftinus, one of the Tribunes, put his negative upon them. '' | '\8 
As the election of Conſuls | approached, Cicero's intereſt appeared to be Midd. .« 
ſuperior to that of all the candidates: For the Nobles themſelves, though P- 145. i _- 
always envious, and defirous to depreſs him, yet out of regard to the dan- 

ers which threatened the City from many quarters, and ſeemed ready to 
urſt out into a flame, began to think him the only man qualified to pre- 


—_— 
a © 7 
— 


Pp 


important in which he had ever been con- 


cerned : The two Conſuls. preſided in it, and 
all the chiefs of the Senate, 2. Catulus, L. 


Lucullus, Hortenſius, &c. appeared as witneſſes | 


againſt the criminal ; whom Cicero defended, 
as -Quintilian ſays, not only. with ſtrong but 


' ſoining arms, and with a force of eloquence 


that drew acclamations from the people. IN. B. 


The names of the witneſs are ſufficient to 


make us know the real Crimes of Cornelius, if 
we only turn back to the Laws he had pub- 
ſhed when Tribune, p. 282.] : 

He publiſhed two orations ſpoken in this 


cauſe, whoſe loſs is a public detriment to the 
literary world, ſince they were reckoned a- 
mong the moſt finiſhed of his compoſitions ; 
He himſelf refers to them as ſuch ; and the 


them of that genuine eloquence, which er- 
torts applauſe, and excites admiration. 


C. Papius, one of the 'Tribunes, publiſhed ; 
a Law this year to oblige all frangers to quit 


the City, as one of his predeceſſors, Pennus, 
had done likewiſe many years before him : 
The reaſon which they alledge for it was the 


confuſion occaſioned by the multitude, and in-- 
fSolence of foreigners, who aſſumed the habit, 


and uſurped: the rights of Citizens : But Cicero 


condemns all. theſe Laws as cruel and inboſpi- De Off. iii. 
zable, and a violation of the Laws of nature and 11. 


nity. . 
Many of the Plebeians ſurpaſſed the Pa- 
tricians themſelves in point of Nodility-: For. 
the character of Nobility was wholly derived 
from the Curule Magiſtracies which any family; 
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De Leg. 

Agr. con. 
Rull. ii. 2. 
In Piſon. i. 


De Leg. 
Agr. ib. 


IT, 2. 
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ſerve the Republic, and break the cabals of the deſperate, by the vigour 
and prudence of his adminiſtration ; For, in * ja, as Salluff ob. 
ſerves, pride and envy naturally ſubſide, and yield the poſi of honour to vir- 
tue. The method of chuſing Conſuls was not by an open vote, but by a 
kind of ballot, or little tickets of wood, diſtributed to the Citizens, with the 
names of the candidates ſeverally ſubſcribed upon each: But in Cicero's caſe, 
the People were not content with this ſecret and filent way of teitifying 
their inclinations ; but, before they came to any ſcrutiny, loudly and uni- 
verſally proclaimed Cicero the firſs Conſul ; ſo that, as he himſelf declared, 
in his ſpeech to them after his election, be was not choſen by the votes of par- 
ticular Citizens, but the common ſuffrage of the City ; nor declared by the voice 
of the crier, but of the whole Roman Peaple. He was the only new man, ho 
had obtained this ſovereign dignity, or, as he expreſſes it, had forced the 
intrenchments of the Nobility for forty years paſt, om the firſt Conſulſbip of 
C. Marius, and the only one hkewiſe who had ever obtained it in bis proper 
year, or without a repulſe. Fo i. Pt 

Antonius was choſen his collegue, by the majority of a few Centuries, 
above his friend and partnet Catiline. 33 
Cicero's firſt care, after his election *, was to gain the good-will of his 


collegue, and to draw him from his old N to the intereſt of 


the Ariſtocratical Faction [which our orator the Republic.] To this 


end, he tempted him with a kind of argument, that ſeldom fails of its 
effect with men of Antonins's character, the offer of power to his ambition, 


Ball. Bell, 
Cat. 26. 


and of money to his pleaſures : In ſhort, a bargain was preſently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius ſhould have tbe beft of the provinces, 
which had been aſſigned to the Conſuls of this year —By which addreſs, 


Cicero gained him ſo entirely, as to have him ever after obſequious to his 


| In Piſon, 


ul, 
. Midd. 
P. 152. 


In Cat. iv. 
10. 


- 


will. 

There was another project which he had likewiſe much at heart, 20 unite 
the Equeſtrian order with the Senate into one common paryy and intereft. This 
body of men, next to the Senators, conſiſted of the richeft {and moſt knaviſh] 
Citizens Rome, who, — the er farmers * the revenues * che 
empire, had a great part of the inferior People dependent upon them. 
Gere Ba een the united weight of theſe two orders ¶ Conſpiratio 
omnium. Box0RUM] would always be an over-balance to any other power in 
the State, and a ſecure barrier againſt any attempts of the poruLar [whe- 
ther men of inordinate ambition, or true Republicans, friends of the old 


cConſtitution, upon the uſurped prerogatives of the Senate.] He was the 


terre father tied this yeurit689) on the - and one of the belt families in Rome > It is 


Ach of November. In this'year alſo, moſt certain, at leaſt, that his /on wvas bore in this Ad Att. i. 
. probably, Cicero gave his daughter Twllia in ſame year, for he tells us it was in the Con- 2. 


marriage, at the age of thirteen, to C -Piſo _— of L. Jalius Cæſar and C. Marcius 
igulus. { 


Frugi, a young Nobleman of great hopes, 


a p 0 : only 
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only man in the City capable of effecting ſuch a coalition, being now at 


the head of the Senate, yet the darling of the Knights, who conſidered him 
as the pride and ornament of their order; whilit he, to ingratiate himſelf 
the more with them, affected always in public to boaſt of that extraction, 
and to call himſelf an Equeſtrian ,; and made it his ſpecial care to protect 
them right or wrong, as we ſhall fee hereafter] in all their affairs, and 


897 


to advance their credit and intereſt : ſo that, as ſome writers tell us, it was Plin. Hiſt. 


the authority of his Conſulſhip, that firſt diſtinguiſhed and eſtabliſhed them into a Nat. 


I. xxxiii. 2. 
& Xx 


third order of the State. The policy was certainly very good, with reſp 


to Cicero's views; for through the year of his Conſulſhip, he had the whole 


body of Knights at his devotion, who, with Atticus at their head, conſtantly Ad Att. ü. 


attended bis orders, and ſerved as a guard to his perſon : And if the ſame * 


maxim had been purſued by all ſucceeding Conſuls, it might probably 
have preſerved the liberty of the Republic [i. e. the anticonſtitutional 
uſurped power of the Senate] from being ſo ſoon overthrown. 

The Tribunes entered always into their office an the tenth of December; 
the Conſuls on the firſt of January. A little before Cicero's inauguration, 
P. Servillius Rullus, one of the new Tribunes, had been alarming the Se- 


nate with the promulgation of an Agrarian Law. The purpoſe of it was, Midd. p. 
to create a Decemvirate, or ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power for five years 516K. 


over all the revenues of the Republic; to diſtribute them at pleaſure to the Citi- 
Zens ; to ſell and buy what lands they thought fit; to determine the rights of 
the preſent poſſeſſors; to require an account from all the Generals abroad, ex- 
cepting Pompey, of the ſpoils taken in their wars; to ſettle colonies whereſo- 
ever they judged proper, and particularly at Capua; and, in ſhort, to command 
all the money and forces of the empire. | | 
The publication of a Law, conferring powers ſo exceſſive, . gave a juſt 


alarm to all who wiſhed well to the public tranquillity. As ſoon therefore 


as Cicero was inveſted with his new dignity, he raiſed the ſpirits of the 


SENATE, by aſſuring them of his reſolution to oppoſe the Law, and all its abet 


tors, to the utmoſt of his power; nor ſuffer the Senate to be hurt, or its bher-- 
ties to be impaired, while the adminiſtration continued in his hands. From the 
SENATE he purſued the Tribune into his own dominion, the Forum; where, 
in an artful and elegant ſpeech from the Roftra, he gave ſuch a turn to the 


inclination of the People, that they rejected this Agrarian Law with as much Contr. | 


eagerneſs, as they had ever before received one. 

* received from them, in preference and oppoſition to the Nobility 3 
* eee himſelf the creature of their power, and of all men tbe moſt 
; «c : 

WOE is 

« truly 33 Magiſtrate; nay, that he bad declared, even in the Senate, 
« that be 


feſſing, 


to promote their intereſts ; that they were to look upon him as be 


ull. ii. 


He'began, e By acknowledging the extraordinary obligation. he had 
E 


would be the PzopLe's Consvi.” He then fell into @ commends- Ibid. 3. 
tion of the Gracchi, whoſe name was extremely dear to them, pro- | | 
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feſſing, That he could not be againſt all Agrarian Laws, when be recol- 
<* lefied, that thoſe Two Mosr EXCELLENT MEN, who bad the preateſt 


love for the Roman People, had divided the public lands to the Citizens; 


„that be was not one of thoſe Conſuls, who thought it a crime to praiſe the 
“ Gracchi, on whoſe counſels, wiſdom, and laws, many parts of the preſent 
« government were founded: That his quarrel was to the particular Law, 
„ which, inſtead of being popular, or adapted to the true intereſt of the 
„City, was, in reality, the eſtabiſhment of a tyranny, and a creation of 


t ten kings to domineer over them all.” This he diſplays at large, from 


the natural effect of that power which was granted by it; and proceeds to 
inſinuate, that it was covertly levelled at their favourite Pompey, and par- 


_ ticularly contrived to retrench and inſult his authority. © Forgive me, 


“Citizens, for my calling fo often upon so GREAT. A NAME : you your- 
“ ſelves impoſed the taſk upon me, when I was Pretor, to join with you 
in defending his. dignity, as far as I was able: I have hitherto done 
< all that I could do; not moved to it by my private friendſhip for the man, 
% nor by any hopes of honour, and of this ſupreme Magiſtracy, which I 
« obtained from you, though with mis APPROBATION, yet without bis help. 


' '* &. Since then J perceive this Law to be deſigned, as a kind of engine, to 


c oyerturn HIs POWER, I will reſiſt the attempts of theſe men; and, as 
« I myſelf clearly ſee what they are aiming at, ſo I will take care that 


* you alſo ſhall ſee, and be convinced of it too.” He then ſhews, how 


c the Law, though it excepted Pompey from being accountable to the 
& Decemvirate, yet excluded him from being one of the number, by li- 
< miting the choice to thoſe who were preſent at Rome; that he ſubjected 
<« likewiſe to their juriſdiction the countries juſt conquered by him, which 
% had always been left to the management of the General: Upon which 
he draws a pleaſant picture of the Tribune Rullus, with all his train of 
Officers, Guards, Lictors, and Apparitors, ſwaggering in. Mithridates's | 
kingdom, and ordering Pompey to attend him by a mandatory letter in the 
&«. P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the People, Decemvir, to Cnæus Pom- 
<: nog the fon SCORED. cd ³ ·¹¹0.¹·¹A6A9.11˙ÜöÜO ͥ?mb atiiat, "2 
( He will not add the title of EAT, when he has been labouring to 
<« rake it en im by Law) oo 1 ofongt tt” 1. 5 
I require you not to fail to come preſently to Sinope, and bring me à ſuf- 


4 ficient guard with, you, awhile I ſell thoſe lands by my law, which you bave 


gained by your valour.” 4 » LL 

He obſerves, © That the. reaſon of excepting Pompey was not from 
<« any reſpect to him, but for fear he ſhould not ſubmit to the indignity of 
being accountable to their will: But. Pompey (ſays he) is a man of that 


t temper, that be thinks it bis duty to bear what, you pleaſe to impoſe ; but 


i if there be any. thing «which you cannot bear yourſelves, he will take 3 
A Eo 6 6 535 _« that 
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cc. that you ſhall not bear it long againſt your wills*.” He proceeds to en- 


large upon the dangers which this Law threatened to their liberties : that, Contr. 
« inſtead of any good intended by it to the body of the Citizens, its pur- + 


t poſe was to erect a power for the oppreſſion of them; and, on pretence 
„ of planting colonies in /taly and the provinces, to ſettle their own crea- 
<« tures and dependants, like ſo many garriſons, in all the convenient poſt 
„ of the empire, to be ready on all occaſions to ſupport their tyranny : 
« That Capua was to be their head-quarters, their favourite colony; of 
« all cities the proudeſt, as well as the moſt hoſtile and dangerous, in 
« which the wiſdom of their anceſtors would not ſuffer the ſhadow of 
« any power or magiſtracy to remain: yet now it was to be cheriſhed 
te and advanced to another Rome: That by this Law the lands of Cam- 
ec pania were to be ſold or given away, the moſt fruitful of all Tac, the 
c ſureſt revenue of the Republic, and their conſtant reſource when all 


« other rents failed them; which neither the - Gracchi, who, of all men, Ib. 29. 


« ſtudied the People's benefit the moſt, nor Sylla, who gave every thing 
% away without ſcruple, durſt venture to meddle with.” In the conclu- 


ſion he takes notice © of the great favour and. approbation with which 


<« they had heard him, as a ſure omen of their common peace and proſ- 
« perity ; and acquaints them with the concord that he had eſtabliſhed 
et with his collegue, as a piece of news of all other the moſt agreeable, 
c and promiſes all ſecurity to the Republic, if they would but ſhew the 
« ſame good diſpoſition on future occaſions, which they had ſignified 
« on that day; and that he would make thoſe very men, who been 
ce the moſt envious and averſe to his advancement, | confeſs, that the People 
c had A farther, and judged better than they, in chuſing him for their 
« Conſul.” | Ot | 


In the courſe of this conteſt, he often called upon the Tribunes to come Ib. 2. 26. 
into the Roſtra, and debate the matter with him before the People; but 3. 2. & 2. 


thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, and attack him ra- 


ther by ſedulouſly inſinuating to the multitude, that his oppoſition to the 
Law flowed from no good-will to them, but an affection to Sylla's party, and to 
ſecure to them the lands which they poſſeſſed by his grant; that he was. 
making his court by it to the ſeven tyrants, as they called ſeven of the principal 
Senators, who were known. ts be the greateſt favourers of Sylla's .cauſe, and 


the greateſt gainers by it; the two Lucullus's, Craſſus, Catulus, Hor- 
tenſius, Metellus, Philippus. Theſe inſinuations made ſo great an im- 
preſſion on the City, that he found it neceſſary to defend himſelf againſt 
them in à ſecond” ſpeech to the People, in which he declared, That be 
looked upon the Law, which ratified all Sylla's acts, to be of all Laws 


« the moſt Wicked, and the moſt unlike to a true Law, as it eftabliſhed a 


N 


a Is it poſſible to obſerve the many ſtrokes feeling an utter contempt for the ſpeaker, 2 
of flattery to Pompey in this ſpeech without Patriot Conſul? / 


Vol. III. „ ä 
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« tyranny in the City; yet, that it had ſome excuſe from the times, and, in 
e their preſent circumſtances, ſeemed proper to be ſupported; eſpecially by ix, 
_ *<pho, for this year of his Conſulſhip, profeſſed himſelf the patron of peace; 
but that it was the height of impudence in Rullus, to charge him with 
« obſtructing their intereſts for the ſake of Hlla's grants, when the ver 
Law, which that Tribune was then urging, aftually eſtabliſhed and per- 
c petuated thoſe grants, and ſhewed itfelf to be drawn by a ſon-in-law 
« of Valgius, who poſſeſſed more lands than any other man by that 
& invidious tenure, which were all by--this Law to be partly confirmed, 
and partly purchafed of him.“ This he demonſtfates from the expreſs 
ords of the Law which he had ſtudiouſſy omitted (he fays) to tak e 
notice of before, that he might not revive old quarrels, or move any 
c argument of new diſſention in a ſeaſon ſo improper + That Rullus, there- 
« fore, who accuſed him of defending Sylla's alls, was, of all others, the 
<« moſt impudent defender of them: For none had ever affirmed them to br good 
and legal, but to have ſome -plea only. from poſſeſſion, and the public quiet; 
< But-by this Law the eſtates, that had been granted by them, were to 
« be fixed upon 'a better foundation, than any other eſtates ' whatſoever.” 
He concludes, << by renewing his challenge to the Tribunes to come and 
« difpute with him to his face.” But after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, 
finding themſelves wholly unable to contend with him, they were forced 
at laſt to ſubmit, and to let the affair drop, to the gteat joy of the 
Sr e eO IA GI Wee Oy cent * 
This alarm being over, another accident broke out, which might have 
endangered the peace of the City, if the effects of it had not been pre- 
vented by the authority of Cicero. Oibo's Law, mentioned above, for the 
queſtrian order *, had highly offended 
the People, who could not digeſt the indignity of being thruſt ſo far 
back from their diverfions; and while the grudge was ſtill freſh, Otto, 
happening to come into the theatre, was received by the Populace with' 
an univerſal hiſs, but by the Knights with loud applauſe and clapping: Both 
ſides redoubled their clamour with great fierceneſs, and from reproaches were 
proceeding to blows, till Cicero, informed of the tumult, came imme- 
diately to the theatre, and calling the People out into the temple of Bel. 
lona, ſo tamed and ſtung them with power of his words, and made them ſo 
»The ſpeech was ſoon after publiſhed, read and admired for ſeveral ages after, as a 
tho! from the nature of the thing it muſt have memorable inſtance of Cirero's cammund over. 
deen made upon the ſpot, and flowed extem- men's paſſions, ſo ſome have imagined it to be 
r Uk brantiful pallaga of Frege!s. | 


Ac Veluti magno in populo. cum ſæpe coorta eft 3 
Seditis, ſevitque animis 5 robile wulgns; 


7 „ 
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Tamque faces & ſaxa faror arma miniftrat \ 
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aſbamed of their folly and perverſeneſs, that, on their return to the theatre, ' they 
turned their biſſes into applauſes, and vied with the Knights themſelves in de- 
monſtrations of their reſpect to Otho. | | 
There happened about the ſame time a third inſtance, not leſs remark- 
able, of Ciceros great power of perſuaſion. Sylla had, by an expreſs 


law, excluded the children of the preſcribed from the Senate, and all public vell. Pat. 
Bonours; which was certainly an act of great violence, and the decree ii. <2. / 


rather of a tyrant than the Law of a free State : So that the perſons in- 


jured by it, who were many, and of great families, were now making 


all their efforts to get it reverſed. Their petition was highly equitable, 


but, by Cicero and the Ariſtocratical faction, cenſured as highly unrea- 


ſonable, in the preſent diſorders of the City: And why? Becauſe, with- 
out queſtion, the firſt uſe, that they would naturally make of the recovery 
of their privileges, would be to revenge themſelves on their oppreſſors. 
It was Ciceros buſineſs, therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, and, as 
far as it was poſſible, with the conſent of the ſufferers themſelves: On 
which occaſion this great commander of the human affeftions, as Quintilian 
calls him, found means to perſuade, thoſe. unfortunate men, that to bear 
their injury was their benefit ; and that the government itſelf could not ſtand, 
F Sylla's Laws were then repealed, on which. the quiet and order of the public 
were eſtabliſbed, —The three caſes juſt mentioned make Pliny break out into 


a kind of rapturous admiration of the man, who could perſuade the People to 


give up their bread, their pleaſure, and their injuries *, to the charms of his 
r L193 aha dS arrabes 
ek < J g owes ok Cr Anpather 


Tum pietate gravem & meritis fi forte virum quem 
5 filent, arrectiſue auribus 2 : 
| 4 e regit dictis animes, {; pectora mulce 
As when ſedition fires th'ignoble croud, | 
And the wild rabble forms and thirſts for blood 
Of ſtones and brands a mingled tempeſt. flies, 
With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies :., _ 
If ſome grave fire appears amidſt the Nite, 72 
In morals ſtrict and innocence of life, 
All ſtand attentive, while the ſage controuls _. 
Their Wrath, and. calms the tzmpeſt of their ſculs. 


— 


3 he | Mr. Pirr. 
One topic, which Cicero touched in the 


uments which ſwayed him to oppoſe it? 
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ſpeech, and the only one of which-we have 


any hint from antiquity, was to reproach the 


_ rioters for their want of taſte and good ſenſe, 
in making fuch à difturbance while Roſcius 


WAS Acting. | - x 
This laſt mentioned effect of Ciceros elo- 


* muſt ſurely ; 5 ci to an unprej u- 


ced reader as incredible, as it is extraor- 


dinary. Did Cicero, to induce the petitioners 


to withdraw their petition, employ the ſame 


Did he ſay to them, Yau had better dgſiſt from 
your purſuit: For ſhould you obtain a reſtoration 


of your privileges, you would naturally make uſe 


of the grant tu revenge yourſelves on your op pre. 
ſors ? fo a ſpeech, made ſeveral years after- In Piſon, 


wards, he declared, that Be bad excluded from 2. 
. honours a number of brave and honeſt young men, 
. whom fortune had threwn into fo unhappy: a fi- 
tuation, that if they had obtaintd power, 44 
would probably have emplaud it to the rain of 
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Ve Roman Hijfory, Book VIII. 
Another tranſaction of moment in which he was engaged, a little 
before the laſt mentioned, was the defence of C. Rabirius, a Senator, 
accuſed by the Tribune Labienus, of treaſon or rebellion, for having 
killed L. Saturninus, a Tribune, about thirty-ſeven years before, who 


had cauſed a dangerous ſedition in the City. The fact, if true, had been 


Vid. ſupr. 
P- 94. ad 


ann. 653. 


done in conſequence of a decree of the Senate, by which all the Citizens 


were required to take arms in aid of the Conſuls C. Marius, and 
L. Flaccus. 5 ah. 


It is highly probable, that to puniſh Rabirius was not the thing aimed 


at“; (nor to vindicate the character or proceedings of Saturninus;) but 


to attack that aſſumed prerogative of the Senate, by which, in the caſe of 


a ſudden commotion, they uſed to arm the City at once, by requiring 


Vid. Vol. 
I. ad ann. 
289. 


from a forei 


the Conſuls to take care, the Republic received no detriment : Which vote, 
it was pretended, gave a ſanction to every thing that was done in conſe- 
quence of it. The practice of thus inveſting the Magiſtrates with ſo extra- 
jt par a power commenced in the early times of the Republic; and tho* 
the inſtance of it was on the occaſion of a great and ſudden danger 

enemy, the example was afterwards followed in caſes of 
domeſtic feuds and diſturbances, but had been always complained of by the 
Tribunes as an infringement of the conſtitution, hy giving to the Senate an 


arbitrary 2 over the lives of the Citizens, which could not legally be taken 


away wit 


t a bearing and judgment of the whole People: And, indeed, ex- 


perience had ſhewed, that by ſuch a vote the Tribunes themſelves, whoſe 
' perſons the Laws had made ſacred, were expoſed to be cut off without ſen- 
tence or trial, and even when engaged in the moſt laudable meaſures for the 


public good. r 1 aro ee | 
This point, therefore, was to be tried on the perſon of Rabirius. The 
Duumviri, or two Judges for this trial, according to Suetonius, were drawn 


the State. Suppoſing this to have been Cicere's 


opinion, that they would baue ſo employed their 


_power—Did he deliver this opinion to them as 


the reaſon of his oppoſing their requeſt? 
Or did he tell them, zhar their injury was 
their benefit; for that the government Hlelf could 
not fland, if Sylla*s iniquitous Law relating to 


' them <were repealed ? Would it not have been 
a moſt intolerable impertinence (not to ſay 
- impudence) after ' Pompey had repealed the 


been violated.) 


| moſt. material and important of all Sylla's 


Laws, without ruining the State, or doing it 
any real miſchief, to ſpeak of the quiet and 
. order of the Republic, as depending on the main- 


tenance of | Sylla's : Laws ? (many of which, 


beſide the law relating to the Tribunes, had 
without ceremony, or any inconvenience, 
Doubtleſs, if the petitioners 


were prevailed upon by words to deſiſt a 
while from their purſuit, it muſt have been 
by a promiſe to do them juſtice, ſo ſoon as the 


- preſent alarm, cauſed by the rumour of a dread- 


ful conſpiracy, ſhould be over. 5 
Une Tus omne retinendæ majeſtatis Rabirii 
cauſa continebatur. [ Cic. in Oratore.] Non 
enim C. Rabirium a delicti, non invidia, 
vitzque turpitudo, non denique veteres, juſ- 
tz graveſque inimicitiæ civium, in diſcrimen 
capitis vocaverunt : Sed ut illum ſummum auxi- 
lum majeſtatis, atque imperii, quod nobis a 
majoribus eft traditum, de Republica tolleretur ! 
- ut nibil peſtbac auctoritas Senatus, nihil conſu- 
lare imperium, nibil conſenfio bonorum contra 
peſtem ac pernitiem Civitatis waleret. Cic. 
pro Rab. C. I, : SY : 


— 


— 


5 by 
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by lot, and C. Julius Ceſar, who, the ſame author tells us, had inſti- 
gated * Labienus to begin the proſecution, happened to be one of the two: 


Lucius F. Cæſar was the other, according to Dio, who reports that they 


were both named by the Pretor *, Hortenſius pleaded the cauſe of the 
accuſed, and proved (as Cicero affirms) by many witneſſes, that Satur- 
ninus was actually killed by the hand of a ſlave, who, for that ſervice, 
obtained his freedom from the Republic. The Judges, however, con- 
demned Rabirius; whereupon he appealed from their ſentence to the 
PzoeLE. Cicero pleaded his cauſe before the Centuries; but was not ſuffered, 


by the proſecutor, to ſpeak above half an hour. 
with great gravity, declaring, that in the memory of man there had not 4. 


<< been a cauſe of ſuch importance, 


Zy ſome paſſages in Cic. pro Rabir. it ap- 


pears, that Labienus pretended at leaſt to com- 
mence the proſecution, in order to revenge 


the death of his uncle, who was ſlain in com- 
pany with Saturninus. | 

In this affair there were two circumſtances 
which deſerve Notice. The firſt is, that Sa- 
turninus, after he had ſurrendered himſelf, was 
killed, contrary to the will of the Conſul 
Marius, and in violation of the public faith, 
pledged to him by Marizs. Now unleſs the 
extraordinary commiſſion of Dext operam, &c. 
from the Senate to the Conſuls, empowered 
them only to kill, not to ſpare, Marius was 
free to pledge the public faith to Saturninus; 


and when that had been done, it was hi h- 


ly criminal in any 22 Citizen to 


Guthrie's 
Tranil. 


him, how flagitious ſoever his conduct had 
been. It appears, that Labienus had urged 
this in his accuſation: For Cicero thus an- 
ſwers: If, as you have very often affirmed, 
« any promiſes of indemnity were made to 
« Saturninus, they were made, not by Rabi- 
* rius, but by Marius, and, if they were 
« broken, that breach is to be'imputed to 
% him. What promiſe could paſs? Who could 
« make any promiſe but by a reſSlution of 
© the Senate? Are you ſo much a ſtranger to 
c this City? Are you'ſo very ignorant of our 
«« government and conſtitution, as to be ig- 
« norant of that?” Ec. | 

The force of this anſwer I ſhall leave to the 
readers conſideration. 
The other circumſtance (of which Cicero 
takes no notice) is, that Rabirius carried 
about, from houſe to houſe, in a triumphant and 
moſt inſulting manner, the head of Saturninus; 


either undertaken by a Tribune, or 


which proceeding ought naturally to make 
Rabirius be conſidered as more maliciouſly 
concerned, than any other perſon in the mur- 
der. Marius ſenatus conſulto armatus Satur- 
ninum & Glauciam in Capitolium perſequutus 
obſedit. in deditionem accepit: nec deditis 
fades ſervata — Caput ejus [ Saturnini] Rabi- 
rius quidam Senator per convivia in ludibrium 
circumtulit. Aurel. Vie. cap. 73. | 

5 M. Crewvier, to reconcile, as well as he 
can, theſe differing accounts, conjectures, 
that the two Judges were drawn by by a 
Pretor. 


The Jeſuit Catrau writes, that though it Hiſt. Rom. 
e properly belonged to the Duumviri to try l. lxi. p. 1. 


< the cauſe in the firſt inſtance, it was. 
«© brought before the Prætor, and Cæſar got 
« himſelf nominated to be one of the Pre- 
4 tor's afſefſors; but that Cicero unriddled 
«© the affair, brought the cauſe before the Peo- 
« ple, and got Rabirius acquitted.” Now 
both Suetonius and Dio agree in this, that zhe 
accuſed brought the affair by appeal, before the 
PeoPLE : Neither of them ſay that he was 
acquitted. Nay, Dio ſays, he would certainly 
have been condemned, if any ſentence had 
been given; which, if true, it is hard to gueſs 
what Szetonius means by ſaying, that nothing 
was of ſo much ſervice to the accuſed, as his 
trial before the PRxOPL R, as the forward ſeve- 
rity of the Judge who had condemned him. 
[Czfar] ſorte judex in reum ductus, tam cupide 
condemmnawvit, ut ad popolum prowvecanti nibil 


que ac judicis acerbitas profuerit: For it does 


not appear, that any ſervice was done him, 
but by the Prætor, who contrived to diſſolve 


the Aſſemby. ea 
:* deten 


He opened the defence Miad. p. 
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The Roman Hifory. Book VIII. 
« defended by a Conſul : That nothing leſs was meant by it, than that for 
“the future there ſhould be no Senate or public council in the City; no 
conſent or concurrence of the nonesrT, againſt the rage and raſhneſs of 
the wicked; no reſource or refuge in the extreme dangers of the Repub- 
„ lic.—He wiſhes, that he had been at liberty to confeſs what Hortenſius 
<« indeed had proved to be falfe, that Saturninus, the enemy of the Ro- 
man People, was killed by the hand of Rabirivs. —— That he ſhould 


have proclaimed and boaſted of it, as an act that merited reward inſtead 


“ of puniſhment.—Here he was interrupted by the clamour of the oppo- 
<« ſite faction; but he obſerves it to be the faint effort of a ſmall part of the 
« Aſſembly; and that the body of the People, who were ſilent, would never 
« have made him Conſul, if they had thought him capable of being diſturbed by ſo 
&« feeble an inſult ; which he had adviſed them to drop, ſince it betrayed only 
<« their folly, and the inferiority 'of their numbers. The Aſſembly being 
<« quieted, he goes on to declare, that though Rabirius did not kill Satur- 
<« minus, yet, together with the Conſuls, and all the beſt of the City, he 
e took arms with intent to kill him, to which his honour, virtue, and duty, 
called him.— That to charge Rabirius with this crime, was to condemn 
e the greateſt and worthieſt Citizens whom Rome had ever bred; and tho? 
they were all dead, yet the injury was the ſame to rob them of the honour 
due to their names and memories. To this he added many oratorical 
flouriſnes concerning fame and glory and immortality, and in praiſe of 
Marius, one of the wiſeſt, as well as braveſt of the Roman heroes, whoſe 


ſpirit, worthy for its holineſs to be worſhipped, be calls to witneſs how much 


he thinks himſelf obliged to vindicate and fight ftrenuouſly for the renown of 
all ſuch meritorious heroes. But all this was to very little purpoſe, if we 
may believe Dio; for the People would have condemned the criminal, 
had not Metellus Celer, at that time Augur and Pretor, contrived by 
a* ſtratagem to diſſolve the Aſſembly before they came to vote: and 

DE - | Labienus 


It would give great light to the hiſtory of 
theſe times, if we could know the dates of 
the Th tag cf Cicero's ſpeeches. We may 
well doubt, whether the Orator was really 
ſo fout, on this occaſion, as he __— 
himſelf : His cajoling the multitude by ſuch 
an extravagant Zain of panegyric upon C. 
Marius [whom at other times he ſpeaks of as 
the moſt villainous of all villains] would na- 
turally make one diſbelieve his venturing to 
be 2k 2 the poprdar faction, with the inferiori 

x their numbers in the preſent Aſſembly; and 
eipecially if (as Dio reports) they were the 
majority. | 


+ There is one particular in Cicero's ſpeech 


on this cccaſion, in which it may, to ſome 


readers be difficult to diſcern the fill of the 


Orator. His chief 2 as we have ſeen, 


was to maintain t aſſumed prerogative of 


the SENATE, whereby, whenever they pleaſed 


to think it neceſſary or convenient, they gave 
an abſolute uncontroulable power to the Con- 
ſuls, by the vote Dent operam, &c. and yet, 


in this very oration, he makes a new“ and a vid. ſup. 
fine encomium on Caius Gracchus, who was p. 282, 
murdered, together with 3000 Citizens, by 289. 

Vid. Vol. 
II. B. vi. 
ch. x 


the Conſul Opimzus, in conſequence of the 
Senate's. exerting the ſaid as8UuMED PRERO- 
GATIVE. 


» The Aſſemblies; by Centuries, were in 


ſome ſenſe military, the People being under - 


arms, and drawn up in line of battle. They 


Were 


Dio. 1. 


| Chap. . 
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Labienus did not afterwards revive the proſecution, though he was free to 


do it *. 


Cicero made a new Law this year to correct the abuſe of a privilege, Midd. p. 
called Legatio Libera, that is, an honorary legation or embaſſy, granted ***: 
arbitrarily by the Senate to any of its members, when they travelled 
abroad on their private affairs, in order to give them @ public charatter, 
and a right to be treated as Ambaſſadors, or Magiſtrates; which, by the in- 
ſolence of theſe great gueits, was become a grievous burden upon all the 
ſtates and cities through which they paſſed. Cicero's defign was to abo- DeLeg. iii. 
liſh it, but being driven from that by one of the Tribunes, he was content - 


to reſtrain. the contmuance of it, which before was unlimited, 20 the term of 


one year. 


It was about this time that the news came from the Eaſt, of Pompey's 


having happily finiſhed the long war in that part of the world, by the 


taking of Jeruſalem. The honours decreed him by the Senate, at the ; vid. fup. 
motion of Cicero, have been related +; and it is not to be doubted, that the 
Conſul, by his zeal on this occaſion, attached to him more firmly than 
ever Pompey's friends; of whoſe ſupport, in the exerciſe of his Magiſtracy, 


he foreſaw he ſhould very ſoon ſtand in need. 


were held/in the field of Mars without the Ci- 


ty, which might, therefore, in the early times, 
when Rome was weak, and had but a very ſmall 
territory, be expoſed to a ſudden incurſion of 
their neighbours : To obviate which danger, 
a guard was poſted, and an enſign planted 
upon the Faniculum ; and theſe continued 
there ſo long as the Aſſembly laſted, the ſol- 
diers, who te the guard at firſt, being re- 
lieved by others who had given their votes. 
This precaution was no longer neceſſary at 
the time of which we are ſpeaking, but was 
retained through a ſuperſtitious regard to an 
ancient uſage; and the Aſſembly could decree 
nothing legally, but while the banner was 


xxvül. 42. ſeen flying. Metellus haſtened to the Fanicu- 


lum, and cauſed the enſign to be taken down; 
and the Aſſembly of courſe broke up. 


By the ifſuc of this affair; as well as from 
. the: paſſage above cited [p. 292. note] f 


Cicero's ſpeech; it ſeems reaſonable to think, 
that no deſign had been formed againſt the 
life of Rabirius ;. and if I might be allowed to 
hazard a conjecture, concerning the view of 
the popular faction in this proſecution, Iſhould 
ſay, it was to deter the Conſul and his friends, 
in this very time of alarm, from having recourſe 
to the old, but dangerous expedient, of Dent 
operam conſules, &c. and if Cicero had paid 


And 


more regard to the admonition, it might 
have been better for him, and for the public 
tranquillity. | 


It has been related above, that Cicero, 


by a promiſe to his collegue Antonius, of 


yielding: to him the beſt of the provinces aſ- 
ſigned to them, had engaged him not to ob- 
ſtruct the meaſures of his adminiſtration. It 
was the cuſtom: for the Senate to appoint what 


268, 
+ Vid. ſup. 
p. 271. 


particular provinces were to be diſtributed eve- 
ry year to the ſeveral Magiſtrates, who uſed af- 


terwards to caſt lots for them among them- 
ſelves; the Prætors for the Prætorian, the Con- 
ſuls for the Conſular provinces. In this par- 
tition, therefore, when Macedonia, one of the 
moſt deſirable governments of the empire, 
for command and wealth, fell to Cicero's lot, 


he exchanged it immediately with his col- 


legue for Ciſalpine Gaul, which he reſigned 

terwards to 2 Metellus. Cicero, in a letter 
to Atticus [Lib. ii. Ep. 1.] mentions an 
oration he made to the PRO LSE, on occaſion 
of his reſigning his pretenſions to this province; 
and ſpeaks of that oration as the heh of his 


ten Conſular orations. ' ¶ Senta cum provinciam 


in concione depoſus.) The twefirft were againſt 
Rullus's Agrarian Law. The third concern- 
ing Ocho. The fourth in defence of Rabi- 
rius, The ii concerning the children of the 
3 | Praſcribed. 


. * 
. 
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VR. 690. And now he took the opportunity, which his Conſular authority gave 
him, of acquiring the friendſbip and ſupport of Lucullus, whom probably 
he thought he might at this time oblige, without diſobliging his rival, 
whoſe conqueſts were finiſhed, and whoſe glory was complete. 
Midd. p. Lucullus was ſoliciting the demand of a triumph for his victories over . 
LY . + Mithridates; in which purſuit he had been obſtructed for three years 
Luc. ſucceſſively by the intrigues of ſome of the Magiſtrates, who, by putting 
this affront upon him, paid their court to Pompey. By the Law and Cui- 
tom of the Republic, no General, while he was in actual command, could 
come within the gates of Rome, without forfeiting his commiſſion, and 
conſequently all pretenſions to a triumph; ſo that Lucullus continued all 
this time in the ſuburbs, till the affair was decided. The Senate favoured 
his ſuit, and were ſolicitors for him, but could not prevail, till Ciceros 
Academ. authority at laſt helped to introduce his triumphal car into the City; 
making him ſome amends by this ſervice for the injury of the Manilian 
Law, which had deprived him of his government. After his triumph, 
he entertained the whole Roman People with a ſumptuous feaſt, and was 
much careſſed by the Nobility, as one whoſe authority would be a pro- 
per check to the ambition and power of Pompey; but having now ob- 
tained all the honours, which he could reaſonably hope for, and obſerv- 
ing the turbulent and diſtracted ſtate of the City, he withdrew himſelf, 
Plut. in not long after, from public affairs, to ſpend the remainder of his days in 
a polite and ſplendid retreat. He was a pony patron of learning, 
: and himſelf eminently learned, ſo that his houſe was the conſtant reſort 
| of the principal ſcholars and wits of Greece and Rome; where he had / 


© Proſcribed. The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and Jus's victory were in the hands of gay; 4/6 A 
tenth, againſt Catiline. It was probably, there- gold ſtatue of Mitbridates, fix feet „ 
fore, after 1 his defence of Rabirius, that he iel adorned with precious ſtones, and abun- 
made this reſignation. At what time he dance of gold and ſilver plate, er with 
Vid. Vol. caſt lots wich his collegue, is not ſaid. By 2,700,000 drachmas in coined filver, were 
II. B. vi. Caizs Gracebuss Law relating to the Senates the moſt ſhiniing of the ſhew; But pjut. in 
ch. 10. appointment of the provinces to the Conſuls there were alſo written ſcrolls, on which were Luc. 


and Prætors, the Senate was annually to 


| name the provinces, before the elections of the 


« {[Cic. de Prov. Conf. 2. pro 


Dom. 9. Sall. de Bell. Fug. xxix. 


T. Lacullus cum victor a Mtkedtaico 
bello revertiſſet, inimicorum calumnia trien- 
nio tardius, quàm debuerat, triumphavit. 
Nos enim Conſules introduximus pene in 
urbem currum clariſſimi viri: Cajus nibi Con- 
filium & autforitas quid tum in maximis -rebus 
profuiſſet, dicerim, nifs de me ipſo dicendum efſet. 
Cie. in Luc. VP 
The pomp of this tri was not re- 


* ' 


* 


ſet down the ſums with which Lucullus had 
er Pompey for the war with the Pirates, 
and tho 


ſe he had remitted at different times 


to the Quæſtors. He had likewiſe given 950 3ol. 13. 
drachmas to each of his ſoldiers; 175 25 — 


He gave a feaſt to the whole People, at 


which 100,000 caſłs (containing twelve 


ons each) of Greet wine were conſumed. 
e adorned the public places and buildings 


with'a t number of ſtatues, but the moſt Ibid. 


valuable thing which he brought from the 


Eaſt was the cherry-tree, unknown till then 
in Europe, but which grew in Pontur without 
1 iva * | x : T . 4 + Gras | | A ? 


ima Bedi tar dies 


bs 
$4, 34. _ 
d ; 


rovided a well - furniſned library, with porticos and galleries annexed; 
Er the convenience of walks and literary conferences, at which he him- 
ſelf uſed frequently to aſſiſt; giving an example to the world of a life 
truly noble and elegant, if it had not been ſullied by too great a tincture 
of Alatic ſoftneſs, and Epicurean luxury. | 


| Ws cows now to the famed conseiRacy, of which Sallyſt has wri- 
ten the hiſtory, and which is the ſubject of a great part of Cicero's writ- 
tings. He had intimations of it, in the very beginning of his Magiſtracy, 
but it did not break out till towards the end of his year. 

In order to a more perfect knowledge of this part of the Roman ſtory, it 
will be proper to give ſome account of the life and fortunes of CaTiLINg, 
the contriver of the intended miſchief, together with a character of the 
man, as formed upon a view of his conduct prior to that wicked conſpi- 
racy; and becauſe the METHOD taken to avert the impending evil was 
extraordinary, and not univerſally approved, and was attended with very 
momentous conſequences, it may lHikewiſe be proper to acquaint ourſelves 
more particularly, than we have hitherto done, with the principal perſons, 
who, in the Senate, appeared in oppoſition to each other on this occaſion. 
Salluſ mentions but three who made ſpeeches, the Conſul Cicero, Cæ- 
far, and Cato. Of the firſt a good deal has already been ſaid; but we 
ſhall become better acquainted with him, by the following brief h;/ories 
of Cæſar and Catiline till the time of the wicked conſpiracy of the latter. 
And becauſe the hiſtories of theſe two Romans have in ſome parts of them, 
a connexion with each other, it may be beſt to place them together, 
immediately before Salluſt's account of the diſcovery of the plot, and give 
firſt the hiſtory of Cato to that time, which has no connexion, or very little, 
with either of the other, and is inſerted here only to make us know the 
character he then bore, 1 | 


Macus Poxcrus Caro, commonly called Cato Minor, or Cato of Utica, 
was great grandſon of Cato the Cenſor, and deſcended from a fon which 


the Cenſor had, in his old age, by a ſecond wife, the daughter of one of Plut. Car. 
his clients. Cato of Utica had, by both father and mother's fide; one Min. 


ſiſter, named Porcia. His mother, by a former marriage, had a ſon, 


whoſe name was Servilius Cæpio (for whom Cato's fraternal affection was vid. fupra. 
not leſs remarkable than that of Lucullus for bis brother) and ſeveral P. 226. 


daughters, of whom the moſt known was the mother of Brutus 

It is ſaid of Cato, that, from his infancy, he diſcovered by his ſpeech, 
his countenance, and even his childiſh ſports and recreations, an inflexibi- 
lity of mind ; for he would force himſelf to go on with whatever he 
had undertaken, though the taſk was ill ſuited to His ſtrength : He was 

v All theſe lived together, and were bred up their mother, a mam of weight in the govern- 
in the houſe of Livius Oruſus, their uncle - ment at that time. 2 | 
Vor. UL QA rough 
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rough towards thoſe that flattered him, and quite untractable when 
threatened ; was rarely ſeen to laugh, or even to ſmile; not eaſily pro- 
voked to anger, but, if once incenſed, hard to be pacified. 3 
Shyla, having had a friendſhip with the father of Cato, ſent often for 
him and his brother, and talked familiarly with them. Cato, who was 
then about fourteen years of age, ſeeing the heads of great men brought 
Plut. in thither, and obſerving the ſighs of thoſe that were preſent, aſked his Præ- 
Cat. ceptor, My does nobody kill this man? — Becauſe, ſaid the other, He 7s 
feared more than be is hated. The boy replied, Why then did you not give 
me a ſword, when you brought me hither, that I might have ſtabled him, 
and freed my country from this ſlavery _. GS 85 
- He learnt the principles of the Stoic philoſoply (which ſo well ſuited 
his character) under Antipater of Tyre, and applied himſelf diligently to 
the ſtudy of it. Eloquence he likewiſe ſtudied, as a neceſſary means to 
defend the cauſe of Juſtice; and he made a very conſiderable proficienc 
in that ſcience. To increaſe his bodily ſtrength, he inured himſelf to fut- 
fer the extremes of heat and cold; and uſed to make journeys on foot, 
and bare-headed, in all ſeaſons. When he was ſick, patience and abſtinence 
were his only remedies : he ſhut himſelf up, and would ſee no body till he 
was well. Tho* remarkably ſober in the beginning of his life, making it his 
rule to drink but once after ſupper, and then retire, he inſenſibly contracted 
a habit of drinking more freely, and of fitting at table till morning. 
His friends endeavoured to excuſe this, by ſaying, that the affairs of the 
ublic engroſſed his attention all the day, and that, being ambitious of 
nne he paſſed the night at table in the converſation of [tipling *] 
philoſophers. Cæſar wrote that Cato was once found dead drunk at the 
corner of a ſtreet by a great number of people, who were going early in 
the morning to the levee of ſome great man; and that when, by unco- 
vering his face, they perceived who it was, they bluſhed for ſhame. You 
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| Plin. Ep. would have thought, added Ceſar, that Cato had found them drunk, not 
ke ii. 12. they him. Pliny obſerves, that by this reflection, Cæſar praiſes his ene- 
, Sen. de my, at the ſame time that he blames him. And Seneca (his extravagant 
[ Vit. 5 8 21 / LE OR vi 166k = 

10 Vit. XY | © When Cato was a child, the Jtalian allies Gilence and by his look to rejeRt their peti- 
F ſolicited for the freedom of the City; Pom- tion, Pompedius ſnatched him up; and, hold- 
=_ pedius Silo, one of the deputies; and who had ang him out of the window, ſhook him 1e- 
| | cContracted a friendſhip with Dru/us, lodged veral times, threatening. to let him fall, if 
| Þþ at his houſe for ſeveral days, in which time be would not comply: the boy remained 
17 being grown familiar with the children, he unmoved, and, ſeemingly, unconcerned: 
| faid to them, Well, avill you defire your uncle whereupon Pon pedius, ſetting him down again, 
| ro befriend us in our buſineſs ? Cæpio ſmiling, ſaid ſoftly to his friends, Were this child 

It Plut. in ſeemed to conſent; but Cato made no anſwer, a man, I believe we ſhould not gain one 
ö Cat. only he looked: ſtedfaſtly and ſternly upon voice among the People.“ | 
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the ſtranger: And you, ſaid Pompedius, vi 


not you, as well as your brother, intercede with 


Jour uncle in our behalf ? Gato ſeeming by his 


Cato vino laxabat animum, curis publicis 


© fatigatum.” Sen. de *Franq, Vitæ. c. xv. 


; : panegyriſt) a 
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. © + tm. "FF 
panegyriſt) ventures to aſſert, that it is eſifer to prove drunkenneſs to be 


a virtue, than Cato to be vicious. He affected ſingularity, and, in things 


indifferent, to act directly contrary to the taſte and faſhions of the age, 


[which ſome hold to be a fure mark of a flaw in the underſtanding.] Mag- 
nanimity and conſtancy are generally aſcribed to him; and Seneca would 


fain make that haughtineſs and contempt for others, which, in Cato, accom- 


panied thoſe virtues, a matter of praiſe. Cato, ſays Seneca, having received 
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a blow in the face, neither took revenge nor was angry; he did not even sen. de 
pardon the affront, but denied that be had received it: His- virtue raiſed Conftan. 


Sap. c. xv. 


him ſo high, that injury could not reach him. He is reputed to have Plut. 


been chaſte in his youth. His firſt love was Lepida, but when the mar- 
riage was upon the point of being concluded, Metellus Scipio, to whom 


ſhe had been promiſed, interfered, and the preference was given to him. 
This affront extremely exaſperated our Stoic: He was for going to Law: 


with Scipio, and when his friends had. diverted him from that deſign, by 


ſhewing him the ridicule of it, he revenged himſelf by making verſes. 


upon his rival. When this firſt flame ſubſided, he married Atilia, the 
daughter of Serranus, had two children by her, and then divorced her for 
her very indiſcreet conduct. 


It has been already mentioned, that he ſerved as a volunteer under 


Gellius in the war of Spartacus, and when military rewards were offered 


him by the commander, refuſed them, ' becauſe he thought he had no title 


to them. 


Some years after, he went a Legionary Tribune into Macedonia, under Vid. ſup. 
the Pretor Rubrius: In which ſtation! he appeared, in his dreſs and du- ® 7 


ring a march, more like a private ſoldier than an officer; for the dig- 
nity of his manners, the elevation of his ſentiments, and the ſuperio- 


rity of his views, ſet him far above thoſe, who bore the titles of Generals 


and Proconſuls. It is ſaid, that Cato's deſign in all his behaviour, was to 
engage the ſoldiers to the love of virtue; whoſe affections he engaged 
thereby to himſelf, without having that in his intention. For the ſincere 
love of virtue (adds Plutarch) implies an affection for the virtuous. Thoſe 
who praiſe the worthy without loving them, pay homage to their glory; 
but are neither admirers, nor imitators of their virtues. 

the foldiers were all in tears, ſo effectually had he gained their hearts by 
his condeſcending manners, and ſharing in their labours [as Marius had 
uſed to do.] | ; 


Before he returned to Rome, he reſolved to make the tour of Afa (where 


Pompey then was, at the head of the Roman armies) not only to ſee that 


fine country, but to acquaint himſelf with the manners of its inhabitants, 
and be an eye-witneſs of the condition of its ſtates and provinces. In the- 


When the time of his ſervice expired, and he was leaving the army, 


courſe of his travels he came to Antioch, curious to ſee one of the fineſt pier. in 


Cities of the Eaſt. When not far from it, he perceived, without the gates, 
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a multitude of people in white hgbits, and, on both ſides of the way, young 
perſons and children ranged in order. He imagined, that this was intended 
for his reception, which diſpleaſed him; for he did not affect pomp and 
ceremony. He was travelling on foot, according to his conſtant cuſtom, 


but his friends being on horſeback, he ordered them to diſmount, in civi- 


Vid. ſup. 
p- 269. in 
the note. 


lity to thoſe, v ho, he believed, were come out with a deſign to do him ho- 
nour. [Among them were the Prieſts, and the Magiſtrates of the city.] 
But when he was at ſome ſmall diſtance, the perſon who had ranged the 
multitude in order, having a crown upon his head, and a ſtaff in his hand, 
came forwards, and aſked him, where he had left Demetrius [ Pompey's 


freedman] and whether he would ſaon arrive? On that queſtion, the 


friends of Cato burſt out into a loud laugh; but, for himſelf, ever ſerious, 
and auſtere, he went on, without anſwering one word to the man who had 
queſtioned him; but cried out, Ob wretched city 

We are told, that Cato coming to make his compliments to Pompey at 
Epheſus [no body knows when] that General ran to meet him, and gave 
him the higheſt praiſes, both when preſent and after he was withdrawn 


but did not preſs his worthy gueſt to ſtay with him, as he uſed to do other 


young Romans. z 
After his return home he was choſen to the Quæſtorſhip, and had ſcarce 
entered upon this charge, when he made a great reformation in the Quæ- 
ſtor's office, and particularly with regard to the Regiſters. X 
Theſe Regiſters, whoſe places were for life, — through whoſe hands 
inceſſantly paſſed the public accounts, being to act under young Magi- 
ſtrates, unexperienced in buſineſs, aſſumed an air of importance; and, 
inſtead ot aſking orders from the Quæſtors, pretended to direct and go- 
vern, as if they themſelves were the Quzſtors. Cato reduced them to their 
proper ſphere. One of theſe fellows had the protection of Catulus, then 


 Cxnsor*, whom he engaged to go to the Quzſtor's office to ſolicit for 


him. As Catulus lived in friendſhip with Cato, and was of the ſame fac- 
tion, he doubted not of ſucceſs in his application. But the Quæſtor re- 
monſtrated to him, that the perſon, for whom he intereſted himſelf, was 


very criminal, having forged a will. Catulus, nevertheleſs, ſued for fa- 


vour, on his own account, to the guilty Regiſter. Hereupon Cato expo- 
poſtulated with the Patriot, on his ing a part fo inconſiſtent with, his. 
f | 


to him, in a very different tone of voice, I would. be a great ſhame fot: 


* Fulian, the Apoſtate, revived the re- Gallia Tranſpadana, to whom Craſſus, ſup- 
proach, ſeveral ages afterwards, againſt the ported by Cæſar, was for granting the free- 
inhabitants of Antioch, when he was angry m of. the City. Catulus oppoſed the de- 
with them. Fulian, Miſopog. | fign ; and the collegues, agreed in nothing, 

The other Cxnsog was Craſſus, Theſe, but the reſalution ms icate their office 
Magiſtrates diſcharged no one function be. which they actually did. Plat. ia Craf: & 
longing to their office. A diſpute aroſe be- Suet. in Cf. FR | 


| been them, ip relation to the people of 


3 | Zou, | 


$net. in 
Cæſ. 6. 
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you, Catulus, if while you are Cxxsok, and charged with the inſpection 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


of our manners, I ſhould order my ſerjeanis to turn you out of my office. 


Angry and confounded, Catulus opened his mouth, as if to reply; but 


having nothing reaſonable to ſay, retired filent and out of countenance. 
However, he managed ſo knaviſhly, as to ſave the Regiſter from any tur- 
ther puniſhment, than the loſs of his employment and falary. 

One thing by which Cato extremely pleaſed the People, was his making 
the aſſaſſins, to whom Sy/la had given conſiderable rewards out of the trea- 
ſury, for murdering the proſcribed, diſgorge their gains. | 

Plutarch tells us, that Cato was ſo exact in performing the duties of 
a Senator, as to be always the firſt who came to the houſe, and the laſt 
who left it; and that he never quitted Rome during thoſe days when the 
Senate was to it. | | | 

Nor did he fail to be preſent at every Aſſembly of the people, that he 
0 awe thoſe, who, by an ill judged facility, beſtowed the public money 
in largeſſes, and frequently, through mere favour, granted remiſſion of 
debts due to the State. At firſt his auſterity and ſtiffneſs diſpleaſed his col- 
legues, but afterwards they were glad to have his name to oppoſe to all the 
unjuſt ſolicitations, againſt which they would have found it difficult to 
defend themſelves. Cato very readily took upon him the taſk of refuſing. 


The amount of all this ſeems to be, that Cato had been a ſtout, ſtub- 


born, ill-natured boy; that he affected ſingularity when a man: yet was ca- 
pable both of friendſhip and of love; was condeſcending to his inferiors ; 


a brave and hardy ſoldier ; a good ſenator ; in his principles a Stoic; in 


his practice chaſte and temperate, only a little given to tipling in good com- 
pany ; complexionally true and honeſt ; and aſpiring to the character of 
rigid, unrelenting juſtice. | | 


— 
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Cavs Julius CæsAR was born in the year of Rome 654, in the Con- Pigh. 
ſulſhip of M. Antonius and A. Poſthumius Albinus. The Julian family was 2d ann. 


* 


Patrician : It had been tranſplanted from Abo to Rome by king Tullius 678. 


Hoſtilius, and, from the beginning of the Commonwealth, had been adorned 
with the higheſt dignities. 


that he died ſuddenly one morning while putting on his ſhoes. 


Cæſar was in his ſixteenth year when he loſt Plin. vis. 
his father, of whom all that we know is, that he had been Prætor, and 53: 


Ceſar S Aud, de 


mother was Aurelia, a lady of merit, and of a very noble family, though Caul. Cor. 
Plebeian; ſhe is much praiſed for the care ſhe took of her ſon's education. 3% 


It has been already mentioned, that in the year 671, he was in great dan- 


It is ſaid, that the Julii traced back their 
origin to Julus the ſon of Zrcas, and there- 
fore, without doubt; the grandſon of Venus. 
The firſt of the Julian family, who bore the 
ſurname of Cæſar, was Sex. Julius Ceſar, 
Prætor in the year of Rome 545. It is gene- 
rally thought that this ſurname denotes an in- 


fant, for the THY > > 4 neceſſary 
to cut open the mother's womb, 4 Ceo ma- 
ge- 


tris utero, Plin. vii. g. and that very 


rous and uncommon operation, called the Cæ- 


ſarean operation, has its name from thence. 
According to another etymology, Cæſar ſig- 
nifies a child born with long hair, a Cæſarie. 


Ser 


Book VIII. 
ger of being put to death as a Marian, being the nephew of Marius's 
wife Julia, and having married Cinna's daughter, whom all the tremen- 
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dous power of the Dictator could not induce. him to repudiate. He was 
ſaved through the interceſſion of the friends of his family; to whom, at 
Suet. in J. the ſame time, Sylla is ſaid to have foretold, that the youth, for whom 
Cæſ. 2. they interceded, would, one day, be the ruin of their party. Suetonius 
adds, that Sylla often admoniſhed the Optimates to be upon their guard 
againſt that looſe-girded boy. „ | | 


* 


But Cæſar, though he thus eſcaped being murdered by the Dictator, did 
not think it ſafe for him to continue in Day; he paſſed into Aa, made 
his firſt campaigns under Minucius Thermus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
courage, and at the taking of Mitylene, acquired the honour of a civic 
crown, which was given him by his General. 

From thence he went to the army of Servilius Jſauricus, then comman- 
der againſt the pirates in Cilicia, but he did not ſtay long there. Upon 
Vid. fupra. the news of Sylla's death he returned to Rome, and was very active in 
p. 179. obtaining an amneſty for thoſe of the Marian party. Following the 

example of young perſons deſirous of acquiring a name, he accuſed of 
extortion Dolabella, who had been Conſul in the year 672, and on his 

return from his government of Macedonia had obtained the honour of a 
triumph. Cz/ar produced a great number of witneſſes againſt the accuſed, . 

and, though: not twenty-three years of age, pleaded the cauſe in ſo ma- 

ſterly a manner, that his diſcourſe was cited above an hundred years after 

Aud. de his death, as not to be read without admiration. Nevertheleſs, Hortenſius 
Eau. Core and Cotta, who were then the leading men at the bar, ſaved Dolabella by 
34. their eloquence; and Cæſar is ſaid to have been mortified at his failure 
of ſucceſs. To perfect himſelf in eloquence, he ſoon after went to Rhodes, 

to hear the leſſons of Apollonius Molo the rhetorician, under whom Cicero 
had improved his talents. In his paſſage thither he was taken by pirates 
near the iſland of Pharmacuſa, which lies oppoſite to the city of Miletus 

in Afia. To theſe robbers he behaved himſelf, though their priſoner, 

as if he had been their maſter. . When they aſked him twenty talents 

for his ranſom, he laughed at them, telling them they did not know who 
their priſoner, was, and he promiſed them fifty: After which he diſ- 
patched moſt of his attendants to the neighbouring cities, to collect that 
Plat. in J. ſum for him; and, with only his phyſician, and two domeſtics, remained 
Cæſ. Fueromius, who ſeems to delight in expa- convitia expofito. The hiſtorian gives us ma- 
tiating on the private vices imputed to thoſe ny ſevere ſtrokes ee but they are all 

whoſe lives he writes, tells us, that Cæſar in- from perſons intereſted to diſhonour him, and 
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eurably hurt his character, by his familiarity 
with Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, a prince of 
corrupt manners, to whoſe court he went 
twice; But that this was the only blot upon 


him of that ſort. 2 Pudicitiæ ejus famam nihil 


quidem præter Nicomedis contubernium left, 
gravi tamen & perenni opprobrio & ad omnium 


whoſe malice is evident, whether they ſpoke 
truth or not. His gallantries, mentioned b 
this writer, were not what would didingalth 


his character from thoſe of his contemporaries ; 


and he had Cato's teſtimony to his exemplary 


ſobriety, Suet. in Cæſ. 53. 


— 
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eight and thirty days in the power of thoſe villains, and during all that 
time maintained an air of command; ſo that when he laid down to fleep, 
if they diſturbed him with their noiſe, he ſent them orders to be ſilent. 
To amuſe himſelf, he compoſed verſes and oratorical diſcourſes, which he. 
afterwards read to the pirates; and, if they did not admire his perfor- 
mances, he called them fools and barbarians : and though he made him- 
ſelf familiar with them, and took part in their ſports and exerciſes, yet he 
always ſuſtained his dignity, and threatened them from time to time with 
crucifixion. The pirates were not diſpleaſed with his eaſy manner, and 
were far from taking his menaces to be ſerious. However, when he had 
paid them the ſum promiſed, he cauſed himſelf to be conveyed to Miletus, 
and, having there, with wonderful activity, fitted out all the ſmall veſſels 
he found in that port, came by ſurprize upon the pirates, who were ſtill 
at anchor near the iſle of Pharmacuſa. ' He ſunk ſome of their ſhips, and 
took others; and having put his priſoners into confinement at Miletus, 
went immediately to Junius, the Proconſul of Aſia, who was then in Bithy- 
nia, to aſk his orders for puniſhing them. The Proconſul, weak, ava- 
ricious, and envious of the young man's glory, anſwered, That he did not 
intend to have the priſoners executed, but to ſell them. Cæſar returned to 
Miletus with all expedition, and by his own private authority, before any 
orders could come from the Proconſul, cauſed the pirates to be crucified as 
he had often threatened them he would do: Only, to mitigate the puniſh- 
ment, he directed that their heads ſhould be firſt {truck off. 
From thence he went to Rhodes, purſuant to his firſt deſign, but did 
not continue there long. Mitbridates was at that time ravaging the 
neighbouring countries: whereupon Cæſar, that he might not appear 
idle and indolent, when the allies of Rome. were threatened with danger, 
went over from Rhodes into Afia, and, having aſſembled ſome troops, 
drove the king's lieutenant out of the province, and thereby kept the cities, 
that were wavering, from a revolt. 39 

On his return to Rome, he employed all poſſible methods to make him- 
ſelf friends, gain the multitude, and draw all eyes upon him. He was 
frequently the advocate of the diſtreſſed ; his manners were affable and 
polite, condeſcending to the loweſt of the People; and he was magnih- 
cent in his retinue and his table. His enemies imagined, that he would 
ſoon be ruined: by his expences, and that his credit would expire with his 
patrimony. And indeed he was ruined as to his fortune; for before he 


obtained any magiſtracy he was thirteen hundred talents in debt; but 257,875 


his credit with the multitude had taken deep root. It ſeems to be agreed, 
that he was what is called a man of pleaſure, and was much in * 
with the women. In his early youth he had an intrigue with Servilia, Cate's 
ſiſter, the mother of Brutus; and riper years did not put end to it. 
The firſt office which he obtained by the ſuffrages of the People, was 
that of Military Tribune, or Tribune of the Soldiers, and in that poſt he ſup- 
ported, with all his credit, thofe who were for reſtoring to the Tribunes 
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of the People, all the privileges and authority, of which lla had deprived 


em. 

The Marian party were much delighted with his behaviour on occaſion 
of the funeral of his aunt Julia, the widow of Marius. He made a 
ſpeech in praiſe of that lady in the Forum ; and cauſed images of Marius 
to be carried in the funeral proceſſion: As no ſuch thing had been ſeen 
in public ſince Sllas Dictatorſhip, this boldneſs occaſioned ſome cla- 
mours ; but the People anſwered them with applauſes, were tranſported 
with joy, and admired his courage. 


At the funeral of his wife Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, Ceſar 1 


creaſed the good-will and affection which the People had conceived for 
him. It had been cuſtomary to make funeral orations upon ancient la- 
dies: But Cæſar was the firſt who did that honour to a young one, his 
deceaſed wife; and for ſo doing was now conſidered as a man eſtimable 
for the ſs of his heart, as before for a thouſand other ſhining 
qualities. Being Quæſtor when he made theſe orations upon his aunt 
and wife, he ſoon after ſet out for Spain, to perform the bulineſs of that 
office, under the Prætor, or Proconſul, Antiſtius Vetus. | | 
In the Year 688, Cotta and Torquatus being Conſuls, Cæſar was ZEdile. 
In the games and theatrical * ſhews, which. in this office he exhibited, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, he acquitted himſelf with a . ee that ſur- 
paſſed every thing of that kind, which had ever been ſeen. bs > 
To do honour to his father's memory, Cæſar, during his ZAdileſhip, 
entertained the People with combats of gladiators, to the number of 320 
pair z and he had provided many more, but an alarm having been ſpread 
in the City, the Senate paſſed: a decree to fix the number of gladiators, 
that ſhould be allowed to fight on theſe occaſions. T2 a 
Cæſar ſeized the opportunity which his office of Ædile gave him, to 
lace in the Capitol, during the night, certain ſtatues of Marius, which 
he had cauſed to be made ſecretly, with Victories bearing trophies, and 
with inſcriptions that celebrated the conqueror of the Cimbri. At break 


of day, the ſplendor of theſe ſtatues, 


v» By the Roman Laws, the tie between a 
Quæſtor and his ſuperior was ſacred. Cæſar, 


faithful to this maxim expreſſed his gratitude 


and friendſhip to Vetus, by ſhewing great 


kindneſs to his ſon. 
It was at this time, that, on ſeeing a ſtatue 
of Alexander, he is ſaid to have fighed, and 


reproached himſelf for having done nothing 


at an ages at which the Macedonian had ſub- 
e 


jected the greater part of the world. He aſked 
his diſcharge, 8 Spain before the 


time, animated with a paſſionate deſire to ſig- 


which were: maſter-pieces of art, and 


1 Among theſe ſhews there were ſome at the 


joint expence of himſelf and his: collegue 


Bibulus, others which he gave at his own ex- 
pence; and this occaſioned the honour'of the 
whole to be aſcribed to Cæſar; whereupon 
Bibulus is ſaid to have complained, in a ſtrain 
of pleaſantry of his own hard fortune, ſaying, 
that the ſame thing had happened to him as ro 
Pollux, to whom, conjointly with his brother, 
a temple was built in the Forum; and that, 
nevertheleſs, Pollux was univerſally forgot, the 
temple being never called by any other name, 
than the temple of Ca/ter. Suet in Ce). 
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_ finely gilded, drew a mighty concourſe of ſpectators, and every body ad- 
mired ſo bold an act, of which the author was preſently known by all the 
world. Many conſidered this ſtep as an enormous crime, the honours for- 
merly done to Marius having been aboliſhed by the decrees of the Senate. 
They ſaid, it was an eſſay of Cæſar's to try what the Roman People were 
capable of bearing, and to pave his way to the tyranny. On the other 
hand, the Marians, encouraged by an event ſo pleaſing, and ſo little ex- 
pected, came flocking from all parts, and, by their number, aſtoniſhed 


thoſe who had imagined that party to be almoſt annihilated. The Capitol 


in the mean time reſounded with acclamations; many even melted into 
tears at the ſight of thoſe ſtatues, proſcribed from the time of Sy/la's ſove- 
reignty ; and they extolled Cæſar to the ſkies, as a man worthy of the ho- 
nour of being allied to Marius. 


38 


The affair was laid before the Senate, and it was upon this occaſion that Plut. 


Catulus * ſaid, It is time, Fathers, to take care of ourſelves : for Cæſar no 
longer attacks the COMMONWEALTH by undermining and ſapping, but by open 
aſſaults. Nevertheleſs, Cæſar, by his eloquence, gained the Senate's ap- 

_ probation of what he had done. | 
Suetonius tells us, that Cæſar having, by his ſplendid ſhews, gained the 
eee of the People, engaged ſome of the Tribunes to move for a 
ecree, by which Egypt ſhould be aſſigned to him a province; and 
that the pretence for aſking this extraordinary commiſſion, was, that the 

Alexandrians had by violence expelled their K 

complimented with the title of Friend and Ally of the Roman People. 
As Egypt was not a province of the empire, it 1s hard to gueſs wa the 
:  _ hiſtorian 


r Concerning this ſententious patriot, vid. ' veral others, who maintained that there was 


ing, whom the Senate had 


ſupr. p. 282 & 285, and more hereafter. 

72 — per partem Tribunorum, ut fibi 
LEgyptus Provincia plebiſcito daretur. Suet. 
C. 11. 

t M. Crewier is of opinion, that what Ce/ar 
wanted, was a commiſſion for reducing Egypt 
and the iſle of Cyprus into a Roman province, 
and this in conſequence of a Will ſaid to have 
been made by Alexander III. king of Egypt, 
who died at Tyre: by which Will he left the 
Senate and People of Rome all his right to the 
inheritance of the Lagides. He adds, Tis 
« difficult to decide, whether this Will was 
<« real or only pretended. Cicero mentions it 
in one of his orations, but without explain- 
« ing himſelf clearly [Cic. in Rull.] Cer- 
« tain it is, that the Senate ſent deputies to 
« Tyre, totake poſſeſſion of the money depo- 
« ſited there by Alexander. — Cæſar was ſup- 
4 ported in his project by Craſſus, then Cen- 
« for; but he met with oppoſition from 
« Crafſus's collegue, Catulus, and from ſeve- 
Vor. III. „„ 


cc Egyp 


«© no ſuch Will, and that it was not for the 
<< honour of the Roman People to ſeem greedy 
« of the inheritance of kings.” 

As to the pretenſion of 
inheritance in b ee (ſuppoſing the Will 
to be genuine) M. Crewier gives us what he 
thinks the moſt probable account. N 

«« After the death of Ptolemy Lathyrus, the 
«© Egyptians placed his daughter Cleopatra up- 
* on the throne. Hylla, then Dictator, having 
„with him Prolemy Alexander, the ſon of ano- 
„ ther Alexander, Latbyrus's brother, who died 
© before him, ſent that young 22 into 

t, to reign there jointly with Cleopatra. 
But Alexander, at the end of nineteen days, 
<«« cauſed Cleapatra to be murdered, for which 
horrible cruelty he was himſelf killed bythe 


people of Alexandria. I ſuppoſe, that this 


« Alexander left a ſon of the ſame name, who, 
*« as his father and grandfather had reigned 
< over Egypt, had well-founded pretenſions to 
„that kingdom, eſpecially as the legitimate 

R r «© poſte= 


e Romans to the 
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hiſtorian means: But, whatever the buſineſs was, Cæſar was ſtrenuouſly 


ofed by the Optimates, and did not carry his point. 
4 1, by che Optimates, ry ns p 


the year 689, he was one of the Afitant Fudges to the Prætor, whoſe 
rovince it was to fit upon the Sicarii, that is, thoſe who were accuſed of 
Lille, or carrying & dagger with intent to kill: and he concurred with the 
other Judges in condemning by the Law of aſſaſſinate, thoſe, who in Syila's 
proſeription bad been known te kill, or receive money for killing, a proſcribed 
Citizen; which money Cato, when he was Quæſtor the year before, had made 
them refund to the Treaſury. | | 
In 3 year, 690, he ſued for the High-Priefthood, vacant by the 
death of Metellus Pius; à poſt of the firſt dignity in the Republic. The 
Tribune Labienus had opened his way to it, by the publicnon of a new 
Law for transferring the right of electing from the college of Prieſts to the 
' People, agreeably to the tenor of a former Law, which had been repealed 
by Syllg. Gee carried this high office, before he had yet been Pretor, 
[being only Prætor E{eft this year] againſt two conſiderable competitors, 
of the firſt authority in Rome, ©. Calulus, and P. Servilius Jauricus; the 
one of whom had been Cenſor, and then bore the title of Prince of the 


. Senate; and the other had been honoured with 4 triumph : Yet he procu- 


red more votes againſt them, even in their own tribe, than they both had for 
' them out of tbe whole number of Citizens. RD 
Hitherto all that we have learnt of Cz/ar, is, that he was of the firſt 


fg 


claſs of the Nobles, a rake in his early years, and a ſpendthrift, but re- 
markably brave and intrepid, magnanimous, polite, eloquent, generous,. 
liberal even to profuſion ; That with regard to the public affairs, he was 
the popular party, and had the courage to make funeral panegyries on 

is aunt Julia, the widow of Marius, and on his own wife Cornelia, Cinna's 
daughter, whom he refuſed to repudiate at the command of Hl [with 
whole ſovereign will and pleaſure Pompey ſhewed a mean compl by 


. fopr. parting with Antiſtia:] That, when he was Adile, he exhibited very fine 
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and expenſive ſhews, and replaced in the Capitol the ſtatues of Marius (of 


1 poſterity of Lathyrus was extind by the followed in his Ancient Hiftory, gives us a 
death of Chopatra. The N how- different ſuecaſſion of the crown of - 
ever, recognized Ptolemy Auiates, the natu- from Lathyrus : But, from a note upon 
ral ſon of Zathyrus, for their king. © Prideaux's text, I think it evident, that 
1 further ſuppoſe, that the diviſions © Uſer's opinion is not to be ſuſtained. Gray 
«+ which hap in Egypt, whilſt Pompey © wins, in a note _ the. firſt Araman of 
© was making war in Aa, and which occa- * Cicera, mentions t 4 Ptol 

ſioned the {ending of Embaſſies to that ge- © der, of whom I ſpeak in this place. I 
* neral, aroſe from the — pretenſions thought this a point neceſſary to be cleared 
of Alerander II. and Aulefer. Pamp would up, and 1 know no better means of recon- 
not take cognizance of this difference. ciling the teſtimonies of Parphyry, Appian, 
"* Ptolemy duletes continued in poſſeſſion of ** Swetonins, Plutarch, and Cicero, than the 
«< the throne, and Alexender, withdrawing to plan which I follow. This ſyſtem conneQs 
| Tyre, died there ſon after. | x fragn 

Aber and Prideaux, whom M. Rollin has ** fubjeRt in * authors. 


Vid. ſupr,. 


* 
note c. 


Midd. 
p. 114. 
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which action he obtained the Senate's-approbation :) That ne/withtanding 


30 


a Lau made by Sylla (as Suetonius ſignificantly remarks) exempting from 


puniſhment the aſſaſſins, who for hire bad killed the Citizens by bim pro- 


ſeribed (which aſſaſſins Cato had the year before conſtrained, as villains and 


murderers, to refund the money paid them out of the treafury, in reward 
of. their bloody atchievements) he condemned. them to ſuffer as guilty of 
murder : and that, by theſe popular meaſures, and his extraordinary hbe- 


rality, he became ſo great a favourite, as to be preferred, for the High- 


Prieſthood, to two eminent Conſulars, Catulus and Servilius. by 

It ſeemed proper to give this ſhort ſummary, containing every thin 
that is well atteſted, and of moment, in Cæſar's character and public condu 
prior to the preſent time, that the reader may from thence, and not from 


the conjectures of hiſtorians, or party-men, or from predictions made of 


events after the events were paſt, form his judgment of the diſpoſition. of 
this illuſtrious Roman, when Cicero was Conſul. For it may be obſerved, 
that almoſt all the modern writers on this ſubject have endeavoured: 


u 
* * 


luxury. ¶ He was not like Cæſar, the grand 
0 purpoſe f whoſe whole lift was to oppreſs 
«© he liberties-of hrs country; and who, 5 25 
« prodigatity, æuar forced to repair his own 
4 ruin by —— the Republic. ] Cœhar, in 
«© the ſports exhibited: for his father's funeral, 


u Some conſiderations have already been 
offered in the foregoing ſheets, to ſhewthein- 
juſtice done to the reader, and the inconve- 
nience which may —_— the writer, by 

acing the hiſtory of a man's actions with | 
is moral character; ſuch as, to the writer 


who has conſidered: the whole tenour of his 
life, he-may ſeem; upon the whole, to have 


of Marins, tous to-whathe relates of the 
life and actions of that famous Roman; far- 
niſhed an inſtance of the injuſtice and incon- 
rad of cer iy tome bibo ins, before de 
ſaid of Cz/ar by ſome hiſtorians, bef 
relate his — furniſhes another. 
Ciceros Exgliſb hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the 
dedication of the Capitol by Catalus (in 684) 
after the rebuilding of it, writes thus: 
On the oceaſton of thĩs feſtival he is ſaid 
4 to have introduced ſome inſtanees of luxury, 
«« not known before in Rome, of covering the 
«© area, inwhieh the People fat, with a purple 
« oril; imitating the colour of tha Ay, and de- 
fung it from tbe injuries of it; and g- 
ä ———— 
e the cielings of tem- 
1 piles had before been ſometimes grli, yet rthis 
2 ER of gold om the-ont/ide-of a 
«-- buildings” Catulis, however; is not ſuppoſed 
by this writer to have had any. unjuſtifiable 
views in his introduction of thoſ&-inftances- of 


o 
&. 0 


: character given by Plutarch 


c made the whole furniture of the theatre of 

4 ſolid filver : But the'exceſs of his expence was 

« but in proportion tothe exceſs of his ambition : 

«for the reſt were only pure the Conjul- 

ec (ip, be the Empire” But why are we to 
that Cſar was then more crimi 

Itious than Caralus ? The reaſon, I ſup- 


7% Catulus who was the ableſt ſtateſman of his 
«time, and the chief aſſertor of the Aiſocra- 
«© tical intereſt, and condemned to die by 


> 


m 


P · 32. 


p. 113. 


poſe is, that Catulus, being the ſon of that | 


«' Marizs, hac inherited the virtur, as well p. 5r. 


«as principles, of his father.” Whetherthis 
be any great compliment to the father, the 
reader will judge when he has attended to the 
F our author concerning 
e ſon; 
<« Hrutut, after ſuſtaining: the fiege of Mo- 
<« dena, ſurrendered himfelf into Pompey's 
4 hands; but being conducted, as he deſtred, 
«by a zone 1 = A — villa 
1 e Pv, ſays to Rheginom)] he 
— —— *s orders; This 
«© act was cenſured as 1 and unjuſt, and 
as * blamed for killing _ 
„Nr 2 Rs MM 
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in imitation of ſome of the ancients, to prepoſſeſs their readers with the 


of the firſt quality, who had ſurrendered 


- «© himſelf voluntarily, and on the condition 
«© his life: But he afed frobably by the advice 
*« of Catulus, in laying hold ot the pretext of 


*: Brutzs's treaſon[10 called by the conquerors] 


to deſtroy a man, who, from his rank and 
« authority, might have been a dangerous 
4 head to the Marian party, and capable of 
« difturbing that Ariſtocracy which Hilla had 
4 eftabliſhed, and which the Senate, and all 
« the better ſort, were very deſirous to main- 
* tain.” Jo this let it be added, that Catulus 
was by Sylla declared to be the beft man in the 

| Republic From whence we may (not unrea- 
ſonably) conclude, that he was one of the 
wor; that he was one of that tyrant's ſatel- 
lites, and had a heart, if not a hand, in all his 
reformations and maſſacres: And this will ac- 
count for his being the zealous friend and de- 
fender of his brother ſalellite, Cariline; which 
has created a difficulty to thoſe who have en- 
tertained a high opinion of Catulus's virtue, 
without ever aſking themſelves why ; or, per- 
haps, becauſe they have found that Cicero 
ſpeaks well of him. Not one good action is 
recorded of Catulus, except his oppoſition to 
the paſſing of the Gabinian and Manilian 
Laws; which oppoſition we ſhall not readily 
aſcribe to a concern for the public aueal, if we 
call to mind Bit malicious proſecution of Cor- 
nelius, on account of the ſeaſonable and ne- 
Laws propoſed by that honeſt Tribune. 


Of this prolecution, M. Morabin ¶ Ciceros 
hitorian) in his excellent work, writes 


French | 
thus: Les plus accreditts d' entre le Senateurs 
porterent temoignage contre cet ancien Tribun, et 
tout le peuple etoit dans une merveilleuſe per- 
plexit# ſur ce qui en arriveroit. De quoi da- 
gi/ſoit-il au fond # Cornelius avoit Ii lui meme 
fon projet de loi; et parcegu aucun Tribun n'en 
avoit uſe ainſi avant lui, faute peut-etre de 
etre trouve dans les memes circonftances, il plai- 
foit & Hortenſius, 2 Catulus, à Metellus Pius, 
2 Lucullus, r & M. Emilius Lepidus, d'en 
Faire un crime [de Lize Majefte] à ce Magi- 
rat, pretendant qu il avoit autant qu'il etoit en 
lui rendu igutile la veye d oppoſition. Le veri- 
table att —C etoit de leur avoir fait per- 
ita li droi de diſpenſer des loix, Tant il eft vrai 
| gue les plus honnites gens ſont ſujets à , oublier 
| Lg les attaque ſur leurs interfts. 


4 But 
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moſt 


Again, Cicero's Engliſh hiftorian, ſpeakin Midd. 
of 8 propoſed 2 5 

Pompey, tells us, that J. Cæſar was a zea- 
<< lous promoter of this law; but from a dif- 
c ferent motive than the love either of Pom- 
&« ey, or the Republic: His de/ign was to re- 
& commend himſelf by it to the PEOPLE, whoſe 
& favour, he lhe png awould be of more uſe to 


«© him than the SENATE's. 

And was not this the deſign of Cicero in his vid 
zealous defence of the Manilian Law)? Let us p. 22 
hear his panegyriſt. | 8 


He avas now in the career of his fortunes, Midd. 

* and in fight as it were of the Conſulſbip, the Vol. I. 

grand object 77 his ambition ; ſo that his p. 127. 
uſp 


e conduct was ſuſpected to flow from an inte- 
ce refted view of facilitating his own adwvance- 
% ment, by paying his court to Pompey's power : 

e reaſons already intimated [The 

<< reaſons are; The mutinous ſpirit in Lu- 

* callus's troops, and the loſs of his authority 

„with them, which G/abr:o was ſtill leſs qua- 

«« lified to ſuſtain, —and Pompey's ſucceſs 

« againſt the Pirates, and his being upon the 

«« ſpot with a great army] and Pompey's ſin- 

*« gular char of modeſty and abſtinence, 

« joined to the N of his military 


fame, might, probably, convince him, that it 


« was not only ſafe, but neceſſary at this time, 
„to commit a war, which nobody elſe could 
s finiſh, to ſuch a general; and a power, which 
nobody elſe ought to be * with, to 
* ſuch a man. This he himſelf /olemnly affirms, 
* in the concluſion of his ſpeech : 7 call the 
«© Gods to witneſs, ſays he, and eſpecially thoſe 
C avho prefide over this temple, and inſpect the. 
% minds of all who adminiſter the public affairs, 
« that I neither do this at che defire of any one, 


© nor to conciliate Pompey's favour, nor to pro- 


© cure from any man's greatneſs, either a ſup- 


port in dangers, or afiftance in honours :— 


« Whatever pains I have taken in this cauſe, 
&« have taken it all, I aſſure you, 3 fake 
© of the Republic. — After ſo many honours re- 
s ceived from you, and this very honour [the 
« Pretorfhip] which I now enjoy, I have 
« made it my reſolution, Citizens, to prefer 
« your will, the dignity of the Republic, and 
« the ſafety of the provinces, to all my own 
<<. intereſts and advantages whatſoever.” a 


That 


y Manilius in favour of p- 128. 
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moſt zxfavourable opinion of Ceſar's heart and deſigns, before 
| | he 


That the able hiſtorian and panegyriſt of the 
ſaint, awho, now probably, in the regions above, 
lives in the fruition of endleſs happineſs, did 
not, in the preſent inſtance, believe him, 
notwithſtanding his /o/emn affirmation, we may 
gather, I think, not only from ſome words 
in the beginning of the paſſage above cited, but 
more evidently from what he ſays on occaſion 
of the ſaint's obtaining the Conſulſhip. 
Cicero was now arrived, through the uſual 
« gradation of honours, at the higheſt which 
„the People could regularly give, or an ho- 
* neſt Citizen defire.---The ſubordinate Ma- 


Midd. 
Vol. II. 
p. 512. 


Midd. 
P · 1 48. 


«« giſtracies, therefore, being the ſteps only to 


« this ſovereign dignity, were not valued fo 
© much. for their own ſake, as for bringin 

the candidates ſtill nearer to the principa 

object of their hopes, who, thro? this courſe 
of their ambition, avere forced to practiſe all 
« the arts of popularity; to court the little as 
well as the great, zo e/pou/e the principles and 
s politics in vogue, and to apply their talents 


& to conciliate friends, rather than 10 ſerve the 


& Public. But the Conſulſbip put an end to 
« this ſubjection, and with the command of the 
« State gave them the command of themſelves : 
e ſo that the only care left was how to execute 
* this high office with credit and dignity, and 
_ *£ employ the power entruſted to them 
benefit and ſervice of their country. 
«© We are now, therefore, to look upon Cicero 
« ina different light, in order to form a juſt idea 
« of his character: To conſider him not as an 
tc ambitious courtier, applying all his thoughts 
% and pains to his own advancement ; but as a 
* great Magiſtrate and Stateſman ; admini- 
10 Rolling the affairs, and direing the coun- 
<« cils of a mighty empire.” Fo 
The extract given above (p. 222.) from 
the Obſervations on the Life and Writings of 
Cicero, furniſhes a — proof, that the can- 
did author of that elegant piece does not be- 
lieve what the orator ſwears, on this occafion, 
concerning his diſintereſtedneſs: neither does 
M. Crevier believe him, as the reader may 


. great weight when he places Cæſar in a bad 
Midd. Life light, . 


himſelf to the Prop, another [leſs manifeſt Midd. 
to the world ;] and this was, Zo caft a freſb p- 128. 
load of envy upon Pompey, which, by ſome 
accident, might be improved afterwards to 
« bis hurt. Nor was this the worſt ; for 
His CHIEF VIEW was to make the precedent 


familiar, that whatever uſe Pompey might 


make of it, he himſelf might, one day, make 
* a bad one. For this is the common effect 
of breaking thro? the barrier of the Laws, by 
«© which many States have been ruined, when, 
« from a confidence in the abilities and 
integrity of ſome eminent Citizen, they in- 
« weft him, on ms - occaſions, with extra- 
© ordinary powers, for the common benefit 
and defence of the ſociety : for tho* power 
« ſo entruſted may, in particular caſes, be 
of ſingular ſervice, . ſometimes necęſſary .. 
[N. B. Theſe two words, ſometimes neceſſary, 
ſeem to be thruit into the period merely for 
the ſake of Czcero, who, during his Conſul- 
ſhip, was invefted with the extraordina 


powers referred to] © yet the example is al- 


ways dangerous, furniſhing a perpetual pre- 
* tence to the ambitious and ill-deſigning to 
« graip at every prerogative, which had been 
„granted at any t me to the virtuous, till 
e the ſame power, which would fave a coun- 
& try in good hands, oppreſſes it at laſt in 


- bad.” 


We ſhall hereafter ſee, that this is the very 
argument made uſe of by Julius Cæſar 
againſt Cicero's diſpenſing with the Laws, in 
virtue of his unconſtitutional, and (in thoſe 
times, when very few of the nobles were bet- 
ter men than Catiline himſelf) moſt dange- 
rous powers from the Senate: Powers, wich 
which, in all probability, Cicero would have 
been very unwilling to ſee any man of the = 


popular party inveſted, though even for the 


cruihing cf Catiline's confpiracy. But the ar- 
gument, perhaps, is of no force in the mouth 
of Cæſar, becauſe he was not of the number 
of Ciceros honeft men. 5 
What Cicero's Engliſh hiſtorian has hazard 
ed concerning Cæſar, when ſitting as Judge 
on the Sicarii, J ſhall take notice of in the 
hiſtory of Catiline; and likewile of the /u/pi- 
cions entertained of Cæſar's being engaged in 
Catiline's firſt plot. [The concern which Vid: ſapr:. 
Cæſar had in the affair of Rabirius has been E: 295+ 
already conſidered. ] 5 Note (2) 
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75 T makes his appearance upon the ſtage in the great ſcenes. of action. 


; To endexvour to blaſt the character of Cæ- 


| urage, 
ty and fortitude ? Did Ce/ar reſemble 
him in cruelty and abuſe of Power? Cz/ar, 


Fylla's ſecond-/ight ſeems to amount to no more 
than a diſcovery, that Cæſgar had too much 
5 ſpirit and honour to divorce his wife, meerly 
Vid. fup. becauſe ſuch a monſter as Sylla hated her as 

P- 161. Cinna's daughter. 
Again, As ſoon as Cæſar was informed of 
« Fylla's death, he returned ſuddenly to Nome, 
Crev. « principally from the hope of ſeeing new di- 
Vol. X. « fturbances, and to take advantage of the com- 
P. 473* 4 motions raiſes by Lepidus-— his inclination 
* for that [the popular] faction manifeſted ĩt- 
« ſelf by the ardour with which he laboured to 
& obtain an amneſty for thoſe who had heen en- 
«© gaged" in it (and: were in exile,). Every 
«6. thing being quiet in the Commonwealth, 
% Ce/ar, who bud. not yet ſufficient power to 

tc. excite ,commoteons in it, &c. 

479. 4 his mind more eaſily eſcaped the penetration 
| « of the moſt diſcerning, — was a man of 
4 pleaſure, or more properly ſpeaking, aban- 


4. doned to debauchery----People could not 


. conceive, 3 could 8 ee and 
4 fo arduous a n, as changing the 
1. ſorm of the —— with - a life 
<< that ſeemed- entirely engroſſed by. follies 
1% and voluptuouſneſs. Cicere himſelf, whoſe 
«« penetration was ſo great, and who foreſaw 
«« events at ſo great a diſtance ſor rather Was 


«« one of the moſt fnort- ſighted of mankind, 


« as will appear hereafter] was ata loſg-in-re- 
- t ſpect of 25 ar. I diſeovered, ſaid he, in all 
« hi enterpriſes, and his whole conduct, a plan 

I continually purſued for raiſing himſelf to thy q- 


*« ranny. But when J ob/erved how curioufly and 
% Rlfully his locks auere adjuſted, and, ſaw him 
&« ſcratching his head. with one finger, it could 
b& not enter into my imagination, that ſuch. a man 
e was capable of farming, and executing, the de- 
« /ign of ſubverting theRomanCommonwealth,”* 
[N. B. Plutarch adds, but this way not ſaid 
till a long time after ; ſo that Cicero foretold 
an event after it was. paſt. ] 

&« It is not ta be doubted, but he had that ob- 
& ject᷑ in wiew from bis earligſt years: For we 
<<, find na ſtep af his, that does not tend there» 
«ta, and this determinately and directly.“ 
How does this appear ? Why, He alwa 
C ſhews himſelf intent upon reanimating 
% faction of the people, reviving. the Marian 
< party, and oppoſing that of Hlla. The 
c firſt office, Which he obtained by the ſuf- 


4 frages of the People, was the Tribune/bip of 


<<, the faldjers ;, and, in that poſt, he ſupported 


ce auiil his. credit: thoſe, who. were. for re- 


4e foring. to. the, Tribunes of the People all the 


<< right. and authority, of which Spule had. de- 
e priued them,” | And: Which Pompey did 
actually reſtore to them; herein doing well 
and wiſely. in the judgment . * 

e ſei- 


On arriving in Italy [ from Spain 
tc the firſt. occgſion that offered. for raifing 


— 


— 


&« Jifturbexces; and as he knew, that the States p. 482. 


of. Gallia Tranſpadena, who enjoyed only 
« the — Latium, ardently-defired 
* b e freedom af Roma, . be made a 
<<. our through their country, tu exhort. them to 
4 aft, and zvauld have made them-riſe and tale 


: | a arme, if the Comſuls had net kept in Italy the 
Ib. p. 478, © The ambitious deſigns he then revoloved' in 


<<. roaps that. were. ta: hama been /ent\ againſt 
<<, Mithridates. Thus this attempt of Caiarts 
4 prove abortinie, &c.”” This attempt, which 
has neither motive nor con/equence; apparent, is 
imputed to C æſa upon the authority of Sue- 
tenius alone; who ſpeaks.of ſome, Roman. cala- 
niet, without mentioning, Gallia Tranſpadaua, 
or * couptry.; and tells us,. nqt any 
evil that Cæſar did, but what be. would baue 
. Xe 

8 ing of L ienus 8 0 1 no | 
birius, ! gar ſet: him to work ; and 
«being always intent upan depreſſing the 


« authority. of the Senate, and. exalting the 


Vol. XI. 
P · 443 · 


«© faction of the. P eople,. male. ne Jt uple to 
<< employ the maſt edjout cant: fer attaining his. 


Lucius 
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Conſuls, and Military Tribunes with Conſular power, had frequently been 
taken to govern the State) was a man of ſingular ftrength both of body 


and mind, but of a diſpoſition extremely vicious. He had a head to con- 


trive, a tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute, the hardieſt attempt. 


From his youth up, he took pleaſure in civil broils, civil wars, rapine, and 


maſſacres. He was wonderfully conſtituted for enduring cold, hunger, and 
want of reſt ; of a ſpirit daring, and inſidious; expert in all the arts of 
difguiſe and diſſimulation; greedily covetous of other mens wealth, laviſh 
of his own; violent in his paſſions, eloquent enough, but not endowed 
with much wiſdom. His boundleſs ambition hurried him into extravagant 
and romantic projects, making him aſpire to things greatly beyond the 
reach of his abilities. „ | | 

Salluſt reports, that Catitine, when a very young man, had been en- 
gaged in many ſcandalous intrigues ; that he had debauched a young lady 
of illuſtrious birth, and even a Veſtal Nun: and that at laſt (poſtremo, 
i. e. not long before his conſpiracy) he fell in love with Aurelia Creſtilla, 
in whom no good man ever ſaw any thing to commend but her beauty; 
and finding her indiſpoſed to marry him, becauſe he had a ſon grown to 
man's eſtate, whom he did not like for a ſon- in- lau, he murdered” him 2 
leaſt it was confidently ſo believed) to facilitate the wicked nuptials. Aud 
this (ſays the hiſtorian) in ny opinion, was what hurried bim to the execution 
of his atrocious enterprize. For his polluted ſoul, full of * againſt both 


Gods and Men, could find no reſt either waking or ſleeping, ſo iticeſſantly did 


a guilty conſcience torment him. Hence his face pale, his countenance ghaſtly, 


his gait and motion unequal, how quick, then ſlow; in a word, his ap- 


pearance was that of a man out of his ſenſes. | | 
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Lucrus Sxxerus CaATrILIN A, of an illuſtrious family, (from which Sallust. 


Cic. 


He had probably been Queftor in the year 676, or 677, and after vi. Pigh. 


the expiration of his Quzſtorſhip, Lieutenant to Scribonius Curio, 
— 2 ul of Macedon, A. U. 678: and he was Prætor at Rome in 
86. | | : 


At the Conſular election, which was held in the ſummer of 687, P. Au- Salluſt. 


tronius Pætus and P. Cornelius Sylla were declared Confuls: But 
their election was no fooner publiſhed, than they were accuſed of bri- 
bery and corruption by the Calpurnian Law, and: being brought to tfial, 
and found gwilty before their entrance into office, their accuſers and 
competitors, L. Manlins Torquatus and L. Aurelins Cotta, were pro- 
claimed Confuls ele&. Some little time after this, Catiline; who, on 


the expiration. of his Prætorſbip, had obtained the province of Hic. ©. 


came to Rome to ſue for the Conſulſhip ; but, being accuſed of extortion. 


el. ** 


u Catiline was great grandſon to Marcus his bravery on many occaſions, in the war o f 


' Sergias Silus, who diſtinguiſtied himſelf by Hannibal. 


3 
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* ſevere cenſures were 
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and rapine in that government, was not permitted to purfue his preten- 


ſions *. 


At this time Cu. Piſo, a young nobleman, extremely bold, indigent, 
and factious, was inſtigated by his poverty, and depraved morals, to 


raiſe diſturbances in the State: 


* Fe vero, Catilina, conſulatum ſperare aut 
cogitare non prodigium atque portentum eft ? a 


guibus enim petis f a principibus civitatis, qui 


tibi cùm L. Volcatius Cof. in Confilio fuiſſet, ne 
petendi quidem poteſtatem eſſe voluerunt ? 
In Tog. Cand. | AY 
Cicero's 3 hiſtorian MR that 
Catiline came from Afric to ſtand candidate 
at the Conſular election held this year. His 


words are came to Rome this year to appear 
© candidate at the election. And M. Cre- 


vier writes, ſeemingly, to the ſame effect.—g—- 


The African ſent deputies to Rome to com 


& plain of the oppreſſions and violences of 
their governor (Catilize) and many very 
e C paſſed upen him in the 
«« Senate.” Catilina ex pretura Africam 
frovinciam obtinuit, quam cum graviter vexaſ- 

et, legati Afri in Senatu tum abſente illo guæſti 
Sunt, multeque graves ſententiæ in Senatu de eo 


die ſunt. Aicon. in Tog. Cand.) This, 


% however, did not hinder him from return- 
< ing to the City——when Lepidus and Vol. 
<< catius were Conſuls (i. e. in 687.) to ſtand 


* for the Conſulſhip. But he no ſooner arri- 
„ ved, than he was accuſed of extortion by 


„ Cladius. This accuſation hindred his 


« tjon.---P. Sylla and P. *Autronius had been 


-- << nominated : but two of their competitors, 
L. Cotta and L. Torguatus, having accuſed 


Tom. 15. : 


P- 557. 
558. 


them of bribery, and the char 


e their 
« 0 ce, and their accuſers nominated in their 


c ſtead.” | 
of Catiline, writes thus : 


tt qvhite robe in the preſence of the People, to 
« diſpute the Conſulate with Torguatus and 


_ « Cotta.” The father does not ſuppoſe, that 
Catiline came to Rome time enough to be 


competitor with Autronius and Sylla 1 but ar- 


rived after they, being convicted of bribery 


and corruption, were declared diſqualified for 


««. guch was the villain . e. ared in a 


with him Catiline and Autronius 


entered 


the office: and the father ſuppoſes, that the 
People went to a zew election, at which Ca- 
tiline would have ſtood candidate, but was 
not ſuffered ſo to do, becauſe of the com- 


3 brought againſt him from Africa, and 


auſe his trial was not over till after the 
Comitia, where Torguatus and Cotta were 
choſen Conſuls ; and this accords better with 
Salluff”s account, than what is ſaid by the 
two other writers : For it is plain, from the 


words of the Latin hiſtorian, that the decree, 


which prohibited Carziline's ſuing for the 
Conſulſhip, was not till after the election of 
Autronius and Sylla to that Magiſtracy, and 
after their diſgrace. L. Tullo M. Lepido cofſ. 
P. Autronius & P. Sulla, defignati conſules, 
legibus ambitus interrogati, pænas dederant. 
Poſt paullo Catilina, pecuniarum repetundarum 
reus probibitus erat petere conſulatum, quod 
intra legitimos dies profitert nequiverit. © And 
may we not underſtand the words petere con/u- 
latum to mean no more here than ambire ma- 
giftratum in toga candida p It would ſeem that 
Catiline's coming to Rome, in 687, was not 
in the hope of being choſen Conſul at the 
election of that year, but to make intereſt, and 


ap- , ſecure friends, againſt the Conſular election 
<< pearing among the-candidates.---The elec- 
44 tion of the Conſuls excited a great commo- 


of the next year [688.] For, as Mr. Kennet 
obſerves, thoſe, who aſpired to that office, 
generally declared their pretenſions about a 
year before the election, all which time they 
ſpent in making circuits round the City to ſo- 


licit votes. And ſo Dr. Middleton himſelf, in 


ſpeaking of Cicero's ſuing for the Conſulſhip, 


ce ee the rIx ST of which was uſually 
«« ſpentin forming a general intereſt, and ſoli- 
&« citing for it, as it were, in a private manner 
(that is, as he explains himſelf afterwards, 
mixing with the croud, careſſing and ſaluting 
the Citizens by name, when the whole Ci 
was aſſembled in the ſield of Mars: ) The s- 
COND #n ſuing for it openly in the proper form 
and 1 l And this fois — 
to have been Catiline s purpoſe: He came 
at 


tells us, that there were teu years neceſſarily Midd. 
| to intervene between the Prætorſhip and p. 133. 
Father Catroug after enumerating the Crimes 


nor indeed was, the Senate back ward to grant him 


Chap. ix. 
entered into a combination, 0 a 


good defence 


Cones Torguatus and 
which 
Piſo with an army to Fake, 
former how grt5ing bach ür 

of Februgry 3 at Nhich time they p ro 
but; maſt of the 2 12 And F. 


4 1 5 


dong, > OS and Catalige qd! 
on of both 
ferred the intended aſſaſſination to the fifth 


tiline, ad N 85 1 ſo 


The Raman Hip. 
fth. go December, to aſſaſſinate the Salluſt, 


15 the firſt of January; 
Fg, the Confulſhip, and ſend 
Saint. But their project 


ſed urder not only the Conſuls, | 


as to give 


the Ggpal, Ts oo a ſufficient number of his aſſociates were yet aſſembled 


before the 

day had bn 

fince the fpun ation of the City. 
Not long after this di appointment, P 


Te wa ak (which fruſtrated the deſign,) on that 
pers the. moſt wie e that Rome had ever beheld 


, though he had no higher office 


dn that © Queſt or, was ſent into A Spain with the authority of 


Prater. 


He obtained the . commiſſion by the intereſt of Craſſus, who, 


knowing him ta be a bitter Serra Pampey, favoured him for that reaſon: 


the proyince ; thinking 


it an So to keep ſo troubleſqme à Citizen at a 18 at diſtance from 
e 


Rome; and 


_ there were many who thought 


the power of Pompey, which was become formidable. 


might prove a 


But Piſo, in "_ way to his province, was murdered. by ſome Spaniſh 
- - horſe of his own army. The hiſtorian adds, Some tay, this was owing 


< to. his unjuſt, haughty, cruel behavigu 


« rians were not able to endure. 


r in command, which the Barba- 
rs pretend, that thoſe . troopers 


e were ſome old truſty clients of Pang, and: that by him they were inſti- 


Midd. * 4 


131. 


4 A co the murder. 225 


* 
8 


22 proper time to ſolicit and ſecure: 12 
pport him at the next Conſular election; 
whie 2 in 688. 2 he had. e 
candidate, and had been choſen this year, 687, 
there would have been but. aur rar between 


his Prætonſbip and Conſulfeip ; and he could * 


not have ſpent more time in ſolicitation, than 
the ſhort interval between the condemnation 
of Autrenius and Sylla, and the nomination 
of Tergratus and Costa in cheir Add 
toi this, that an Catiline, an his 
eagerneſs to get the Conſulſbip, did not it 

at; at the election o£-688,. we may rea- 
ſo 


oppreſſion. in his government. 
ind, PT alluf?s account. Cicero 
hiſtorian. has choſen to add ſome particulars 
out of Suetonius, © This 


« © powerful and deſperate, { Auer 
LA Near Ile 


nius, Sylla, 


(preſume, that he, was e aa it of 


of men 


2 ned 


In 


60 d Cass engaged. them \ preſently. in a 
tc confdiracy again i be State,” in which it was 
reſolved to kill the. new. Confuls, . With — 
others. of. the Senate, and: ſnare the 
_ 3 But the Lor it | 
vented by ſome information given of 

» which was tos precipitately laid 
— Cn. Bi an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was privy to it; 
and, as Sugtun fun ſays, (upon the authority of 
A. rabble of | T anacrus. Geminut, Aucto- 
ni ol _ mach | — 
weight, e/ar 3. 
_—_ to be created Dittato, —— 
cond maſter, of. the horſe But. Craffus's 
heart-failing him, either h fear or re- 


pentance, he did not appear Att ES =D 


time, ſa that . Racy 
8 agg = > 
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for his advocate, even the Conſul Torg ho, t 1 
guainted (if we may believe Cicero) with the rumour of his client's ha- 
ving entered into a treaſonable conſpiracy, gave no credit to it at that 
time !: nor did the illuſtrious advocate find any great difficulty in getting 
his client acquitted: For P. Clodius, the proſecutor, a young nobleman as 
- profligate as Catiline himſelf, agreed for a ſum of money to betray 


Book VIII. 
In the Conſulſhip of L. Torquatus and L. Cotta [A. U. 688 * Cutiline 
was brought to a trial for bis oppreſſions in Afric. Of his guilt nobody 

doubted. Cicero, in a letter written ſome time before the trial, ſays to 

Atticus, If it ſhall be judged that at noon day it is not light, I ſhall cer- 

tainiy have Catiline for 4 competitor *. | Nevertheleſs, the criminal had, 


uatus; who, though not unac- 


he 


the criminal to have, in reality, the nomination of 


5 1 And the nde year (689) when Cicero was a candidate, in form, 


14 85 ſiame dignity. It 


E 
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for the Conſulſh 


1 5 order to give a c 

3 jealous of Pit, and hoping to cure bib dif. 

I fſection by making him eafy in his fortunes, 

I or to remove him, atleaſt» from the cabals of , 


his aſſociates, gave him the government of 


ouſly ſupported 
to P 


him as-a dete 


new and ſeparate en that the gr 

ſhould begin ſome ce abroad, whil 
the other was to prophce and inflame matters 
4 at home: But this plot alſo was defeated, by 
4.3 | the of Piſo; who was aſſaſſi- 


r OE CEE — ag wane 
— 


Þ nated by the Spaxiards; as fome ſay, for his 


cruelty, or, as others, by Pompey's clients, and 
at the inſtigation of Pompey:himfelf, 

| | Tome XI. M. Crevier,'though not qver favourable to 
p< 364. Caeſar, writes thus: „ I cannot readily be- 

% ways far from cruel, could have a part in 
.«<*ſo horrid' a deſign, [the maſſacre: of the 


; | << as much for Cs. 
ECT | - Neither the authority of Sueronizs, nor that 
| of Dre, ought to be of great r fr 
vet Hl is not onee mentioned by Sa//uft, 
L ty, or even ſuſpeRed N 
ſent iracy ; and, being afterwards 
euſed of it, was defended. by Hortenfius, 


thoſe 
| rmined enemy / 
ompey. But, before his ſetting out, Cæſar 
and he are ſaid ſaid to have entered into a 


Spain, at the inſtance of Coaſd, who ſtrenu- 


<< Heve that Cſar, whoſediſpoſition was al- 


<< Conſuls and Senators. 1 might ſay almoſt - 


nie head, | ge Sylla: with the 
- fame Confidence that they charge Autronius; 


and | 


2 e 
12 


ip, Catiline, being then free, againſt him for the 
been mentioned, that, 0 


during that competition, in 


to the open and ſhameful Practice of bribery and 


acquitted: and Cicero warmly afferts his inno- 
b It was in this year, as Cicero tells us, that Midd. p. 


A happened, which were inter- 140. 
ed to portend the great. dangers and phts 
that ewere now hatching againſt the State, and 
broke aut two years after in Cicero's Conſulſbip; 
when the turrets of the Capitol, tbe ftatues of 

the Gods, and the brazen image of the infant 
Romulus ſucking the wolf, were ffruci down 

by lightening. In Catil. iii. 8. 
Catilina, & judicatum erit meridie non 
lucere, certus erit competitor. Lib. I. Ep. i. 
ad Attic." * f e 22 C44 | 
Qin etiam parens tuus; Torguate, Con. 


ſul reo de pecunĩis repetundis, Catilinæ fuit 
advocatus—cui chm atfuit poſt delatam ad 


eum primam illam conjurationem, indicavit 


eres iquid, non credidiſſe. Orar. pro 
to whom Cicero addreſſes himſelf, was the ſon 


defended Cafilias . . 


— 


* A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut turpiſſi- 


IN De Haruſd. Reſp. 20. 
Hoe judicio abſolutuseſt Catilina, inſamia 
judicum. Ut & Clediusinfamis fuerit, quippe 
quĩ przvaricatus eſt. Nam & reje&io judicum 
ad arbitrium rei videbatur es fada. Aſcon. 


corruption 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 
corruption of Antonius and, Catiline, a new and more rigorous Law, than 


any. in force was propoſed, but did not paſs; becauſe the Tribune 
Mucius Oreſtinus put his negative upon it. This Tribune had been 


Ciceros client, and defended by him in an impeachment of plunder 


* and robbery; but, having now ſold himſelf to his enemies, made 
eit the ſubject of all his harangues to ridicule his birth and character 
* 5 ee of the Conſulſhip: In the debate, therefore, which. aroſe 
< in the Senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, provoked to find 
* ſo deſperate a confederacy againſt him, roſe up, and, after ſome raillery 
< and expoſtulation with Mucius, made a moſt ſevere invective on the 
ce wv, lives and practices of his to competitors, in a ſpeech uſually 
"CC cal 


proper habit of all candidates, and from which the name itſelf was de- 


< rived.” 


In this ſpeech Cicero reproaches Catiline with all his crimes and 


vices, and particularly with his inceſtuous wickedneſs *, his late plottin 
with Piſo to cut off the chiefs of the Senate*; and his grievous =. 


fions of the Africans *: and he intimates to him in a kind of menace, 


that, though, through the iniquity of the Judges, he had been acquitted 


? Hane tu habes dignitatem, qui fretu me ſays, it was not known at the time of Cariline's 


contemnis & deſpicis? an eam quam reliqua trial in 688, nor known at the time of his ſe-- 


vita es conſecutus . cum ita vixiſti ut non eſſet cond trial when all the Conſular; appeared for 
locus tam ſanctus, quo non adventus tuus, him. 79 

etiam cùm culpa n ſubeſſet, crimen ad- Te vero, Catilina, conſulatum ſperare aut 
ferret. In Teg. Cand. c cogitare non prodigium atque portentum eſt ? 


Fabia virge weftalis canſam inceſti dixerat, à quibus enim petis ?—a principibus civitatis? 


- 


cam ei Catilina objiceretur. Eratque ab- qui tibi cam L. Volcatius Conſul in Conſilio 
ſoluta hac Fabia, quia ſeror erat T erentiæ fuiſſet, ne petendi quidem poteſtaten eſſe vo- 


Ciiceronit, ideo ſic dixit etiam i au- luerunt : — a ſenatoribus? qui te auftoritate- 
r, 


ta ſubeſſet; ita & ſuis xihil> - ſua; ſpoliatum ornamentis omnibus, vinctum 
levius inimico ſummi opprobrii turpitudinem pene Africanis oratoribus tradiderunt. 
_ objecit, Aſcon. in lo. NDNeoee ſe jam tum reſpexit cum graviſſimis 
Càm deprehendebare in adulteriis; cùm veſtris decretis abſens notatus eſt. | 
deprehendebas adulteros ipſe ; cam ex eodem judiciis quanta vis eſſet, didicit, cum 


LE 


Midd. p. 
142. 
Aſcon. in 

Tog. : 
Cand, 


ed In Toga Candida, becauſe it was delivered in a white gown, the 


In 
ſtupro tibi & uxorem/ & inveniſti. In . eſt abſolutus, fi: aut illud judicium, aut 


Tog. Call. | illa abſolutio nominanda eſt —— diripuit 
Dicitur Catilinam adulterium commiſyſe cum ſocios, leges, quæſtionis judicia violavit ; —— 
cd, quee ei peſtea ſocrus fuit; eo ffupro quid ego ut violaveris provinciam predicem ? 
uxifſe uxorem cum filia ejus 6, Hæc nam ut te illic geſſeris non audeo dicere, quo- 
Luceius gzoqueCatili cit in orationi- nĩam abſolutus es. Mentitos eſſe  equites 
bus, puar in cum ſeripfit. Aſcon. in loc. Romanos,, falſas eſſe tabellas honeſtiſſimæ ci- 

t Prztereo illum nefarium conatum tuum & vitatis exiſtimo : mentitum Q. Metellum 


pene acerbum & luctuoſum populo Romano Pium, mentitam Africam; vidiſſe puto neſ- 


diem, cum, Cn. Piſone ſocio, neque alio ne- cio quid illos judices, qui te innocentem ju- 


mine cædem optimatum facere voluiſti. In dicarunt: Oh mifer gui non ſentias illo ju- 


—_ Cand. 105 . dicio te non-ab/olutum, verum ad aliguod fewe- 
N. B. Cicero ſpeaks here of this plot as a rius judicium ac majus ſupplicium reſerwatum. 
fact known: yet, in his Orat. pro Sylla, he In Tog. C axe. 


82 | . 
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on his trial for ente tion and rapiue in Afic, he would' be brought 170 

A again; ; and, for his cruel murder , Marius Gratidianus * 
an dear to the People) and others, 2 1 0 (crimies which 8 
2 not have the impudence to deny) wou Je condemned 10 à ſeverer 
Funiſonient than 1755 bade been ini. 2 on bim far his malt administration 
in Afric, had be bein convitted Fa? And we find, that Catiline, in the 
very Aar. when Cicero pronounced this 1 * was triect for thoſe 
murders Before the Judges WhO ſat upon th e Searis, and ho, though 
* He was they condemned Bellients, atilne's wes: ot Kimi woe Ofetla * „And — 
| eee demned Luſciuis, and other ſatellites of bY: la; tor kiltins Citizens by him 


i Pins Be proſcribed, acqui itted. Catiline chan hört Hölle was möte rote ly, 
EY u- Alot 


F More odioully guilty. canus * fays,. that this trial was after Cati- 
oF 8 repulſe from 5 Conti ip; whuch' indeed is Mfheiently ſupported 
1 250 45 8 now Mreareping him with it as a danger to which he remained 
ut Inge fed m < here. the molt w wo br baczer is - "hike the cruel 
u Wiek W 11 be . in his bee reproact Hes Catiltns, -rhurdets 
notorious, facts cont and which the. tor Ras, in fe eral parts 
of his writings, painted in the moſt ſhocking” Colouts“, „ are che very 
erimes from the eee w which be once reſolved to defend the 


82 n ed 5 Ms + "aj 1 d 
cives trucidavit ? ¶ Conſulatum petis] ab equeſ- _ objici Cicero, paucos ; poſt. menſes n; quod 
wi ordine? quem tru trucidafti.. © fubiit;-poſt effecia enim comitia confularia 

A Plebe cui ſpeftacutum cjufmodi tua & Catilinz repulſam, fecit eum reum inter 
— prebuit, ut — fine 3 id. Sicarios L. Lucullus [Luceius] paratus eru- 


- cere, fine gemitu dituſque, qui e conſulatum quoque pe- 

Ba, illius Marii ond — 8 ne Ibid. af 
arit, objicit quo kico dicit Cati A ee. # ERS ' Cicero, in his letter to his bro- 
Marui geſftaſſe, quod caput etiam tum þ cabinet arcus, De Petit. Canſulat. mentions 


— — * the ſhocking barbarity of Catiline. Quid 
ad ædem Ayollinis nani bus ipſe leit detulit. ego nunc dicam. petere eum —— 
Aſcon. in loc. 10 ; inſpects Popul - ns M. Marium 
Populum vero, cùm inſpectante p« | te 0 viti totam 
gelen ſecuit hominis maxime 3 urbem — ad buſtum n Ca- 
1 yours mp oſtendit. : In Top. tuli] ibi omni cruciatu wivum lacerarit ? Stanti 
. — in — tua dicere, collum gladio ſus dextra ſecuerit, cùm ſi- 
| illi — & Bellienus non dixerunt? 


niſtra capillum ejus a vertice teneret? Caput 
— tibi dicere non licebit.-- ille ne- ſua manu tulerit, cùm inter digitos gus rivi 


2 erunt, & negaverunt: tu tibi ne in- f fluerunt? [ Quintus adds, with re- 
| — — locum reli — | pes. payee ie general courſe of life] Qui 


ara dicentur judicia tuliſſe, poſtea cum hiftrionibus & cum gladiatoribus 
— Luſcium 3 n 


ita vixit, ut alteros libidinis, aſteros facino- 
abſolverint conſitentem. In Tog. Cand. ris adj haberet? 


4 The ſame ¶ Eonius tells us, Antonius tam ſanctum, ac tam reſigioſum acceſſit, in 
and Catiline, in their anfwer to this invective, W non, etſi in aliis culpa non eſſet, tamen 
delt wholly on the obſcurityof the Orator's 


| OY ger de . velin- 
_ has Ts — $1 met: 


Qui nullam in locum 


* . bay 
7 


erimina I, 


Chap. IX. De Roman Hiſtory. 7 
criminal, for the ſake of making him his friend; and unqueſtionably 
would. have defended, had Catiline been accuſed in form, and brought to 
trial before the Confular elections of 689; and provided he would have con- 
deſcended to be the Orator's partner and aſſociate in canvaſſing for the Con- 
ſulſhip at that election. It feems very plain, that all the Conſulars did ap- 
pear for Catiline (when brought to trial 2er his repulſe) thoſe Senators 
whom Cicero calls good and honeft men, and friends of the Republic: It is no 
wonder therefore that he was acquitted. | _” | 
In juſtice to the reader it ought to be here confeſſed, that the foregoing 
account of the tu. 7rials of Catiline, the one for oppreffons, the other 
for murder, does not accord with what is ſaid of them, by certain modern' 
writers, who, with great reaſon, are much efteemed. Two letters from 
Cicero to Atticus, in each of which mention is made of ſome accuſation on 
which Catiline was to be tried, have occaſioned a deal of perplexity to the 
commentators upon thoſe letters, and to the tranſlators of them, and to no- 
dern compilers of Roman hiſtory, who cannot agree concerning the date of 
the ſecond of thoſe letters, nor the time when Catiline was tried for extortion: 
Nor is it ſtrange, that the moderns ſhould differ on theſe articles, ſeeing 
Aſconius and Feneſtel/a, cotemporaries, and both living in the reign of 
Auguſtus, differ upon the queſtion, whether Cicero did actually defend Ca- 
tiline, or not. | 5 
The reader will, 1 hope, excuſe the digreſſion, if I ſtep a little aſide 
to examine into theſe matters; which I am diſpoſed to do, not merely 
for the ſake of aſcertaining the facts (which, alone, can hardly be thought 
worth the trouble) but in order to be better acquainted with Cicero, from 
whoſe writings our modern Hiſtories 7 his Times are chiefly extracted. I 
ſhall begin with inſerting ſuch parts of the two letters, as regard the buſi- 
neſs-in hand. 8 ee ook. „ Ki 
"7 Book I. Ep. I. Cicero to Atticus. © 5 
I ſend you the beſt account, which conjecture enables me to give you, 
« of the competitors I ſhall have for the Conſulſhip. Galba is the only 
„ man who has declared his purpoſe of ſtanding, — [yet] it ſeems certain, 
« that not only he, but Antonius and Cornificius will be candidates. Some 
« talk of Ceſonius.—Aquilius I don't believe has any ſuch intention. But 
« I SHALL.certainly have Catiline for à competitor, if the Judges will declare 


&« that it 15 not light at noon day.” : 
Are Cicero Attic M. 


4 Petitionis naſtræ, quam tibi ſumme cure efſe ſcio bujuſmodi ratio eſt, quod 
ee adbuc conjectura providere poſffit, Prenſat unus P. Galba.—Competitores, 

« qni-certi eſſe videantur, Galba & Antonius & Q. Cornificius—Sunt qui 

e etiam Cæſonium putant. Aquilium non arbitramur, qui dentgat.— Catilina, 

« {i judicatum erit meridie non lucere, certus erit competitor?” ' 
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„ this time I am thinking to defe 


ey Roman Hiſtory. Book 1 


5 Ep. II. Cicero to Atticus. g 
ce In the Conſulſhi ip of Lucius Julius Ceſar and Caius Marcius Figulus. 


-- * 


„ My wife is ſafely delived of a ſon.— I formerly gave you a fu 25 


count how things ſtood with re ard to my ſuit for the Conſulſhip. 

af my competitor Catiline; we have Judge 
to our mind, yet ſuch as on accuſer himſelf is pleaſed with : I hope, if 
< he be acquitted, that he will be the more ready to ſerve me in our com- 
& mon petition; but if it fall out otherwiſe, I ſhall bear it with patience. 
It is of great importance to me to have you here as ſoon as poſlible : 
For there is a general perſuaſion, that certain nobles of your acquaint- 
C ance will be againſt me; and you, I know,. could be of the greateſt ſer- - 
vice in gaining them over. ann don t fail to be here in d 
« as you intended.“ | 


| | Cicero Attico al. 

LL. Julio Cæſare, C. Marcio Figulo Coff. filiolo me 3 i ſeit, ſalvs 

e Terentia. Ego de meis ad te rationibus cri we antea diligenter.— Hoc tem- 
BE 6. Catilinam, competitorem noſtrum, defendere cogitamus, Judices 
abemus quos voluimus, ſumma accuſatoris voluntate. Spero; fi abſolutus erit, 

<< conjuntFiorem illum nobis fore in ratione petitionis : in aliter acciderit buma- 
<< niter feremus. Tuo adventu nobis opus eſt mature. Mam prorſus ſumma Bo- 


* minum eft opinio, tuos familiares, nobiles homines, adverſarios honori noſtro 


fare. Ad eorum voluntatem mihi conciliandam maximo te mibi uſui fore video. 
"7 uare Fanuario menſe, ut conſtituiſti, cura ut Rome ſis 

Julio Czſare, C. Marcio Figulo Coe] Þ us le MT ks de Z. Julius 

FR & C. Marcius Figulus. On theſe words M. PAbbee de St. Real makes 

the following remark. © 7! y a des difficultis extraordinaires d dater cette 

Lettre, & les commentateurs Sy. ſont epuiſts, Par ces Conſuls qui y ſont nom- 

« mes il ſemble qu elle ſoit-de 689, qui eſt leur annte. Cependant cola paroit 


comme impoſſible par le dernier article, ot Ciceron exhorte Atticus à 


<< venir paſſer à Rome le mois de Janvier: car il ne peut entendre que le 


4 Janvier de cetts meme annee, nes Cetoit pour Paider a obtenir le aer 


« de la ſuivante, ce qui ſt devoit ſuivant ia coutume au commence- 


. ment Aoiit, pour le plus tard. Or 2 meme ſon fils ſeroit nt, & cette 


« lettre ecrite le premier jour de cette ame 689, le tems ſeroit bien court pour 


 & Penvoyer en Grece, & pour faire arriver Atticus d Rome, dans le meme mois. 


Cette conſideration jointe d ce que Ia plupart des vieilles editions mettent Ja- 
* nuario ineunte, au lieu de Januario menſe, comme il y a dans les plus cor- 
« reftes des nouvelles editions, a fait croire a pluſieurs commentateurs, qu elle eft 
* de Fannie precedente 688, & gue Ciceron a ſeulement entendu en nommant les 
<« Conſuls gu il y pomme, qu Pile Penoient d'ctre clus pour Pannte Jubvante, G non 
« pas u ils fuſſent deja en exercice. 

Mais puiſque cette maniere de dater oft þ bors Puſage, que ces commenta- 


EX zeurs EY en ont * trouver un ſtul exemple, dans toute! Antiguite Romaine, pour 


9 


& appuyer leur opinion, il me ſemble qu'il y @ bien moins d inconvenient à croire 
« que cette lettre eſt effeclivement de Pannte qu elle marque. Car il weſt pas 
« impoſſible, que Ciceron crut qu Atticus etoit deja eu chemin quand il Pecrivoit. 
« Peut-ttre auſſi ne comptoit-il pas qu Atticus put arriver dans tout Janvier, 
&« guoiqu'il le lui ecrivit pour le preſſer davantage. Que ſi la naiſſance d un pre- 
e mier fils eft un evenement de nature 2 etre date plus particulierement, que 
& par Pannee dans laquelle il eft arrive, en Pecrivant a ſon meilleur ami, 1 eſt-ib 
ce pas à preſumer que Ciceron entendoit quelque jour particulier de cette mime 
* annee, quoiqu il ne Pait point exprime? Que fit cela eſt, quel jour peut-il 
« avoir entendu naturellement, en diſant ſeulement que ſon fils eſt ni ſous tels 
&« Conſuls, que le premier jour de leur conſulat ? comme nous entendons le pre- 
mier jour de Fannte en diſant ſeulement le jour de Pan. Voild, ce me ſemble, 
e de quelle maniere on peut ſe hazarder raiſonnablement a deviner, pour ſe deter- 
% miner dans les difficultes de cette nature, & non pas, comme la plupart des com- 
c. mentateurs, par des ſubtilitts de Grammaire.“ 3 | 
Cicero's Enghſh hiſtorian agrees with M. de St. Real, concerning the year Mid. Life- 
in which this letter was written. 15 3 of Cic. vol. 
<« It is certain, that his ſon ¶ Ciceros ſon] was born in this ſame year . 
„ (689) as he expreſsly tells us, in the Conſulſbip of L. Julius Ceſar, and 
« C. Marcius Figulus. L. Julio Cæſare & C. Marcio Figula Cofſ. filiolo me 
« autfum ſcito, ſalva Terentia. Ad. Attic. I. i. ep. 2. 
And Cicero's French hiſtorian is of M. de St. Real's opinion as to the day, Morabin, 
as well as year, when Cicero wrote the letter in queſtion.— La naiſſance du — HY 
fils de Ciceron,—ſe trouve fixee au premier jour de 689, dans une lettre que 7 
le meme Ciceron ecrivoit à Atticus pour le prefer d' arriver inceſſament, 
par la raiſon du beſoin qu'il avoit de lui aupres de quelques perſonnes puiſ- 
{antes qui paroiſſoient vouloir le traverſer dans fa demande. 
M. Mongault, in an anſwer to M. de St. Real, has given reaſons for adhering 
to the opinion of the old commentators. But, it ſeems, his reaſons were 
of no weight with either of the ſaid hiſtorians, who could not be ignorant 
of what he has ſaid on this head. M. Mongault writes thus: Cette lettre 
er letter beginning with the words L. Julio Cæſare, &c. ] a ẽtẽ ecrite peu Mon- 
de tems apres la precedente, comme M. de St. Real Pa. reconnu lui meme 2 Re- 
ſans y penſer lorſqu' il a traduit Ego de meis ad te rationibus ſcrigſi antea dili- Cie. Let. 
genter, par fe vous ai ecrit, il n a gueres, fort particulierement ſur ma preten- ters to At- 
tion, ce qui a un rapport viſible à la lettre precedente: or elle @ &e certaine- I. f. 19. 
ment ecrite vers le dix. ſeptieme de Juillet, donc celle-ci a du Vetre avant le 
premier Janvier ſui vant. | 255 . 
Mais voici quelque choſe de plus decißf. Ciceron dit qu'il penſoit à 
plaider pour Catilina ſon das : or Paffair de Catilina, dont Ciceron 
parle ici, fut jugte ſous le conſulat de Cotta & de Torquatus (6 88) Cziar & 
Figulus n'etant encore que Conſuls defignes. . | 8 . 


We ſee that all the four writers above cited take for granted, that 
the trial of Catiline, on the accuſation. brought againſt him by Clodius, 


for 
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Y.R. 690, for malo-aJminiftration in Afric, is the trial concerning which Cicero ſays, 
Bet Chr. in the firſt letter, “ Catiline be acquitted, I. ſhall certainly have. him for a 
381 Conſ. & \competitor ; and concerning Which he . in the ſecond Jetter, 1 ann 
| . ubnk:np-0 defend my competitor Catiline.“ 

2 Prepoſſeſſed with this perſuaſion, M. de 95. Real and M. Marabin, to to 
recancule it with the date of the ſecond letter, L. Julio Cæſare and C. 
Marcia Figulo Colſ. put off the trial to the year 689, when Caſar and 
igulus were actually in the Conſulſhip; contrary to the expreſs teſti- 
mony of Cicero bimleif, Who tells us, chat the Conſul Torguatus ꝛuith all 
ebe ornaments & his Magiſtracy appeared at that trial, and was Catiline's ad- 

vocate. 

NI. Mongault t too, prepoſſeſſed with the” oerfuaſion, that both the letters 
- ſpeak of One: and che ſame accuſation (viz. that of Catiline's male- admini- 
Aration in Afric). in 'order, I ſu Doſe, to reconcile this perſuaſion with 
Ciceros teſtimony concerning the | me when Catiline was tried on that accu- 
1 | ſation, will by all means have L. Jillio Ceſare. and C. Marcio Figulo Co. to 
bil mean when Las, and F igulus were ConsvLs ELECT; | but he ſtands alone 


in 
| MEL: . Engl hiſtorian, through A Lange "RENE of in attention, has re- 
| Rok in 689, a defence of Catiline, in a cauſe which, ac- 
to the 8 a rs, on account, had been tried and determined 


_ 

the year 
9 115 3 bf ates! for. his wale-adminiſtration i in Afric Was not 
the ia of Which Cicero pals in the ſecond letter to Atticus, is ſuffi- 
* . Cientliy manifeſt from comparing the two letters together. In the firſt, 
| ' Cicero tays,.” Nobody 'but\ Gatba Bas declared biff. If Catiline ſhould 
happen to be acquitted, I hall tertainiy bave bim for a ComeetiTos. 
In the ſecond, he ſays, I am thinking to defend my Com αν FOH Catiline. 
| The trial, therefore, referred to in the firſt letter, was now over, and 
#:1 | | Catilinehad' Been ed he being um at x. time one of Ciceros 


a 
———— 
— 


13 


Pref. p. 
xxiv. n 
4 upon 3 
Ad. Attic. EA 1 0 5 2 7 7 prong Mi Citilinani. That his firſt trial was in the 
* obs ck of T. orquatus. and Cotta, for oppreſſions and exactions in Africa, 
> 855 cannot b queſtionened by any body who e 50 what: Cicero. Or 
In his oration for Hlla, and! in En: . $4. 


8 5 eg aspire 29. r 0 Cal. 4. 
| | d See. ton's Life of * 138. e T EY FL. 
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But another queſtion ariſes . betber Cicero pleaded for Catiline er not 


at that trial? ** This queſtion is nat decided (ſays M. Mongault,) Aſconius 


be 


maintains the negative againſt Feneſtella:“ And M. Mongau{t*, in ſup- 


ort of Aſconius's opinion, adds, . There 1s no fragment remaining of Cice- 
P Veet P 8 2 


60 


ro's oration, nor any citation from it; An argument in which there 


ſcems but little force; becauſe as Cicero in his potterior ſpeeches and let- 
ters reproached Catiline ſo often, and ſo bitterty, with all his crimes, it 1s 
not likely the orator would preſerve and publiſh a ſpeech, wherein he had 
ha ns his eloquence to defend him, 


icero's French hiſtorian is of opinion, that Catziline having found means 


to bribe both his Accuſer and the Judges, did not make application to 
Cicero to defend him, though the Orator was well diſpoſed to do it, He 
imagines, that Catiline being aware of Ciceros views, which did not co- 
incide with his own, choſe rather with money to purchaſe an acquittal, 
than owe it in any meaſure to a man with whom he ſo little agreed in 


ſentiment *. TTY | | 
Cicero's Engliſh _—_ is poſitive, that Cicero did not defend Catiline, Mida. p. 

but imagines a different reaton for his declining that taſk. He writes 132. 
. | 


th 


ons 


“ Catiline was brought to a trial for his opprefions in Afric: He had 
been ſoliciting Cicero to undertake his defence; who at one time was 
much inclined, or determined rather, to do it, for the fake of obliging 
the nobles, eſpecially Ceſar and Craſſus, or of making Catiline at leaſt 


32 


“his friend, as he ſignifies in a letter to Atticus: I deſign (ſays he) Ad Artic, 


& at preſent to defend my competitor Catiline, ue bave Judges to our mind, 


„and yet ſuch as the accustr himſelf is pleaſed with: I bope, if be 
&« be acquitted; that he will be more ready to ſerve me in our common pe- 
„ tition; but if it fall out otherwiſe, TI ſhall bear it with patience. But Cice- 


ro changed his mind, and did not defend bim; upon a nearer view, 


© M. Moxgault thinks it highly probable, 
that Cicero, if he had defended Catiline, 
would in his ſpeech in Tog. Cand. have re- 
roached him with ingratitude, as he did the 
ribune Mucius, whom he had formerly de- 
fended, when accuſed of robbery. | 
Catilina, qui quoiqu'accuſe de concuſſion 


& par conſequent exclus de.droit de toutes. 


le; charges, lui paroiſſoit le pret2ndant le plus 


formidable. En effet Pargent qu'il diſtribua 


à P. Clodius Pulcher ſon accuſateur & à ſes 
juges eux-memes lava dans le tems cet ob- 


ſtacle & il ne ſut point oblige de recourir à 


Ciceron, qui s etoit attendu a le defendre & 
qui en avoit au moins eu la volonte. II s'e- 
toit flatte qu'en ſe le conciliant par ce bon 

Vo. III. „ 


office ils s entendroient mieux dans leur pour- 
ſuite commune, & que Catilina le pretereroit 
A tout autre pour ſon collegue : en cela je nꝰai 
garde de vouloir juſtiſier Ciceron ; ſur tout 


apres avoir appris de lui que Catilina <toit ſi 


manifeſtement coupable, qu'on auroit auſii- 
tot nie qu'il füt jour en plein midi, que de 
detruire les preuves des ſon crime. 

Catilina preſſentit ſes vues: & comme elles 
ne quadroient en rien avec les ſiennes, il aima 
mieux acheter ſon abſolution à prix d' argent, 
que de s'engager a des retours, $11 arrivoit 
qu'il la dat a l'eloquence d'un homme avec 
qui il ſympathiſoit fi peu. Morabin, Hi. de 
Cre. P+ 91. YT & &; 
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ac perhaps, of his defigns and traiterous practices; to which he ſeems to 
<*. allude,. when, deſcribing the art and diffimulation of Catiline, he de- 
« clares, that he himſelf was once almoſt deceived by him, ſo as to take him 
« for & good citizen, a lover of honeſt men, a firm and faithful friend, &c 
« But it is not ſtrange, that a candidate for the Conſulſhip, in the career 
of his ambition, ſhould think of defending a man of the firſt rank and 
«intereſt in the City, when all tbe Conſular Senators, and even the Conſul 
« bimſelf, Torquatus, appeared with him at the trial, and gave teſtimony 
in his favour. Whom Cicero excuſed, when they were afterwards re- 
“ proached with it, by obſerving, that they bad no notion of his treaſons, 
nor ſuſpition at that time of his conſpiracy; but out of mere humanity and 
« compaſſion defended. a friend in diſtreſs, and in that criſis of bis danger 
<« over{coked the infamy of his life. „ 
His proſecutor was P. Cladius, a young nobleman as profligate as 
himſelf; ſo that it was not difficult to make up matters with ſuch an 
« accuſer, who for a ſym of money agreed to betray the cauſe, and ſuffer 
him to eſcape: which gave occaſion to. what Cicero ſaid afterwards in 
a ſpeech. againſt him in the Senate, while they were ſuing together for 
the Confulfbip: Wretch ! not to ſee that thou art not acquitted, but re- 
« "ſerved 10 a; ſeverer trial, and heavier puniſhment.” Eh 
There are, to my apprehenſion, not a few infirmities in this paſſage of 
the celebrated hiſtorian's work. For, Er WW Fhe 22 „ 

1. The ſecond letter to Atticus, to which reference is made, ſays not a 
word of Cæſar, or of Craſſus, or of Ciceros being determined to defend 
Catiline, for the ſake of obliging the nobles, but for the fake only of making 


* 


Catiline his friend. 


2. In the next place, the hiſtorian cites the authority of Aſconius, for 
ſaying that Cicero did not defend Catiline; yet Aſconius delivers that only 
as his opinion, in oppoſition to the aſſertion of Feneſtella, and gives reaſons 
which are of very little weight. - By the way, it ſhould be remembered, 
that the queſtion upon which Aſconius and Feneftella differ is, whether 
Cicero defended. Catiline at his trial in 688, for extortion ? Nobody ſup- 
poſes that. Cicero, after making that invefive called Orat. in Toga Candida, 
and after Catilinè s repulſe from the Confulſhip in 689, did actually defend 
him at his frial for murder; though this was molt certainly the trial at 
which Cicero once purpoſed to defend him; it being apprehended, at the 
time hen Cicero wrote the ſecond letter to Atticus, that Catiline would, 
before the Conſular 4 TEM of that year 689, be brought into judgment 
on the accuſation of os Sau Pol apy od be | | 
3. The hiſtorian thinks it not improbable, that Ciceros change of 

mind proceeded. from his having (in 688) a nearer view of Catiline's 
deſigns and traiterous practices; whereas we ſhall preſently ſee, that in the 
latter part of the year 689, thoſe traiterous practices were Mg to. 

EE TH | 1 12 icero) 
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Cicero) an abſolute ſecret to the Conſulars, who all appeared for him at 


the trial which he then underwent. rn 
4. The hiſtorian. relates, as if it were a thing not only credible, but 


certainly true, that Cicero, ho ſpeaks ſo. often of the notoriety of Cati- 
line's many and moſt atrocious crimes anterior to his conſpiracy, and has 
repreſented his whole life as an uninterrupted ſeries of uncommon wic- 


kedneſs, took him, nevertheleſs, or, at leaſt, as once almoſt deceived by 


kim, ſo as ta take him for a good citixen, à lover of honeſt men, a firm and 


faithful friend. 


5. There is no evidence, that all the Conſular Senators appeared (as the 


hiſtorian pretends) for Catiline in 688, at his trial for oppreſſians and 


rapine: But we learn from a paſſage, in Orat. pro Sylla, that all the C. 29. 


Conſulars did appear for Catiline at a poſterior trial which he underwent. 


And when Cicero, in his ſpeech in Tog. Cand. ſaid to him, Pretch ! not Vid. ſup. 
to ſee that thou art not acquitted, but reſerved only to a ſeverer trial, and ® 2 


heavier puniſhment, it is not more plain, that this menacing psediction 


related to a trial, which he had ſtill to undergo, than it is, that this fu- 
ture trial would be for having killed ſome, of the proſcribed, and particu- Vid. ſupra. 


larly Marius Gratidianus; a fact which. Catiline could no; Baue the impu- Þ: 3 0 


» 


dence to deny. * 


: 5 x o_ 8 "a0 N N Vet 4 5 5 a - 2 
From the paſſage in Cicero's ſpeech for P, Sylle, to which I here refer, 
and which will preſently be given at length, it is very evident that Tor- 


quatus, the proſecutor, apprehenſive leſt the advocation in Cicero, and the 
patronage of the ConSuLaRs, who had all been zealous in the meaſures 
taken to cruſh Catiline, might be conſidered, as a prefumptive proof of 


Sylla's being entirely innocent of Catiline's eonſpiracy, had therefore re- 


minded the Judges of the appearing. of all the, Conſulars for Catiline bim- 
ſelf, when brought into judgment upon a criminal accuſation. ——< Yes” 
(anſwers Ciceco) © it is very true, they did appear for him: and your, 
<« father; when Conſul, was Catiline's advocate, at his trial for oppreſfons 
« ond rapine:; but your father was then ignorant of his traiterous plots : 
“ nor did your father afterwards, when he had received ſome intimation 
e of thoſe plots, appear for him at his ſecond trial, though”all the other 
« Conſulars did; they being then as ignorant of his treaſonable practices, 
« ag your father was at the time of the fr/# trial. But when thoſe men 
« * who. had been really  accomplices of Catiline in the conſpiracy were 
brought into judgment for it, none of the Conſulars appeared for them, 
e or gave them the. ſmalleſt aſſiſtance,” * And the orator ſeems, on this 
occaſion, to intimate, that treaſons againſt the Senate was the only crime, 


from the puniſhment of which a man might not honourably defend the 


e Thoſe of the conſpirators, who, after Ca- P. Sylla was, at the ſame time, accuſed 
tiline's defeat and death, were tried in form, by tbe younger Terfuatan ang -defended by 
found guilty and puniſhed. * — Gem. ES 
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lu, a man of worth, and a gooll Citizen, 
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ilty: [yet he had formerly cenſured Hortenſius with ſome ſeverity for 

ending Verres.] | | 
- Accuſati ſunt uno nomine Consul. Ax Es. Affuerunt, inquit, Catilinæ, 
iHumque laudarunt. Nulla tum patebat, nulla erat cognita conjuratio: 
defendebant amicum, aderant ſupplici, vite ejus turpitudinem in ſummis 
ejus periculis non inſequebantur. _ etiam parens tuus, TorRqQuarTE, 
Consul, reo de pecuniis repetundis Catilinæ fuit advocarns : At idem 
nun adfuit A110 1N JuDICIO, CUM ADESSENT CETERI. Si POSTEA cegno- 
rat ipſe aliquid, quod ix CONSULATU ignoraſſet: ignoſcendum eſt 11s, qui 
POSTEA nibil audierunt. Sin illa res de pecuniis repetundis PRIMA valuit : 
non inveteruta, quam recens, debuit eſſe gravior. Sed fi tuus parens etiam 
in” Hla ſuſpicione periculi ſui, tamen humanitate adductus advocationem 


hominis irprobiſiimi.Sella curuli, atque ornamentis & ſuis, & conſulatus 


honeſtavirz quid eſt m ConsVLARES, qui Catiline adfuerunt, 
reprehendantur? At idem iis, qui ante hunc 1 cauſam de con- 
juratione dixerunt, non adfuerint. TAN TO SCELERE adſtrictis hominibus 
ſtatuerunt nihil a ſe adjumenti, nihil opis, nihil auxilii ferri oportere. Orat. 
Pre Sylla, 29. Nes * . TYRE | 175 
M. Croviery\beihg fully perſuaded, I ſuppoſe, that the ſecond letter to 
Atticus was written in the Conſulſhip of L. Cæſar and C. Figulus [A. U. 
und therefore that Ciceros determination, there mentioned, to de- 
fend Catiline, could not relate to his trial for opprefſions, which was over, 
r it <5 0 nv a | &T 
Hierro the ytur before, when he was preparing to ſtand 7his year 
4689) for the Confulſhip, had faid, upon ſeeing Catiline accuſed of 
* extortion, : we ſball certaiuiy bave' bim for a competitor, if it be judged 
« that it is not light at noon-day- Catiline was tried and acquitted ; and 
being afterwards: accuſed” either of inceſtuous commerce with the Veſtal 
Fabia, or of the murder of the proſcribed, applied himſelf to Cicero, 
2 f ” g = to 


For the inceſt, Which Carilize commit - tures, and a brother ſatellite of Cariline, and 


* 


ted with the Veſtal Fabia, N inal proſe- his zealous defender, when tried for the mur- 
« 8 : 7 Crevier, Lom. IX. der of the proſeribed ; by the confiſcation of 
1% p. 361.) wa commenced againſt him. But whoſe eftates, Carulus, Hortenſius, Metellut 


<< Fabia Was Cictrd's wife s aſter, and Car:line 
was protected by \Catulzs, Favour. pre- 
«« vailed, and the criminals were acquitted. 
Ik vall perhaps appear ſurpriſing, that Ca- 


'* - 46 ſhould intereft himſelf for Catiline. [N. B. 


It is the character here given of Catulus, 


which, being ſuppoſed his due, occafions the 
ſurprize at his appearing in favour of Catiline ; 


- but the wonder ceaſes at once, when we call 
to mind that CAtulut was one of Sylla's crea- 


Pius, and the reſt of the murderous crew, 


were become rich.] M. Crevier, for the fat 


of Catiline's being tried for the affair of the 
Veftal, cites Aſcon. in Or. Cic. in Toga Cand. 
and Oroffus, I. vi. c. 3. But ¶ſconius does not 
2 it, but e ee M 1 intimate, that Fa- 
? was tried. Vid. ſupr. p. 315. 
„ What eg an ſays, eg? Erdeg 
anno [683] apud Romam Catilina inceſti ac- 
ci ſatus, quod cum Fabia virgine Veſtali commi- 
fle arguebatur, Catuli gratia fultus ewafft. 
MY Wichonz 
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to be his defender. It is not certainly hnown, whether Cicera pleaded 
“ ſo bad a cauſe; but it is certain, that he was not averſe to the under- 


e taking, and that he reaſoned thus. Either I ſball get him acquitted; in 
tc which caſe 1 may count upon his hearty concurrence with me in our common 
 &« "(uit for the Conſulſhip , or he will be condemned, and in that caſe. I ſhall 
« not be entirely diſconſolate.” | N r 
Now if Cicero defended, or deſigned to defend, Catiline, in a: trial 
which he underwent in the year 689, it could be no other, than that for 
killing the. proſcribed; for it does not appear, that he was ever tried upon 
the affair of the Veſtal. a 5 en 
Catiline, ſays Ciceros Engliſh hiſtorian, was ſuſpected alſo at the fame 
<« time [in 689] of another heinous and capital crime, an inceſtuous com- 
* merce with Fabia, one of the Veſtal virgins and — Cicero s wife. 
This was charged upon him ſo loudly by common fame, and gave ſuch ſean- 
« dal to the City, that Fabia was brought to a trial for it; but, either throu 
“ her innocence, or the authority of her brother Cicero, ſhe, was readily 
4 acquitted : which 2 occaſion to Cicero to ſay, among other reproaches 
“ on his flagitious life, That there was no place ſo ſacred, whither bis very 
« oifits did not carry pollution, and leave the imputat;on of gnitt, where there 
<« was no real crime Kaen, 1 5 n 
Though the learned hiſtorian ſpeaks here of the affair of the Veſtal as 
in the year 689, [Catiline was allo ſaſpected at the ſame time, &c.] yet, ac- 
cording to Oreſius, the only writer (and he was of the fifth century) who 
reports that Catiline was tried on that accuſation, the trial was about the 
year 683; and, according to Salluſt, who is our beſt authority, the inceſt 
was committed when Catiline was a young man, or, at moſt, not old enough 
to ſtand for the Conſulſhip : He was adoleſcens. NE 


wn” 


Nor is it credible, that Cicero would threaten Catiline with à trial for 


that crime, of which the Orator believed, or pretended, at leaſt, to believe 
him innocent. | 


325 


It may fairly be concluded, therefore, that the cauſe in queſtion was the 


impeachment of Catiline for killing ſome of the proſcribed; and that at 
this trial Catulus, and all the. other worthy Conſulars, with whom Catiline 
lived in ſtrict friendſhip, appeared in his defence, gave him an excellent 
charactꝭr illum laudarunt] and got him acquitted. Catulus indeed was 
articularly intereſted in this affair, on account of the great honour which, 
by one of the murders in queſtion, had been done to his father; to whoſe 
manes, and at whoſe tomb, Marius Gratidianus was, by Catiline, moſt de- 
voutly and moſt bloodily ſacrificed. N WEIRD: $08 


Without debating whether theſe words of obſerve, that the zime, in which Oreſas places 

Orofivs, (from which, if what the writer ſays this trial, proves that it Gould not be the 
be true, it would follow that Catiline under- ſame trial at which Cicero, in the ſecond let- 
went three trials in all] be of any force againſt ter to Atticus, . declares his deſign to defend 


And 


'Cicero's bis ab/olutam Catilinam, I only the 


Vid. fupr. 
p- 161. 


* 
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— in this cauſe, nor in this = 689 ; but 


Book VIII. 
rk I may purſue the purpoſe of this digreſſion, Does it ine. 
indicate an extreme and Wet unreaſonable. prejudice againſt Cz/or, to im- 
pute, without any heſitation, to him principally the acquittal of Catiline, 


and give this acquittal as one proof, amon many e co ent) pu Ce. 
| eee deſigns againſt his e 15 


De Roman Hiſtory. 
And no 


For thus proceeds Ciceros Exgliſb hiforian, after! [mentioning ef- 
one of che A ſſiſtait Judges to the+Prazzor ho was to fit upon the 
Sara tos . Tie give: hin: ar nity of citing before him as cri- 
* minals and condemning by thei Law of Afſaſſinate, all thoſe, who in 
* \Sy{a'si preſcripiion had. — known. to kill, or receive money for killing 
mn a-proſtribed"citizen ; urhich money Cato alſo; when he was Nestor the 
. <: year; before, hau made them refund to the treaſury. Cæſar's view was 
" nor td execute quſtice upon thoſe murderers, hom Cato had in effect 
er already condemned as murderers, but] to mortrfy the Senate, and ingra- 
5 fratt bemfelf with the: Peofile,*by reviving the Marian cauſe, which had 
always beem popular, and of which he was naturally the head, on ac- 
ee h near relation to old Marirs. For which purpoſe he had 
the harchhefs likewiferfwhen Edile in 688] 10 replace in the Capitol 
enrbuſt wophiet end ,h: αf Marius, which Sylla bad ordered lo be 
eben dum und roten to pierer. But while he was proſecuting with 
mY Yuchiſeverity tlie Eren of \Sylla's cruelty, he not only ſpared, but fa- 
wou Catuline;” wha wks ef "the moſt cruel in ſpilling the blood of 
1b ,proferibed 5'\ having Bult hered with tis own' hands; and in a manner 
e the imat rural C. Marius / Gratidianus, a favourite of the People, nearly* 
oy orelated<both 5to Mariùs and Cicero; teboſe bead be carried in triumph 
bought nbe üreets ito make u preſent of it to Sylla. But Czſar's zeal 
2 L. Pauiluræ L.. eee to bring Catiline allo under the laſh' 
of tiie ſame Ray and to accuſe him in form, after bis repulſe from the 
, "\Conifulſbip' {confſequently/after Midſummer 689, of the murder of many 
Citizens in Sylla's proſcriptions, of which, though he was notoriouſly 
oF d cen hey all expectation, he was acquitted.“ [Bis abſo- 
lutum Catilinam. d tt. il 16. Salluſt. 31. Dio, 1. xxxvi. p. 34] I 
vi yo Rib to bro 


. Panllus was not the. necuſer of Ds. + ſant, paighd poſt mentionem facit orationum 


Luceii in Catilinam. Hinc nobis verifemile vi- 
B65 a of the, year 690, upon the adetur hic legendum oe 1 Luceius, pro L. Lucul- 
"Ph treaen and no trial enſued.” lis. Pulcr? enim omnia conveniunt, Hic ac- 
Salla. Hſeoniic? writes thus: Catilina 


VVV 
. Fac ullus, gui paſtea guogue enndem 
. petiit, lege de Sicariis LR On 
which words Freinſtemius makes the following 

comment!. Haud {Re eſt ſtatuere ES af 
Me Licullis. Anda ex duo hæc umpta 


. Lek by 


1 5 LETT #03 ©; FRE: ( 4A 


_ 


£#/ator Catilinze dicitur ab Aſconio fuiſſe paratus 
erudituſque : Luceii eruditio nota eft ex epiftolis 
ad eum Ciceronis. Idem qui Catilinam nunc 
accuſat, conſulatum poſtea petiit nec conſecutus 
eft. Luceius conſulatum cum TR & Bibulo 
fruftra petiit. | 


M. Crevier, 


Chap. ix. 


De Roman Hiſtory. 


M. Crevier is not ſo poſitive, as to Cæſer's partiality in this affair; he 


ventures no farther than conjetture. 


.« 


ee 


The ſeverity with which Cato had made the murderers of the pro- 


ſcribed refund the money they had received out of the treaſury, cleared 
the way for Cæſar's condemnation of them as guilty of murder. It 
is perhaps the only public affair, wherein Cato and Cæſar were of one 
mind. Cæſar, on the expiration of his Ædileſhip, accepted a commiſ- 
ſion for trying Homicides. He was then what the Romans called Ju- 
dex Quæſtionis; that is, a commiſſioner appointed to preſide in the 
place of a Prætor, at the trial of cauſes within a certain juriſdiction. 
He probably contrived to get this employment, in order to bring into 
judgment, and to puniſh, as murderers, thoſe who had killed the 
proſcribed, though they were qxcepted. by name in Sylla's Laws. 


They had been already condemned, in ſome manner, by Cato; and 


when they were brought before Cæſar's Tribunal, the People had the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing them puniſhed for thoſe very crimes, which they 
had before been rewarded for perpetrating. The cataſtrophe of thoſe 
villains was matter of public rejoicing. Among the condemned was a 
centurion, called L. Luſcius, whom Hlla's victory had fo enriched, 
that he was at this time worth ten millions of © fefterces. Rellinens, 
Catiline's. uncle, who had killed Lucretius Ofella, was alſo con- 
demned. But (Cariline, the moſt criminal of them all, was, upon 
trial, acquitted. Hiſtory does not tell us the reaſon of chis inequality 
in the ſentences of the Judges, where the cauſes were ſo ſimilar. We 
may CONJECTURE, that Ceſar was too much Catiline's friend, to be 
willing to teſtroy him. In conſequence of this + acquittal,» Catiline, 
loaded with crimes, a conſpirator ' againſt the State, — brought i into 
judgment upon heavy en wen and as often acquitted (without cea- 
ſing . to be thought criminal) Was now 2 68 9] in a condition to 7 881 for 
the Confulſhip.” ' 
The reader may obſerve, that Caniline-i is ewes as roubleſome to the 


commentators in their way, as he was to Cicero in bit way: 


M. de St. Real, and M. Morabin, to get rid of their'd difficulties, have 


contradicted Cicero \ in relation to the TIME: when Cariline Was tried for ex 
| tortion. 


1 Aga ins been conftrained 26. Wat E © Feat” OUR 


mean the year when Cæſar and Figulus were ConsuLls\ELECT':” And, 


- with egg to the dime, when Catiline Was sen for hens the- pro- 


Lene, 


Upon the words bis ab/olutum fe kal . ſous e ee ris? 2—Carilina avoĩt ẽtẽ 


38 Catilinam (in Cicero's 16th letter to Ani- © mis en juſtice LA PREMIERR'POIS pour 
cus, (lib. i.) written in 692, M. Mongault avoir fait mourir inhumainememt du tems de 


makes the following remark. 


* Sylla, Marius Gratidianus, couſin ermain 
Catilina avozent its ab- du pere de 9 & qui avoit ẽtẽ adoptE 


« Que Lentulus 
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Vid. ſupr. 
p- 326. 


| . The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
4248 1 contradict every writer, ancient and modern, who has mentioned 
that trial. | 


Vid, ſupr, 
p. 329. 


into judgment; which was for male-adminiſtration in Afric. rt 


And — pe hypo 55. Hiſtory. does not tell us the reaſon why 


five? After We forced the! aſſaſſins to refund the pc α“Uiry re- 
wards. of ubeit willainies, and after Cæſar had ſet on foot proſecutions 
againſt them wanumanderers, it was hardly poſſible. for Catiline to avoid 
a trial. The buſineſs therefore of the Opſimates, the intimate friends 
of Catilius, wat to provide a proſecutar and an advocate, and judges,” 
through whoſe prevaricatien, eloquence, and ' iniquity, he might be 
ſure to eſcape ; eſpecially as the moſt eminent Puitiuis the Conſu- 
lars, the Chiefs \'6f the. Honrsr, were to appear to his character, and 


wr A Sardis enen £ 3 eee ee eee ee we e 


par le grand Marius; & iI füt accuſe" br s «6 qu'elle avoit” ets "acculte us ende! 
«a concuſſion, ctmme en a vu dans les let- ment.“ 4, 1 N het 1, „ 
tres x & xi. de g liyrg, Catilias avait en- * This is the eminently learned man, ho, 
© cre ẽtẽ gceuſẽ d avoir eu commerce a , at Cicero's requeſt, undertook to write the 
ene Veſlale; mais Ci etren ne parle point hiſtory of (icero's Conſulſhip, and to praiſe 


e ce cette accuation,- parceque cette Veſtzle his c:ndu@ beyond its merit. Ep. Fam. 12. 


« ctoit ſur de ſa ſemme, & qu'il ſoppoſe Ad Att. iv. 6. 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. | 2329 
make his panegyric, It is a great pity, that we have not the oration 
which Cicero had prepared in defence of Catiline's hacking to pieces 
Marius Gratidianus, the Orator's near kinſman, and carrying the bloody 
head, plenum anime & ſpirits, through the ſtreets, to make a preſent 
of it to Sy/la, The fact being conteſſed “, the Orator's taſk was only - vid. ſup. 
to ſhew, that it was a glorious action, and highly beneficial to the Re- P- 3 ny 
ublic, | | SEE | | R 
n I paſs now to the examination of that charge againſt Czfar, which is ſo 
often repeated by modern writers of Roman hiſtory. He 1s repreſented as 
forming projects, even from his early youth, to overturn the Cominonzwealth, 
invade the liberties of bis fellow-citizens, enſlave bis country, and. to do, 
nobody knows what ! © Czſar's whole life,“ ſays Cicers's Engliſh hiſtorian, Midd. p. 
ce made it probable that there could hardly be any plot in which he had not ſome ***' 
« ſhare.” Yet of his evil diſpoſitions before Ciceros Conſulſfiip, or even 
at that time, there is not the leaſt ſhadow of evidence produced But, in- 
ſtead of proper proof, we have his ſpeaking honourably of bis aunt and of his 
wife at their funerals, his erecting, when Ædile, the ſtatue of Marius, and 
his eſpouſing the popular party, againſt the faction of Sy/la's cut-throats, and 
the creatures of his uſurped deſpotiſm. 0 | aerger 
In order to ſet this matter in a true light, let us conſider the import of 
the words Republic, Free- State, Conſtitution, when they are uſed in felatinig 615 
the hiſtory of theſe times. V 
Ciceros Engliſh hiſtorian, in a treatiſe which he publiſned on the: Roman 
Senate, contends, that, by the original Conſtitution of the government, p. 33. & 
« even under the kings, the collective body of the People Was che real 
« ſovereign of Rome, and the dernier reſort in all eaſes.“ And that 
even in the moſt outrageous © inſults on the authority of the Senate, P. 223. 
<« though the honegft of all ranks loudly inveighed againſt them and de- 
< teſted the authors of them as men of dangerous views, who aſpired to 
<« powers that threatened the liberty of the City; yet none ever pretended io 
« fay, that the ats tbemſelves were illegal, or that the PRO LEH Bud hot e 
as 2 6 right, by the very Conſtitution of the Republic,” to-command and nag] 
* whatever they thought expedient.” - gift peanut alt {ain 4 
And the ſame writer tells us, that, before Cicero's 'Confulſhip, this De- ib i; 
mocracy had been changed by Sy/la into an Ariſtocrac. ly bg | 
« Jylla having ſubdued all who were in arms againſt him, was now Midd. Life 
< at leiſure to take his full revenge on their friends and adherents ;) in of Cie. p. 


- 


3T6)17 v2 91 


which, by the deteſtable method of a proſcription, of which be was the 

<« firft inventor, he exerciſed a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 

<« practiſed in cold blood, in that, or, perhaps, any other City. The 

<« proſcription was not confined to Rome, but carried through all the 

<« towns of Italy, where, beſides the crime of party, which was pardoned 
to none, it was fatal to be poſſeſſed of money, lands, or à pleaſant Salluſt.xv. 

„ ſeat; all manner of licence being indulged to an inſolent army, of : * m 
_ Yor. Ill. | | Uu e carving 25 
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Plut. in 
Syll. p. 32. ; 


De Roman Hiſtory. Book VIIT. 


« carving for themſelves what fortunes they pleaſed. —As ſoon as the 


* proſcriptions were over, and the ſcene grown a little calm, L. Flaccus, 
being cheſen Inter- rex, declared Syila Didzator for ſettling the fate of 


4 zhe Republic, without any limitation of time, and ratified «whatever he 


« had done, or ſpould do, "by a ſpecial Law, that impowered bim to put 
« any Citizen to death; without bearing or trial. This office. of DierArox, 
< „hich in early times Rad oft been of ſingular ſervice to the Repub- 
eic in caſes of difficulty and diſtreſs, was now grown odiouſ and ſuſpected 


in the "preſent tate of "ty" Wealth and power," as dangerous to "the public 


Vell. Pat. 
ui. 28. 


4" Hiberty,” and for that reaſon” had been wholly diſuſed, and laid aſide, 


4+ for'one” hundred and twenty years; ſo that Flaccus's Law was' the pure 


ler of force and terror; and though pretended to be made by the 


le, Was uttttly deteſted by them. Sylla, however, being inveſted 


Vit with abſolute authority; mole many uſeful regulations for the better 
er bf the OO * And bythe plenitude of his power changed 


Ts) 


cc \ * 


„i preat" mehre the" nde bg es af it, rom 4 democratical io an 


0 . 


< 'ariftocraticaF form, by adrancing the prerogative of the Senate, and 
4 le 7 7 of the People: He took fromthe Equeſtrian order the 


| 1 dr . bad enjoyed frum the time of the Gracchi, 
$ 4 


=, Ty Selle! fee of the right of chufing 

kt Tab Gt" in be tolleges" of pricfts, bur alone all, be 
T Ba 5 in e be Tribunes," which had been tb chief 
2 ral their fur be made then. incapable of am other 
e ter r. 77 22 ar "reftratiied the liberty of appealing to them; 


i fob 70 4565 capital privilege,” "of propoſing Laws io the People; 


% and leg them Rbrbing Buf thei negative; or, as Cicero ſays, rb power 
4 e of 1 bel, Pie, not of 92 100 ng any one. - But that he might not be ſuſ- 
tial 1 tyranny. and a total ſubverſſon of the 


4 ane he Eee the C onſuls to be choſen in a regular manner, and 


to govern, as uſual, in all the ordinary affairs of the City: whilſt he 
« ent | himſelf in reforming the diſorders of the State, by putting 


L His het Laws if execution; and in difributing the: confiſcated lands of the 


d dberſe party" among Bis Erie So that the RxpUBLie ſeemed to be 


once more SETTLED on a LEGAL BASIS, and the Laws and judicial pro- 
ceedings one to flouriſh in the Forum. 
After giving chis account of Slla's uſurpation anc tyranny, and hes 


oc relating his en d, the e has theſe very curious paſſages: 


$1560 1n8mardilisgq tom Stufung eule of 3 ans 545, 

e The hiſtorian, when he ce that thein- the us of the. e Ae had 
moder une pexner H the Jrilente iad been the been wholly og by, the ambition, 
chief ſource of all 3 — at Ram, avarice, and 77 of the Ariſtocratic 
ſeems to have forgot that the ſame; immode- faction, Cicero's bengſi men, his goad Citizens. 

rate power had Iikeuiſe been abe only /aurce See Iurroduction to. the fourth book of - this 
of the real liberty, the faq virtue, the. con- ov end 1 to the. ms 
queſts, and the glory of the Republic 3 and that 


64 Sa 0 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 

* Sylla had one felicity peculiar to himſelf, of being the only man in hiſto- 
<« ry, in whom the edjum of the maſt barbarous * cruelties was, extinguiſhed 
« by the glory of. his great acts. Cicero, though he had a good opinion of 


331 


Midd. p. 


50. 


“his cauſe, yet deteſted the inbumanity of his victory, and never ſpeaks of bim Pe Fin. 


« with reſpect, nor of his government, but as a proper tyranny ; calling him 
% amaſier of three moſt peſtilent vices, luxury, avarice, and cruelty.” . 

Notwithſtanding the peculiar felicity abovementioned, Cicero, we ſee, 
remembers Sylla's inbumanity, and never ſpeaks of him with reſpect; and 


* As ſaan as Sylla was dead, the old diſſenſions, that had been ſmo- Midd. p. 


t thered a while by the terror of his power, burſt out again into a flame, 
between the two factions, ſupported ſeverally by the two Conſuls, ©. 
ͤCatulus and M. Lepidus, who were wholly, oppolite to each other in 


312, 


De Off. ii. 


50. 


_ © party and politics. Lepidus reſolved at all adventures, to rg/cind; the 


< afts-of Sylla, and recal the. exiled Marians ; and began openly, to ſolicit 
_ <.the People; to ſupport; him in that reſolution; but hig attempt, though 
e plauſidls, was factious and unſeaſonable,.. tending to averturn THE PRESENT 
„ SETTLEMENT ef the; REPUBLIC, vobich, after; its late wounds and 
<< laſs of civil blood. wanted nething\ſo much as reſt and quiet, to recover 
<< a tolerable degree of ſtrength. That is to ſay, Hula s gang of robbers 
and murderers wanted nothing ſo muchas public peace and, quiet, that 
they might have ng diſturbance in the enfoyment of their plunder. and 
depredations. And Catulus, the collegue of Lapidus, being one of 
that gang, and being aided by the reſt, diſappointed all his 


— 


though, “ he had with him ſeveral of the chief Magiſtrates, and! the 


_ © gaod wiſhes: of, all che Tribunes,, and, of all the Popular party; in 
whale minds jhe adium of Sylla's cruelzies was 10 extingw/hed by the, glary of 
uch N IVR 


_ P. re 
bis great ats. 1-151 18 DR X Luz No nd 
as. factions, (in the 


2 Ind 73H 
But whoever, might diſlike Has eſtabliſhment, if 2 (in 
opinion of the hiſtorian, above cited) to ſalicit the, People to make; am altera- 
lion init. M q- q 1 td 291 tls ni Isst es 4443/08. O 

The very ingenious M. Crevier is of the fame opinion, Speaking of 
that e ſentence. pronounced by Cætulus, on opcaſion of, Ceſar's crect- 
ing the ſtatue of Marius — Cæſar no longer under mines, but. openty.. 


* 
. 


8 o 
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4 M de PAbbe de St. Real ſpeaks to the jour Sylla PIdole des Romains. On oublia 
ſame effect; only he imputes the oblivion, into tout le ſang de la preſtriptiom 3 pour ne. ſe refſou- 
which Syl/a's cruelties were caſt; to his a B- ,-wenir:que de la fiberti remus; & on vit en lui 
DICATION alone, ; 4 Pexemple d'un uſurpatehr Ie plus violent, & 

FPylla, par un retour 1 ennuyẽ de le plus ſanguinaire, mort paiſiblement dans 
vengeance, de pouybir, de ſang & de com- fon lit, 4 ador dt ous otro Exs. 
mandement; moins peut ẽtre par moderation, [ Theſe laſt words are mere romance, as the 
& par grandeur d' ame, comme on Va ton- whole ſequelof the hiſtoryevinces.] 8187 T T4 
Jours publie, que par inquiẽtude; s'aviſa de avoit toujours ẽtẽ bon Republicein, on Pau- 
qꝗuitter ſa Dictature & l' Empire, & de remettre roit moins aime, n après avoir ſub- 
le commandement entre les mains des Conſuls: jugue fa patrie, il lu 
Changement prodigieux, qui rendit des ce liberté. Tome iii. p. 61. 

5 | | U u 2 | the 


* 


Vid. ſup. 


artacts p. 305f. 


lui a plu de lui rendre la 


— —— — 


— 


3 3 2 
Tome XI. 
P. 265. 


P- 323. 


De Roman Hiiſtory. Book VIII. 
tbe Republic,-—- The reflection was juſt, The government was at that time 
* founded upon the Laws and Inſtitutions of Sylla, and it was not poſſible to 
, revive the party of Marius Ii. e. the popular party] without introdu- 
cing a general ſubverſion of all things.” 

Again, We have ſeen, that Hlla had deprived them [the ſons of the 
A proſcribed] of the capacity of holding dignities, and of being admitted 
into the Senate. This was very hard: but Sylla & Inſtitutions were then 
1 the hafis of the government, and it was impoſſible 3 him, with. 
tout putting the whole State into confuſion. The Conſul ¶ Cicero] was 
. ö obliged to p e cheir r ee e hour e mee it 
« med... i e 


77. ĩ ͤ . ² td th iahar ids reaſon 


| he aſſigns for thinking that Catalus poke wiſtiy, and Cicero acted juitly 


5 


2 211. 
p- 1 8 


p. 210. 


ges p. 
329, 


333 anſtances mentioned; could: have no place in the minds of Cutulus 

h becauſe, im fact, the Laws and [Inftiturions of Cylla, were not 
the 5 Wee of the government, when Catulus uttered his widow in 688; nor 
1 2 bn the demand made by the ſons of the proſeribed, in 

L481 43H ens cl fi. 433.) 10 900 917 

» NT * rincipal Laws and Inſtitutions «ti H thoſe that odcemed 
- theicon — the government, had been abrogated ſome years be- 
ia The 3 ——— in the RO privileges of the 
Tribunate : to the PzoyLE had been reſtored the of ihe Tre rh of eleling 


tbe pricfts;; 1 een had been ere the . right 0 Judt 
cat ue 2 oF 05 ane 285 15% 0 Art x 125 os 


4 — praftce of oboe e row; enden infltad of 
Eight, ro fupply the numerous vacancies in the'Sehate; (mhoſe-comple- 
ment af members Sila had much enlarged. ſcaree any tlüng remained of 
his innovations, but che nero Sexators, whom: ee 2h er 
them rich, in the manner deſcribed * above. AY 1 Hool 
Theſe ruffians and their creatures were Cicero 5 8 and their 
ſettlemens in the poſſeſſion of all the power of the State was the ſertiement, 
—_—= he wn ſoczealons to maintain and preſerve ; and-which the fons of 
ptoferibedohads they been reſtered (as equity required) to a capacity 


| wy holding public dignities, and: of being admitted into the Senate, might 


Vert. Rev. 
Rom. I. 
XIil. 


ibly-bave endangered. As Cæſur had no zeal for the preſervation of 
pp but was for reinſtating the children of the proſcribed'in the 
vights und prinileges they were boun to, we Tec in what ſenſe he was, at this 


time, an enemy to the REPUBLIC. 


ee here add Neue daerbunt af the State of Rome, when Cicere 


was nſul. 10 Aa oi bs 
. Debauchery, laxury, I and their natur il conſequence, ve 
« birth to Catiline's conſpiracy : "the exceſſive ambition f len ae * 
1 men ſtrengthened i it, at a time when Rome bad ſcarce. any thing left of 


£342 ab ig TOC VE 357 


YC 3 government, beſides the bare name. The great ones alone 


i E « reigned | 
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< reigned with abſolute authority, The whole adminiſtration was centered 
4 ina few families, who handed the Conſular dignity about from one to 
8 another 2. A ſmall number of Citizens, by turns, diſpoſed of the 
* command of the armies, as alſo the government and revenues of the 
< provinces. | They being arbiters of peace and war, and accuſtomed to 
the homages and honours that go along with ſovereign power, it hap- 
" Pened vory ſeldom, that any of them, at the quitting of their great 
places, could aaſily veſolve to return to à private life, becauſe this 
« would put chan ugain upon a level with their Fellow. Citizens. Some 
„ gained the affection of their ſoldiers, either; by a remiſſnbſs in military 
« diſcipline, or by ſelf-intereſted liberalities. Others bought with-large 
*« ſums the votes of the people, t raiſe themſebors, or their creatures, 70 
<« be chief poſts.) Thoſe that were; out · bribed, and loſte the day; feaſed 
e their envy, by erideavouring ao render the power!:of their rivals ſuſ- 
2 5 and en on ah ans at the RE) INC 
ace; Ao 21 DITINU Mund ADOW AWB « 
If — be a true account of the Raman eee n dib 
ſtration in the time of Cicero, can this nominal! RepusLic be called Rame 
in its Hree- State? the RepuBtic au itt unaint Formrand Conſtitation? Let 
this is thatrReevatzozcofr: whidh, as:i$crivi were in! its perfect: ſtate, vid. ſup. 
Ciceros. Engliſh Mais: e y e IO hedo, , thus? IN | 
writes: 8 13 1914 nf Dio 130 DE 39 * NEOUV an 
As to his pudiie — no man was ever a more determined vol. II. p. + Wh 
« PATRIOT, or a warmer lover of his country than he. His whole cha- 562+ | 8 
racer, natural Beer choice of life and principles, made its true 
% intereſt inſeparable from his o.]. His general view; therefore, was al- 
<« ways:one and the ſame, to ſupport rt the peace and liberty of the Republic, 
* in that Furm and Conſtitution of it which rbeir anceſtors had delivered down 
"0 -- them. He looked von that as the only Ter N on di 166 it could be 
* u = 58% 15 ligt brig. zrigtt 15 TEST 4 
| 8 that he was not of this mirid len l 5 _ \Rul- 
lugs Agrarian Law, nor when he rejected the petition of the ſons of the 
roſcribed ; for then he thought Hias Laws and ane The only Vid. ap. 
25 afis upon which the government could ſtanßc. Ws 
That Cicero, to the time of his attaining the Conſulſhip,' never hack 
any view in his Bic conduct, but bis own'"mrereft and elevation, is abun- 
dantly manifeſt from ſo much of his hiſtory as has been nd in the fore- 


Jing. > OL 


1 Ciceros defiivnt0-thb Comſalſpip, who was alarmed with the pkg of a ele 
a New-man, and whoſe promotion is _ ſpiracy ready to break out, of uchick the dour- 


aſcribed to his merit, might ſeem to o tezan Fulvia bad, to n, perſons, given 
what is here ſaid, if dae had not m 9 hints and i intimations. K 15 
2 that the elevation of the Orator to hat d See a citation in p. 205, from Middle 
dignity, was but an exception from a general tons Life of Cicero. 
: e, * chiefly owing to the public's being 


gaing 


384 


| 
* 
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65 g NT What his views were in his public condult during his Ma- 
rac 


and after the expiration of it, we ſhall know by impartially con- 
ering his Conduct. But che ſecret of all his politics and patriotiſm is 


Midd. vol. ſufficiently divulged by his panegyriſt, where he ſays, It is certain there 
1. P. 159. 0 was not a man in the Republic ſo particularly engaged, both by principle 


See 
Midd. 
Treat. on 
the Rom. 
Senate, A 
2836. 107 


— \s = 
T1: 4 ft 327 


A Nie ae em mud 


51 25 


* and intereſt to wiſh well to its liberty,” Ws e. 10 its being abſolutely go- 
290 ie SENATE," under 2 N of cero] “ or who had fo much 
0.1ofe by che e of i (OO he was ORE + Firſt Citizen 

: had the. 8 1 e We ee "the "Chit authority with 

111 0 11 put by civil methods, and ſtood 


Le, 259 
: « e Ped! ef hs Laws * 8 * Wich which Laws * the 9 -: 


quently A Sg as did Cicero. "himſelf, during his Confulſhip, as we ſhall 
pee eſcht! es Aid there 181 har Hy an e 1 in the Roman ſtory, 
— =o the Ned a popalgr man, is not extolted by Cicero for the he- 
roic deed? But Hone Have 4 14 10 55 e 755700 raiſes than Scipio 
G Graceh 4 | e two beſt Citi- 


SF ps that Rome could. ever Boat A oo 
Gone was | 5 e proper Yo erde cone ante Cicero and his 
Fi 


politics, 0 0 ry 3 the degree of credit Which is due to 
8 75 ü Nee _— 01 h have e upon the au- 
tho icerd alone, pts IO men's Chara ers, and. he in. ch from 


| Pref, xix. 


XX. 


1173 


1 Pa — 


2 — eg 1 figeriod of, atone fixty, Rafe, 


the title of it carries nothing more than the Hiſtory of 


which they acted. “ * | 
As do the" nature of my work,” ſays Cicert's e tho 
oa s fe ac it 
ight properly enough be called be hiſtory of Cicero's Times: ſince from 
ge: 15 bee the public! e there was not any thing 
gk! acc tranſagted | the State, in which he did not beaf an eminent 
"that, to Fance 8 whole Work of a piece, I have given à ſum- 
* mary account of i the Roman affairs during the time even of his minority; 
% and" AHI bly to What 1 promiſed in my propoſals,” have carried on a 
that hat J, from 
Cicera Was, born, to 5 10, J Which for th importance 
events, and the di ity of the perſons concerned i in chem, i is by 
5 e a a 0 in br Re: of r " 101 iT + 614 
$44. ecurion. of this delign, I have purſued, as cloſely as could, 
that ery: er which b Ces himſelf had ſketched out, for the mo- 
delt of a complete hiſtory,” where he lays it down as a fundamental 
| 2 That” the writers" Hold wot dare to affirm” what was falſe, or to 


FUE. 


hat... 24s. true ;, nar give any ſuſpicion, . either of favour or diſ- 
$1 7 og Thet, in the relation of fatts, be 2 obſerve the order of 


<6::17me;" and fomerimes" add the deſeription of places; * ſbould firſt explain the 
. chunſels\, then the alis; and, laſtly, the events of things: That in the coun- 
& ſe]s, be ond interpoſe "his own. judgment on the merit of tbem; in the atts, 
« relate not only what was done, but bow it was done; in the events, ſhew 
gi e ſhare chance, or oy or prudence, bad i in them: that be ſhould 

* ae. 


Pref. p. 


XXII. 


reader will Judge occaſipnally. 


5 9 55 100 


through my review of Ciceros writings, Fa val 
nent recourſe was to the other ancients, % Ronte)> and Hasle r "IE; 


ges, which were but ati. > Aer Reo ee i 


Cicero; às well as to 


44 3 portant facts of ancient 
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335 


deſcribed likewiſe the particular charafers of, all the gr reat perſoxs, 1055 beer 


(0 any conſidera! 2 part 1 the . n 7 ſoould dreſs Up: the whole in 2 clear 
And eg able ſtile, without c 4 eBing any ornaments, or Heki any otber preiſe, 


But of perſpicuity. 


« As I have Borrowed my PLAN, ſo I have dr aten my materials alſo from 


'« Cicero ;,; whoſe works, are the muſt authentic monuments that remain tous, 


&'af all the great, irene 40 that age < being the. original | accaunts of one, 
« who himſelf. was pot. 90 'y 4 as. ut a f 2 Prof Aer in them. There 
« 1s not a ſingle. does not give ſome. light as Vid ſup. 
« well into his own. uten as into Wa ” the 7 1 But His fami Rar bet an 
« letters, and, above all, thoſe to e LAG juſtly Be 2775 the, memoirs of ** 


« the times; for they contain not. e abe e of every memorable 
4 Sent but lay open tbe fprings an eh ON 55 425 . 1 bet 9 ocęeded; 
« io that as a APP: Writer, Who 770 in t knew Corn. 
< the merit of thoſe letters, ſays, Ie man 11 Ft: 875 . wil have 10 bc- 2 


Us; obo t nat 73 


eh hat 155 ET 10 hiſtories, 
ch.as hape ern ren of of 
| hay ſais ; LED . te rhe % pride 55 e e 
have 8 ore enoneh to peat eee nd proofs 
24855 icero 18 ſincerity, an teil ea de gree Me in | - 
ſpeaking of the motives and ATPYE of the. Chiefs, if 7 — 752 ſie ps Ain | A 


ö 10 543 3 911 4 


cc Fre e any other "7 o Oh time. ng 
# 
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, ae. . the ee 
e the ruin o Sta 5 rea 
undleſs luxury, | adds, 1 atiline.. had, 


y 3 1811 


4 | The ni Lo — 1 * 2 for {37119 r 1 cranſmized, to us, are 
An not to be re 7 Oo 


ſe of other helps. After I had gon wt 
6 bie ing . to the 2 782 


7” caution, as A 
x 
both Greats and Romans, Who had touched; 1t5 walkas bir toprejudtoay we 
cc upon the affairs of that age. Thoſe ſerved; % of Roman afaire.”. ..: for 4 pil 
« me chiefly to fill up the interſtices of gene · „B. We are not to un derſt oy as 
« ral hiſtory, and to illuſtrate ſeveral paſſe” fad ef allthis Greek ˖itortae wh! Aae, treat- 
ed of Roman affults, but of thols'Griek hiſto- 
ſome ſtories and rians Who have written: of rh rien, I and 
<« circumſtances, which tradition had pre- . who: do. 8 hf {a advantageondly of, Cicero, 


% ſerved, concerning Cicero himſelf, or ire ha as his Engliſh hiſtorian; could 5 :] For: with 
* of the chief actors, whoſe ch regard wo che Himes, fin Which C/erd'ts. not 
«« delineateddlĩã̃ „ hon concerned; and when yehive a fab hy- 


<< Butthe.Greet hiſtorians, Xt 2 
« feſſedly of theſe times,  Plutarch, Appian, 
Dio, though they are all very aſcful for 


potheſis to ſupport, j ove Gredawki/forign . 


1% Ge of greater. authority with us than 
Latin writer together. WBadletan eton 8 * — 
See Ob- 


tiſe of the Roman Senate, p. 20. 


ec hiſtory, which would otherwiſe have been 


ſervations, c. p. 80. ] 


x 


a City 


46 


Naur. xxũi· bred, that he promiſed himſc 
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a City it was not difficult to, a band of needy profligates, who attended 


him as guards to his perſon: that he had been very aſſiduous in ſeeking in- 


timacies with young perſons chiefly, whoſe minds being ſoft and pliable 
were eaſily moulded to what : faſhion he pleaſed : that ſome of theſe he 
provided with harlots; others with horſes and dogs; and ſpared no coſt 
to gratify the favourite paſſions, whatever they were, of his followers, The 
young men, thus ſeduced, and made indigent by ſquandering their for- 
tunes, he trained up to every kind of wickedneſs ; with fearleſs impudence 
to become falſe witneſſes ; forged deeds; and not to ſtick even at murder; 
which they ſometimes committed without provocation, without temptation, 
and merely to keep their hands in exerciſe *. 7 | 
Depending on the aid of theſe his friends and aſſociates, he formed a 


deſign to overturn the government, and raiſe himſelf to ſupreme power. 
| Andic is ſaid, that his ſcheme was not without a foundation of probabili- 
Ttaly being drained in a manner of regular forces; Pompey at a great 
ance, with the beſt army of the empire; all things quiet at home; the 


Senate in a careleſs ſecurity ; and he himſelf in great hopes of obtaining 
the Conſulſhip. But it was chiefly from the ſupport of Hlla's veteran ſol- 


Cic. pro diers, whoſe cauſe he had always eſpouſed, and among whom he had been 
ſacceſs in his enterprize. Theſe, to the 


number of about 100,000, had been ſettled in the ſeveral colonies and di- 
ſtricts of 7taly, in the poſſeſſion of lands aſſigned to them by Sy//a,. which 
the generality had fince waſted by their vices and luxury; fo that they 

wanted another civil war to repair their ſhattered fortunes. 


EN About the Beginning of June (689) in the. Conſulſhip of L. Cæſar 
and C. Fignlus, Catiline began to open his project to his confidents; to 
each of them at firſt alone: and having ſounded them ſufficiently, ſo as to 


perceive their ſeveral tempers and diſpoſitions, he called together all thoſe 
who were the moſt diſtreſſed in their affairs, and the moſt deſperately bold; 


. judging it now adviſeable to. ſpeak. to them in a body. In this afſembly, 


there were, of Senatorian rank, P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, 
L. Caffins Longinus, C. Cotbegns, P. Sylla and S. Sylla, (the ſons of Ser- 
wins "Sylta) L. Varganteins, 2. Annius, M. Porcius Lecca, L. Beftia, and 


FN. B. We are to ſuppoſe that Cariline had 
the kill to do all this, and to perpetrate num- 
berleſs other crimes (during a courſe of more 

than twenty years igacy) in ſuch a way, 


as did not render him, in -appearance, un- 
worthy ef the friendſhip of the nE, C. 


tulut, and the ConsuLanrs, &c.—For Ci- 
cero himſelf, with all his penetration, was once 


almoſt deceived by him, ſo as to take him for 
4 good Citizen, à lover of hangft men, a firm 


and faithful friend, Me ipſum, me inquam, 


quondam ille) pene decepit, cum & civis ili 


bonus E optimi  enjnſque cupidus, & firmus 
amicxs & fidelis vidererur. Cujus ego facinora 
oculis prius quam opinione, manibus ante, 
quam ſuſpicione, deprehendi. Cujus in mag- 
nis eatervis amicorum, ſi fuit etiam Caſas, 
magis eſt, ut ipſe moleſtè ferat erraſle fe, ſicut 
nonnumguùm in codem homine me erroris 
arer pernites, quam at iſtias amicitia crimen 
reformidet. Clio, 6. One of the arti- 
cles in the charge againſt Cælius, was, that he 
had lived in ip with Catiline, 


3 | 9. Curins : 


Club 206 = Fl 
2, Gurius: Of the Equeſtrian'order, M. Fulvius Nobilior, L. Statilius, P. 


Gabinius Capito, and C. Cornelius. 3 | | 
VLentulus was deſcended from a Patrician branch of the Cornelian Midd. p. 


received a dangerous wound. The grandſon, by the favour of his noble 3 


V 
Cet begus, of an extraction equally noble (being of the Cornelian fa- jur. Sat. 


. 
* 


romiling. great ſervices, was reſtored to the Ciry. After Oils death, ap. 355. 
eat an influence, that, while 


the hardineſs to infult, and even wound the Proconſul . Metellus pre sulla, 
Pius. But the inſolence of his conduct, and the infamy of his life, gra- 3. 
dually diminiſhed, and at laſt deſtroyed his credit; when, finding him- 


maſſacring their enemies within the City. The reit of the conſpirators * 
were not leſs illuſtrious for their birth. The two Syllag were nephews ES 
1. : 


2 
1 
: 
[4 
1 
. 
ö 
1 
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but was dnkived for bribery 4 and Cafivs was a itor for it with 
Cicero v hifi In ſhort, boy were all of the ſame and * 
ter; men whom diap: pointments, ruined fortunes, ane e had pre- 
pared for any deſign againlt the State; and all whoſe hopes of eaſe and 
r depended en a change of affairs, and the fubverſion of the 
1 [7. 4. Of the preſent Anſtocraq or Olgarchy.] 
uh wehe were joined many from the colonies and principle towns 


| of 4 men of family and intereſt in their ſeveral countries. There 


were. like wiſe ſeveral other . e engaged in this conſpiracy, but with 


more caution and i{ecregy excited to * not by Want, or diſtreſs, = 
of any. Nl. but by the e lawleſs. ower 
„Catiline having aſſem at bis on houſe 1 0 firſt-rate heroes: 


above- named, them into a private part of it, and there, in a ſpirited 
harangue, repreſented te them. . that the government was fallen entirely 


* into the hands of Nn theſe held kings and princes their 


5, tributaries; chat hole nations paid taxes to rh. while all the reſt of the 
ee e, i ant „on brave eber, cemzined without inte- 
<.xeft ox auth 1 as A cotitemptible mob, the 
<, flaves f tho > 45 pre Fries Hügbt te be a terror A aull it not 
he better ta 45 55 graue atlenpc, Iban 16 live the- {port of ſuch men's 
H inſalence Sr have pouctly at bome-and- debts dag our condition is 
e bad, ann exfebations: :wwarſe; Rouſe then to ation... I call the Gadi to 


0 nn,, tbet: fusceſt 40 in our Bands. 0 Nathing bing: i wanting but 0 make 


<<, the att Dro g04-have.fo e wiſhed: for is nate witbin (your 
3 ru ee e e e eee "uf a>. 
©. gay v bg of + ay 

His aſſociates, 885 þ (being ; wretched, deſtitute of all things, 
even of every honeſt hope) they were pleaſed with the gar]. DAE, neral, 
of - throwing the -State into confuſion, as waging ſome 
how or other turn to their benefit; N Tp, that he ge Yr a. litthe 


more particular concerning the terms on which t 11 were to etigage i 5 | 


the enterprize, by ago Which ep pend for carry 


on, and the advantages they were to expect Catiline ad 
them an abolition of their debts; the proſeription of their Ns tar enemies, 


and f tbe rich; plunder in abundance; in ſhort, every advantage 5 
conqueſt and uncentrouled | 


wer- could: give. He told them, that Pi ſo 
with an army in Hither Sum, and P. Sitius Nuctrinus, with anot 


in Mauritania, were both engaged in the undertaking : That C. Anto- | 


ies, whom be. hoped. to have for his callegue in | he Contullbig, was 


there were at ae who have \ promoned 5 3 whatſoever and 
AE Gahe not unacquainted with the he hoped, in caſe the conſpiracy ſucceed- 
book ; and that to N the 3 of Pam- ed, to himſelf, without much difficulty, 
„whom he hated, and who was then at the r Salli. 
d of a great army, he would willingly his 
| "Ws 
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his intimate friend, and deſperately diſtreſſed in his affairs; and that, in con- 
junction with him, he would, as ſoon as they ſhould enter upon their office, 

begin the execution of the great deſign. He reminded them of the rich fruits, 
which ſome there preſent had reaped from $yllzs victory And when 
he perceived that his difcourſe had raiſed the ſpirits of the whole company, 
and filled their minds with pleaſing hopes, he prefſed them to be active 
in promoting his intereſt at the egen e aun then diſmifſed 
the Aſſembly s. a D 


In this conſpiracy was 2. ge a m of Wbt family; but Weg | 


for his | ſcandatous conduct, had been expelled the Senate by the Cen- 
fors. Deſperately audacious he was, yet had not more boldneſs thai? 
levity; for whatever he heard he diſcloſed; he could not conceab even his 
own crimes in à word, he confidered neirher what he ſaid nor what he did. 


There had been, for a _ time, a criminal intercourſe between him ahd 


Fuboiay a lady of quality. He had ruined his fortune by 3 
his liberality to her; and ſo ſoom as. ſnie percelved that he Was poor, he 
found: himſelf deſpiſed. i-Emparient under this diſgrace; he began no. 
to talk big, ant to boaſt of monntains'of gold, which he ſhould? foon' 
be maſter of; and, ſometimes, inſtrad of tlie humble ſuitor, the fabmiſc 
ſive lover, he on the. fierce tyrant; threatening vo ad her, if - ſhe 
would not be:obfequious to his pleaſure. This ch of ſtyle made her 
curious to knom the made fg of . She very ſoon got che ſected out of him 
and whether ſhe” ſmall r of the prorniſes of a ruinecd lover, 
or had no o anc of ele rize managed by debaiidhees;" and giddy, 
e . too much of comme humane to 

prove of deteltable EA ſhe diſchoſed what ſhe had learne to ſbve: 
= perſons of diſtinctiun; but without mentioning” fer zathor; -The 
rumour of e plot, ready tor break out, produced: a forward-difpo- 
ſiriori, Univerfally, to . (Cirero, His abilities being 
well known, and he being ee of the candidates. For before this; 
almoſt all the nobles ſtorrmed through 
dignity would in a manner be 
being a ww man, ſhould be irveſted Weed "yy n e me. — 
t e pride and N 


s Some bar bog n a b. 74 base ing pig ec org 
part to his aſſdciates hig whole purpoſe, till ke in ſo abo Mi N 
had firſt ſworn them to ſecrecy ; and that, be- Oey k hbaye are Sought that this a 
fore he tendered them the oath, he cauſed a e inventions of Cicero 
bowl of wine, mixed with human blood, 2 gien , who, — — 
be handed round from one to another (aſter the conſpirators, ſought to allay the odium _— 


. * 2 1 * 


manner aſal at ſolemn factifices,}. of which, 
when they had all past 
know that his deſign in this execrable cere- 
mony was to bind tliem the more tIAly do mu- 


he let them 


fell upon him ſor py 
out — % For a N . e jr pon could 


ec never meet avith any þ 0) 7 the a; propor- 
6 tioned to the unf. 4.7 F 
X X 2 F : * 1 Accord- 


139 


envy. and thought tiat the Confular Vid. fupra. | 
faned, if hey: deſerving as he was, yet P. 235 


340 De Roman Hiſtory. - Book VIII. 
X. R. 699% Accordingly, the Centuries, with one voice, proclaimed M. Tullius Cicero 
Bet- Chr. the firſt Conſul (giving him C. Antonius for a Collegue 3) a heavy blow, 
389 Conf. which very much ſhocked the generality of the Conſpirators. Cailne's | 
ury, however, abated not in the leaſt; he exerted himſelf every day more 
and more: provided magazines of arms in all the moſt commodious places 
of Ttaly; borrowed money either on his own credit, or that of his friends, 
and tranſmitted it to Feſulæ, in Etruria, to one Manlius, a bold and ex- 
perienced centurion, who, having enrolled a conſiderable body of men, 
waited only his orders to take the fleld. 5 | 


5 ' 4 . 


It is ſaid, that, about this time, Catiline gained to his intereſt a great 
number of men of all ranks; and ſome women too, who had once been 
able to ſupport a vaſt expence by proſtitution, . but who, when age had put 
an end to their gains without leſſening their luxury, had contracted heavy 
debts: By their means he hoped to engage the City ſlaves to ſet the City on 


— 
. 


fire. Theſe women were likewiſe to draw. their huſbands into the plot or 


„ AT oa 6 e FE - $8. 145 LE. . | 
Catiline, notwithſtanding theſe meaſures taken for war, declared him- 
ſelf a candidate for the next year's Conſulſhip; and renewed his efforts with 
Mid. p. greater vigour than ever to obtain it; hoping, if he ſhould beichoſen, to 

e e Aman uaueS — | 18 ; | 
govern, Antonius as he . pleaſed. He purſued! his pretenfion by ſuch 
open methods of, bribery, that Cicero publiſhed 4 new law your it, with 
the additional penaliy of a ten year's exile, prohibiting likewiſe all ſhews of 


"SEES. 


Plut. in to deliberate on an affair of ſo great importance: and the day following, 
Sic. iu. in à full houſe, Be called upon Catiline to clear himſelf of this charge; where, 
ren. 25, without denying or exculing it, he bluntly told them that there were two 
. _ _ bodies in the, Republic, meaning the Senate and the People, the one of them 
infirm. with a weak head, the other firm without a bead; which laſt had ſo 

well deſerved of bim, that it ſhould never want a bead while be lived. He had 

made a declaration of the ſame kind, and in the ſame place, a few days be- 

fore, hen, upon Cato's threatening. him with an impeachment, he fiercely re- 

- plied, that if any flame ſhould be excited in his fortunes, he would extinguiſh it, 


4 1 


not with water, but kg ruin. 


At the Conſular Election, which came on preſently after this, Cicero 


apprehending, there yould be an attempt to aſſaſſinate him in the Field 
of Mars, took care to throw back his gown, and let the People ſee a ſhining 
breaſt-plate, which he. wore under it: a precaution which deeply im- 
printing on the Multitude a ſenſe of the common danger, prevented, as 

! 5 88 | STA he 
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he told Catiline afterwards to his face, his deſign of killing not only him, X. R. 690 · 
but D. Junius Silanus, and L. Licinius Murena, who were declared Con- Be. Chr. 
ſuls elect. V = = . 

Catiline, thus a ſecond time repulſed, and breathing nothing but re- 
venge, was now eager and impatient to execute his grand plot. With 
this view he diſpatched C. Manlius, then at Rome, to Feſulæ, and the adja- 
cent parts of Etruria; Septimius to the territory of Picenum; C. Julius into 
Apulia; and others to different places, where he thought they might be moſt 
ſerviceable to his deſign. At the ſame time, he was buſily employed 
in contriving the moſt effectual means to murder the Conſul, and ſet fire 
to the City. He poſted armed men in convenient places; was himſelf 
always armed; ordered his followers to be ſo too; was ever preſſing them 
to be upon their guard, and prepared for action: Day and night he 
paſſed without ſleep, and in a hurry; and yet was unwearied with his 
never- ceaſing toils. 4 | : 


| . 01 70 HEN NET £ 1 8 ny ; 2 3 
Of all theſe meaſures for war, maſſacres, and conflagrations, Cicero plut. in 
received intelligence from Craſſus who, with M. Marcellus and Metellus Cic. & in 
Scipio, came to his = e nidnight, 


4 % 


were directed to other Senators. Craſſus opened his own, and finding in it 
an exhortation to him to quit Rome, See Catiline was ſoon to make great 
havock there, he immediately carried all the letters to the Conſul; who 
thereupon convened the Senate, and delivered them, each according to its 
Direction. Being read aloud to the Aſſembly, they were found to contain 
advices of the ſame import as thoſe to 22 z and it was at this time, 
(the 21ſt of October) and upon this occaſion that the Senate, by a de- 
cree, ordered the Conſuls to take care that the Republic received no Detri- 
ment. Catiline, nevertheleſs, on the ſixth of November, ſummoned the prin- 
cipal Coniſpirators to meet him in the dead of night, at the houſe of M. 
Porcius Lecca. q 1 „ | 

At this meeting it was reſolved, that Catiline ſhould put himſelf at. 
the head of the troops in Etruria, that Rome ſhould be fired in many a 
places at once, and a maſſacre begun at the ſame time; that in the Midd. p. 
conſternation of the fire and maſſacre, Catiline ſhould be ready with his 175. 
Tuſcan army, to take the benefit of the public confuſion, and make him- 
ſelf maſter of the City; where Leniulus, in the mean while, as firſt 
in dignity, was to preſide in their general councils; Caſſius to manage cic. pro 
the affair of firing it; Cethegus to direct the maſſacre. But the vigi- -— 92 


lance of Cicero being the chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Catiline 2 


IC. 


u Plutarch, ina moſt romantic ſtrain, writes, ſons of Pompey, who were to be kept as ho- 
that in this maſſacre the wwho/e Senate was to ſtages to 8 a peace and reconciliation 
be cut off, and all the Citizens, except the with the fa 5 | | 


ther, : 
| Was. 


— . — — 


— — ——— 
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wig was very defirous to ſee him taken off before he left Rome ; upon which 
L. Vargunteius and C. Cornelius, both Roman Knights (the frſt a Senator) 
* Cont: undertook to kill him the next 8 in his bed, in an carly vifit on 


Cic; in 
Car. 1 


de ne Akterwards confeſſed. 


g. retehce of buſineſs. © They were both 
5 . a his houſe; and knowing his cuſtom of giving free acceſs to all, 
Salluft. e no dbubt of being readily admitted, as C. Co 720, one of che two, 


f his a uaintance, and uſed to 


Syll. 2. No fooner was the meeting over, an Cicero had infor nnrien of all 
chat paffed in it; for iro ſent Fulvia to him, with a punctual account 


of their deliberations. 
* the'chiefs of the City 


houſe, Hiforming 22 hs My 7. 4 lr, bit naming 


pen im arted his intelligence to fome of 


mbled that evening, as uſual, at his 
the men whi were 


to" bebtate it, — the very bout oben they would be at 755 gate; all which 
fell out exactly as he foretold ; for the 7wo Km hor came before break of 


Oe: 5 day, but had the mo cation to find the 


conſptators He dbe Mack of da, I the 
evening; and'on' the ſei e futhmohed che Senate to the Temple of 
In Cat. i. Taper * the 7 ony Were t was not” "uſually" held, 'bur in nt of 

Be alarm. There had been ſeveral debates ' before this on the fame 


Cat. i 4. mittance refufed 70 . 
| The meeting of th Re 


„ weil guarded, and all 4d. | 


JabjeR of Catilin?s treaſons, aud his 'defign of killing the Conſul, and 


a decree” had! zafed; at che mdtion of Cicero, to offer a 
ſcoverer of the plot; if a flave, bis Hberty, 


8 


Sallust. unds; FP if 2 a Citizen, his par 
Fe bn BY 


rot fund cle an 


would name; of M. Le pidus, 9 
ſelf" But none would i mz 


public reward 
and eight hun- 
don, Abd. fixteen Kindred! Yer Cati- 
the conſtant ofeſſtons of his inno- 


deceived' many of ar ranks, repreſenting the Whole as the 
Sk of his enemy Cicero, and offering 950 
viour, and to deliver himſelf to . h 'of 'any v 


to give ſecurity for his beha- 
m 'the' Senate 

Pr#tor Metellus, or of Cicers im- 
and Cicero phinly told Him, That be 


ſhould never think himſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, rb be wur in danger by 
In Cat. i, living in the ſame City with Bim. et Be ſtill kept on the mafk 
3. though he ſtood 8 impeached, by E Pailthas, upon che Plauftan 5 


: — ws dif 
ther affair of no 1 —ů— 


Cic. in the City 2 a deſign te ſurnrimgbe town of Br. 


n on one of the; are 5 83 
five miles of Nome; which 


| weak hive boon of Sngular: ale to hk is in the 
war, and a ſure retreat in all events: But Ci- 


cero was before-hand with him, and the 


apprehenſions of ſuch an attempt had pre- 


. ſent orders to the place to keep a 
vell. Pat. Da gar ; ſo that when Catiline came in 
Li. 26. Fer 14 November to make an aſ- 


fauk, he found them fo wall provided, that 


OOO: 


AF Bledhtd in amo . HV Wen bet Witte when ae epevixatite. 


The Plantian' e itn . by 


Tribune P. Plaumu⸗ 
. 0 M. Lug: and . wks Lag (A. 1 67 = 
| Fo 125 ded thoſe who attempted any þ 


the State or Senate; or uſed any 
— to the Magi „or appeared 
armed. in public upon any ill deſign, or for- 
cibly expelled any perſon from his lawful 
poſſeſſion. The puniſhment aſſigned to the 
convicted was Aque & ignis interdi&iv. Suet. 
& pro i Dio, Hb. Wx. Cic. pro Sext. 


Law, 
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Law, he had the confidence to come to this very meeting in the Capitol V. R. 690. 


which ſo ſhocked the whole Aſſembly, that none even of his acquaintance 


 durſt venture to ſalute bim; and the Conſular Senators quitted that part of the 389 Conf. 
Houſe where be ſat, and left the whole bench clear to bim. Cicero was fo ——— 


provoked by his impudence, that, inſtead of entering upon any buſineſs, 
as he deſigned, addreſſing himſelf directly to Catiline, he broke out into 
a moſt ſeyere invective againſt him; and with all the fire and force of an 
incenſed eloquence, laid open the whole courſe of his villanies, and of his. 


treaſons. | 


« T O what degree then, do you purpoſe, Catilina, to abuſe our pa- In Cat. i. 
« tience? How long imagine with your frantic treaſons to inſult-us ? 1 


“ When ſtop your precipitate career of unbridled audacity? Perceive you 
“ not by the nightly guard on the Palatine, by the watch kept throughout 


« the City, by the general conſternation, by the aſſembling of the SenaTx in 


ce this fortified place, by the looks of the Senators: Perceive you not, I ſay, 
that your dark deſigns are brought to light? Which of us, think you, 


eis ignorant of what you did laſt night, and the night before? where 


« and with whom you held counſel, and what, reſolutions you took ? The 

« Senate knows all this, the Conſul knows all, and yet—Oh ! degenerate 
& times! corrypted manners] the traitor lives; lives, did I fay ? he mixes 
« with the Senate, he ſurveys us, and with his eyes marks out every one 
« whom, he has deſtined, for ſlaughter : whilſt we, magnanimous counſel- 
lors of State, judge that we diſcharge our duty to the Commonwealth, 
« if we eſcape his fury and his ſword. Catilina, the Conſul ſhould, be- 
fore this, have ordered thee away to execution. Did the excellent Pub- 
<« Jius Scipio, the High-Prieſt, did he, a private Citizen, inveſted with no 
« Magiſtracy,. kill Tiberius Gracchus, for only cauſing ſome little diſtur- 
* bance in the government? and ſhall we, the Conſuls, the ſupreme Ma- 
«  ciſtrates, ſuffer Catilina to live; a traitor bent to lay waſte the world, 

e by flaughter and conflagration ? I paſs over; as too remote, the example 
« of Qxintus Servilius. Abala, who, with his Own hand, ſlew Spurius Malius, 
« for attempting a revolution in the State. There once was; I ſay, there 
« once was, in this our Commonwealth, ſuch patriot viftue, that men were 
« animated with a keener reſentment againit a peſtilent Citizen, than againft 


e the moſt implacable foreign enemy. Catilina, we have a-weighty and 


«. awful decree of the Senate againſt thee; the State wants not wiſdom, 


« nor this Aſſembly due authority ; we only, we the Confuls, I ſpeak it 


4 aloud, are wanting in our duty. 


„ Formerly, when the Senate had ordered the Conſul Lucius Opimins: 


«. to take care that the Commonwealth ſuffered no detriment,” not a day inter- 
e yened_ between that order and the death f "Caius \Gracchus, who 


Was fallen only under the ſuſpicion of ſeditious defigns;. though Grac-- 


e chus was deſcended of a father, grand-father, and remoter anceſtors, 


3 all. 
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2 ce all diſtinguiſhed for their ſervices to the State: Marcus Fulvius too, 
6a. aà perſon of Conſular dignity, ſhared the ſame fate, he and his ſons. 
389 Conſ. When, by a like decree, the care of the State was committed to the 
—— < Cenſuls.C. Marius, and L. Valerius, did not L. Saturninus, Tribune of 
e the People, and C. Servilius, the Prætor, fall a ſacrifice to the juſtice of 
Eighteen . their country, without the intervention of a fingle day? But we, for the 
days only © ſpace. of twenty. days, have ſuffered the Senate's authority to remain un- 
Ododter. dctive in our hands, as if it were imperfect: For we too are armed with 
& alike decree, but it reſts among the records like a ſword in its ſcabbard 
< adecree, Catilina, by which you were doomed to immediate death: yet 
& ſtill you live; you live, not to lay aſide your guilty audaciouſneſs, but 
Mercy, Co ript Fathers, is what I am heartily diſpoſed to, but my 
&« conſnence condemns me for inactivity and negligence, at a time when 
« ſuch. tt vs dangers threaten my country. An army formed againſt 
the Republic is already encamped in tay, on the borders of Hetruria : 
< their numbers daily encreaſe; their leader we behold within our walls. 
Should. Auer .thee, Catilina, inſtantly to be ſeized and dragged to 
« execution, chere is reaſon to fear that all good men would cenſure me, 
< not zs. e but as to ſlow. But I have been with-held by a 
« certain reaſon, which ſtill with-holds me. Thou ſhalt then be put to 
«© death, when 1 e is not a man to be found fo wicked, ſo deſperate, ſo 
« like to th rk ho will deny ir to be done juſtly : So long as there 15 one 
„ho dares to defend thee, thou ſhalt live; but live as thou now doſt, 
* ſurrounged by the guards which I have placed about thee the eyes and 
< ears of vie ſhall. Watch thee, as they have hitherto done, when thou 
, oma a i, ; 
i, © "What is it. Cati, , you can now have in view, when neither the 
| 15 ſhades of night can conceal your traiterous aſſemblies; not the walls of 
four houſe hinder the yoice of your treaſon from being heard?“ 
Midd. p. + He then goes on to, give a detail of all that had been concerted by the 
278182, conſpirators at their ſeveral. meetings, to let him ſee, © that he was per- 


f feclly infprmed of eyery, ſtep which he had taken, or deſigned to take; “ 
; and obſerves, & that he {aw ſeveral, at that time in the Senate, who had 
| « aſſiſted at. thoſe meetings. He preſſes him therefore to quit the 


* * - - 


City, and ſince, all his counſels were detected, to drop the thoughts of 
Fires and maſſacres; —— That the gates were open, and no body ſhould 
c ſtop him.” Then running over the flagitious enormities of his life, and 
the ſeries of his traiterous practices, he exhorts, urges, commands him 
to depart, and, if he would be adviſed by him, to go into a volun- 
«. tary exile, and free them from their fears, that, if they were juſt ones, 
they might be ſafer; if groundleſs, the quieter : that though he would 
not put. the queſtion to the houſe, whether they would order him into 
Eo rn Ee 6 + 2, TY TT Daathhent 


* 
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e baniſhment, or not, yet he would let him fee their ſenſe upon it by their B.. 690. 
« manner of behaving while he was urging him to it; for, ſhould he bid 62. 
any other Senator of credit, P. Sextius or M. Marcellus, to go imo exile, 389 Conſ. 
they would all riſe up againſt him at once, and lay violent hands on their 
& Conſul : yet, when he ſaid it to him, by their ſilence, they approved it; 
* by their ſuffering it, decreed it; by faying nothing, proclaimed their con- 
« fent. That he would anſwer likewiſe for the Knights, who were then 
« puarding the avenues of the Senate, and were hardly reſtrained. from 
“ doing him violence; that, if he would conſent to go, they would all 
* quietly. attend him to the gates. ——Yet, after all, if, in virtue of his 
% command, he ſhould really go into banifhment; he foreſaw what an odium 
ehe ſhould draw: by it upon himſelf; but he did not value that, if by his 
< own calamity, he could avert the dangers of the Republic: But there was 
“ no hope that Catilina could ever be induced to yield to the occafions of 
e the State, or moved with a ſenſe of his crimes, or reclaimed by ſhame, 
& or fear, or reaſon, from his madneſs. He exhorts him, therefore, if he 
< would not go into exile, to go, at leaſt where he was expected, into 
« Manlius's camp, and begin the war; provided only that he would carry 
* out with him all the reſt of his crew. That there he might riot 
and exult at his full eaſe, without the mortification of ſeeing. one honeſt 
< man about him. There he might practiſe all that diſcipline to 
* which he had been trained, of Tying upom the ground, not only in 
1 ee his lewd amours, hut of bold and hardy enterprizes: There 
he might exert all that boaſted patience of hunger, cold, and want, by 
„ which, however, he would ſhortly: find himſelf undone:” He then in- 
troduces an expoſtulation of the Repubiic with himſelf, for his. too great 
lenity, in ſuffering ſuch a traitor to eſcape, inſtead of hurrying him to 
immediate death; and he anfwers f E had: tiihught it the: moſt 
« adviſable to put Catilina to death, I. would not hade allowed that Gla- 
64 diator the uſe of one moments li: But chere are ſome: of this 
very order, who either de not ſee the dangers which hang over us, or clſe 
«. difſemble what they ſer; who bye che ſoftneſs of their votes, cheriſſi Ca- 
. filinn's hopes, and. add ſtrength to the e by not beheving it.; 
<. whoſe authority influences many, nov only of the wicked but the weak; 
«<. who, if I had puniſhed" this man as he deſerved, would not have failed 
to cry out upon me for acting th tyrant. Now, Eam perſuaded, that 
When he is once gone into Manliuſ's camp, whither he actually de- 
«. ſighs to go, none can be ſo filhy as not to ſee: there is a plot, none fo 
wicked as not to acknowledge it: Whereas: by taking: off him alone, 
* though this: peſtilence would be ſomewhau checked, it would not be 
<. ſuppreſſed: But when he has thraww himſelf. imo rebellion, and car- 
« ried out his friends along with him, and draum together rhe profligate 
e and deſperate from all parts of the empire, not-only-rhis. ripened plague 
«. of the Republle, but tho very rob and ſeed of allt our evils,. will- be 
el. l. | Yy « extirpated 
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1 1 <4, extirpated with him at once.” Then applying himſelf again to Cataline, 


62. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


he preſſes him once more to leave Rome, and go to Manliuss army. 


389 Conf: Where che Conſul had finiſhed his vehement diſcourſe, Catiline, who 


Salluſt. 


— perfect maſter. of the art of diſſimulation, with A looks and 
voice, begged of the: Fathers not to believe too haſtily what bad been 
againſt him: that. ſuch was his family, and ſuch had been the tenour of bis 


| ahi: He from his. youth up, as might encourage bim to hope for every honour 


ze cuuld aſpire to And it wwas:not to be imagined, that be, a Patrician, whoſe 
anceſtors, as well as bimfelf, had given many proofs of their affection to the Ro- 
man praple, Soul wiſh. to owerturn the government; while Cicero, a Fran- 
gerz avenantonly'\of a bouſe be bad lately bired in Rome, was zealous for its 
— — But, as he was going on to give harſn and abuſive language, 


the Senate interrupted him by a out calling him Paricide, and 
Enemy, 10 dis Cauhfr . 3 to fury and deſpration by this treatment, he 


rich a loud 2 voice, what he had ſaid before to Cato, : 
Sauer Lam rr oumvented; and driven headlong by my enemies, the flame that is 
raiſad ahent. ine nnen commen Wen z andi ruſhed out af the 
Aſſembly: NN DOSES 
And: now: perceiving; it in vain to difſemble. ao hot, he reſolved to 
entet into adtion immediately, before the troops of the Republic were in- 
creaſed;; and accordingiy he left Rome that very night with a ſmall retinue, 
to make the heſt of his towards Etruria. But, before he went off, had 
a ſhort conference with Lantulus, Cetbegus, and others, the holdeſt af the 
conſpirators; which. he preſſed them earneſtly to negle& no means of aug- 
menting their number, get rid of Cicero as ſoon as poſſible, and prepare for 
a maſſacre, and the firing 2 ; bn that he would 
return at the head of a ſtro army. . 
Hie no ſooner diſappeared, than his friends gave out that be was one 
into 4 ueluntary exile at Marſeilles. Cicero entertained no doubt of his 
going directly: to Manliuss camp, knowing that he had already ſent thither 


a quantity of arms, and all the n military command, and particularly 


4 ſilver eagle, | for which be had a ſuperſtitious r * becauſe C. Marius 
had made uſe of it in bis expedition againſt the Ci However, leſt the 
report ſnould gain belief in the Cine and it ſhould be ſaid that the Conſul 


had driven an innocent man into baniſnment, without any previous trial, 


In Cat. 2. 


he called the People together into the Forum, to give them an account 
of what had paſſed in the Senate the day before, and of the immediate 
conſequence +: it, Catiline's haſty departure from Rome: He began, by 
< congratulating with them on. the Conſpirator's flight, as on a certain vic- 
« tory ; ſince the driving him from his ſecret plots, and inſidious attempts 
Jon their lives and fortunes, into open rebellion, was in effect to conquer 
4 him: That the Parricide himſelf was ſenſible of it; whoſe chief regret, 


7 in his retreat, was not for leaving the City, but for leaving it ſtand] 


But E there be any bere who blame me N what I am OE: of, that 
17 % Tad 


\ 
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did not rather ſeize than ſend away ſo capital an enemy : .I muſt.anſwer, LO ug 
 & that the fault is not mine; no, Romans, it is the fault of the times. Ca- 62. Hi 
<« tilina, in juſtice, ought, long ago, to have ſuffered the laſt puniſhment ;, the 389 Coni. | 1 
% cuſtom of our anceſtors, the diſcipline of the empire, and the intereſt of the | 
e Republic required it: But, had 1 put Catilina to death, I ſhould have drain. 
« upon myſelf ſuch an odium, as would have rendered me unable ta proſecute =_ 
c his accomplices, and extirpate the remains of the conſpiracy ;. but, fo far from Wt 
« being. afraid of him now, I am only ſorry he went off with ſo few to attend 1 
« him: His forces are contemptible, if compared with thoſe of the Republic; 1 
4 they are a miſerable, needy crew, who have waſted their ſubſtance, far feited * 
<<. their bails, and who are ſo far from having the courage to face an armed ene- i 
<« my, that they would run away at the fight of. a:Prator's writ. Thoſe of bis | 
 &. accomplices who have ſtaid behind, and whom I ſee ſauntering about in the | % 
Forum, are more to be dreaded than' the army itſelf; and ibe more ſo, be- | 1 
e cauſe they know me to be informed of all their deſgus, yet remain coul and | 9 
« wunconcerned. Yeſterday I laid open all their councils in the Senate, upon 
<« which Catilina was ſo difbeartned, that be immediately fled... © cannot gueſs 
« what the reſt mean: If they imagine that I ſhall always uſe the ſame lenity, 
<<. they are much deceived : For I have now gained what I was hitherto waiting 
<« for, Proof, which might convince all people that 'a"conſpiracy'there attually is. 
% There remains no longer, therefore, any room for clemency';- the>caſe itſelf re- * 
< quires ſeverity : Zet I ſhall ſtill grant them one thing Permiſfſion'to quit the © c 
City, and follow Catilina; nay, I will tell them the way e It is the Aure- 1 
<« lian road, if they will make haſte, they may overtake him before nigbt. 
_. * Happy Rome, could it be drained of its impuritie gs = 
To me the abſence of Catilina alone ſeems to habe given the City by 
“ freſh bloom and beauty. What is the villainy, what is the crime, that 9 
«© can enter into the heart of man, which did not enter into his ? In all i .* 
6 [taly, what Peiſoner, what Gladiator, what Robber; what Cut-tbroat, ; 
« what Parricide, what Forger, what Ruffan, what Debaucbee, what KB 
% Adulterer, what Strumpet has there been amongſt the corru pters, or the * 
« corrupted, of our youth, who did not live in an intimate familiarity © 
with Catilina? For theſe many years, has there been a murder to f * 
« which he was not an acceſſary ? an infamous rape, and he not an ac | | 
„ complice ? Had ever any man ſuch talents for debauching youth as he; | 
« who indulged himſelf in a criminal flame for others, and others in an 4 "Cl 
infamous paſſion for . himſelf ? To ſome he promiſed the objects of | | 
e their luſt, to ſome the death of their parents, -&c.”%------Thenz after Midd. 18 
deſcribing the profligate lives of his accomplices, he declared it © inſuffer- P. 135. 5 


ä— — ih... A AE — —— ̃ — —— 
- 4 — 


1 N. B. This is the man, wh0/e friendhbip, ing him, when brought in judgment for mur- Vid. fpr. 


'a few months before, Cicero L and (had dering, with the moſt brutal cruelty, a wan p. 216, 
Catiline been diſpoſed to ſtrike the 2 who had been the People's great benefactor, 217, & 
f de and was the orator's near Kinſman. ea - 


E & ably 


would have purchaſed, at the price o 


346 
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CY ably impudent for ſuch men to pretend to plot; the lazy againſt the 


active, the fooliſh againſt the prudent, the drunken againft the ſober, 

the drowly againſt te vigilant, Sc.“ He added. if my Conſulſbip, 
« ſince it cannot cure, ſoould cut off all theſe, it wonld add nc Soy; period to the 

2 turation of 'the Republic : For there is mo nation which we have reaſon to 
©. fear, nd King tobo can mute war againſt the Roman people; all afturbances 


1 abroad, both by land and ſta, art quelled by virtue of or MAN ; but 4 


ow domeſtic war 2 remains ; the treaſon, the danger, the enemy is within; we 
« are io combat with luxiiry, with mand, e villa: In ibis war 1 profe ſs 


* myſelf your leader, _ de upon myſelf all rs animaſty of the defperate : 
oy WED oth Tart Poffedly b2*bialed, 1 72 Beal; but what ought to be cut off, 
Iwill never fu wy Pe the ruin of the City. But it' ſeems Catilina, 


Midd. 287. 


« poor man 5 2 ft threats been” fo terrified; us to baniſh himſelf ! There 


li not one 0 of thof thofe 70 50 mate this complaint, and who talk of his going to 


« Marſeilles, "dr wald bt "ſorry for it if it were true. Hy ſuch a change in 


Eis d2fig,” Witth baum would ah eftronah ll me; I foould be accu- 
0 fed of! No go an unfortunate 1 atom Ac ory. cre never 
70 . 


< brought 157 2 9 for my ovon eaſe or charatier can 
« hats me wiſh 'T e nay bear of Cath; — e at the wes of an Py : ; 
« but this you * bear in three days time. 

He then Nane to keep a watch only in their: private Tavſes: 
* for he Had taken Fare to feenre the public wnhour- any tumult; that 


4 had gr en yori eto all che colonies and great towns of Catiline's. 


« retreat, Ib 29 to-be*t upon their — m : And as to the body 


3 K nde Caine always d ed upon as the beſt and 


„ fureſt band they were taketi'care- of in uch a manner as to be in the 


% power of the Republic) though, to ſay the truth, even theſe were bet- | 
< ter affected than ſome part of the Patricians: That he had ſent 9. Me- 
«" ze/lps the Prætor into Gar? and the diſtrict of Piceneum, to oppoſe all 


© Carilines motions on that ſide; and, for ſettling all matters at home, 


had ſummoned the Senate to meet again that morning, which, as they 


fw, was then aſſembling. As for thoſe therefore who were left behind 
e in the City, though they were now enemies, pet, ſince they were born 


4 citizens, he admoniſhed them again and again, that his lenity had been 


<« waitin ng only for an op pportuniey of demonſtrating the certainty of the 
e plot: Thar, for the reſt, he ſhould never forget that this was his coun- 
os he their Conſul, who thought it his dury either to- live with them, 


bs. . die for them.” He added, There is no guard upon the ben none 
10 twatch be rad; F any one bas a ming to withdraw himſelf, be may go 
. * wherever be pleaſes ; but if be makes the leaſt ſtir within the City, ſo as to 
. * be caught in any overt-aft againſt the Republic, be fhall know, that there 


are in it vigilant Conſuls, excellent Magiſtrates, @ ſtout Senate; that there 


Tn are arms, enn l 


Re © -manife eft 
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eſo, 


t/hmhent 


wh 

agabiſt fortign and ſemote enemies ;, Int by th 

& and protection end their temples and our houſes, &c.” 

We have no account of this day's debate in thę Senate, VIII 

Cicero was ſpeaking to the People and were waiting, his 
Roftra : aliline YI 


from the ut as to After ſtaying a. 
road to raiſe and arm the 88 through — — he 
his fr already been diſpoſing co his intere N 
to Manlius's camp, with the faſces and all the. trfigns of mil faty mand 
2 before bim. Upon this news the Senate declared both him and 

Hanlius public enemies, with offets of pardon to all bis followers; who were not 
condemned of capital crimes, if they returned to their duty by & ceftain day i and 
ordered the Conſuls to make new levies, and that Antonius ſhould Pla Cati- 
line with the army, Cicero ſtay at home to guard the Ci. 

In the midſt of all his hurry, and ſoon after Catiline's fight, Cicero Midd. p. 
found leiſure to defend L. Muræna, one of the Conſuls elef#, who was now pre 11. 
brought to a trial for bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 30. 

Senate, that be would try the force of Cicero's late law npdin one of the 
conſular candidates : And. ſince Catiline was out of his reach, he reſolved 
to fall upon Murena; yet (if we may believe Plutarch) connived at Plut. in 
the other Conſul elect, Silanus, (who had married his fifter) though Stone. 

equally guilty with his collegue : Cato was joined in the accuſation by one 
of the diſappointed candidates, S. Sulpicius, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed worth 
and character, and the moſt celebrated lawyer of the age, for whole ſer̃- 

vice, and at whoſe influence, Ciceros Law againſt bribery had been chiefly 
provided. EE 1 FFF 


I , g 


Mur ena was bred a ſoldier, and had acquired great fame in the Mitbri- Pro Mur. 
datic war, as Lieutenant to Lucullus; and was now defended by three the | 
greateſt men, as well as the greateſt orators, at Rome, Craſſus, Hortenſius, 

and Cicero: So that there had ſeldom been a trial of more expectation, on 

account of the dignity of the parties concerned. The character of the 

accuſers makes it reaſonable. to believe, that there was clear proof of 

ſome illegal practices: yet, from Ciceros ſpeech, which, though imperfect, . 


18 


350 
Bee Fa, is the only remaining. monument of the tranſaction, it ſeems probable, that 

they were ſuch only as, though heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry 
12 \ Got. 1 were uſually overlooked by the Magiſtrates, and expected by 


Pro Mur. 


The 3 Hilury. Book VIII. 


" Pp eople. 
he por OMG conſiſted 1 three heads; j {be randal of Murzna's life, 
2 want of dignity in bis charatier and family, and bribery in the late election. 
As to the firſt, the greateſt crime which Cato charged him with was dancing: 
to which Ciceros —_— was ſomewhat remarkable: He admoniſhes Cato 
not to throw out ſuch a calumny ſo inconſiderately, or to call the Con- 
< ſul of Rome a dancer; but to conſider | how many other crimes a man 
60 must needs be guilty of before that of dancing can be objected to him; 
no body ever. danced, eyen in "Politude, or a. private meeting of 
« friends, who vas not either drunk or mad; "for. dancing was always the 
<& laſt a& of 1 8 hanquetings, gay places, and much jollity : That Cato 


11-1 Hon Ki with what was the effect of many vices, yet with 


& 


ne 0 hich that vice could aw zoffibly ſubſiſt; with no 
29 lal a 90 bebe no "ay e no  tewdn neſs, n no extra- 


12 key V — 22 2089 
. ae article, r f of e 9. K was urged chiefly by 
iciug, Who, being noble, a 4 Pa a as the more mortified to 
defeated, by. 2, TS wi hoſ A character he ante ned But Cicero 
| th 1 ra nk Ing 1 no family p bod but a Patrician : obſerves 
95 er and at a. ndfaher* ad been Prztors ; 
allo rk the Jame Snity "had obtained the honour 
Q ey e, 8 nobility” 7as better known to the anti- 
99 the Peopl 3 ſince. His Eranafarer had never borne any 
Ces, nor his father ever mounted higher than the eque- 
Ai that, When 4 Conſul, of an afcient and illuſtri- 
fe ais ed, by s A Conful, the ſon of a Knight, he never 
bis 5 rs would venture to fa ay a word about the no- 


Ang of a family: 46 18 11 0 Had two Patrician competitors; the 


5 25 one a profligate and audacio is, the other an excellent and modeſt man; 


Ibid. 7, 8. 


it to be the bead of all other cities in the world.” * 


yet tRat he outdid Catiline in dignity, Galla in intereſt; and if that 
<, been a crime in a ne man, he ſhould not have wanted enemies to 


. check; it to him.” He then ſhews, © that the ſcience of arms, in which 


2 Ker elle, had much more dignity: and ſplendor in it than the 
ence of the law, [upon the forms of Which he caſts a great deal of ridi- 


5 2 cule] being that hich firſt gave a name to the Roman people, brought 


glory to their City, and ſubdued the world to their empire: That martial 


virtue had ever been the means of conciliating the favour of the People, 
5 and recommending 1 to the honours of the State; and it was but reaſon- 


able that it ſhould hold the firſt place in that City, 2 8 was raiſed by 


* 
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As to the laſt and heavieſt part of the charge, the crime of bribery, . Ns os 10 
Cicero makes very ſlight of it, and declares himſelf * more afraid of the 62. 6 
“ authority than the accuſation of Cato: and, to obviate the influence 389 Conſ. |. 
which the reputation of Cat's integrity might have in the cauſe, he ob- 
ſerves, ** that the people in general, and all wiſe judges, had ever. been + ens: 
«jealous of the power and intereſt of an accuſer : leſt the criminal ſhould 
<« be borne down, not by the weight of his crimes, but the ſuperior force of 
<« his adverſary. Let the authority of the great prevail for the ſafety of the 
innocent, the protection of the helpleſs, the relief of the miſerable ; but let its 
e influence be repelled from the dangers and dęſtruction of Citizens: For if any 
© one ſhould ſay, that Cato would not have taken the pains to accuſe if be bad 
<< not been aſſured of the crime, be eftabliſhes a very unjuſt law to men in di- by 
« ftreſs, by making the judgment of an accuſer to be conſidered as a prejudice, by 
or previous condemnation of the.criminal ®. He exhorts Cato not to be ſo | ith 
<« -ſevere on what ancient cuſtom and the Republic itfelf had found uſeful; ie 
< not to deprive, the people of their plays, gladiarors ®, and feaſts, which 
ce their anceſtors had approved, nor to take from candidates an opportuni 


er- ö ; ni- 
* ty of obliging by a method of expence, which indicated their generoſity, 


« rather than an intention to corrupt.“ 


But, whatever Muræna's crime might be, the circumſtance which 5 9 
chiefly favoured him was the difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually | ö 5 
on foot, which made it neither ſafe nor prudent 4% deptive the City ef a x | 5 
Conſul, who by a military education was the beſt qualified' to defend it 1 "ſo dan- | - | 
gerous 4 criſis. . If it be aſked, what reaſon I habs 10 fear Catilina? 13 
<< ---None at all; and 1 have taken care that nobody elſe need fear bim: Yet T ſay | 5 

that we have cauſe to fear thoſe troops of his, which 1 "eres very place. | | 4 
« Nor is bis army ſo much to be dreaded as thoſe who are ſaid io bave vid. infe. : = 


« deſerted it : For in truth they have not deſerted it, but are left as ſpies æpon P- 358” | 
« us, and placed as it were in ambuſh to deſtroy us the more ſecurely : All theſe | 
« want to ſee a worthy Conſul, an experienced General, a man bath by nature - . 
e and fortune attached to the intereſts of the Republic, driven by your ſentence = 


peach a Confilar Candidate, be e 


= After this he makes high compliments to 


Cato on his eminent virtues ; but rallies him 
en his Stoic Philoſophy ; according to which 
all fins are equal ; all deviations from right 
equally wicked ; to kill a dunghill-cock without 
reaſon not leſs criminal than to kill a parent; a 


wiſe man can never forgive ; never be moved by 


anger, favour, or pity; newer be deceived ; ne- 


wer repent, never change his mind.---T heſe are 


znciples (adds the Orator, addreſſing him- 


the pr h 
ſelf to the Judges) evhich Marcus Cato has 


brought from the ſchaol of Zeno, not as ſubjedts 


for exerciſe and argument only, but to ſerve bim 


as a rule of life. The conſequence ii Cato 
having once ſaid in the Senate, that he would im- 
. A: 


ſhould he be exorable or compaſſionate, or wn 


. himſelf miſtaken al to the facts, he would forfeit ' 
the character of 2 wiſe man. Plutarch te bing 


that the wit and omen iris which Cicero 
raillied the profeſfron F Sulpicius as trifling - 
and ee the Te of Cato, 22 
ſurd und impracticable, made the whole audi- 
ence merry, and forced Cato himſelf to cry 
out, What a fucetious Conſul have wwe ! 
All. ſhes of gladiators, within two years. 


from the time of ting Tor any magiſtracy, 


y Cicere's new law. 


. © from 


were expreſly forbid | 
Vid. ſupra, p. 340. 


- 
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Ly x _ « frum th? guard and 2 of the City But this is no time to throw away 


* any. of the helps which we have, but by all means poſſible to a 77 75 more. 
0 


terrible in 
„be Punic war, but in the City and. in the Forum. Good Gods ! (I can- 


nat fpeak it without a ſigh) there are me enemies in the very Sanctuary; 


„ ſome, I ſay, even in the Senate What vill become of us, if, entering inta 
< the new year, with theſe dangers around us, we ſhould have but one Conſul 
in thei Republic, and be ſhould be employed, not in proſecuting the war, but in 
<«< prince eg 4 callegus? This conſideration, ſo forcibiy urged, of the neceſſity 
* of hauing tue Conſuls for the guard of the City. at the apenin lle of the neu 
, hear, had ſuch weight with the Judges, that, without any deliberation, 
they unanimouſly acquitted Muræna, and would not, as Cicero ſays, /o 

e much as hear the accuſation of men the maſt eminent and illuſtrious.” . 

- Not long before the trial of Murexa, Cicero had pleaded another cauſe 
in the defence of C. Piſa, who. was ac cuſed by Ceſar of having, when 15. 
tor of Gallia Tranſpadana, illegally e a man of that SIT. 
highly probable that Piſo was guilty: of the char cha Cirero alli going — 


other reaſon for his being acquitted, bas chat he h IEG) hi imiclf Well 
in his Conſulſbip, A. U. 686. 


To return to the affair of the conſpi racy 
A few days after the Senate s — " Cobich inveſted the 8 with 
Dictatorial power): and before Catilin- s flight. L. Senius, a member of that 
body, read a letter in the Houſe, Which, he faids came from Feſulæ; im- 
porting that C. Manlius had taken up arms about the latter end of Oc. 
ber, and was at the head ef a great multitude of tn. It was rumoured. 


at 8 time that the ſlaves. were arming in Capua and in Apulia. Here- 


7 


upon the Senate ordered Q; Marcius Rex to Heſaula, and 2. Metellus Creti- 
0 Apulia and the eee country. I Theſe tw commanders, with. 
hs armies, were then waiting near the City, to be decreed. the, E. 
of a triumph, the grant of which had hitherto been obſtructed by the 
licious calumnies of a RE] MEN, who made ſale of every thing · | REN 
and diſhonourable.] On the approach of Marcius Rex, Manlius deputed 


ſome of his officers to meet him in the ways and addreſs, him. f in words to 


the following effect: 
„ We 6 8 the Gods to ed Gkuckn l chat we have not Ahn 
2 up arms either againſt our country, or with a view to hurt any particular 
Wy ans; but to defend ourſelves from injuries, wretched. and needy. as. 

e are, through the violence and 8 of uſurers; moſt of us baniſhed: 

40. our country, and all dep rived. of our reputations and fortunes; 
ec nor were any of us allowed 5 benefit of tbe fo aws made by our fore 
& fathers to Doors the liberty of our perſons, when nothing ele is left us; 


* «© ſuch. has been the.cruelty of our creditors and the Proviene. We neither 


deſire power nor riches, for the ſake of which all the wars and conteſts 
<c ps men are commenced and carried on. Liberty i is our ſale aim, 
that 


| Chap. ix. De Roman Hiſtory. - 
& that liberty which no brave man will loſe but with his life. Wherefore Y-R. 60 · 
we conjure both you and the Senate to eſpouſe the intereſts of your 25 79 
c wretched Fellow- citizens; reſtore to us what the iniquity of the Prætor 389 Conſ. 

< has raviſhed from us, the protection of the Laws, and reduce us not to | 

<« ſo deſperate a ſtate of diſtreſs as ſhall leave us nothing to think of but 


M — — a K, 2 the ample & revenge on our oppreſſors; and, ſince 55 N 

< they will have our blood, make it as coſtly a purchaſe to them as we | 4 

are able.” © hoc taxes i i 
To this Q, Marcius anſwered, © That, if they had any thing to requeſt 1 


and which he declared had been delivered to him as from Catiline. (The 


3A 443 
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Fri. ) 6 CHAEGHLAO e Fa 79] An = 
193511409 41 e e *. Calilina to Catuys, A N 75 

* Your very ſingular friendſhip, to me, which, l boxes. 1h often. experien- | 1 
e ced in my greateſt dangers, inſpires me with confidence to make appli- ff 


Hie then folemaly, aſſerts his innocence : bye frankly confeſſes, “ that H 
* being provoked by injuries and falſe accuſations, he had, agreeably to 7 
his uſual practice, undertaken the common cauſe of the poor and the | 
- 5. oppreſſed, It is not that I want means to ſatisfy my. creditors ; for | | A 

„ my tate is ſufficient ® to diſcharge all the debts I have contracted on eh | 
my own account; and Oreſgilla (ſuch is her generoſity) would clear all 
my engagements on account of others out of her own fortune and that 


F * 
* - 447 


Cicero, in his oration for Muræna, repre- ,** quently, all who deſired to recruit their 
N Catiline ſpeaking to his aſſociates of ** waſted ſtores, and recover what they had 
is affairs as being in a deſperate condition: been robbed: of, need only to caſt their 

He tells chem, That it was impoſlible for eyes upon him, and conſider how much — 
„ the wretched to find a faithful protector - be was indebted, how little he poſſeſſed, - z 
4 but in the perſon of one as wretched. as and what he was ca of daring ; that 

© they themſelves; that men of ruined for- the leader and ftandard-bearer of the un- : 
| tunes ought never to truſt to the promiſes happy ought to have very little fear, but a Pro Mur. 

« of men eaſy in their affairs: that, conſe- great deaf of mi 5 Nenne . 
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De Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
Y-R-690. ef her daughter. But, ſeeing men of no merit, raiſed to the higheſt 

62. * honours of the State, and myſelf ſlighted and rejected upon groundleſs 
489 Conk. © jealouſſes, I have taken ſuch meaſures for preſerving the ſmall remains 


of my dignity, as, conſidering my circumſtances, cannot but appear yery 
'* honourable. I ſhould have ſaid more to you, but I am juſt now informed 
« that fome troops are in full march againſt me: In haſte therefore I con- 
er clude with recommending Oreſtilla to your protection, intreating you, Sy 
& the tenderneſs you, feel for your own, children, to defend her from all inju- 
Fan „ 5775 THT bo 
In the mean while Lentulus at Rome, conformable to Catiline's inſtruc- 
cions, was endeavouring, by himſelf or by bis emiſſaries, to engage in che 
'cauſe all ſuch as, Moch their vicious manners or neceſſitous circumſtances, 
he. judged would be very willing to help forward a revolution; not Citi- 
'zens only, but any kind of men who could be uſefully employect. 
There happened to be at this time in the City certain Deputies from the 
Aobrages (Gauls inhabiting the countries now called Savpy and Dau- 


| Phint,) a warlike people, and ever diſaffected to the Roman Powef- T heſe 


? ax ; 
TORE OE 


Deputies were come to ſolicit the Senate for fome relief under the'burthen 
of thoſe debts with which the nation, as well as many 9 Was 
overwhelmed, through the oppreſſive covetouſneſs of the Roman x ver- 
nors. They had met with no ſucceſs, and were about to return home tuch 


diſcontented. Lentulus knowing this, and thence #1 ent Haier 


not be difficult to draw them into the plot, employed one 


| Imbr.enits to 
found them. This man, having traded in Gaul, was known to moſt of 
the leading men of that country, and was acquainted with their characters. 
The moment he got ſight of the Deputies in the Forum, he walked up to 
them, and, in friendly manner, like one who tödk an intereſt in their 
affair Mell, how go matters ? What is like to be the iſſue of your buftneſs ? 
— Death; our calamities admit of no other remedy ; ſuch. is the 


inſatiable covVetouſneſs of the Magiſtrates, and the cruel inſenfibifity of 


the Setiate.”——That is very bard indeed. — Hove you'thr" ſpirit to at 
"bike men f you have, I believe I can ſhew yon a 4vay to get entirely out of 


Sur unfrrtunaie circumſtances. Be our friend then. Falte pity of our 
. condition. There is nothing ſo difficult or dangerous which we would 


1 „ 26 1 ox 88 «54S 11 11 + 4 *S > + f . N 1282 4 
* hot readily undertake to deliver our nation from the heavy load of debt 
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. Umbrenus ſaid no more at that time, but conducted them to a houſe that 


2 
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promiſed their concurrence, and to furniſh a good body of horſe (Which Y R. 6 
was the aid principally wanted,) he diſmiſſed them. $1 1 2851 * 
But no ſooner did the Deputies begin cooly to reflect on what had been 439 Conſ. 
propoſed to them, than they fell into great perplexity and irreſolution.— 
On ane ſide were the preſſure of a load of debt, and an inclination to war, 
and the hope of great advantages from victory: On the other, ſuperior 
ſtrength, ſafe meaſures, no riſque; and, inſtead of uncertain hopes, cer- 
tain reward if they diſcover the Conſpiracy. After ſome fluctuation 
of mind, the Fortune of Rome (ſays Salluſt) gained the aſcendant. 
They diſcovered all they had learned of the plot to Q; Fabius Sanga, 
the Patron of their nation, who immediately gave intelligence of it to the 
Conſul. | YEFTSH V ; 
Cicero thereupon directed the Deputies to feign a warm zeal for carry- 
ing on the enterprize, and to promiſe every thing required of. them, till 
they had got a full inſight into the extent of the plot, with diſtinct proofs 
againſt the particular actors in it: Accordingly when, by the means of 
Gabinius, they had procured a meeting with the reſt of the Conſpirators, 
they inſiſted upon an oath from Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and Caſſius, 
under their hands and ſeals, to ſnew to their Conſtituents; who, without 
ſuch credentials, would never be induced to enter into an engagement ſo 
hazardous. Not ſuſpecting any fraud, all complied with this propoſal as 
reaſonable, except Caſſius, who promiſed he would be in their country in 
a very ſhort time: and in fact he left the City before the Deputies. Vul- Midd. p. 
turcius was appointed by Lentulus to go along with them, and introduce“. 
them to Catiline in their road, in order to confirm the agreement, and ex- 
change aſſurances alſo with him; to whom Lentulus ſent at the ſame time 
à particular letter, ander his own hand and ſeal, though without his name. 
Cicero being punctually informed of theſe facts, concerted privately with 
the Deputies the time and manner of their leaving Rome in the night, and 
tbat on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from the City, they ſhould be arreſt- 
ed, with their. papers and letters about them, by two of the Pretors, L. Flac- : 
- cus and C. Pontinius, whom he bad inſtrufted for that purpoſe, and ordered Cic. in 
to lie in ambuſh, near the place, with a ftrong guard of Friends and ſoldiers: Cat. iii. . 
All this was ſucceſsfully executed, and the whole company brought priſo- 
ners to Ciceros houſe by break of day. | 
The rumour of this accident preſently drew. a reſort of Cicero's friends 
about him, who adviſed him 1 open the letters before be produced them in the 
Senate, leſt, if nothing of moment were found in them, it might be thought . 
raſh and imprudent to raiſe an unneceſſary terror and alarm through the (iiy. 
But he was too well informed of the contents to fear any cenſure of that 
© kind; and declared, That,: in caſe of public danger, he thought it his duty to vid. ii. 3. 
lay the "matter entire before. the public Council. He ſent therefore imme- 
diately for Lentulus, Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and one Czparius . of 


„ Every nation ſubjected ar allied to the Romax State had is Patron in the Senate. 
£23 | Tarra- 


356 | 


| K Tarracina, who had been appointed to go into Apulia, and there make the 


339. Conſ. 


Ibid. it. 


Plut. in 


Cic. 
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ſlaves riſe. The four firſt came preſently to his houſe, ſuſpecting nothing: 


Cæparius, having got ſome notice of the diſcovery, had ſlipt out of town, 
but was brought back before night. The Conſul being informed alſo f 


a quantity of arms provided by Cethegus for the uſe of the Conſpiracy, he 


ordered C. Sulpicius, another of the Prætors, to go and ſearch bis bouſe, 
where he found a great number of ſwords and daggers, with other arms, all 


newly cleaned, and ready for preſent ſervice. 


Thus prepared, eſcorted by a numerous body of Citizens, and carrying 
with him the Deputies and the Conſpirators, he ſet out to meet the Se- 


nate in the temple of Concord, whither he had ſummoned them. Lentulus 


M>1d. p. 


200-- 203 = 


was at this time Prætor; the Conſul himſelf therefore conducted him 
thither, holding him by the hand all the way ; the reſt were brought un- 


58 0 1 es | | 
After he had given the Aſſembly an account of the whole affair, Yultur- 
cius was called in to be examined ſeparately; io 2vhom Cicero, by order of 


. -the Houſe, offered a pardon and reward, if be would faithfully diſcover all that 


Balluſt. 


letter, and likewiſe verbal inſtrufions, 


he knew : Upon which, after ſome heſitation, he confeſſed, tbat be bad a 
from Lentulus zo Catiline, 10 preſs 
bim to accept the affiſtance of the flaves, and to lead his army with all — — 


Cic. in towards Rome, 70 the intent that, when it ſbould be ſet on fire in different 
Cat. il. 4. places, and the general maſſacre begun, be might be at hand to intercept thoſe 


'Thid. v. 6. 


upon ſhewing him the ſeal, be a 


who eſcaped, and join with his friends in the City. | e ; 
The Deputies were examined next, who declared, that they had received. 
letters to their nation from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius; that theſe 
three, and L. Caſſius alſo, required them to fend a body of horſe as ſoon as 
ble into Italy, declaring that they bad no occaſion for any foot: That 
entulus bad aſſured them from the Sibylline books, and the anſwers of 
Soothſayers, that he was the third Cornelius, who was deſtined to be maſter 
of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla had been before bim; and that this was the 
fatal time marked out for the dęſtruction of the City and Empire: That there 
was ſome diſpute between Cethegus and the ret the time of firing the 
City; for while the reſt were fixing it on the feaſt of Saturn, or the middle 
of December, Cethegus thought that day teo remote and dilatory.-----The 
letters were then produced and e pe firſt that from Cetbegus; and 
| d it to be bis; it was written with bis 
own hand, and addreſſed to the Senate and People of the Allobroges, ſigni- 


' -- fying that be would make good what be bad promiſed to their Deputies, and en- 
treating them alſo to perform what the Deputies had undertaken for them. He 


had been interrogated juſt before about the arms that were found in his 
houſe, to which de ered, That they were provided only for bis curiofity, 

for be bad always been particularly fond of neat arms: But, after his letter 
was read, he was ſo dejected and confounded, that he had nothing at all to 


 fay for himſelf.---Statilivs was then brought in, and acknowledged bis hand 
He 2 . | N e 
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and ſeal, and when his letter was read, to the ſame purpoſe with Cetbe. T. R. 690, 
gus's, he confeſſed it to be bis own.-------Then: Lentulus's letter was pro- , 
duced, and his ſeal * likewiſe owned by bim: The letter was of the ſame im- 389 Conſ. 
port with the other two; but, having leave to ſpeak for himſelf, be at 
firſt denied the whole charge, and 5 oy fo queſtion the Ambaſſadors and 

Vulturcius, ,what bufineſs they ever had with bim, and on what occafion 


they came to his houſe, to which they * clear and diſtinct anſwers, ſignify- 10 
ing by whom and how often they had been introduced to bim; and then aſked | ö 
him in their turn, "whether be had never mentioned any thing to them Fee = 
Sibylline oracles; upon which being confounded, or infatuated rather by the | 
ſenſe of his guilt, he gave a remarkable proof, as Cicero ſays, of the great Fi 


Force of conſcience; for not only his uſual parts and eloquence, but his impudence 
"= 4 ay rs he outdid all men, — Filed him 15 ſo that be conf: ed 8 1 
crime, to the ſurprize of the whole Aſſembly. Then Vulturcius deſired, that | 1 
the letter to Catiline, which Lentulus had ſent by him, might be opened; . 
where Lentulus again, though greatly diſordered, acknowledged bis band 
and ſeal: It was written without any name, but to this effect: You 
« will know who I am from him whom I have ſent to you. Take care to # 
* ſhew yourſelf a man; and recolle& in what a ſituation you are, and i. 
« conſider what is now neceſſary” for you. Be ſure to make uſe of the : 1 
e aſſiſtance of all, even of the loweſt.”----Gabinius was then introduced, 1 
and behaved impudently for a while; but at aft denied nothing of what the bh 
Deputies charged him with. © | | Ne 5 
After the criminals and vitneſſes were withdrawn, the Senate came 


unanimouſly to the following reſolutions: That Lentulus (after having þ 9 
abdicated the Prætorſbip, and diveſted himſelf of bis robes) and Cethegus, Sta- al 
tilius, and Gabinius, with their other accomplices alſo when taken, Cæpa- "1 
rius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, ſhould be committed to ſafe cuſtody"; and | i 
that a public thankſgiving ſpould be appointed in Cicero's name, for his having | 7 


preſerved the City from a conflagration, the Citizens from a maſſacre, and Italy 
from awar. That Flaccus and Pontinius, the Pretors, ſhould be thanked for 
their vigorous and punttual execution of Cicero's orders, and that Antonius, the 
other Conſul, ſhould be praiſed for having removed from his councils all thoſe who q 
were concerned in the Conſpiracy.  - pts. i e | 7 
mitted to the cuſtody of his kinſman, P. Len- 


In Cat. iii, 4 Cicero, :ceivin the ſeal to be the head 
Cat. ui Pe and K 


er, could not help ex- 


10. of Lentulus's gr 


poſtulating with him, thar the image of ſuch 
an anceſtor, [one of the worthy accomplices of 
Opimius in that maſſacre where Caius Grac- 
cus, together with 3000 Roman Citizens, were 
deftroyed] /o remarkable for a fingular love of 
his country, had not reclaimed him from his trai- 
terous deſigns. 


gh 
According to Salluft, Lentulus was com- 


tulus Spinther (at that time Curule Aaile, 
Cethegus was delivered to Q. Cornificius, ta- 
tilius to Cæſar, Gabinius to Craſſus, Ceparius 
to Cr. Terentius, a Senator. Of the commit- 
ments of the priſoners reſpectively to Cæſar, 
Craſſus, Corniſſcius, and Terentius, Dr. Mid- 
dleton takes no notice. Perhaps he did not 
find theſe particulars in any of Ciceros writ- 


ings. 8 { 


104. 


goods, .and all the means of deren 5 


FR 


In Cat. ili. 2 4 


| rr (PAL BY nnd DELL Aten 
In Cat. iii, * He added, that all this was the pure 
ac effect of a Divine influence, as was evident, 
„ not only for its bei 15 above the reach of 


$, 9. 


d could not omit, what happened two Nous 


e the. thankſgiving: decreed, in his name was the firit. that. had ever been 
« decreed o any man in the. gown: that all other thankſgivings had been 


appointed for ſome particular ſervices ta the Republic, this alone for 


4 his hand and ſeal to be brought againſt him as t 


&« 5 
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n 
6 human coun{el, but from the Gods having 
« '{ remarkably interpoſed in it as to ſhew 
cc themſelves almoſt viſible. For, not to men- 
<« tion the nightly ſtreams of light from the 
« weſtern ſky, the blazing of 92 heavens, 
x« flaſhes of hghtening, earthquakes, &c. he 


; 


de before, when the turrets of the Capitolwere 
e ftruck down with lightening 3 how the 
Southſayers, called together from all Etru- 
ria, declared, that fire, ſlaughter, the over- 
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throw of the laws, civil war, and the ruin 
of the City, was portended, unleſs ſome 
means were found out of appeaſing the Gods: 


for which purpoſe they ordered a new ane 


larger ſtatue of 5 wt to be made, and to 
be placed in a potition contrary to that of 
the former image, with its face turned to- 


' wards the Eaſt, intimating that, if it looked 


towards the rifing ſun, the Forum, and the 
Senate? houſe, then all plots againſt the State 
would be detected fo dende, that all the 
world ſhould ſee them. — That, upon this 
anſwer, the Conſuls of that year gave im- 
mediate orders for making and placing the 
. = « ſtatue; 


- 
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The next day (Dec. 4.) the Senate ordered public rewards to the Depu- V. R. 690. 
ties and Vulturcius for their faithful diſcoveries. 3 N 
The ſame day was brought before the Senate one L. Tarquinius, Salluſt. 
ſaid to have been taken upon the road as he was going to join Catiline. 
He offered to lay the whole 6f the plot before the Houſe, provided he 
might have the ſecurity of the public faith for his pardon: The Conſul 
aſſented, and bid him deelare what he knew. His account was much 
the ſame with that of Vulturciuss as to the- projected firing of the City, 
the intended maſſacre, and the march of the rebel army tõ Rome. He 
added, that, when he was apprehended, he was going, by direction from 
Craſſus," to warn Catiline not to be diſcouraged by the ſeizure of his ac- 
complices, Leutulus, Cetbegus, and tlie reſt; hut to make the greater 
haſte for that reaſon; in order to reſeue them, and revive the ſpirits of his 
At the name of Craſſus the whole Aſſembly ſeemed ſtartled : For ſome 8 
looked upon the ching as incredible; others, though they believed it true, 
yet Judged, that 4 man of his high quality, immenſe wealth, and mighty 
af in the-: State, Ihould, at this juncturè, he rather ſoorhed and courted: 
'thar” provoked; And very many#thete were, Who, with reſpect to their 
private affairs, ſtood obliged © to Craſſus, or in awe of him [probably 


* 


deep im his debt, fo that they alf criedout, A falſe witneſs l. 4 falfe witneſs ! 


and would: have the ſenſe of the Houſe (which was then very full) imme- 
diately taken upOn Wat he had fait Cicero having put the queſtion, they 
vdtedi hat Tarq ums eienr cu falſe ; and that he ſbould be committed 

h priſon, and lber Fonfined;” till" be" diſcloſed at whoſe: unſtigution he had 
forged ſo monſtrous d lib. Some there were at tliat time who thought this 

inför mation a contr Wines of P. Auronius, to the end that Craſſus, be- 

ing involved in the fame danger with the Conſpirators, might protect. 
them by his power. Others ſaid, that Tarquinivs was put upon it by 
Cicero, to prevent Craſſus from embroiling the State, by undertaking the. 
protection of; bad Citizens, as. was his Cuſtom. 7 my/etf (adds Salat) 


*4 ſtatue ? But; from the Now* propre df the . That the-Confpirators muſt needs be under 
„ work, neither they nor their ſueceſſors, nor a divine and judicial infatuation, and could 
- «© himfelf, could get it finiſhed till chat very never have truſted affairs and letters of ſuch 
Ibid, 8, 9. % day, on which, by the" perfal inſrenre e, i moment to men barbãrous and unknown to 
4. Jupiter, 20 the conſpirators und aufregt them, if che Gods had not confounded their. 
46 avere carried throngh the Forum to the Temple * <0 ſenſes: And tat the Ambaſſadors of a na- 
%%% Concord, in that very oent the Statue 4 tion Jo diſaffected, and fo able and willing 
e epas fixed in its place; and being turned'to it to make Mar upon them, ſhould-ſight the 
ock upen them aud the Senate, both they. t hopes of dominion, and the advantageous 
te the Senate ſaw the whol: Cenſpiracy detected. e offer of men of Patrician rank, muſt needs 
And can any main, ſays he, Bie facb an enemy be a Divine interpbſition; efpeciallywhen 
ee 10 Nruth, fo raſb, Jo mud, as to lleny, bat all * they might have gained their ends, not by 
UC hugt dubich awe fer; and, above all, that this i fighting, but, by holding their tongues.““ 
Ci it governed by the power and prowidenere © Craflo ex negotiis privatis obnoxu.” S/. 
4 of the Gadt ? He proceeds to obſerve, Juſt. REY | 
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Y-R- 69 . heard Craſſus affirm, T} hat Cicero was the contriver. of | this affront won 


62. 


Bim. 


389 Cork, Yet, at this very time, 9. Catulus and C. Piſo could not, by the moſt 
reſſing ſolicitations, nor by any offers whatever, prevail with. Cicero to 

ve Ceſar talſely accuſed by the Alobroges, or by any body elſe. Thoſe 
two Senators bore. an inveterate - enmity to Caſar; Piſo on account of 
Vid. fupr. Cæſar's having impeached him (as above related) of oppreſſive Govern- 


P+ 302. 


vid. ſupr. for the High-prieſthood, and, thou 


p. 306. 


PVaate perſons, and bis lar 


Salluſt. 


- Md tho 
nos. 


from Vulturcius and 
oma Knights, 


the queſtion of their 


tꝛtre was exer 


ment; and Ca. 


it from him, who was advanced in 


deep in debt: , Not being: able to x 
- lainys/ they themſelves went about 


who were 


becauſe Cæſar had ſtood. in competition with him 
gh but a young man, had carried 
years, and had filled the higheſt offices. 
Both theſe implacable enemies thought they had 
portunity of bringing Cæſar under N his great liberality to pri- 

argeſſes to the people, havin ng plunged: him very 
rſuade the Conſul 


now a favourable op- 


to ſo black a vil 
Citizen to Citizen, whiſpering ca- 


lumnies, and chargin eh with facts which they pretended to have learnt 
\Allobrogian Deputies; inſomuch that ſome of tha 
poſted about the Temple of Concord, as a guard 


to the Senate, threatened Ou with their drawn ſwords as he came out of 
che Aſſembly. 1 


And a ewe with the rumour of freſh plots; farmed ty 


maſters; which © 


The debate was of great 


8 1240 


oh \The fame ai ght his wile Tei, ad; 
N. t meatrons of _ 
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ome, was 


an annual cuſtom, — Hic rights of the d 


deſs Bona or the Good, to which no male crea- 


houſe, and forced to retire to a nei 


where, with a ſelect council of friends, bebe. 


gan to deliberate about puniſhing the traitors ; 
when his wife came in all haſte 1 inform bim 


of the altar ſeemingly artinct, a bright flame 


Med 244020 the aſbes, to the aftoniſo- 
went - the _— upon which the Veftal vir- Morabi 


zins ſent her away, ta require him to purſue 


v he bad then in bis — e Ul 


 Yerentia, 
admitted, and, till that function 
was over, he was excluded alſo from Sen the 
without ſuſpicion, what 
. concorted amongſt them. For it was of | 99 


the faves and dependunts of. Lentulus and Cethegus For the reſcue of their 
bliged Cicero to reinforce his guards 3 Ker for the pre- 
vention of all ſuch attempts, to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing 


puniſhment, without farther delay, before the Senate, 
*; which-he ſummoned: = that purpoſe the next morning (Dec. 3. 
delicacy and im 


* Balluſt. hives of Citizens of the firſt er 


portanes; to decide upon the 


n _ wag. indeed declared * them 


1 


cont fac + Godacfs by Ar. . 


to his ſafely aud glory 
AtY not improbabl 5 JA 1 80 


rodigy was rojected between Cicero and 
whol: fiterli likewiſe was one of the 

Veſtal wirgins.; and, having the direction of 

whole ceremony, 1; might help to effect, 


had been privatch | 
uſe to Cicere, to poſſeſs the minds of the 


1 — . is „as ſtrongly as he could, with an a 
of 4 Jy t happen | 
1 the ſacrifice being over, and the * 


nſion of their danger, for the ſake of di 
them the more caſily to prove of the 


reſolution, that he had already taken in his own 
mind, bY putting + the cee to death. M. 


or. 


zero ſays nothing of 


"All this. ke ve reaſon might be, that 5 


vate 2 and We, there 
were iu 
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guilty of treaſon againſt the State: But capital puniſhments were rare and 
ever odious in Rome, whoſe laws were of all others the leaſt ſanguinary; 
baniſhment, with confiſcation of goods, being the ordinary puniſhments 
for the greateſt crimes. The Senate indeed, as it has been ſaid above, in 
caſes of ſudden and dangerous tumults, claimed the prerogative of puniſh- 
ing the leaders with death by the authority of their own decrees ; but this 
was looked upon as a ſtretch of power, and an infringement of the rights 


of the People, which nothing could excuſe but the neceſſity of times and 


the extremity of danger. For there was an old law. of Porcins Læca, 
a Tribune, which granted to all criminals, capitally condemned, an appeal 


to the People; and a later one of C. Gracchus to prohibit the taking away Cie. pra 
the life of any Citizen without a formal hearing before the People: So that ſome Rab. 4. 


Senators, who had concurred in all the previous debates, withdrew them- 
ſelves from this,  to:ſhew their diſlike of what they expected to be the iſſue 


of it, and to have no hand in putting Roman Citizens to death by a vote of In Cat. 4, 
the Senate. The Conſul having moved the queſtion, what was to be done with 5: 


the Conſpirators, Silanus, one of the Conſuls elef?, (being the firſt called upon 
to ſpeak) adviſed®, that thoſe who'were then in cuſtody, and alſo the reft, 

when taken, ſhould all ſuffer the laſt or ſevereſt puniſhment, 1. e. be put 

to death. To this alt who ſpoke after him readily aſſented, till it came to 

Julius Ceſar, then Prætor elett, who treated that opinion not as cruel, but 
as new and illegal, and contrary to the conſtitution of the Republic. 
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cc 


« All men, Conſeript Fathers, when they are deliberating upon matters 
of moment and of difficult determination, ought to be quite free from 
love and hatred, pity and anger; becauſe theſe paſſions never fail to caſt 
ſuch a cloud over the mind, as hinders the diſcernment of what is true 
and what is eligible. Let us be careful that our own dignity weigh more 
with us than the guilt of Lentulus and his aſſociates ; let us conſult 
our reputation more than our reſentment. Could a puniſhment be 


thought of equal to their crimes, I too ſhould be for going out of the 


way on this provocation ; but, as that cannot be, let us go on in the 
path which the laws have chalked out for us. I | 

Many of thoſe who ſpoke before me have diſplayed a great deal 
of oratory in bewatling the unfortunate condition of their country ; they 
have enumerated all the horrors of war, and the ſufferings to which the 


„While the priſoners were before the Se- And according to Plutarch (in Cat.) theſe 


nate, Cicero de/ired ſome of the Senators, who writers in ſhort-hand had been taught their 


couldwwrite ſbort. baud, to take notes of every thing art by Cicero, and took down the ſpeeches of 
that was ſaid; and when the whole examina- the members on the preſent occaſion. And to 
tion was finiſhed, and reduced into an act, he this the Hiftorian aſeribes the preſervation of 

fet all the clerks at work to tranſcribe copies * # the ſpeech which Cato made in anſwer to 


it, which he diſperſed preſently through 1: 


Cefar ; which ſpeech, he ſays, is the only one 


and all the provinces, to prevent any invidious of Cazo's that was preſerved :; of which, hows. 
miſi epreſentation of what was /o clearly atteſted ever, he gives us but a ſketch. | 
and confeſſed by the criminals themſelves. © Oy s 
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1 * 1 


: „ pays or from enmity to the priſoners. Yet his advice ſeems to me, 
„ F will not ſay. cruel, (for what can be cruel againſt ſuch offenders?) but, 


death there is no place either for anguiſh or delight. | 


« demned Citizen with death, and that permit him to go into baniſhment. 


os Kant, on 
— — 


% may ſay perhaps who will cenſure us for any puniſhment we ſhall 
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Chap. ix. De Roman Hiftory. 
« decree againſt traitors to the Commonweath ? I anſwer,— Time, a B 
« very little time, and Fortune that rules the world at pleaſure, may produce 6. 
&« ſuch cenſurers. The criminals deſerve the worſt that can befal them; 389 Conſ. 
but do you, Conſcript Fathers, conſider well what you reſolve upon in 
& this caſe: Bad precedents have, generally ſpeaking, been innocent in 
their origin. An example ſet by worthy Magiſtrates of aſſuming arbi- 
trary power, on urgent occaſions, | and for good purpoſes, has, been 
often pleaded by bad and ignorant men as a precedent to juſtify their 
aſſuming the ſame power, when their purpoſe. was to. abuſe it. The 
Spartans, when they had got the better of the Atbenians, appointed 
thirty perſons for the government of the conquered State. Theſe new 
governors began with condemning to death ſeveral of the moſt pro- 
4 fligate and moſt deteſted Citizens without any previous trial in form. 
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| a precedent for him to draw the ſword; and, 

when it is drawn, who mall oblige him to uſe it moderately, or to ſheathe - 
6 Our anceſtors, Conſcript Fathers, though wanting neither prudence 
nor bravery, were not ſo haughty as to diſdain to look into the cuſtoms 
and inſtitutions of the nations around them, and to imitate them in the 
things wherein each nation excelled. © Thus they borrowed weapons of 
war Noth the Samnites, and the enſigns of our Magiſtrates from Etruria : 
whatever they thought uſeful, whether found among their. allies or 
« among their enemies, they introduced into our State. In thoſe times, 
« by a cuſtom which they had borrowed from Greece, they ſubjected offend- 
7 | | 3A 2 | « ing 
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364 The Roman HIHtory. Book VIII. 
5 e. ing Citizens to be beaten with rods, and ſuch as were capitally con- 
« yicted, they ſentenced to death. Afterwards, when, our State being 
389 Cour, 6 vaſtly augmented, the prodigious number of its Cigttizens had given 
, 8 and innocent men began to be circumvented, and ſuch 
* hike wickedneſs to be practiſed; then the Porcian law was provided ; 
, and likewiſe other laws, by which, inſtead of death, exile was to be the 
„ puniſhment of Citizens capitally condemned, This inſtitution of our 
fore: fathers has great weight with me; I think we ſhould be cautious 
« cel we break in upon it. Cenainly. they, who, from ſo ſmall be- 
«. ginnings, could raiſe this mightty Emp pire, muſt, in virtue and wiſdom, 
& have ne us, who have a dificulty to preſerve what they ſo only 
acquire 5 
„ Are we then to releaſe theſe nel and ſend them away to rein- 
< force the army of Cariline ? By no means. My opinion is, bat their. 
. eftates be confiſcated, and their perſons. cloſely confined in the ſtrongeſt of 
« the municipal towns (each. of the criminals in a diſtin& town) and that 
+ mo perſon bereafter move the, Senate or People in their favour, : And let it 
<« be declared as the opinion of this Houſe, that whoever ſhall do fo, will 
act contrary. to the welfare of the Republic, and of all its members. 
| Salluſt, Czſar's diſcourſe made a great impreſſion on the Aſſembly; even Sila. 
3 nus excuſed and mitigated the ſeverity of his vote; and Cicero's friends 
in Cic. came readily. into Cæſars opinion, as likely to ereate the leaſt trouble 
1 fm Cicero himſelf, for whoſe Peace and falety they now * reaſon to be 
lut. in . citous. OED. 
„ But Cato, one of the new Tribunes, roſe up. and} in a good deal * 
_ Salluſt. warmth began with obſerving, that thoſe who had ſpoken before him had 
all miſtaken the queſtion: That he was ſurprized to ſee any debate about the 
* uniſhment of men who had commenced an actual war againſt their country: 
hat the queſtion was how to ſecure themſelves againſt the Conſpirators, 
rather than how to puniſh. them: That other crimes might be puniſhed 
after commiſſion ;. but unleſs this was prevented before its effect, it ; arr 
be in vain to ſeek a remedy after: That the debate was not about the 
public revenues, or the oppreſſion of che allies, but about their own lives 
and liberties; not about the diſcipline or manners of the City, on which 
he had often delivered his mind in that place; nor about the greatneſs 
or proſperity of their Empire; but whether they , or, their enemies ſhould 
Poſſeſs that Empi — 


Le In the name of. the immortal Gods, 1 call upon you, — 3 ee 
< had your magnificent houſes and your villas, your ſtatues and your 
Z Faun, more at heart chan the intereſt of the Republic; I call upon 
< you to rouſe yourſelves ea once, and. ſtand wp in defence of your coun- 


|" Thelk mine Oicero'a mummies, choſe Cen- remmens af us aua af h ma 
ſulars who had enriched themſelves by ZE r= | 
peeling — TOR Rey oe Toa 
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try, if you would preſerve thoſe things you are ſo fond of, and enjoy, Y-R.690. 
e without interruption, that voluptuous indolence in which you paſs your 
days. Often have I ſpoke, Conſcript Fathers, and much have I com- 389 Conf. 
lained in this Aſſembly of the rapacious covetouſneſs and prodigal 8 
eee which prevail among us; and thoſe complaints have created me 
many enemies. But I, who never was diſpoſed to excuſe in myſelf even 
an inclination to evil, cannot readily. pardon the evil deeds of others. 
Jou have long ſince loſt the true names of things: To give away other 
people's money, is called generoſity ; to attempt what is criminal, forti- 
„ tude. If you muſt be generous, let it be from the ſpoils of the Allies; 
if merciful, to the plunderers of the Treaſury ; but be not prodigal 
of the blood of Citizens; nor, by ſparing a few. bad, deſtroy all the 
good. Shall any one in the preſent caſe talk to me of mildneſs and 
clemency ? There is no room for mercy, Cæſar indeed has ſpoken well. 
and gravely concerning life and death, qudging, I preſume, that all we 
are told of puniſhments alloted to the wicked in the infernal regions 
is mere fiction; and he would therefore have the eſtates of the crimi- 
nals confiſcated, and their perſons cloſely confined in the municipal 
towns; from an apprehenſion, I ſuppoſe, that, if they ſhould be kept 
at Rome, they might be forcibly reſcued by their fellow conſpirators, 
or by a mob, hired for that purpoſe : As if villains were no where but 
% in Rome, and not in every part of ah; or as if the attempts of the 
« deſperate would not be more likely to ſucceed where there is leſs ſtrength 
to reſiſt them: His propoſal has not the leaſt ſhew of reaſon, if he be 
c truly afraid of them: But if, while every body elſe is in fear, he alone 
fears nothing, there is the more reaſon for us, Conſcript Fathers, to be 
<« afraid for ourſelves. We are not now deliberating on the fate only of 
« TLentulus and the other priſoners, ' but of Catilinas whole army, 
« which will be animated or diſcouraged in proportion to the vigour or 
« remiſlneſs of your decrees +—The flagitious lives of the criminals 
« confute every argument of mercy : Catilina is hovering over us with 
„ an army, while his accomplices are within the walls and in the ve 
<« heart of the City; ſo that whatever you determine cannot be kept ſecret, 
| « which makes is the more neceſſary to determine quickly. My opinion 
<« therefore is, That, fince the criminals have been convitzed, both by teſtimony 
and their” own confeſſion, of a deteſtable treaſon againſt the Repuslic, they 
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« ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment of death according to the cuſtom of our an- 3 
VVV 8 5 3 " 
Y Plutarch reports, that, while Caro was who ſat near him, delivered tha. paper into N 
ſpeaking, a ſealed letter was delivered to his hands. Cato preſently perceived it to be Cs. 
Caeſar in the Senate-houſe : that Cato, ſu- a love; letter from his own fiſter, Serwilia, with 
peCting it might contain ſome ſecret advice whom Cæſar had long had an intrigue: ' 


m the Conſpirators, inſiſted upon its being the angry Stoic threw back the paper to wh 
read to the Aſſembly. Whereupon Cæſar, him; There, Set! and then fine ihe _ h 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


The leading men of the Senate, the Oligarchs, having, in concert 


with Cicero, come, to the Aſſembly, dermined * to put the priſoners to 


death, had therefore voted accordingly ; but ſome being convinced by 
Cæſar's diſcourſe, others alarmed by it, they retracted their votes, and 
Silanus himſelf, if he did not retract, explained his vote away, preten- 
ding, that, by the laſt puniſhment he did not mean death, but the ſevereſt 
puniſhment that could be /egally inflicted on a Roman Citizen: nevertheleſs 
they all turned now to their firſt opinion, being encouraged to it by Care's 
authority, not only as a Senator highly and univerſally revered for his 
virtue, but as being at this time a TRI BUN E oF THE PEOPLE : They ex- 
tolled him to the ſkies for his reſolution, and reproached one another with 
cowardice, Cato was the only Hero. A decree, therefore, was drawn con- 
formable to Cato's opinion, and in his very words; and the greater part of 
the Senate, to do him honour, waited upon him home. : 

The Conſul, thus authorized, reſolved to put the decree in execution 
without delay. Accompanied by a great number of the principal men of the 
City, who ſerved him for a guard, he went and took Lentulus from the 
cuſtody of his kinſman Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed him through 
the Forum to the common priſon. The multitude, greatly aſtoniſhed, 
followed in ſilence ; the younger ſort, eſpecially, were much terrified with 
this ſhocking ceremony; a thing quite new to them, and which they con- 
ſidered as a dreadful myſtery f ariſtocratical government. Lentulus 
was delivered by the Conſul tor the executioners, who preſently ſtrangled 
him: Cetbegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, were conducted to their exe- 
cution by the Prætors, and put to death in the ſame manner, together 
with Czparius, the 'only one of their accomplices who was taken after 
J oo : LETS | | 
As Cicero, in his return from theſe executions, ' perceived in the Forum 
a great many of Catilines accomplices, who had got together in cluſters, 


of bis diſcourſe: In which diſcourſe he ad- . gration.” If Cato did really ſcold in h-. 


dreſſed himſelf to Cz/ar in particular, re- 
FE ing him with an afe#ation of popu- 


* larity and lenity, while he was fubverting ibe 
' ©. Commegwealth ; and with endeawouring to 


. ;ntirfffe the Senate, while he himſelf ought 
„ b wemble wich fear, leſt he ſhould be 


48 treated as an accomplice of the Conſpira- 1 
«tors, for having ſo openly and /o audaciouſly 


«© endeavoured to reſcue them wy the hands of 


% Fuftice; confeſſmng that he had no compaſſion 


« for his country, when he ſaw it upon the very 
44 A of deftrudtion ; and yet being ſo tender 


% 'bearted, as almoſt to ſbed tears over villains, 


% avho ought never to have ſeen the light of + 


"66 Zeaven, and ah death was nece ary for | 


© ſecuring the City from a maſſacre and a confla- 


IPSE }JUDICAVERIM. 


manner, he muſt, unqueſtionably, have been 


prompted to it by his flaming wrath, which 

the billet-doux above-mentioned had ſudden- 
y kindled. The ſpeech which Salluft aſcribes - 

to him, though not. fo intemperate, is far from 


being a reaionable anſwer. to Cæſar's diſ- 
* Cicero declares this of himſelf in a letter 
to Tr oma XII. Ep. 21.] where he com- 


plains cf Brutus for not having done him juſ- 
tice, in a relation which Brutus had written 


of what paſſed at this time in the Senate. 


Me autem hic laudat, quod retulerim, non 


quod patefecerim, quod cohortatus ſim, qyuop 


DENIQUE ANTE, QUAM CONSULEREM, 


and 
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and were waiting for the night, in hopes of being then able to reſcue the J. 8 a 
priſoners, he cried out to them with a loud voice, They did live ( vixerunt;! . 
a mode of ſpeech among the Romans, to avoid the diſagreeable and omi- 389. Conſ. 
nous ſound of the word dead. Sm 
The affair thus over, the whole body of the Senate, together with the 
Knights, conducted the Conſul home in a kind of triumph, the ſtreets 
being illuminated, and the women and children at the windows, and on 
the tops of houſes, to ſee him paſs along through infinite acclamations of the 
multitude, proclaiming him the Preſerver of his Country, and Second Foun- 
der of Rome. Tt Wo | | 
This was the fif/h of December, thoſe celebrated Nones, of which Cicero Midd. 
uſed to boaſt ever after as the molt glorious day of his life. 22 5 40 
Buy the ſeizure and puniſhment of Catiline's aſſociates, the Senate thought 223. | 171 
the danger wholly averted; and they, accordingly, proceeded to vore :" 
thankſgivings and feſtivals, looking upon Catiline's army as a crew of fu- es 1 
gitives or banditti, whom their forces were ſure to deſtroy, whenever they ; 
could meet with*them. 355 5 | 
. Cicero's adminiſtration being now at an end, nothing remained but to 231. 
reſign the Conſulſhip, according to cuſtom, in an Aſſembly of the People, 
and to take the uſual oath, of his having ys it with fidelity. This 
was generally accompanied with a ſpeech from the expiring Conſul; and 
after ſuch a year, and from ſuch a Speaker, the City was in no ſmall 
expectation of what Cicero would ſay to them : But Metellus Nepos, one of 
the new Tribunes (who had entered on their office the tenth of Decem- 
ber, ) reſolved to diſappoint both the Orator and the Audience: For when 
Cicero had mounted the Roftra, and was ready to perform this laſt act of 
his office, the Tribune would not ſuſfer bim to ſpeak, or to do any thing 
more than barely to take the oath; declaring, That he who had put Citi- Ep. Fam. 
Zens to death unbeard, ought not to be permitted to ſpeak for himſelf : Upon v. 2. 
which, Cicero, who was never at a. loſs, inſtead of pronouncing the or- 
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and Beſtia, as making this oppoſition ; and of Rome, the birth of OZawius ſurnamed 

intimates that they were inſtigated to it by © Avgu/tzs,. which happened on the twenty- 

5 Ce/ar, then Pretor ele. c © third of September. 'Velleins calls it an ac- 

Midd., © Before we cloſe the account of the, ©* ceſſion of glory to Cicero's Contulſhip : But 

* 6 able events of this year, we muit ** it excites ſpeculations rather of a different 
230. memorable even year, we mu pec tad 

«« not omit (ſays Cicero's Engliſn hiſtorian) *« ſort; on the inſcrutable mithods of Provi-- 

“ the mention of one which diſtinguiſhed it dence, and the ſbort-ſighted policy of man; 

. 8 : - | « that 


dinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of his voice, fwore out aloud, fo In. Piſon. Zi 
as all the people might hear him, that he had ſaved the Republic and the 3: i 
City from ruin; which the multitude below confirmed with an univerſal 17 
ſhout, and with one voice cried out, that what be had fiworn was true; Ep, Fam. 7 
and thus the intended affront was turned, by his preſence of mind, to his v. 2+ FW 
greater honour ®. 8 | in . 
. Ds, Catiline 5 þ 
Plutarch names two Tribunes, Metellus * afterwards as a particular æra in the annals 0 4 
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368 The Roman Hiftory. Book VIII. 
J. R. 6. Catiline was in à condition to make a ſtouter reſiſtance that the Senate 
AN OR had imagined : He had filled up his troops to the number of wo legions, 
390 Conf, Or about twelve thouſand fighting men, of which @ fourth part only was 
TIP compleatly armed, the reſt furniſhed with what chance offered, darts, lances, 
Ant clubs. Truſting to the proper ſtrength of the Conſpiracy, he refuſed at 
Sall, 56, firſt 4 inliſt ſlaves, who flocked to him in great numbers. He knew that 
| he ſhould quickly have ſoldiers enough, if his friends performed their part 
at home: So that when the Conſul Antonius approached towards Noe 
with his army, he ſhifted his quarters, and made frequent motions and 
marches through the mountains, ſometimes towards Gaul, ſometimes towards 
_ tbe City, in order to avoid an engagement, till he could hear ſome news 
from Rome: But when the fatal account came, of the death of Leatulus 
and the reſt, the face of his affairs began preſently to change, and his army 
to dwindle apace, by the deſertion of thoſe, whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had drawn to his camp. His firſt attempt, therefore, was by long 
marches and private roads though the Apennine, to make bis eſcape into 
Gaul; but Q; Metellus Celer, who had been ſent thither before by Cicero, 
imagining that he would take that reſolution, had ſecured all the paſſes, 
and poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly with an army of three legions, that 
it was inipoſſible for him to force his way on that ſide z whilſt, on the other, 
the Conſul Antonzus, with a much greater force, blocked him up behind, 
Ibid, 57. and encloſed him within the mountains. It is faid that Antonius had no 


« that in the moment when Rome was preſerved fire, and, perhaps, the e part of the Se · 
SZ « from dſtruction, and its Liberty thought to be nators from being maſſacred; but the i/legal 
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_ © hich; after agertain period, 


« eftabliſhrdmore firmly than ever, an infant ſhould 


be thrown into the world, who, within the 
« courſe of twenty e evhat Catiline 


( attempted, and deſtroyed both Cicero aud 
„ and REPUBLIC. If Rome could have been 
- & ſaved by human counſel, it would have been 


s favedby the ſkill of Cicero: but its deſtiny 


was now approaching, For governments, 
4 like natural bodies, have, with the prin- 
L ciples of their preſervation, the ſeeds of ruin 


«<< alſo eſſentially mixed in their conſtitution, 
begin tooperate 
and exert themſelves to the diſſolution of the 
« vital frame. Theſe ſeeds had long been 
« fermenting in the bowels of the Republic ; 
« when OZavizs came, peculiarly formed by 
nature, and inſtructed by art, to quicken 


- © their operation, and exalt them to their 


« maturity.” 

What is here ſaid of the reſemblance cf go- 
vernments to natural bodies is unqueſtionably 
true ⁊ but for the reſt of this religiouſſy grave 
ſpeculation, what ſolidity is there in it? Ci- 
cers had preſerved the City from being ſet on 


* 


method he had taken, without neceſſity, to do 
thoſe ſervices, far from effabliſhing Liberty 


frmly than ever, or having @ tendency ta 


more 

reſtore Liberty (of which there was hardly a 
ſhadow remaining) haſtene d the introduction 
of deſpotic moxarchy. And the ſpeculation of 
the reverend Hiſtorian on the inſcrutable me- 


thads of Providence, would certainly have ap- 
peared nct leſs ingenious, if it had been to this 


effect: That, during the Conſulſhip of Cicero 


who, *when PR TOR, had, for the ſake of his 
own aduancement, given the firſt ſtab to the Ro- 


man ARISTOCRACY, by perfuading the People 


to paſithe ManiLian LAW: and who, from & 
zeal to ſupport that Ar1STOCRACY, when it 
was his private intereſt to have it ſupported, 
gave the ſecond ftab to it, when Coxs ul, by an 
evil Example of diſpenſing with the Laws un- 
neceilarily, an infant ſheuld be thrown into the 
averld, who, in the courſe of a few years, gave 
the finiſhing blow to the Ariftecratic Domina- 
tien, and delivered up Cicero, its moſt eloquent 


and moſt loquacious Advocate, to the {word 


of his particular and implacable enemy. 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 
inclination to fight with Catliline, but would willingly have given him 
an opportunity to eſcape, had not his Quæſtor Sexzzus (who was Cicero's 


creature) and his Lieutenant Petreius, urged him on, againſt his will, to 390 Conf. 
force Catiline 10 the neceſſity -of a battle: Who, ſeeing all things deſpe- FIT 
rate, and nothing left but either to die or conquer, reſolved to try his ;. 


fortune againſt Antonius, though much the ſtronger, rather than againſt 


Metellus, in hopes (ſays Dio) that out of regard to their former friendſhip Dio, 
and connections, the Conſul might poſſibly contrive ſome way at laſt of throwing l. ü. 
the viftory into bis hands. But Antonius happening to be ſeized at that? 


very time with a fit of the Gaut, or pretending ſo to be, the command 


fell of courſe to his Lieutenant Petreius. This officer had ſerved with Salluft. 


great reputation for above thirty years together in the army, either as a 
Tribune, a Prefef, a Lieutenant, or a Prætor; ſo that he was acquainted 
with moſt of the ſoldiers, and with the gallant actions they had performed; 
by the mention of which he ſpirited them up to maintain their character: 
and at the ſame time he repreſented to them that they were going to fight 
for their Altars, their Children, their Country, againſt a gang of robbers, 
who were not half armed. 

On the other hand, Catiline, having firſt, in a ſpeech to his followers, 
urged them by every motive he could think of to exert their utmoſt courage, 
ſent away all the horſes in his army, and among the reſt his own, chuſing 


to fight on foot, that, by letting his men ſee the danger to him and to them 
was equal, they might be the more animated to a ee behaviour. 


All his Centurions, his Evocati [experienced veterans who had ſerved out 
their legal time] and the ſtouteſt and beſt armed of his other ſoldiers he 
placed in the front, where he himſelf ſtood by Marius's Silver Eagle, 
before- mentioned. To Manlius he gave the command of the right; to 


a native of Feſulæ the left. A deſperate battle enſued. The legions of the 


Republic fought with unconquerable bravery, thoſe of Catiline with 
lags and immoveable obſtinacy ; reſolved to vanquiſh or die, not a 
man recoiled ; there was not one who would either give or accept of quar- 
ter. Catiline, at the head of a ſelect company, moved about in the van, 
relieving thoſe who were hard preſſed, bringing up freſh men to ſupply 
the place of the wounded, and ran for all exigencies : he himſelf 
often fighting in perſon, and performing the part of a ſtout ſoldier as well 
as of a an commander. Petreius finding a reſiſtance beyond his ex- 


pectation, brought up the Prætorian Cohort 5 the enemies center, 
r 


which was thereby broken ; and though they rallied here and there, faced 
about upon him, and made ſome ſhort reſiſtance, in the end he put 
them all to the ſword ; and then turned upon the flanks of the wings. 
Manlius and the Feſulan, the two commanders, were among the firſt 
that fell. Catiline, ſeeing his forces reduced to a very ſmall number, 


and calling to mind (as Salluſt ſuppoſes) his noble family, and the figure bid. 30. 


he had formerly made in the world, ruſhed into the thickeſt of the enemy, 
Vox. III. 38 and 
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370 The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 
Y.R.691. and was there ſlain, fighting to the laſt. Some few ſoldiers of the center 
6%. © (which had been broke by the Prætorian cohort) lay ſcattered about, yet 
390 Con. not one of them wounded in the back. Except theſe, almoſt every one 
lay dead upon the very ſpot where he had ſtood at firſt. But Catiline 
himſelf was found at a great diſtance from his o.]n men, among the dead - 
bodies of his enemies. Not yet quite breathleſs, he retained, in the ago- 
nies of death, that fierceneſs of countenance which had been always natural 
to him. Out of the whole number of the rebels not ſo much as one man, 
above the rank of a ſlave, was taken, either fighting or running away. 
It proved a bloody and a mournful victory to the army of the Republic, 
the braveſt men of the legions being all either killed or grievouſly 
___ wounded. N cl | | 4 
Midd. Thus ended this famed Conſpiracy in the beginning of the Conſulſhip 
p.246. of Silanus and Muræna. Whilſt the ſenſe of all Cicæro's ſervices (ſays. 
„his Engliſb Hiſtorian) was freſh, he was repaid for them to the full 
“of his wiſhes, and in the very way that he deſired, by the warm and 
__ .< grateful applauſes of all orders of the City. For, beſides the honours 
b already mentioned, L. Gellius, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, ſaid 
In Piſon. 4c in a ſpeech to the Senate, that the Republic owed him a Civic- Cron 
4 for ſaving them from ruin. And Caiulus, in a full Houſe, declared 
Gut n „ him the Father of bis Country, as Cato likewiſe did from the Roftrs, 
Appian. with the loud acclamations of the Whole People: Whence Pliny, in 
33 4 honour of his memory, cries out, Hail thou, who waſt firſt ſaluted the 
Nat. I. vil. parent of thy Country. This title, the moſt, glorious that a mortal can 
30. <« wear, was, from this precedent, uſurped afterwards by thoſe who of all 
„ mortals deſerved it the leaſt, the Emperors ; proud to extort from ſlaves 
c and flatterers what Cicero obtained from the Fx ERH vote of the Senate and 
6—5² 8 8 | 
| | ß Roms perentem, 
«< Roma Patrem Patrie Ciceronem libera dixit. 
JJ FILE „ , = + | hap ng 
„ Traxx, Cicero, Rome, while FREE, nor yet entbralld 
| * To Tyran's will, thy Country's Parent calÞd. 3 
All the towns of 7taly followed the e the metropolis in decree- 
ing extraordinary honours to him; and Capua in particular choſe him their 
15 Piſon. 4 Patron, and eretied à gilt ſtatue to him 


Salluſt, who allows him the character of an excellent Conſul, ſays 
not a word of any of theſe honours, nor gives him any greater ſhare 
<« of praiſe than what could not be diſſembled by an Hiſtorian. There are 
_  *< two obvious reaſons for this reſervedneſs: Firſt, The perſonal enmity. 

< which, according to tradition, ſubliſted. between them. Secondly, The 
time of [publiſhing his Hiftory, in the reign of Auguſtus, while the name 


To 


<< of Cicero was ſtill obnoxious to envy.” 
1 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hifiory. 371 
To this it may be anſwered, that Sallaſt might think the compliments X. R. 691. 
made to the Conſul by particular Senators of his own faction not worthy gr 
of an Hiſtorian's notice: That he has related the affair throughout, not like 390 Con. 
an enemy to Cicero, but in a manner ſo honourable for him, as to make 
ſome think, that the miſunderſtanding between them was not ſubſiſting sc Le 
when Salluſt wrote the Hiſtory of Catilinès Conſpiracy. | e 
But what ſhall we ſay of his omitting to mention Ciceros Hourib Ora- 33 
tion againſt Catiline, and of bis giving (as M. Morebin obſerves) all be 
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Y 
Honour of the day to Cato, to whom alone he aſcribes the Senate's being 14 
brought to decree the death of the Conſpirators? Ciceros Engliſb Hiſtorian til 
has built much upon that fourth Oratien, and has filled ſeven pages of Th 
his Hiſtory with the ſubſtance of it: Let it is obſervable, that this not- Fe. 


able ſpeech is no where taken notice of by Plutarch in his life of Cicero, 

or of Cæſar, or of Cato; nay; Plutarch reports, that what Cixero ſaid, after 

Cæſar had ſpoke, was in ſupport of Cæſar's opinion. Nor is the faid 

fourth Oration mentioned by Appian, or Dio, or Suetonius, or Yell. Pater- 

culus; and one may reafonably conjecture, from a letter of Cicero to At- 

ticus, L. xii. Ep. 21. that, ſeven years after Cicero's Conſulſhip, neither 

Brutus nor Atticus knew any thing of that faurth Oration; which was 
probably compoſed on occaſion of Brutus's having given more honour to 

Cato, in relating the debate about Catiline, than Cicero thought was con- 

ſiſtent with his own glory: Indeed it ſeems to have many internal pro- | 10 
bable proofs of its being, not an extemporary ſpeech, but a laboured com- H 
poſition, made at leifure,' many years after the debate; a diſguſtful pane- - YH 
gyric upon his own foreſight, wiſdom, difintereſtedneſs, magnanimity, pro- 1 
digious courage and contempt of death; though Plutarch, writing of this 

very tranſaction, tells us, that the Orator was in no reputation a cou- 

rage. nen OS L130 e e 8 
His Engliſh Hiſtorian, concerning the debate in the Senate, writes thus: 

« Theſe wo contrary opinions (that of Silanus and that of Ceſar) Midd. 
<« being propoſed, the next queſtion was, which of them ſhould take place,, *** 
* Czſar's had made a great impreflion on the Aſſembly, and ſtaggered 

« even Silanus, who began to excuſe and mitigate the ſeverity of his 

<« vote; and Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it as likely to 
<« create the leaſt trouble to Cicero himſelf, for whoſe peace and ſafety 
they began to be ſolicitous: When Cicero, obſerving the inclinations 

« of the Houſe, and riſing up to put the queſtion, made his fourth Speech, 

« which now. remains on the ſubject of this tranſaction; in which he deli- 
« yered his ſentiments with all the ſcill both of the-Orator and the Stateſ- 

« man; and while he ſeemed to ſhew a perfect neutrality, and to give 
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© Caton, dans Salluſte, a tout l honneur de qui gen attribuant toute la gloire, devient | ; 

cette journẽe; enſorte qu'on ne fait auquel fon propre panẽgyriſte. Morad. Hift. de Cic. 1 

croire, ou de l' Hiſtorien qui rapporte le fait p. 143. | 1 
3 Vavantage de celui-là, ou de notre Orateur | 

3B 2 equal | ] 


372 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


Y. R. 61. “ equal commendation to both the opinions, was artfully labouring all 
. the while to turn the ſcale in favour of Silanus's, which he conſidered. 
390 Conf. ©* = a neceſſary example of ſeverity in the preſent circumſtances of the 
Public.“ 925 IT 
That this maſter-piece of oratory and political {kill was never ſpoken, . 
one may reaſonably conclude from the. following conſiderations: | 
Midd. I. He tells the Houſe that there are two opinions before them, whereas 
P. 13. in reality there was but one; for Silanus, and all thoſe who had aſſented to 
* Suet. in what he at firſt adviſed (among whom was the Conſul's“ brother Quintus) 
Czſ. 14. had gone over to Czſar's opinion. 11909: ee es 
+2. He repreſents Cæſar as voting for every other way of puniſhment except 
death, which not being true, but directly contrary to what Cæſar had advi- 
ſed, it is not likely the Orator, while Cæſar was preſent, would impute it 
to him. For inſtance, Cæſar did not adviſe to have the criminals beater. 
with rods, but ſpeaks of that puniſhment as no leſs illegal, without a hear- 
ing and judgment of the whole People, than death itſelf | 
3. He repreſents Cæſar as having voted for perpetual impriſonment, 
which his words, in the ſpeech given us by Salluft, do not import: Nei- 
ther could a vote of the SznaTz deprive: the PzopLE. of their right of 
judging the Priſoners, and determining their Fate. 


Plut. n Add to this, that Cæſar (according to Plutarch's ated teſtimony) 8 
Cæſ. 


moved for the cloſe confinement of the priſoners only ill Catiline ould be 


a. in Cic. defeated and cruſhed, and more ample information of the Conſpiracy could be 
*in Cat. aten at leiſure. And Appian ſays; expreſly, that the impriſonment p 
De Bell. fed by Ceſar was only till the war fhauld be ended, and the criminals — be 


1 brought to trial. „ % 
4. Cicero's anſwer to Cæſar, concerning Caius Gracchus's law, which for-. 
bad the puniſhing CiT1zENs, uncondemned by the PzoPLE, with death, is quite 
ludicrous. Exzm1es, ſays the Orator, are no C1T1ZENs ; - therefore the pri- 

ſoners, having been declared\£NEMIts by the SENATE, have no title to the be- 
 mwefit of that law. Would he have talked thus, Cz/ar preſent ? 

5. He affirms, that Caius Gracchus bad ſuffered deeth by orRDER of the 

ProE: A notorious falſity, and contradictory to what he had ſaid in his 

firſt ſpeech againſt Catiline. But, had it been true, would the Orator 

thence infer that the PzoyLz. were diſſatisfied with the Law in queſtion ?. 

Or would he infer from the PzorLz's having ſentenced Caius Graccbus to 

death, that the SznaTE might legally inflict on a Citizen the ſame puniſh- 

ment? Can we ſuppoſe ſuch diſcourſe from Cicero in full Senate? | 

6. He refutes, beforehand, Cato's AxcuuExN for putting the priſoners to 

death without trial, by ſaying, That the People were not wanting in their zeal 

and duty on this occaſion; that the whole body of the People were aſſembled for 

the defence of the Senate; that the whole Roman People were of one and the 

ſame mind. If ſo, there could be no ground to apprehend a reſcue, nor 

therefore any neceſſity of ſentencing the priſoners to immediate death. 
. Et | If 


Chap. ix. De Roman Hiſtory. 373 


If any admirer of Cicero's virtues ſhould pretend, that more regard ought il 
to be had to what Cicero himſelf ſays concerning the affair of Cataline, than vl 
to. what Salluſt has written, or any, or all of the writers abovementioned ; 19 
this, to my apprehenſion, may be ſafely denied; nay, with great appea- 
rance of reaſon it may be ſaid, that no one of thoſe writers can poſſibly de- 
ſerve leſs credit than Cicero, when his Glory or the Intereſt of his Party is 
in queſtion. | 
| Plutarch informs us, that © Cicero, in an Oration which he made upon 
« his Conſulſbip, expreſly wrote, that Craſſus came to his bouſe one night, 
« and put into his hands a letter, containing an account of Catiline's proceed- 
« ings ; and aſſured him, at the ſame time, that the conſpiracy, there ſpoken 
4 of, <vas real and certain.” Yet, the ſame Cicero, in another of his Ora- 
tions, which did not appear till after Craſſus and Cæſar were dead, ac- 
cuſed them both of being in that Conſpiracy. What ſhall we think of | 
ſuch a Writer? What credit can he deſerve as an Hiſt6rian ? his Eng- vid. fp. 
liſb Panegyriſt makes no mention, in the proper place, of this nightly vi- p. 342+ 
ſit of Craſſus to the Conſul ; but, after he has finiſhed the ſtory, tells us, 
that . Craſſus, who had always been Ciceros enemy, by an Miciouſneſs of 
« bringing letters of intelligence to him, during the alarm of the plot, ſeemed 
« to betray a conſciouſneſs of ſome guilt.” I ſhall make no comment on this 
inſtance of the Hiſtorian's immoveable prejudice againſt the ſuppoſed ene- 
mies A hb Hero oo Go IIS OX 2000s. 
Perhaps the Reader will not be diſpleaſed, if ſome Remarks, which have 
5 made on Ciceros conduct in the affair of Catiline, ſhould cloſe this ſub- 
ject. TD ET vb RO 1 
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Dedication Tax SOLEMN, ſententious Mr.T homas Gor- his pattern of conduct in pu Ie APFAIRS ? 


— > 
2 * * 


of Gor- don has pronounced, that Cicero, in his Conſider the part he acted in relation to the 91 
don's Conſulſhip, ſaved the Public with ſuch nion Manilian Law ; his unjuft and cruel oppoſition ” 
Tranſla- «@« Capacity as was hardly ever equalled, 10 the fon; of the proſcribed ; his intended defence : Y 
3 4 ſurely never exceeded, by that of any ſtateſ= of Catiline, &c.] MII ORE $h 
3 "i « man; and with ſuch IH Couract as TR Facetiovs' Colley Cibber, Eſq; Poet Character Ef 
_ Mr. was never ſurpaſſed by that of any Hero.“ Laureat, not ſubmitting to the ſentence of this and Con- 5 


Dodding- 


He proceeds: think no Raman but him- 


ton, 1744. ©* ſelf could have defeated the Conſpiracy of 


« Catiline. —— I queſtion whether Pompey 
could, in Cicero's place, have done what 


oo 


« Cicero did: I even queſtion whether he 


«« would have ventured upon doing it.---Pom- 
« pey was a wary and diſtruſtful man; a qua- 


e lity commonly joined to limited parts: He 


£ 


«© was likewiſe a /ejfiſp man, making all his 
« PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS ' ſubſervient to 
* PERSONAL ENDS ; often purſuing thoje 
% ends at the expence, and even a: the peril, of 
«© the Public.” 


N. B. Cicero was a great admirer of Pom- 


pey: Is it certain that he did not make Pompey 


4 


grave and wiſe Judge, has, in a work dedica- duct of Ci- 


ted to their common Patron, made no ſeruple 
to deliver Ne apron inion. 1 


cero conſi- 
dered, &c. 


In the entrance of his work, which was 77 · 


occaſioned by Dr. Midaleton's Hiſtory of the 


Lit of Cicero, he ( bſerves, that, As the 


na greateſt part of Cicero's actions, in this 
iſtory, aretaken from his own account of 


them, ve may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they are 
$6. ſet in full as good, if not a better light, than 


« ſometimes they will naturally bear.” 


After making himſelf merry with Cicero's Vid. ſup: 
ſhining breaſt-plate, conſidering it as meer gri- p. 340. 


mace, an expedient unworthy of the ſpirit of 
a Conſul, he thus continues : 
| : « We 


J . 


374 


p- 51. 


* Vid. ſup. 
2 33+ 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


We are now entering upon the notorious 
<« conſpiracy of Catiline, the defeat of which 
© Cicero has it at heart to erect into the mo- 


e nument of his Glory: But, in giving it our 
equal admiration, let us follow his own ad- 


«vice *, by firſt enquiring what Hare either 
©. CHANCE, RASHNE$SS, or PRUDENCE, bad 
in this memorable tranſaction. | 

When by his vigilance and management 
« with Fulvia (a miſtreſs to one of the conſpi- 
6 rators) he was maſter of Catiline's whole 
£*£ ſcheme, and of his reſolutions taken for the 


execution of it, Cicero brings at the fame 


ce time his diſcovery of the plot, and his ac- 
© cuſation of Catiline before the Senate, with- 
© cut thinking it neceſſary to ſhew any far- 


ther evidence than the ſplendor of his elo- 
Bs. 8 to ſupport it; which notwithſtanding 


tire credit to the charge, and looked upon 
* Catiline with the abhotrence due to a cri- 
% minal condemned. But Catiline, leſs diſ- 


* neſs produced to confront him, 


Vid. ſupr. 
p. 342. 


o far prevailed, that the Senate gave an in- 


* mayed by the Orator, and obſerving no wit- 
15 boldly 
<< ſtood upon his innocence, that, in defiance 
«© of his accuſer, he repreſented the whole as a 
«« fition of his enemy, offering to give ſecurity for 
«© his behawicur,. and a deliver himſelf to the 
* cuſtody of any whom the Senate would name, 
* even to Cicero himſelf. But Cicero plain, 
« told him, That be fhould newer think himſelf 
„ /afe in the ſame houſe, when he wwas in dan- 
« ger by living in the ſame City with him. 
Such a pretty-turned concluſion might 
« ſound well in the original round cadence of a 
<< Ciceronian 
<< been pleaſed, what has it faid to our under- 
<<. ftand1 
« to live in the ſame City with a Traitor, 


it muſt therefore be dangerous to ſecure 


Guthrie's 


Orat. of 
Cic. tranſl, 1 : 
p. 23. note his offer to ſurrender himſelf a Priſoner, and 


£93 


> - jected by the Government? T 


% him ! If Cicero had a better reaſon for let- 


ting him eſcape, might not this as well 
«© have been concealed ?”? | | 

The ingenious Tranſlator of many of C:- 
cero's Qrations, in a note on that part of the 
firſt oration againſt Catiline, which ſpeaks of 


the rejection of that offer, thus expreſſes his 
ſurprize: Why, in the name of Heaven, 
« did not Cicers et of Catiline's offer? 
« Why was ſo fair, ſo frank 8 re- 
e reaſon he 
gives here is an affront upon the common 
7 Fnſe of mankind. Was there not a place 
4 in Rome cloſe or ſecure enough to confine 


4 xators centered? 


riod; but, when our ear has 


ding? Why, that, becauſe it was not ſafe 


Bock VIII. 


<« this dangerous, deteſtable rebel, in whoſe 
« fingle perſon all the hopes of the Conſpi- 


hat a plauſible ar- 
ument might ſuch an Advocate as Cicero 
ve formed, in extenuation at leaſt of the 


crime of Catilint's conſpiracy againſt the SE= 


NATE, from the SENAaTE's conſpiracy againſt 


bim, plainly diſcovered by their refu/ing him 


a fair trial, even when he offered his perſon as 
ſecurity for his ſtanding it! 8 
Ciceros Engliſh Hiſtorian makes the fol- 
lowing Apology for this part of his con- 
. Dart 


4e It will ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that Cicero, Midd. 
„ when he had certain information of Cati- p. 189. 


6 line's treaſon, inſiead of ſeizing him in the 
City, not only fuffered but urged his eſcape, 
« and forced him as it were to begin the war. 
But there was go: d reaſon for what he did, 


as he frequently intimates in his ſpeeches : 


He had many enenies among the-gobility, 
« and Catiline many ſecret friends; d tho? 
c he was perfectly informed of the whole pro- 
«« preſs and extent of the plot, yet, the proofs 
* ee not ready to be faid before the Pub- 
* lic, Catiline's diffimulation ſtill prevailed, 
and perſuaded great numbers of his inno- 
« cence; ſo that if he had impriſoned and pu- 
«© niſhed him at this time, as he deſerved, the 
«© whole faction were ready to raiſe a general 
„ clamour againſt him, by repreſenting his 
& adminiftration as a Tyranny, and the plot as a 
« forgery contrived to ſupport it: Whereas, by 
„ driving Catiline into rebellion, he made all 
men ſee the reality of their danger, while, 
« from an exact account of his troops, he 
© knew them to be ſo unequal to thoſe of the 
Republic, that there was'no doubt of his 
being deſtroyed, if he could bepuſhed to the 
0 ty of delaring himſelf before his other 
projects were ripe for execution. He knew. 
alſo, that, if Catiline was once driven out of 
the City, and ſeparated from his aceom- 
plices, who were alaxy, drunken, thoug htle/s 
crew, they would ruin themſelves by their 
own raſhneſs, and be eaſily drawn into any 
trap which he ſhouldlay for them: Theewert 


«© ſhewed that he judged right; and by what 
happened afterwards, both to Catiline and 


to himſelf, it appeared, that, as far as hu- 


«© man caution could reach, he acted with the ut- 


„ '-oft prudence, in regard as wwell to his own as 
to the public ſafety. Surely, if we are to 
judge by the zvenT, this ſhewed juſt the con- 
trary of what is here faid ; it ſhewed that C;- 

9 cero 


Cibb, 52. 


Middl. 
177. 


Cibb. 33. 


Middl. 
179. 


Chap. ix. 
cero acted with the utmoſt imprudence, in re- 

ard to the ſafety of the Public; ſo many 

rave Romans, as fell in the conſequent battle, 
being ſacrificed wholly to his unreaſonable 
and cowardly fears for his own perſon. | 

But let us attend to the Laureat's obſerva- 
tions : | 
This confident offer of Catiline, with his 
e impudence of coming afterwards to the 
Capitol, while under ſuch an accuſation, 
* {ſo provoked the Conſul, that he broke out 
« into a moſt ſevere invedive againſt him, and 
te cuith all the fire and force of an incenſed 
% Eloquence, laid open the whole courſe of his 
&« treaſons, aud the notoriety of his willaimes, 

4 'This we muſt have allowed him to have 

«« done in all the ſtrongeſt colours that could 
paint the crime, or the criminal, as an ob- 
« ject of danger, terror, and deteſtation. But 
c ſtill, without ſome evidence of the facts al- 
„ ledged, in what was this flaming elo- 
ce quence to avail againſt Catiline? Could it 
<« have any greater force than an indictment 
well opened againſt him, which paſſes for 
© no more than a mere fine ſpeech. till the 
« allegations of it are proved? Or, if it was 
« neceſſary to make Catiline odious before 
«© he was condemned, would he have been 
« leſs odious from evidence than from a bare 
« j nvective accuſation ? Or, if his evidence 
« was not judicially prepared, why was Ca- 
4 cero ſo forward with his accuſation ? ?? 


It may likewiſe be aſked, With what ap- 


pearance of reaſon. could the Senate take ſo 
dangerous and illegal a ſtep as to arm the 
Conſuls with de/potic Power, if they had not 
evidence of this plot ſufficient to convict Ca- 
tiline ? and, if they had, what occafion could 
there be to grant ſuch a commiſſion to the 
Magiſtrates, againſt a man, whoſe liberty, and 
even life, was abſolutely in their power ? 


The Laureat obſerves that Cicero, though, 


in virtue of the Senate's decree, he might 
have taken away the life of Cari/ine, by an 
executioner, thought the beſt way of difpatch- 
ing him was zo talk him into bis own deffruc- 
tion. He exhorts, urges, and commands him 
6c to depart, and, if he would be adviſed by hi, 
* 70 go into à voluntary exile, and free them 
from their fears, &C. Or, if he would 
** nat go into exile, to go, at leaſt, where he 
e awas expected, into Manlius's camp, and be- 
** gin in War. 5 on. | 

And then - what was to become of him? 


The Roman Hiſtory. | 
« Why there, ſays he, he might riot and exult Cibb. 54, 
« at his full eaſe, without the mortification 55+ 


, ſeeing one honeſt man about him 
« There he might practiſe all that diſcipline to 
« which he had been trained, of lying upon the 
« ground, not only in the purſuit of his amours, 
ut of bold and hardy enterpriſes ; there he 
& might exert all that boaſted patience of bun- 
t ger, cold, and want —— by which, how- 
ever, he would ſhortly find himself In- 
& done. 

Anon we ſhall ſee whether Cicero or for- 
ce tune had the greater ſhare in his ruin; 
« but, as the caſe yet ſtands, does not that 
< martial patience. of thoſe hardſhips Cicero 
«« ſeems to upbraid him with, ſhew Catiline 
„more a formidable than a contemptible 
« enemy ? and was that a reaſon for rather 
«. defying him to the field than condemning. 
« him to the ſcaffold ? Cicero himſelf is 
e not ſo ſure of this expedient, but that he 
« confeſſes it needs an apology ; for, after 
<« his imagining what awould E and owning 
« what had. been ſaid againſt it without doors. 
he ſays 


« To this moſt ſacred vcice of my Country J Midd.. 
Hall make this fhort anſwer, that if I had 180. 


*© thought it the moſt adwv:/eable to put Catiline 
% % death, I would not have allowed that 
„Gladiator the uſe of one moment's life, (Hi- 
* therto he only ſuppoſes it not adviſeable, yet 
* proceeds to give inſtances where death in. 
“ the like caſe had been adviſeable.) JF in 
former days, ſays he, our moſt illuſtrious Ci- 
© tizens, inſtead of ſullying, have done honour 
& to their memories by the deftrudtion of Satur- 
% ninus, te Gracchi, Flaccus, and many 
& others, there is no gound to fear, that, by 
Killing this Parricide, any envy fhouid lie upon 
© me with poſterity. (Such memorable prece- 
«« dents therefore might have juſtified his ſeve- 
„ rity, though he had no equal examples to 
« excuſe his lenity.) Yet, if the greateſt envy 
« avas fure to befal me, it was always my per- 
© ſuaſion, that envy, acquired by virtue, was. 
rally glory, not envy. 


« If thefe were his real ſentiments, how Cibb. fc. 


«© came his natural paſſion * coolly to 
„ abandon him, as not to ſeize this lauddable 


< occaſion of advancing it, by following the 
<<. practice of the afore-cited illuſtrious Citi- 
„ zens, in making the immediate death of 
<« Catilize an emulous proof of his [own] 


« But. 


e juſtice and virtue? 
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Cibb. 58. r 


The Roman Hiiſtory. 


<< But, as if he had been aſked this queſtion, 


* he further accounts for his conduct by de- 
«« claring,: That, even in the Senate, 

* There are ſome, who either do not ſee the 
<6 dangers that hang over us, or diffemble what 
<6 they ſee, who, £ the ſoftneſs of their votes, 
<< cheriſh; Catiline's hopes, and add ſtrength to 


<< the conſpiracy by not believing it. Whoſe 


% authority influences many, not only of the 


*C-quicked, but the weak : M bo, if I had pu- 


<< niſhed this man as be deſerved, would not 
*© have failed to cry out upon me for acting the 
«© Tyrant. Now I am perſuaded, that, 
„ when he it once gone into Manlius's camp, 
«<-auhither he actually defigns fo go, none can be 
«© /o filly as not to ſee there is a plot, none /o 
«© wicked "as not to acknowledge it; whereas, 
y taking him off alone, though this peſtilence 
& thould be ſomewhat checked, it could not be 
« ſuppreſſed. e 

«© And, therefore, to make it a moot point 
whether Catiline ſhould not ſuppreſs the Re- 
<< public, he ſends him to an army that ex- 
ec ed him, and to which army, if he had 
© had no hopes of ſucceſs, he would never 


_ <6 have gone. Or if Cicero knew Catiline, to 


* be raſh, yet raſhneſs does not always end in 
ruin. However, Cicero, not liking the 
face of a traitor ſo near him, judged, that 
this ſuarr of his e/cape would be a ſurer way 


4 to ſecure him; for, when once his open re- 


6 bellion hecame an evidence of the conſpi- 
<« racy, it muſt be believed with a vengeance. 
4% 'The evidence fee. muſt be _— * 
4 pretty ſtrong ; but that Cicero's fo far at- 
< fiſting the rebellion was the wiſeſt way of 
c coming at a proof of the conſpiracy, ſeems 
c to be a 4 in politics not eaſily to be 
4 fathomed. To leave open the gates of a 
<« town, to ſee if the army of an enemy 


„ would have the impudence to enter it, 


<< would be a ſtrange way of 22 
enemy. | Catiline in Rome might have been 
4 no more than a lion in the toil; but if Ci- 
4 cero turned him looſe, only, like a bag- fox, 
« to catch him again — ſhall we call it the 
ö the ſport of a ſtateſman ? 
<c But not to loſe the reſpect due to Cicero, 
« Jet us, before we obſerve u 


the conſe- 


1 quences of his letting Cariline eſcape, ſee 


% how they both in the Senate take leave of 
one another. 


e Cicero; having fo eloquently. expoſed 
% and blackened him, turns to Catiline 


4 


Book VI 1 I. 


6 _ an air of ſecurity, and thus confounds 
«him : 

«© With theſe omens, Catilina, of all proſpe- 
&« rity to the Public, but of deſtruction to thyſelf, 
« and all thoſe who have joined themſelves 
„ evith thee in all kinds of parricide, go thy 
ce avay into this impious and abominable war. 

* fThat is now I have ſhewn the 
„world how rank and filthy a traitor you 
« are, I ſcorn to foul my fingers with you; 
therefore get out, go, troop to the open 
field, and there — puniſh yourſelf. 

« Catiline, aftoniſhed at the thunder of this 
& ſpeech, with dewn-caſt looks and ſuppliant 
© woice, begged of the Fathers not to believe too 
% haſtily what was ſaid againſt him by ax 
s enemy, &c. but, as he was going on to give 
&« foul-language, the Senate interrupted him, 
« calling Tim traitor and parricide ! 

«© So far, at leaft, Cicero had the Senate's 
« voice to ſupport him againſt whatever 
* fears or apprehenſions the firceneſs of 
* Catiline or his adherents might have raiſed 
« in him; but Catiline was fo ſtung with 


* the Senate's diſclaiming him, that, to their 


teeth, he defied them all in this remarkable 


«© manner : | 
« That fince he was circumvented, and driven 
% headlong by his enemies, he would quench the 
„fame which was raiſed about him : the com- 
nn ͤ ruin; and fo ruſhed out of the Aſ- 
« ſembly. ; . 
„80 uncommon an event in Hiſtory can- 
6 not, ſure, but raiſe the aſtoniſhment of an at- 
© tentive Reader! What a confuſed idea does 
this leave us of the Romas Government! 
« that ſuch an audacious ſpirit, after ſo out- 
„ rageous a menace to a full Senate, ſhould, 
« without let or moleſtation, be turned looſe 
to put his wickedneſs in ge! Sure ſuch 
© enormous licences could not be deemed a 
t right among their boaſted ſweets of Liberty? 
« Was their Public Safety of an inferior conſi- 
c deration to the life or confinement of a free- 
born Confpirator? Or (if this ſuppoſition is 
4 too ſtrong) could it ſtill be a breach of Privi- 
c lege, if ſome honeſt Patriot had taken Ca- 
te tiline by the throat, and brought him back 
<« to their reſentment and juſtice? If Catiline, 
« after ſuch a declaration, found his way open 
& to Manliuss camp, how ſhall we reconcile 
« this tameneſs of the Senate to common- 
* ſenſe or policy? Shall we take from them 
all capacity or cognizance of PIO > 
Fe 


62. 


Chap. ix. 
* call them no longer Fathers of their Coun- 
* try, but rather ſons of anarchy, without re- 
« gard of duty, dignity of rank, or ſpirit ? Ot 
can all this artful Lenity of Cicero be recon- 
* ciled with (or refined into) the profound 
ce policy of a Conſul, to whoſe hands (by an 
«« expreſs cautionary decree of the Senate 
© againſt this very man) the Public Safety 
& was committed ? - 
Indeed the dignity of a National Juſtice 
« ſeems to be but very ill maintained, when 
& ſhe rather chuſes to call her criminals out to 
« the Combat than to her Tribunal. It would 
«© be very odd to fee a Lord Chief Juſtiee turn 
Champion, and, inſtead of paſſing ſentence 
4 a Traitor, offer him the ſatisfaction 
c of a Gentleman. ; 
„What might have been the conſequence 
© of the meaſures taken by Cicero, let us judge 
„from the opinion of 8allr/f. 0 25 
© Now ſuppoſe (ſays he) Catiline Dad con- 
te quered in the firſt en agement, or had een re- 
© tired with boſs, ſurely very tragical calamities 
„ muff have overwhelmed the Commonwealth ; 
nor would the conquerors have been ſuffered to 
& enjoy their victory long, fince, when they were 


& weakened and exhauſted, whoever had ſupe- 


& rior power would have ſeized the government, 
% and oppreſſed the Public Liberty. Fi. 

If this has any weight, could their have 
been more danger in ſeizing Catiline than in 


letting him go? But, to ſet aſide theſe ima- 


% pinary conſequences, let us attend to what 
1 really followed upon Catiline's being ſo elo- 
« quently driven from Rome. SHR, 

- « Cicero, the next day, to unite the various 
« ſentiments of the People into an approba- 
« tion of his conduct in the Senate, calls them 
« together in the Forum, where he recounts . 
the whole tranſaction, with chiefly the ſame 
„arguments, that had induced him to the 

„ meafures he had taken: But as this point 

„has been already obſerved upon; let it paſs 

without further notice, than that here, in 

« the fecure joy of his heart, (p. 185.) Cicero 
« fees almoſt Tudicroufly to triumph over 

« the reft of the Conſpirators yet remaining 
« in Nome. After defcribing their ate 
« lives and converfations, he declares it #- 
« ſuferably impudint for ſuch mem to pretend to 
plot, &c,-— What could it avail in his 

juſtification of letting Cat iline go, to tell the 

fPevple, in the moſt eloquent language, that 

all his accompfices were 2 company of forts 

and bfockheads? He firſt tells the SE NTT, 


Vot. III. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


e to ſee the balance ſet right, before they 
& in to Cicero the 


« that thoſe who had deſerted Catiline's army, 
* and ſtaid behind, were more to be dreaded than 
e he army itſelf; and then tells the PROPLE, 
te that thoſe very accomplices were a lazy, 
& drunken, thoughtleſs crew, who be knew 
& would ruin themſelves. 
* confiſtent aſſertions (ſays the Laureate) are 
c we to ſuppoſe could be true? and from what 
te part of the Roman Hiſtory does it appear, 
&« that to delay the d:ath of Catiline (was the 
© moſt glorious way of cruthing the Conſpira- 


ce cy?” © If Catiline, as Cicero owns, was the 66. 


life and ſoul of the Conſpiracy, why would 
« Cicero (with ſuch public danger) prolong the 
« life of it? How many hours could the Con- 
«« ſpiracy have lived when the head was off? 
« Whatever danger aroſe from the fingularity 
& of Cicero's expedient, he was aniwerable 
for; and how dear the ſuſpended punith- 
«<< ment of this fierce offender was afterwards 
& bought, Salluſt ſeems to tells us with a ſigh, 64. 
te in his account of the honeſt lives it coſt to 
« defeat him, viz. : 
„ The victory, indeed, fell to the Common- 
& evealth, but was accompanied with bloodſhed 
& enough to check their joy, fence the braveſt 
© 27:08 them were either killed in the fight, or 
« left it grievouſly wounded. Nay, as there 
& ere many that viſited the field, whether for 
e curiofity or ſpoil; and turned over the carcaſes 
© of the rebels, ſome dijeovered a friend, ſome a 
© kinſman, others a gueſt ; ſome too there found 
ce their particular enemies; 10 that through the 
& whole army was ſeen & various diſplay of con- 
« trary paſ/ions, gladneſs and ſorrow, mournin 
M eee [Gordon's Tranflation. ] Such 
* gbr the conſequence of Cicero's leni. 
gut, notwithſtanding this expence of ci- 
<< vil blood, the Confpiracy at laſt was ſup- 
4 preſſed, and Czers had the glory of it. And 
if the expence had been leis, might not the 
„glory have been greater? But if, at ſuch a 
« time, nothing was thought too much for 
i their Preſerver, it is not to be wondered ac ;; 
r a people fo tranſported for their deliverance: 
<« ſeldom repine at the price of it; joy is too 
« generous a paſſion to look into the dry ac- 
= Fonte of dangers paſt, and payments in 
7 proife coft little to make; but poſterity, who 
e have not the ſame paſſions to blind them, 
may think it mote amaſement than trouble 
applauſe he demands ard 


Let us efiquire then hou/ much of that praiſe 
= demonſtrably due to Fortune.” 
30 | | 


The 


- 
* 


Which of theſe in- 68. 


378 


Vid. ſupra. The Laureate obſerves, „ that it was the 


„ work of fortune, not of Cicero, that the Al- 
* lobrogian Deputies kept not their faith with 
„the Roman Conſpirators.“ Indeed Cicero 
himſtlf, as we have ſeen, diſclaims all merit in 


thiĩs particular: That the Ambaſſadors of a na- 


tion ſo diſaffetted, and ſo able and willing to 
make war upon us, ſhould flight the hopes of do- 
minion——— muſt needs be the effect of a divine 
interpofition. And if it afterwards coſt ſo much 
blood to vanquiſh Catiline, unaſſiſted by the 
Allobroges, what calamities might not have 
enſued, had his army been ſtrengthened by 
ſuch able and willing auxiliaries ? The extra- 
ordinary joy of Cicero, and of the whole Peo- 
ple of Rome, on occaſion of the Deputies diſ- 
cloſing the ſecret engagements they had en- 
tered into, and turning evidence againſt the 
Conſpirators, ſhewed-plainly that a great dan- 


ger was thought to have been eſcaped by that 


iſcovery. And what brought the Public 
into ſuch danger (ſays the Laureate) but the 
refined policy of Ciceros? 


Add to all this, that Ciceros collegue 4 


tonius, who is ſaid to baue been embarked inthe 
p. 224. eme cauſe with Catiline, and to have had no 
inclination to fight with him, and in whom 


Catiline, tothe'laſt, had hopes, that, out of re- 
gard to their former engagements, he would con- 
trive Jome-way: of throwing the victory into his 


bande, was inveſted with the ſame deſpotic 


authority, in virtue of which Cicero took upon 
him to diſpenſe with the laws. What de- 
could Cicero reaſonably have upon 
a man ſo wicked and infamous as Antonius? 
What ſecurity that he would act conformably 
to the purpole of his commiſſion, and not be- 
tray his conſtituents to his old friend and com- 
anion ? And, in that caſe, how fatal might 
— been the conſequen cee 
To what hidden cauſe then are we to umpute 
the ſurprizing conduct of Cicero in ſuffering, 


nay, in forcing Catiline to leave Rome, and 


to Manliuss camp? The Conſul gives To 
Senate a hint, that a /ecret reaſon had awith- 
held bim from taking away the life. of that 


- Traitor; ànd preſently after ſeems to blab the 


ſecret, That it was his apprehenſion of the. 
4% clamours which ſuch ſeverity might have 
* raiſed. | If mes are ſoperverſe as to complain 


% of Catiline's being driven away, what would. 
_ <6: tbey have ſaid, if he had been put to death? 


«© Why, a great deal more, perhaps, 
%, (anſwers che Laureate, ) but, when the diſ- 
affected had ſaid their worſt, honeſt men 


For my own part, 
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«6. would, at leaſt, have had this to ſay, That, 


% had he been put to death in the City, he could 
newer have faced them in the Field, or have 
% Killed ſo many of his Fellow-citizens at the 
% head of an army.” 
The Laureate, in his obſervations upon this 
tranſaction, ſuppoles all along that the Con- 
ſul, at the time when he drove Catiline out 
of the City, could legally have taken away his 
life, and ought to have done it ; and this is 
ſuppoſed to be true, becauſe Cicero ſays it. But 
Cæſar and the popular party in the Senate 
were not of this opinion: And it is very evi- 
dent from Ciceros a ee of clamours, 
that he did not think he could juſtify the put- 
ting Catiline to death, without a previous trial 
ws condemnation by the People. 
But how ſhall we account for his not ei 
the Traitor, and keeping him in clo/e cuſtody 
till he could be brought to juſtice in due form? 
8 believe, that zhe 
heroic Conſul ſpoke from his heart, when he 
ſaid, he ſhould always think himſelf in danger 
awhile in the ſame City with Catiline ; and that 
this cowardly fear was the true reaſon of his 
rejecting the Conſpirator's offer of becoming his 
priſoner. Nor can I any way account, but by 
the like fear, for his haſty execution of Lentu- 
lus and the other accomplices of Catilines 
treaſon : For, as he ſuch indiſputable 
proofs of their guilt, even their own conſeſſion, 
and there was ſuch an univerſal dread and de- 
teſtation of them in the City, what doubt 
could remain of the People's given ſentence 
apainſt them after a fair and open trial? But 
Cicero, knowing that 70 Kill bim was one of 
their principle objects, could not think him- 
ſelf ſafe a ſingle — while they were alive. 
So much for the Hi1cn.Cayacity and 
Hicn CovurRace: with which Cicero is /aid 
to have ſaved the Public. = WE 
HFis ceal merit in this affair was, doubtleſs, 
very conſiderable. The Conſpirators had 
projected the ſetting fire to the City in ſeveral 
places at-the ſame time, in order to facilitate 
the maſſacre of thoſe whom they had deſtined 
to deſtruction; probably the greater part of 
the Senate ; many of the other rich Citizens, 
whoſe wealth they coveted ; their creditors 
eſpecially ; and all their perſonal enemies. 
Cicero, remarkably fortunate, in receiving in- 
telligence of theſe things, firſt from a harlot, 
and then from the Allobrogian Deputies, made 
a ſkilful uſe of the information, and by his 
aſſiduity and provident care, * _ - 


Chap. ix. 


feated the miſchievous plot, ſo far as it re- 
garded the fire and the maſſacre, Otherwiſe, 
It is likely, there would have been a ſcene of 
blood and deſolation reſembling thar in the 
time of Sylla's victory; whoſe cut-throats and 


their creatures, the Honeſt, would now, in their 


turn, have had their throats cut: I his in- 
deed would not have been much to the detri- 
ment of the State ; but then, with thoſe ban- 
ditti, many innocent perſons would have been 
murdered, and a great number of induſtrious 
artiſans and ſhopkeepers totally ruined by the 


- conflagration : Ihe City therefore, in general, 


became greatly obliged to the Conſul for his 


_ timely /eizing and ſecuring the perſons of the 


Vid. Midd. 
227. 
lin. Hiſt. 

N. vii. 30. 


Conſpirators, which totally averted the im- 
pending evil: And if, after doing his Fellow- 
citizens this effectual ſervice, he had been con- 
tent with the conſciouſneſs of having done it, 
and the further reward of their grateful ap- 
plauſes; and not liſtened to his cowardly fears, 
ſo as to be ſeduced by them to act the tyrant, 


violating the laws, in a moſt tender point, 


ewithout any neceſſity; he would unqueſtionably 
have deſerved almoſt the fortieth part of 
the praiſe he claimed (c) for his performances. 
As to the compliments made to him by Catulus 
in the SENATE, and by Cato the year follow- 
ing, from the Reſtra (in a ſpirit of oppolition 
to Cæſar and Pompey) and the loud acclama- 
tions of the multitude thereupon, © Whence 
e Pliny, in honour to his memory, cries out, 
& Fail thou, who waſt firſt ſaluted ParenT 
«© oF THY COUNTRY,” it ſeems quite ridi- 
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culous to bring thoſe compliments of two lead- 
ers of a faction, and theje hs of a mob, 
as proofs that Cicero obtained the moſt glo- 
« rious title which a mortal can wear Fa- 
* THER OF HIS CouN TRY from the FREE 
* yvoTEOftheSENATEandPEOPLE Ot Rome. 
Was Rome FREE (d) at his time? Or could 
Ciceroderive any honour from the applauſes (e) 
given to his adminiſtration by thoſe Citizens, 
who, ſoon after, on account of that very ad- 
miniſtration, baniſhed him his country? They 
were as FREE then as when they aſſented to 
Cate's compliment to him. What an Idea 
does his Engliſb hi/torian give us of the PR x e- 
DoM of Rome, when he makes us ſee, that, in 
the Conſulſhip of his Patriot Hero, the very 


deliberations of the SENATE, concerning Len- 


tulus and the other priſoners, were nOT FREE; 
that Cz/ar, for having declared againit diſ- 


379 


penſing with the laws, „had ſome difficulty yy; 
<< zo eſcape with hfe from the rage of the ,, 


« Knights (J) who guarded the avenues of the Sueton. J. 


&© Senate; where he dur/t not venture to appear Cæſ. 14. 


% any more till he entered upon his Prætorſbip 
„ wwith the new year“ It is not without 
reaſon, therefore, that the Author of the De- 


 clamation againſt Cicero reproves the folly of 
his Cedant arma togæ, concedat laurea linguæ y 
as if by the ſole power of his eloquence, and 


without any weapon but his tongue, he had 
done thoſe RoW of which he boaſted. 2ua/7 
vero togatus, & non armatus, ta que glriaris, 
confeceris. | | 


(e) Plutarch tells us, that on account, not of any bad action, but, of the exceſſive and never - ceaſing praiſes 
which Cicero, after his exploit, beſtowed on himſelf, he became odious and intolerable : That in the Senate, 
the Aſſemblies of the People, and the Courts of Juſtice, every body was dunned and deafencd with the names 


Catilina and Lentulus, which the Orator was for ever ſounding 


kind were ſo ſtuffed with panegyrics upon himſelf, as to deftroy the pleaſure of reading them, n 


all the charms of his wit, and the muſic of his language. 


d) © In the abſence of Pompey, who was ſent to war firſt againſt the pirates, and then 


inſt M:thridates, the 


ce ſtrength of the Commons [notwithſtanding the reſtoration of the Tribunitian privileges in the Conſulſhip of 


te Pompey and Craſſus] gradua 
«© Theſe engroſſed the magiſtracies, 


thing; and, while they themſelves lived ſecure, in 


© tranquillity, grandeur, and affluence, terrified the reſt with proſecutions and impeachments, in order to render 


5 


« the commons more manageable and ſubmiſſive. 


(e) Plutarch reports (as has been already mentioned,) that the multitude proclaimed Cicero Second Founder of 
"Rome; and the fame Plutarch tells us, that the multitude (almoſt forty years before) pt oclaimed Caius Marins 26 
Third Founder of Rome. And Cicero himſelf, more than twenty years 
his death, and when the faction of the Nobles was in power, ſays to the People 


after all Marius s bloody cruelties, and 


« Caius Marius, whom we may truly call FATRHENJ oF nis CounTayY and PARENT oF Your LinzeTyY, 


% and OF This REPvBLIC? Carum Marium, guem were PATREM 


PATRIE, PARENTEM, isuam, 


« RS TR LyIBERTATIS, atgue nujusct REIPUBLICE fofſumus dicers 


(f) Cicero, in his firſt ſpeech againſt Cariline, tells him in the 
i violence 


— 


3C 2 


'CHAP. 


in their ears: And that his writings of every 
otwithſtanding 


4 Shall we condemn gg, 


d , 
9 — that the Knights were hardly re- 


Vid. Frag. 
Salluſt. 


diminiſh ad (ſays Salluſt) and the power of a yzw men increaſed proportionably. 
the provinces, every thi 


Vid. ſupr. 
id. ſupr. 


Pro Rabir. 
10. 
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| <6; 49 5=80} | 
The ſpirited conduf# of Cæsax in his Prætorſbip, [year of Rome 691.] 
Several perſons of diſtiuction are brought to trial in form, on the accuſation 
of having been aſſociates in CATILINE'S. Conſpiracy. P. SYLLA is de- 
fended by CicxRO. MeTeLLus Nepos, the Tribune, continues to in- 
weigh againſt tbe illegal proceedings of Ciexxo in his Conſulſhip. The 
_- SENATE, by à vote, forbids moleſting the Conſul on that account. Mx- 
' TELLUS hereupon propoſes à law to call bome Pompey, with his army, to 
reform und ſettle the State. This motion oppoſed by Caro, occafions civil 
_ broils and conteſts, which the StxaTz appeaſes for the preſent by Acts 
of power. P. CLopius prophanes the Myſteries of the Good Goddeſs. 
Tube canſeguences f this enermity, in the. Conſulſbip of Puprus Piso and 
VALERITUS Mxss ALA, {year of Rome 692.] Pompey returns into Italy, 
and diſbands his army. His equivocal conduct after bis arrival at Rome. 
His triumph. . 7 Te 


V. R. 69 f NZESAR, who, through the malicious, clandeſtine practices of Ca- 
lis, and others of that cabal, had been driven to ſhut himſelf u 
. geo nd in his own houſe to avoid being aſſaſſinated, ventured to come abroad ſo 
379. n as the new year began; he then entering upon the Prætorſhip, to 
which he had been elected ſome months before. He made it the firſt 
act of his office to call Catulus to an account for embezzling the public 
Sueton. J. money in rebuilding the Capitol; and propoſed alſo a law 10 efface his name 
ook 18 from the fabric, and grant the commilſiun for finiſung what remained to 
to, 1. Pom = OT | | 
4 This «fiir was. moved to the People while the chief members of the 
Senate were attending the new Conſuls, and aſſiſting at the ceremony of 
their taking poſſeſſion of the Capitol. Catulus, upon notice of what 
was doing in the Forum, ran inſtantly thither to defend himſelf, and 
would- have aſcended the Raſtra; but Ceſar ordered him to ſtay below 
as a criminal. A great number of the Senators, alarmed for their friend 
Catulus, came from the Capitol, and, gathering about him, ſo warmly be- 
ſtirred themſelves in the cauſe, that Cæſar was obliged to drop it. And 
it would ſeem, that, in revenge of this attack upon Catulus, his faction 
immediately inſtigated Q, Curius, who had been Cicero's informer in the 
| affair of Catihins, to name Cæſar, in full Senate, as an accomplice in that 
Sueton. J. Conſpiracy; and likewiſe ſpirited up & Zetivs,' à Roman Knight, to im- 
Cæſ. 17. peach him before Novius Niger, the Quæſtor. Curius affirmed, that 
what he depoſed againſt Cæſar was told to him by Catiline himſelf; and 
Vaiettius promiſed to produce a letter to Catiline in Cæſars own hand. 
Cæſar, fall of indignation, called upon Cicero to teſtify, that he had 
Be „„ 1 85 given 


Chap x; * The Roman Hiſtory, | 38r 
given him early information of ſome of Catiline's deſigns; and, Cicero not Y-R. 69 * 
refuſing his Teſtimony, Curius was thereby fruſtrated of the reward 567. 
” which had been promiſed to the firſt diſcoverer of the plot, and which 390 Conſ. 
he claimed under that title. As for Yettius, Ceſar cited him to anſwer © 
for his behaviour, and, upon his failing to find ſecurity for his appear- 
ance, committed him to priſon, after he had been roughly treated and 
almoſt killed by the Populace who ſurrounded the Raſtra. Cæſar impri- 
ſoned likewiſe the Quæſtor Novius, for ſuffering a ſuperior Magiſtrate to 
be arraigned before him. Nor did the Senate make any oppoſition to 
theſe proceedings of the Prætor. EL” | | 
Several perſons, however, of conſiderable rank had been found guilty, 
upon the teſtimony of Vettius, and baniſhed ; ſome of them not appearing 
to their citation, others after a trial, viz. M. Porcius Leca, C. Cornelius, Miad. p. 
: L. Vargunteius, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The laſt of theſe, 245- 
who loſt the Confulſhip four years before, upon a conviction of bribery, 
had been Cicero's fchool-fellow, and Collegne in the Queſtorſhip, and ſoli- 
cited bim with many tears to undertake his defence: but Cicero not only 
' refuſed to defend him, but, from the knowledge of his guilt, appeared as a 
witneſs againſt him. 5 
P. Sylla alſo, Autronius's partner and fellow- ſufferer in the cauſe of 
bribery, was now tried for conſpiring twice with Catiline, once when the 
plot proved abortive, ſoon after his former trial; and a ſecond time in 
Ciceros Conſulſhip: He was defended in the firſt by Hortenſius, in the laſt 
by Cicero. The proſecutor was Torguatus, the ſon of his former accuſer 
(as has been formerly mentioned) a young nobleman of great parts and Vid. ſup. 
irit; who, ambitious of the triumph of ruining an enemy, and fearing ?: 3*3* 
that Cicero would ſnatch it from him, turned his raillery againſt Cicera 
inſtead of Hylla, and, to take off the influence of his authority, treated 
his character with great petulance, and employed every topic which would 
raiſe an odium and envy upon him: He called him a Ning, who aſſumed 
a power ta ſave or deſtray, juſt as he thought fit ; faid, that he was the 
third foreign King that bad reigned in Rome after Numa and Tarquinius ; 
and that Sylla would have run away, and never ſtood a trial, if he had not 
undertaken bis cauſe. | | : 
Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the trouble of defending 
- himſelf as well as his Client. As to the merits of the cauſe, though Midd. p. 
there was no poſitive proof, yet there were many ſtrong preſumptions 248. 
againſt Sula, with which his adverſary hoped to pe him: But 
Cicero endeavoured to confute them by appealing ©. to. the tenor and 
character of his life; proteſting in the ftrongeſt terms, that he, who 
<« had been the ſearcher and detector of the plot, and had taken fuch 
« pains to get intelligence of the whole extent of it, had never met with 
the leaſt hint or ſuſpicion of Hula's name in it, and that he had no via. ſup. 
other motive for defending him but a pure regard for juſtice ; and as hy 
| | | « he 
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„ voice of his 
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Book VIII. 
| B R. 69. he had refuſed to defend others, nay, had given evidence againſt them 
e Chr.'« from the knowledge of their guilt, ſo he had undertaken $y//2's defence, 


, G1. 3 | : 
399. Conſ. * through a perſuaſion of his innocence.” Torquatus, for want of direct 


proof, threatened to examine Sylla's flaves by torture. This was ſometimes 
practiſed upon the demand of the Proſecutor ; but Cicero obſerves upon it, 
<< that the effect of thoſe torments was governed always by the conſtitution 
of the patient, and the firmneſs of his mind and body; by the will and 
<«< pleaſure of the Torturer, and the hopes and fears of the Tortured ; and 
that in moments of ſo much anguiſh there could be no room for truth: 
* He bids them put Slla's life to the rack, and examine that with rigour, 
whether there was any hidden luſt, any latent treaſon, any cruelty, any 
“ audaciouſneſs in it: That there could be no miſtake in the cauſe, if the 
erpetual life, which ought to be of the greateſt weight, 
was but attended to.” Sy/lc was acquitted *. | 

As Cicero had a great ſhare in convicting thoſe who were capitally con- 
demned, it was not poſſible but he muſt incur much odium on account of 
thoſe trials; and the more, as the teſtimony of Vettius was made uſe of, who. 
very ſoon appeared to be a man unworthy of credit: For, having preſented 
to the Senate a liſt, containing the names of the Conſpirators, he after- 
wards aſked to have it returned to him, that he might add ſome names to it : 
and when, from an apprehenſion that he had a frudulent intention in ma- 
king this demand, it was not complied with, but he was ordered to declare, 


viva voce, the names of thoſe whom he remembered, this threw him into 


Madd. 2. = houſe of M. e on the Palatine hill, 2d. 
joining to that in which he had always lived 


249. 


* ' - 
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the utmoſt: confuſion and perplexity. 


The E ngli/h Hiſtorian adds. But Cicero 
«« had no great joy from his victory, or com- 


4 fort in preſerving ſuch a Citizen, who lived 


« afterwards in great confidence with Cæſar, 
% and commanded his right wing in the battle 
«« of Pharfalia ; and ſerved him afterwards in 
4c his power, as he had before ſerved his kin/- 


nan Sylla, in managing his confiſcations and 


« he ſale of the forfeited eftates.” | 
About ; ate this trial Cicero bought 


with his father, and which he is now ſup- 


pen to have given up to his brother Quintus. 


The houſe coſt him near thirty . 
and ſeems to have been one of the nobleſt in 


Rome. 4 Gellias [I. xii. c. 12. ] tells us, That, 

having reſokved to buy the houſe, and wanting 

money e he borrowed it privately of. 
a, 


his client Sylla, when he was under proſecution ; 


but the flory taking wind, and being charged 


ales of purchaſing, yet ſoon after bought ib 


upon Bim, he denied both the borrowing and 


£ 


- banks ant wah. Ir ne ratebached worth the 


denial of it, replied only laughing, that they 
muſt be fools to imagine, that, when he had 
reſolved to buy, he would raiſe competitors of the 
purchaſe by proclaiming it. The truth is, 
and what he does not diſſemble (adds his 
Engliſb hiſtorian,) that be borrowed part of the. 


money to pay for it at fix per cent; and ſays 
merrily upon it, that he was now ſo plunged in 


debt, as to be ready for à plot, but that the 
conſpirators would not truſt him, It raiſed in- 
deed ſome cenſure upon his vanity for pur- 


. chaſing ſo expenſive a houſe with borrowed 


money: But Me/ala, the Conſul, happening 
ſoon after to buy Autronius's houſe EE 
$9 and with borrowed money too, It gave 

im ſome pleaſure, that he could juſtify him- 
ſelf by the example of ſo worthy a Magiſtrate : 
By Meſſala's purchaſe, ſays. he, I am thought 


to have made a good bargain ; and Men begin 


to be convinced, that aue may uſe the wealth of 
our friends in buying what contributes to- our 
dignity. ' Ep. Fam. v. 6. & ad Att. i. 13. 


Conſi- 
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| Conſidering how many of the Conſpirators were condemned upon the F-R: 69r. 
evidence of this man, and how many were put to death without any pre- 
vious trial, and upon a vote only of the Senate, it is the leſs to be won- 390 Conſ. 
dered at, that the Tribune Metellus Nepos (countenanced perhaps by Ceſar) — 
continued declaiming againſt the late Conſul, and at length reſolved to 
accuſe him before the People of illegal proceedings, and bloody acts of 
ower. 
F Cicero had no inclination to enter into conteſt with the Tribune, but 
took ſome pains to make up the matter with him by the interpoſition of 
the women ; particularly of Claudia, the wife of Nepos's brother, Metellus 
Celer, and their ſiſter Mucia, the wife of Pompey. He employed alſo ſe- 
veral common friends to perſuade him to be quiet. Nepos anſwered, 
That he was too far engaged, and had put it out of bis power. Cicero Ep. Fam. 
therefore was neceſſitated to have recourſe to other meaſures for his de- 
fence: And, as his cauſe was the cauſe of the SENATE, he eaſily pre- 
vailed upon them to paſs a decree, that no proſecution ſhould be brought Dio, 
againſt him for what he had executed by virtue of the power which they rü. 
had given him, and that whoever ſhould attempt to trouble him on that ac- * 
count ſhould be looked upon as an enemy to his Country. Hereupon Metellus, \ 
who found it not poſſible for him to make head againſt the SenaTz, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of Pompey, publiſhed a law to call that General home 
with his army, to defend Rome againſt Catiline, [whoſe defeat and death 
were not till after this time] and againſt the exorbitant power and tyranny Plut. in 
of Cicero. The Tribune is ſaid to have been ſupported by Cæſar in this Cit. & in 
enterprize. The Senate, in their oppoſition to it, had the help of ſome 
of the Tribunes, particularly of Cato: For, as ſoon as Metellus began to 
read the law to the People, Cato ſnatched it away from him: and when he 
proceeded till to pronounce it by heart, Minucius, another Tribune, topped . 
his mouth with his hand. This threw the Aſſembly into confuſion, and 
| raiſed great commotions in the City; till the Senate, finding their faction 
the ſtronger, came to an unprecedented, and moſt impudent, ariſtocratic 
reſolution, of ſuſpending not only Cæſar, but the Tribune Metellus, from 
the execution of their offices. 3 | 5a | | 


who ſtood for the Tribuneſhip, that he might 
be able more effectually to oppoſe the enter- 
rizes of Metellus. The ſame Hiſtorian in- 


* Plutarch reports, that Cato had once de- 
termined not to ſtand for the office of Tribune 
at the laſt elections, and was going to paſs 


ſome time in Lucania with certain philoſo- 
phers, his friends and companions, when he 
met on the road Metellus Nepos, who from the 
army of Pompey was haſtening to Rome to ſue 
for the Tribuneſhip: That Cate, apprehend- 
ing ſome miichief to the Public from the fu- 
rious temper of this man, who was one of 
Pompey's creatures, returned to Rome, and the 
very next morning put himſelf among thoſe 


orms us hkewiſe, that Cato, in order to coo! 
the zeal of the populace for Cæſar, whoſe 
PR TORSHI would increaſe his influence, 
perſuaded the Senate to decree (at a great ex- 
pence to the Public) before Cæſar entered on 
that office, a monthly diſtribution of corn to 


the poorer ſort ; and that this ſtratagem had 


its effects. Plut. in Caf. & in Cat. 
Ceſar, 
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„„ De Roman Hiſtory. 


Book VIII. 


V. R. 6. Ceſar nevertheleſs reſolved at firſt to continue his adminiſtration of ju- 


3 ſtice; but, upon notice that a ſtrong force was preparing to controul him, 


Ci. 26. he thought it more adviſeable to act a modeſt and ſubmiſſive part. He diſ- 
miſſed his Lictors, laid aſide his Toga pretexta, and ſhut himſelf up in his 
own houſe : And when the populace gathered about it, and ſhewed them- 
ſelves ready to ſupport him by force in the dignity of his office, he rejected 
their offers. The Senate, not expecting ſo much moderation from him, 
immediately reverſed the decree of his ſuſpenſion. Ped: . 
-Metellus, who left Rome to go to his brother-in-law Pompey (with 
whole reſentment he had threatened the Senators) had not gone far on his 
JOurney before he turned back, and was permitted to re-enter upon his 
office. . 1 Oh | 
On the firſt of June this year was celebrated the triumph of 2, Metel- 
' bus Creticus, which had been long retarded by the intrigues of Pompey's 
creature. N | 8 . 

M. Pupius Piſo, Pompey's Lieutenant, declared himſelf a candidate for 
the Conſulſhip at the approaching election, and Pompey wrote to the Senate 
from Ala, to deſire that they would defer the Aſſemblies for the election 
till he could come and ſupport in perſon the intereſt of his Lieutenant. 
Many of the Fathers were inclined enough to grant his requeſt, but Cato 
warmly oppoſed it as a dangerous compliance and a bad precedent. The 
Aſſemblies therefore were held at the uſual time. Pompey's recommenda- 
tion, however, had its effect; for Pupius was unanimouſlly elected. The 
People gave him, for a Collegue, L. Valerius Meſſala. 
But the moſt remarkable event, which happened in the end of this year, 

251. was the pollution of the myſteries of the Box A Da, or the Good Goddeſs, 


—— —_ 
—— 


Ibid. p. b Cicero publiſhed an inve&ive oration when you almoſt threaten me in your letter, 
237. . againſt Metellus, which is mentioned in his I give you this anſwer, That I not only for- 


epiftles under the title of Metellina; it was 


ſpoken in the Senate in anſwer to a ſpeech 
which Metellus had made to the People, and 
is often cited by Quintilian and others as ex- 
tant in their time. Metellus Celer, who com- 
manded in Ci/alpine Gaul, wrote a peviſh and 
complaining letter to his friend Cicero upon 
the Senate's treating his brother, the Tribune, 
fo ſeverely; to which Cicero anfwered with 
at freedom, but in a ſtile of kindneſs and 
rendſhip. After complaining of the affront 
which the Tribune had put upon him on the 
k# day of the year, he concludes thus: © I 
« did not therefore attack r brother, but 
* defend myſeif only agaioſt han; nor has my 
** friendſhip to you ever been variable, as you 


* write, but firm and conſtant, fo as to remain 
4 ſtill the fame when it was even deſerted and 


*« {lighted by you. And at this very time, 


te give, but highly applaud, your grief; for I 
cc 695 — I feel within Byſelt how 
„ great the force is of fraternal love; but I 
* fn cf you alfo to Judge with the ſame 
rt equity of my cauſe; and if, without any 
« cround, I have been ernelly and barba- 
% rouſly attacked by your friends, to allow 
that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
«© but, on ſuch an occafion, to expect the help 
even of you and your army alſo againſt 
« them. I was always deſirous to have you 
for my friend, and have taken pains to con- 
«© vince you how ſincerely I am your's: Lam 
4 ſtill of the ſame mind, and ſhall continue in 
«© it as long as you pleaſe; and, for the love 
«© of you, will fooner ceaſe to hate your bro- 
ther, than, out of reſentment to him, give 
any ſhock to the friendſhip which ſubſiſts 
between us. Adieu. p. Fon. v. 2. 
2 5 


Chap. x. The Roman Hiſtory. 385 
by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train of conſequences, involved YR. 692. 
his particular © friend Cicero in an unexpected calamity. Clodius, now Pe ap. 
Quæſtor, was deſcended from the nobleſt family in Rome, in the vigour of Rep. 20. 
his age, of a graceful perſon, lively wit, and flowing eloquence ; bur, c with l - Mil. 
<« all the advantages of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious; WAS Vell. Pat. 
<« fierce, inſolent, audacious, but, above all, moſt profligately wicked, and ii. 45. 

ce an open contemner of gods and men, valuing nothing that either Nature 

“ or the Laws allowed; nothing but in proportion as it was deſperate, and 

& above the reach of other men, diſdaining even honours in the common 

<« forms of the Republic; nor reliſhing pleaſures but what were impious, 

cc adulterous, inceſtuous.” He had an intrigue with Cæſar's wife Pom- 

peia, who, according to annual cuſtom, was now celebrating in her 

houſe © thoſe awful and myſtical ſacrifices of the Goddeſs, to which no male 22 
creature was ever admitted, and where every thing maſculine was ſo ſcru- 15. . 
pulouſly excluded, that pictures of that ſort were covered during the cere- Juven. vi. 
mony. This was a proper ſcene for Clodius's genius to work upon; an 339. 
opportunity of daring beyond what man had ever dared before him: the 
thought of mixing the impurity of his luſts with the ſanctity of theſe 
venerable rights, flattered his imagination ſo ſtrongly, that he reſolved 

to gain —_—_ to his miſtreſs in the very midſt of her holy miniſtry. With Cic. ad 
this view he addreſſed himſelf in a womar's habit, and by the benefit of his & Pit. in 
ſmooth face, and the introduction of one of the maids, who was in the ſecret, cic. 
hoped to paſs without diſcovery; but, by ſome miſtake between him and 

his guide, he loſt his way when he came within the houſe, and fell in 
unluckily among the other female ſervants, who, detecting him by his 


4 Plutarch tells us, that Clodius had been 
ſingularly ſerviceable to his friend Cicero, 
keeping cloſe to his ſide, as one of the guards 
of his perſon, during all his difficulties in the 
ſuppreſſion of Catiline's Conſpiracy, This, 
bo will account for Clodius's implacable 
reſentment of Cicero's appearing afterwards a 
witneſs againſt him at his trial : But how ſhall 
we account for Cicero's contracting a particu- 
lar friendſhip with ſuch a man as he deſcribes 
Clodius to be? i 

© Les femmes ſeules pouvoient aſſiſter a ce 
ſacrifice, qu'on appelloit auſſi les myſteres, a 
cauſe du rapport qu'il ayoit avec les myſteres 
de Cerzs.— Ce ſacrifice [ſe faiſoit] chez Ce- 
| far, non pas en qualite de Grand Pontife, 
comme l' ont cru pluſieurs habiles gens, mais 
en qualité de Preteur. On ne trouve nulle 
part que ces myſteres duſſent ſe celebrer chez 
le Souverain Pontife. Ciceron au contraire dit 
qu'ils ſe faiſoient chez un de ceux quiCetoient 
cum imperio [de Aruſp. Reſp.] ce qui ne se- 


Vox. III. 


tend qu' aux Conſuls et aux Prẽteurs. Dion 
(ib. XXXV111.] dit poſitivement qu'ils ſe fai- 
dient chez un Conſul ou chez un Preteur. 
L'annee du conſulat de Ciceron, dans le tems 
de la conjuration de Catilina, c'eſt à dire, au 
mois de Decembre, ce facrifice ſe fit chez Ci- 
ceron ; et il y apparence [Plut. in Cic. ] qu'il 
ſe celebra cette annee a peu pres dans le meme 
tems; car cette lettre Lett. x11. lib. i.] eſt 
du premier de Janvier, et Ciceron parle de 
cette affaire comme nouvelle. Mongault, Tom. 
I. p. 96. N. 10. This ingenious writer, in 
the ſame note, adds—On congoit bien pour- 
quoi il [Clodius] Etoit entre diſguiſe chez 
Ceſar. Il etoit d' intelligence avec la maitreſſe 
de la maifon, et il vouloit venger Pompee, at 
tous les autres maris en grande nombre qui 
avoĩent le meme ſujet, de A plaindre de Celar. 


Cette honnette dame qui ſacrifioit un homme 


de ce merite, et fi aime de toutes legautres 
femmes, a un jeune etourdi, ẽtoit de la meme 
maifon que Pompee. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book VIII. 


voice, alarmed the whole company by their ſhrieks, to the great amaze- 
ment of the matrons, who preſently threw à veil over the ſacred myſteries , and, 
having. cauſed the doors to be ſhut, began to ſearch every where with flam- 
beaux. Clodius was at length found in the chamber of the ſlave who had 
introduced him; and all the women gathering about him, he was driven 
out of the houſe. | 

The ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad, and raiſed a general ſcandal and 
horror through the whole city: In the vulgar, for the profanation of a 
religion held the moſt ſacred of any in Rome; in the better ſort, for its 
offence to good manners, and the diſcipline of the Republic. Cæſar put 
away bis wife upon it. 16 | | 

M. Pupius Piſo and L. M. Valerius Meſſala, the new. Conſuls, had en- 


tered upon their office, when the affair was brought before the Senate. 
The Fathers referred it to the college of prieſts, who declared it to be an 


abominable impiety, upon which the Conſuls were ordered to propoſe to the 
People a law for trying Clodius by a ſpecial commiſſion of Judges, to be 
named by the Prætor. But Q. Fuſius Calenus, one of the Tribunes, 
would not permit the law to be offered to the. fuffrage of the Citizens. 
This raiſed a great ferment in the City. The Senate adhered to their 
reſolution, though the Conſul P:/o © uſed all the endeavours to divert 
them from it, and Cladius, in an abject manner, threw. himſelf at the feet 


ef every Senator. After a ſecond debate, in a full Houſe, there were j/- 


Thid. 16. 


teen only who voted on Clodius's fide, and four hundred directly againſt 
bim; ſo that a freſh decree paſſed, to order the Conſuls to recommend the 
law to tbe People with all their authority, and that no other buſineſs ſhould 


be done till it was carried. But this being likely to produce great diſorders, 


Hortenſius propoſed an ex 


tent, which was accepted by both parties, 
that the Tribune Fufius 


ould publiſh a law for the trial of Clodius (by 


the Prætor, with à bench of Judges DRAWN BY LoT, inſtead of Judges 


CHOSEN BY THE PRATO0R, as: the law propoſed by the Conſuls directed. 


Ta bot c tobe Rated, bocanfe be 


4 dares. do none.“ 


Populace, that if a man fbould ever pry into 
theſe myſteries he would be inflantly 1 
But it was not poſſible, as Cicero lays, to know 
the truth- of it e, fince no man but Clodius 
had ever tried the experiment : ' Though it was 
now found, as he tells him, that the blindneſs 
of the eyes was converted to that of the mind. 

Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, gives the 
character of the two Conſuls. Pio is a 


man of a weak and wicked mind; a churliſh, 


* captions ſneerer, without any turn of wit; 


and making men laugh by his looks rather 


than Jeſts; favouring neither the popular 
nor ariſtocratical - a man from whom 


C a 
«© no good 15 to be expected, becauſe he wiſhes 


r 3 


| blind 


Cic. Ep. ad Att. i. 13. 
« He would have been more vicious by ha- 
4 ving one vice the leſs, lazineſs.” bid. 14. 


[Cicero, in reſentment of this Conſul's eſpou- 


fing the intereſts of Clodius, hindered the Senate 
from decreeing to him the province of Syria, 
which had been deſigned and in a manner 
promiſed to him. Ad. At. i. 16.] | 
The other Conſul, Me/ala, is an excellent 
magiſtrate (fays our Orator) active and firm, 
a lover, an admirer, and an imitator F me. 
MeJala Conſul eſt egregius, fortis, conſtans, 


Hortenſſus 


"Cap. 3-7, - The Roman Hiſtory. | 387 


Hortenſius feared leſt Clodius ſhould eſcape in the ſquabble without any V. R. 692. 
trial; and was perſuaded, that no Judges could abſolve him, that a ford a 
of lead, as he expreſſed himſelf, would be ſufficient to deſtroy him : But the Midd. 
Tribune knew, that in ſuch a trial there would be room for intrigue, and P. 255: 
for corrupting the Judges, which Cicero likewiſe foreſaw from the firſt ; and Cic ad 
wiſhed therefore to leave him rather to the effect of that odium, in which * 
his character then lay, than bring him to a trial, where he had any chance 
to eſcape. 5 bo | 
Clodius's whole defence was to prove himſelf abſent at the time of the 
fact; for which purpoſe he produced men to ſwear, that he was then at In- 
teramna, about ſixty miles from the City. But Cicero being called upon to Plut. in 
give his teſtimony, depoſed, that Clodius had been with him at his houſe = Max. 
that very morning at Rome. As ſoon as Cicero appeared in the court, the viii. 5. 
Clodian mob began to inſult him with great rudeneſs ; but the Fudges roſe 
up, and received him with ſuch reſpe#, that they preſently ſecured him from Cic. ad 
all futute affronts. | ; * I 
Ceſar, who was the moſt particularly intereſted in the affair, being ſum- 
moned alſo to give evidence, declared, that he knew nothing at all of the 
matter; though his mother Aurelia and fiſter Julia, who were examined be- 
fore him, had given a pundtual relation of the whole falt: and being interro- 
gated how be came then to part with his wife? he replied, All who belong to Suet. J. 
me ought to be free from ſuſpicion as well as guilt. Plutarch ſays, that Cicero CI. 74. 
himſelf unwillingly appeared as a witneſs in this cauſe, that he was urged to 
it by the importunity of bis wife, a fierce, imperious dame, jealous of Clodius's 
fifter, whom ſhe ſuſpected of ſome defign to get Cicero from ber, which by this 
ſtep ſhe hoped to make deſperate. The ſtory does not ſeem improbable ; for, Midd. 
before the trial, Cicero owns himſelf to be growing every day more cool P. 25% 
and indifferent about it; and, in his railleries with Clodius after it, touches Cit. ad 
upon the forward advances which his fiſter had made towards bim; and, at ** 1 13. 
the very time of giving his teſtimony, did it with no ſpirit ; and ſaid no 
—_ as he tells us, than what was ſo well known, that he could not avoid Ib. 16. 
aying it. a | 
The Judges ſeemed to act at firſt with great gravity ; ted every thin 
that was aſked by the proſecutors, and A * noe er 
from the mob; which the Senate readily ordered, with great commenda- 
tion of their prudence : But, when it came to the iſſue, twenty-five only 
condemned, while thirty-one abſolved him. Craſſus is ſaid to have been 
Clodius's chief manager in tampering with the Judges, employing every 
inſtrument of corruption as it ſuited the different tempers of the men ; 
and where money would not do, offering even certain ladies and young men 
of quality to their pleaſure. Cicero ſays, that a more ſcandalous company of 
Harpers never ſat down at a gaming-table; infamous Senators, beggarly 
Knights, with a few honeſt men among them whom Clodius could not exclude, 
. who, in a crew ſo unlike to themſelves, ſat with ſad and mournful faces, as if 
| | <4 '2 - afraid 
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Y.R.692. afraid of being infected with the contagion of their infamy; and that Catulus, 
Cic. za meeting one of them, aſked him what they meant by deſiring a guard? were 
Att. i. 16. bey afraid of being robbed of the money which Clodius had given them ? © 5 
| This tranſaction, however, gave a very ſerious concern to Cicero. As he | 
looked upon himſelf to be particularly affronted by a ſentence given in flat ] 
contradicton to his teſtimony, ſo he made it his buſineſs on all occaſions to 
diſplay the iniquity of it, and to ſting the ſeveral actors in it with all the 
keenneſs of his raillery *. | | = 
Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the beginning of this year, in 
the height of his fame and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The City 
had been much alarmed about him, by various reports from abroad, and 
ſeveral tumults at home, where a general apprehenſion prevailed of his 
coming at the head of an army to take the government into his hands \.— 
But he was too phlegmatic to be eaſily induced to ſo deſperate a reſolulion; 
or ſeems rather indeed to have had no thoughts at all of that ſort, but to 
have been content with the rank which he then poſſeſſed, of the firſt Citizen 
of Rome, without a rival. He had lived in a perpetual courſe of ſucceſs 
and glory, without any ſlur either from the Senate or People to inſpire him 
with ſentiments of revenge, or to give him a pretence for violent meaſures ; 
and he was perſuaded, that the growing diſorders of the City would ſoon force 
all parties to create him Diftator, for the ſettlement of the State; and thought 
it of more honour to his character to obtain that power by the conſent of 
Plut. in his Citizens, than to extort it from them by violence. But, whatever ap- 
Fomp. eee were conceived of him before his coming, they all vaniſhed at 
his arrival in Zaly; for he no ſooner ſet foot there, than he diſbanded his 
troops, giving them orders only to attend him in his triumph. | 
| By his late victories he had greatly extended the barrier of the empire 
De provin. into the continent of Alia, having added to it three powerful kingdoms, 
en 1 Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the condition of Roman $4 
Midd. 263. Provinces, leaving all the other kings and nations of the Eaſt tributary to the 17 


Ibid, 


Midd. 
p- 261. 


n About this time Cicero is —— to have 
made that elegant oration, ſtill extant, in the 


| defence of his old Preceptor the poet Archias : 


in oblivion. He had ſung in 


He expected for his pains at immortality of 
fame from the praiſe of Archais's muſe; but, by 
a contrary fate of things, inſtead of deriving 


any addition of glory from Archias's compoſi- 


tions, it is wholy owing to his own, that the 
name of Frchias 1 — not long 5 been buried 
reek wer/e the 
triumphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and of 
Lucullus over Mithridates, and was now at- 
tempting the Conſulſhip of Cicero. Pro Ar- 
chia, 9, 11. See Midd. p. 260. 
i Plutarch tells us, that Craſſus, 8 
net from any real fear, but in order ta g 


eredit to the ealumny, ſtole out of Rome with 
his children and his moſt valuable effects. 

* This high rank was not fufficient to pre- 
ſerve to him the affection of his wife Mucia, 
(ſiſter of the Metell; :) He had a Rival there, 
and more than one; Cæſar among the reſt, 
if we may believe Suetonius, c. 50. Pompey, 
fully informed of her ſcandalous conduR, ſent 
her a bill of divorce before his landing in 
Italy. She afterwards married Pompey's Quz- 
ſtor Scaurus, ſon of the famous Scaurus, Prince 
of the Senate. Mucia was Pompey's third 


wife. Antiftia was the firſt, Eutlia the e. vid. fupra 
_ cond, and Julia, Cz/ar's daughter, will be p. 203. 


the fourth. 


3 | | Republic, 


Chap. x. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Republic, as far as the Tigris —— On the merit of theſe great ſervices he Y-R. 692. 


did many acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave what laws he 


| pleaſed to the whole Eaſt, diſtributed the conquered countries at diſcretion, 
to the kings and princes who had ſerved him in the wars, and built twenty- 27% 
nine new cities or colonies. [His donatives to his officers and ſoldiers have Ibid. 


been already mentioned. ] | 

His firſt buſineſs, therefore, after his return, and what he had much at 
heart, was to get theſe as ratified by public authority. The popular faction 
promiſed him every thing, and employed all their ſkill ro divert him from 
an union with Cicero and the SENATE, and had made a conſiderable im- 


preſſion on him: but he found the ſtate of things very different from their 


repreſentations, ſaw Cicero in high credit, and the authority of the Senate 
much reſpected, which obliged him to uſe great management, and made 
him ſo cautious of offending any fide, that he pleaſed none. Cicero ſays 


of his firſt ſpeech * [to the People] that it was neither agreeable to the * Prima 
[that 18, the Po- Concio. 


Poor, nor reliſhed by the Rich; diſappointed the Seditious 
pular men] yet gave no ſatisfaction to the Honeſt i. e. to the Infamous Ari- 


ſtocratic Cabal.) 


1 Cicero, upon the expiration of his Conſul- 
ſhip, had taken care to ſend a particular ac- 
count of his whole adminiſtration to Pompey, 


in hopes to prevent any difadvantageous im- 


preſſions there from reports of his enemies, 
and to draw from him ſome public declaration 
in praiſe of what he had been doing. But 
Pompey, being informed of the ill humour 
which was riſing againſt Cicero in Rome, had 
anſwered him with great coldneſs, and, in- 
ſtead of paying him any compliment, had 
taken no notice at all of what had paſſed in 
the affair of Cazi/ine : Upon which Cicero ex- 


poſtulated with him in the following letter 


with ſome reſentment, yet ſo as not to irritate 
a man of the firſt authority in the Republic, 
and to whom all parties were forwardly pay- 
ing their court. 


« M. T. Cicero to Cn. Pompey the Great, 
„Emperor . 
« Your letter to the Senate afforded inex- 
« preſſi ble fàtisfaction, not only to myſelf, but 
« to the Public in general; as the hopes it 


« brought us of a peace are agreeable to 
« thoſe expectations, which, in full confidence 


« of your ſuperior abilities, I had always en- 
« couraged the world to entertain. 
« acquaint you, however, that it entirely 
*« ſunk the {ſpirits of that party, who, from 


being formerly your declared enemies, have 


I muſt 


As 


ie lately become your pretended friends; as it 
e utterly diſappointed their moſt ſanguine 
6 hopes. 

«« Notwithſtanding the letter which you 
« wrote to me by the ſame expreſs diſcovered 
e but very {light marks of your affection, yet 
J received it with pleaſure. The truth is, 
J am always abundantly ſatisfied with the 
« conſciouſneſs of having exerted my beſt of- 
* fices towards my friends: And, if they do 
not think proper to make me an equal re- 
turn, I am well contented that the tuptrio- 
« rity ſhould remain on my ſide. But, if my 
„ utmoſt zeal ſor your intereſts has not been 
6 {ufficient to unite you to mine, I doubt not 
our co-operating together upon the ſame 
„ patriot principles, will be a means of ce- 
*« menting us more ſtrongly hereafter. In the 
«© mean time, it would neither be agreeable 
to the openneſs of my temper, nor to the 
freedom of that mutual friendſhip we pro- 
« feſs, to conceal what I thought wanting in 
your letters. I will acknowledge then, 
* that the public ſervices I performed during 


my late Conſulſhip, gave me reaſon to ex- 


pet, from your attachment both to myſelf 


and to the Commonwealth, that you would 


have ſent me your congratulations: and I 
© am perſuaded you would not have omitted 
« them, but from a tenderneſs to certain per- 
« ſons, Let me aſſure you, however, that 

as | 


. what 
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V. R. 692%: As he happened to come home in the very heat of Clodiuss affair, fo he 
Midd, was preſently urged by both parties to declare himſelf on that head. Fu- 
p- 264 us the Tribune, at the inſtigation of the Conſul Pi/o, aſked him, before 
the PeopLE aſſembled in the Flaminian Circus, what he thought of empower- 
ing the Prætor to chuſe Judges, who ſhould be the Pretor's aſſeſſors in the trial 
of Clodius® ? To which he anſwered very ariſtocraticallß, as Cicero calls it, 
That he had ever taken the authority of the SENATE to be of the greateſt weight 
in all caſes. And when the Conſul Meſſala aſked him in the SEN ATE, 
what his opinion was of the profanation of religion, and the lau propoſed 
about it? he, without entering into particulars, applauded, in general, all 
the determinations of the SENATE, and the meaſures they had taken; and, 
upon fitting down, told Cicero, who ſat next him, that he had now ſaid 
enough, be thought, to ſignify his ſentiments of thoſe matters; which laſt 
words were ſuppoſed to include the proceedings againſt Catiline and his aſ- 
ſociates *. : 1 9 
Ad Att. i. Craſſus, obſerving that this declaration had pleaſed the Senate, roſe up, 
44. and launched out, in a very high ſtrain, into the praiſes of Cicero's conſulſbip, 
declaring himſelf indebted to it for his being at that time a Senator and a Citi- 
zen; nay, for his very liberty and his life; and that as often as he ſaw his 
wife, his family, and his country, ſo often be ſaw his obligations to Citefo, 
This is what Cicero, in a letter, relates to his friend A/zicus; and he adds, 
perceived Pompey at a loſs to gueſs what was Craſſus's motive for ſo 
e ſpeaking ; whether to take the benefit of an opportunity, which he himſelf 
Had neglefed, of making bis court to the Senate; or becauſe the illuſtrious 
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«« what I have performed for the preſervation * profeſſions of eſteem and conſideration for 
- «© of my Country, has received the concurrent _ and affected openly to ſupport and 
- «© applauſes of the whole world. You will 2 him; but it was eaſy enough to ſee 
d find, when you return thither, I conducted * he envied him, though he endeavoured to 

as that important ſcene with ſo much ſpirit ** conceal it.” e character that Ci- 


« glory, will not refuſe to admit me, like a 
66 Fcond Lelius, and not much behind him, I 


< truſt, in wiſdom, as the friend and aſſociate 


« of your private and public tranſactions. 
Ep. Fam. Lib. V. Ep. vii. Melmoth's Tran- 


ſation, Book I. Let. i. 


w Quæſivit ex eo, placeretne ei Judices A 
3 legi, quo eli idem Prætor ute 

retur. Ad Ait. i. 14. | . 
n Cicero's letter (before- mentioned) to Pom- 


pey, had produced in the latter an appear- 


ance of amity towards him; but Cicero ſuſ- 


ed it not to be ſincere, as is evident from 


is thirteenth epiſtle to Atticus, in which he 


fays of Pampey, That indeed he made great 


and policy, that you, like another Scipio, cero gives him in the ſame letter is very diffe- 
« though far ſuperior indeed to that Hero in 


rent from that of Scipio, to whom he had com- 
2 him a little before: His words are, 
peaking of his conduct, Vibil come, nibil 
& fmplex, nihil iv Toig WoAilixor; honeſtum, nibil 
forte, nibil liberum.” And again, in the 
twentieth of the ſame book, I wir nibil 
© babet amplum, nibil excelſum, nihil non ſum- 
„ mifſum, et populare.” Would one believe 
that the Hero of the fine Oration pro lege Ma- 


nilia and the Pompey thus deſctibed were the 


ſame man? Had he nothing great? nothin 
<« elevated? nothing but what was mean an 
te yulgar? Was there neither dignity, nor ſpi- 
* rit, nor freedom, nor candour, nor honeſty, 
«© nor good-nature in his whole behaviour?“ 


Ot/ervations on the Life of Cicero, p. 19. 


« merit 


Chap. x. The Roman Hiſtory. 391 
« merit of my acts (ſo highly pleaſing to the Senate) extorted praiſe even from 5 5 8 52. 
A man who was under no perſonal obligation to me; but whom, on the con- go 
 & frary, out of regard to him (his rival) I had alrvays treated with à par- 391 Cond. 
e ticular flight. From that day I became ſtrongly attached to Craſſus : 
“ Nor did I fail to expreſs. openly my ſatisfaction with what Pompey had 
« ſaid in my favour, though he had ſpoken obſcurely, and with ſo much 
r | ; : 
Pompey, after this, affected, on all public occaſions, to pay ſo great a 2 Att. i. 
court to Cicero, that the popular faction gave him the name of Cueius 
Cicero. | | | 
There was one point which Pompey had much at heart to carry this ſum- Mid: 
mer, the election of L. Afranius, one of his creatures, to the Conſulſhip. 
To engage Cato not to oppoſe him in this undertaking, he ſent to him to 
aſk his two nieces (ſome call them his daughters) in marriage, the elder for 
himſelf, the younger for his ſon. Cato's wife and ſiſter were overjoyed at Flut. in 
the propoſal, as highly honourable and advantageous to the family: But 
Cato, who was aware of Pompey's views, gave to the perſon, charged with 
the negotiation, the following anſwer, without heſitating a moment: Tell 
Pompey, that Cato is not to be ſnared by women; that he values his friend/hip- 
highly; and that ſo long as his defigns ſhall be juſt and reaſonable, he may depend 
upon Cato as a more ſteady friend than can be made by any alliances whatever. 
But I will not give him hoſtages to ſecure my ination when my Country ſhall 
have need of my aſſiſtance. | 
Pompey nevertheleſs purſued his enterprize, in which he fought (ſays | 
Cicero) not with the weapon of authority, nor with that of intereſt, but with Ad Att. i, 
' what Philip of Macedon took every fortreſs, into which he could drive U 
loaded aſs. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey himſelf diſtributed the money Plut. in 
openly in his own gardens : but Cicero mentions it as a current report, Pomp. 
that the Conſul Piſo had undertaken to divide it at his houſe : which gave Adam i. 
birth to 7wo new laws, drawn up by Cato, and his brother-in-law Domi- *6- 
tins Abenobarbus, and ſuppoſed to be levelled at the Conſul; the one of 
which gave liberty to ſearch the houſes even of the Magiſtrates, on infor- 
mations of bribery ; the other declared all thoſe enemies to the State, at 
whoſe houſe the dividers of money were found. Pompey, however, obtruded 
- i/ qa upon the City, by which he greatly diſguſted the Ariſtocratic 
. | 5 
He had been making preparation all this ſummer for his triumph, Mia. 
which he deferred to his birth-day, the thirtieth of September; having, P- 267. 
reſided in the mean while, as uſual, in the ſuburbs : So that the Senate 4 
and People, in compliment to him, held their aſſemblies generally, during 1 
that time, without the walls. His triumph laſted two days, and was the al 
o Plutarch ſays, that Cato's wife and ſiſter, ſhameful a manner, were convinced that Cara 


when they ſaw how Pompey diſhonoured him- had judged wiſely in rejecting his alliance. 
ſelf, by practiſing the arts of bribery in ſo | | 


ou 
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X. R. 692. moſt ſplendid which had ever been ſeen at Rome: He built a temple to 
Bef. Chr. Minerva out of the ſpoils, with an inſcription giving a ſummary of his vie- 
391 Conf. tories : That he had finiſhed a war of thirty years: had vanquiſhed, 


ſlain, and taken two millions, one hundred, and eighty-three thouſand 


men; ſunk or taken eight hundred and forty-ſix ſhips; reduced to the 
power of the empire a thouſand, five hundred, and thirty-eight towns 


and fortreſſes ; and ſubdued all 
and the Red Sea ?. 


the countries between the Lake Miotis 


P CN. POMPEIVS. CN. F. MAGNVS. IMP. 
BELLO. XXX. ANNORVM, CONFECTO. 
FVSIS. FVGATIS, OCCISIS. IN. DEDITIONEM. ACCEPTIS. 
HOMINVM. CENTIES. VICIES. SEMEL. CENTENIS, LXXXIII. M. 
DEPRESSIS. Avr. APT. NAVIBVS, DCCCXLVI. 2 


OPPIDIS. CASTELLIS. 
FIDEM. .RECEPTIS, 


IN. 


MDXXXVIII. 


TERRIS. A. MAEOTI. LACV, AD. RVBRVM. MARE. SVBACTIS. 


VOTUM . MERITO MINERVAE. 


Crevier- At the head of the Triumphal Proceſſion, 

Tom. XII. which laſted two days, was carried a Banner, 

I, xxxviii. with an inſcription, importing that Pompey, 

after he had delivered all the maritime Coafts 

from the Pirates, and reſtored to the Roman 

People the empire of the ſea, triumphed over 

Afia, Pontus, Armenia, Paphlagonia, Cap- 

padocia, Syria, the Scythians, the Jews, the 

Albanians, Iberia, zhe iſland of Crete, the Ba- 

ſtarnæ, and over the Kings Mithridates and 

Tigranes. When, after his Triumph, he ha- 

rangued the People, and, according to cuſtom, 

gave them an account of his exploits, he ſaid, 

Oroſ. I. vi. That he had fought with two and twenty 
e. 6. « Kings, and bad fe 

Plin. I. viz. «6 gf 2 empire, that Aſia Minor, which, before 


c. 26. & « 515 conqueſts, was the remoteſt of the provinces | 


xxxvii. 2. Cc 
Plut. in | 
Pomp. 


belonging to the Roman People, was now in 
tc the center of them.” [ This was not then 
true (ſays Dr. Prideaux) or at any time after. 
For Proper 4Afia was never in the middle of 


the Roman empire. Beyond the Tigris it was 


never extended eaſtward, but at this time 

it reached weſtward as far as the Atlantic 
ocean; and from thence to Proper Afia was 
more than double the diſtance of Tigris from 
that province 


The cher Aifplayed in this third Triumph 


of Pompey were prodigious, A cheſs or 
draught-table, made of two precious ſtones, 
four feet long and three feet wide. A moon 


of gold, of above thirty pounds weight: 
allo; one of whi 


Three table-beds, of gold alſo; one of w. 


far extended the frontiers 


7 


Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vii. 26. 
it was ſaid, had belonged to Darius Hyſtaſpir. 


| Veſſels of gold, adorned and enriched with 
precious ſtones, enough to furniſh nine bufets : 


three ſtatues of gold; one of Minerva, an- 

other of Mars, and the third of Apollo the 
golden vine of Ariſtobulus, which has been 

ſpoken of before: three and thirty crowns of vid. ſupra, 
pearl: a little chapel, conſecrated to the Muſes, p. 258. 
all of pearl, with a ſun-dial a- top: the effigies : 
of Pompey himſelf, made alſo of pearls; be- 

ſides a cheſt filled with jewels and rings of 


great value, which had belonged to Mithri- 


dates, and which Pompey conſecrated in the 
Capitol with the golden vine, and much other 
8 Add to theſe the throne and ſcepter 
of the ſame Mitbridates, and a buſt of that 
Prince in gold, of the height of eight cubits: 
a filver ſtatue of Pharnaces, grandfather of 
Mithridates and waggons full of gold and 
filver. Among the natural curioſities diſplayed Plin, xii. 4. 
in this Triumph, the ebony-tree was now ſeen | 
at 7 85 for the firſt time, 8 

The gratifications given by the triumphant vid. ſupr. 
Victor 5 the officers and ſoldiers e alſo — 2 
expreſſed in an inſcription on a table carried 


in the ſhew, which inſcription declared like- 


wiſe, that whereas the whole revenue of the 
Republic, before his conqueſts, had not ex- 


ceeded fifty millions of drachmas a-year, her 


revenues from the countries alone, which he 
_ conquered, amounted to eighty-five mil- 
8. . 


- This 


Chap. xi. 


0 H A 


Carvlus dies. The union of the Senate with the Knights, which was formed 
in 690, is broke in this year, 692. - | 
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The next year (MeTELLus CELER and AFRANIUS being Conſuls) Poux 


endeavours to get a confirmation, by the Senate, of all his alis in Aſia, and 


to obtain an Agrarian law in favour of his ſoldiers, The City is alarmed 


with the rumour of a Gallic war. 


Clodius forms a ſcheme to revenge him- 


ſelf on Cicero, for having appeared a witneſs againſt him at his trial for im- 
piety. Cicero's conduct on occaſion of this danger. Julius CæsAR from 
Farther-Spain, (of which province he bad been appointed to take the govern- 

ment after the expiration of his Pretorſhip) returns with glory to Rome. 
In the end of the year 693 the FigsT TRIUMVIRATE ig formed. 


EFORE theend of this year the Ariſtocratic Cabal loſt one of its 
B moſt conſiderable members by the death of Catulus, who, in his 


This diſplay of riches was accompanied 
with a ſhew of a different kind ; waggons fill- 
ed with arms of all ſorts, beaks of ſhips, a 
multitude of priſoners of war, not loaded 
with chains (as had been the cuſtom in former 


times) but every one at liberty, and dreſſed 


after the mode of their reſpective countries. 
Immediately before the triumphal car marched 
the Kings, Princes, and t Lords, to the 
number of 324, who been ſubdued by 
force of arms, or delivered as hoſtages ; in 
particular, the younger Tigranet, with his wife 
and daughter; and Queen Zozima, the wife of 
the elder Tzgranes : ſeven children of Mithri- 
dates, wiz. five Princes, Artaphernes, Cyrus, 
Oxathres, Xerxes, and Darius ; and twoPrin- 
ceſſes, Or/abaris and Eupatra : Olthaces, who 
had reigned in Colchis : Ariftobulus, King of 
the Jews, with his ſon Antigonus, and two 
daughters: Some tyrants and the captains of 
the Cilician pirates: Princeſſes of Scythia : 


three Albanian generals, two [berian: the ho- 


ſtages of thoſe nations and of the King of Co- 


mana: and laſt of ali Menander, commander 


in chief of Mitbridates's cavalry. 

Several pictures followed, which repreſented 
the vanquiſhed Kings, or the battles gained 
either by Pompey or his Lieutenants : A de- 
tail of the adventures of Mitbridates, eſpeci- 


Yor. III. 


393 


ally the no&urnal battle, wherein he was in- V. R. 692. 
tirely defeated ; his flight; the ſiege that he Bef. Chr. 


maintained in Panticapæum; his death, and 


60, 


that of his two daughters who choſe to die with 391 Conf. 
him. There were likewiſe the portraits f 


ſeveral other of his children, of both ſexes, 
who died before him. This long ſtring of 
ictures was cloſed by the Gods of the Bar- 
ians, led in triumph, together with their 


worſhi 


pers. 

And now appeared Pompey himſelf, mount- 
ed on a car, glittering with precious ſtones, and 
clothed in a military robe, ſaid to be that ot 
Alexander, which Mitbridates had found a- 
mong the treaſures brought into the iſland of 
Cos by Chopatra, Queen of Ægypt, grand- 
mother of Ptolemy Alexander Il. The prin- 
cipal officers of the army followed the car, 
ſome on foot, ſome on horſeback. . 


It had been formerly the cuſtom, when the Liv. Epit. 
Triumphal Proceſſion was over, to put the l. ciii. 


captives to death, or condemn them to per- 
petual impriſonment : but the Romas man- 
ners were now ſomewhat ſoftened. Pompey's 


captives were ſent back to their own coun- 


tries: only Ariftobulus and the younger T:- 


granes were detained, that Hyrcanus and the 
elder Tygranes might enjoy peace in their do- 
minions. | | 
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Y.R.692. public conduct, ſeems never to have had any thing in view but the per- 

66. petuating of the uſurped power of the SEN ATE, an infamous Aſſembly, 
391. Conf. uſually influenced and governed by him, in conjunction with ſome few 
— others of the Cornelian brood, Patriots formed under the diſcipline of 


Midd. 


271. 


Ad. Att. 


i. 19. 


503 appened to be abſent when it paſſed ; but hearing afterwards that 
e the w 


the ſecond; for Craſſus was the man who put them upon making 


Sylla, and invariable enemies of the Free Conſtitution of Rome. Nor 
was this the greateſt adverſity they ſuſtained in this ſame year: they 
loft the ſupport of the Equeſtrian Order. It was one of Cicero's chief 
glories to have formed a cloſe union between that Order and the SæxarE, 
an union which never could be effected till the Knights were become 
as corrupt and as infamous as the Senators. The two gangs of rob- 


bers were then, by the perſuaſions of the eloquent Conſul, brought . 


into an agreement to ſupport one another: But as ſuch unions are fre- 


quently broke by diſputes about the plunder, ſo it happened in the pre- 


ſent in e. But let us hear Cicero himſelf relate the fad tale in a letter to 
Atticus. | "NEE 5 

« We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering Republic: for you 
“ have heard, I gueſs, that our Knights are now almoſt disjoined again 
& from the Senate. The firſt thing which they took amiſs was the decree 
& for calling the Judges to account who had taken money in Clodius's affair : 


ole order reſented it, though without complaining openly, I chid 
<« the Senate, as I thought, with great effect, and in a cauſe not very 
« modeſt, ſpoke forcibly and copiouſly. They have now another curious 
<« petition eus fit to be endured ; which yet I not only bore with, but 
« defended. The company who hired the A/atic revenues of the Cenſors, 
«. complained to the Sznarz, that, through too great an eagerneſs, they 
„* had given more for them than they were worth, and begged to be re- 
< leaſed from the bargain. I was their chief advocate, or rather indeed 


« this requeſt. The thing 1s odious and ſhameful, and a public confeſſion 
<« of their raſhneſs: But there was great reaſon to apprebend, that, if they 
« ſhould obtain nothing, they would be wholly alienated from the Senate; 


< ſo. that this point alſo was principally managed by me. For, on the 


<« firſt and ſecond of December, I ſpoke a great deal on the dignity of 
* the two orders, and the advantage of the concord between them, and 
was heard very favourably in a full Houſe. Nothing however is yet 
« done; but the SENATE ſeems well diſpoſed: For Metellus, the Con- 
« ſul ele, was the only one who ſpoke againſt us; though that Hero 
« of ours, Cato, was going alſo to ſpeak, if the ſhortneſs of the day 
<< had not prevented him. Thus, in purſuit of my old meaſures, I am ſup- 


« porting, as well as I can, that concord which. my Conſulſhip had cemented : 


< But fince no great ſtreſs can now be laid upon it, I have provided my- 
« ſelf another way, and a ſure one, I hope, of maintaining my authority, 


& which 
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« which I cannot well explain by letter, yet will give you a ſhort hint of Y-R. 692. 
« jt, Iam in a ſtrict friendſhip with Pompey —— I know already what Vet. br. 

<« you ſay and will be upon my guard, as far as caution can ſerve 39: Cond, 

« me; and give a farther account, ſome other time, of my preſent con- " 
« duct in politics. You are to know, in the mean while, that Lucceizs 

« deſigns to ſue directly for the Conſulſhip; for he will have, it is ſaid, 

« but two competitors; Cz/ar, by means of Arrius, propoſes to join with 

« him; and Bibulus, by Piſo's mediation, thinks of joining with Cæſar. 

„Po you laugh at this? Take my word for it, it is no laughing matter. 

« December the 5th *.” 


With regard to the firſt of the two affairs above-mentioned, it ſhould Vid. ſup. 
be remembered, that the Knights, though they ſat in judgment with the P. 235 
Senators, were not ſubject to the penalties denounced by the laws againſt oY 
Judges who ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted : Indeed the Tribune Dru- 
ſus, in 662, paſſed a law which ſubjected them to thoſe penalties: but 
he was murdered ſoon after, and all his laws were annulled. Cato, on oc- 
caſion of the ſcandalous judgment in the caſe of Clodius, beſtirred himſelf 
with ſo much zeal, as to procure a new law of the ſame import with that 
of Druſus. | > | | | 

As to the petition of the Knights, concerning the Afatic revenues, Cato, Midd. * 
when he came to ſpeak to it, oppoſed it reſolutely, and (having juſtice 273. 
and reaſon on his fide) prevailed to have it rejected: Which Cicero often 
condemns, as contrary to all good policy; and complains ſometimes in his 
letters, that Cato, though be was the only man that bad any regard to the Re- Ad. Att. i. 


public, yet frequently did miſchief, by purſuing bis maxims abſurdly, and with- 18.it. i, 1, 


out any regard to the times. 


- 


This year, 692, produced nothing of 
importance in affairs abroad; Scaurus, whom 
Pompey had left in Syria, made an incurſion 
into Arabia Petræa; but, for zoo talents of 
filver, ſold a peace to Aretas, King of that 
country. | 

Quintus Cicero, brother of the Orator, and 
brother-in-law of Atticus (whoſe ſiſter he had 
married) had been Prætor the preceding 
year, and now governed the Province of Afa, 
which, at the expiration of his Prztorſhip had 
been aſſigned to-him, and there he remained 
three years. The Orator, in ſome of his let- 
ters to Quintus, recommends to him the ex- 


ample of C. Ofavius ¶ Auguſtus Cæſar's fa- 


ther, whoſe ſecond wife was Atia, the daugh- 
ter of Julia, ſiſter of Julius Ceſar.) Octa- 
<vins was Pretor this year at Rome; and Ci- 


cero aſcribes to him all the qualities of an ex- 


cellent Magiſtrate. 

> © It was the fault of Cato (ſays a very in- 
% genius writer, ſpeaking of this tranſaction 
«© not to ſee that Public affairs are incapab 
<< of. perfection, and that it is impoſſible to go- 
« wern a State, without ſubmitting leſer in- 
« terefts to greater.” [How far this doctrine 
15 ſupportable in the two preſent inſtances, the 
Reader will judge.] Hence it was that, 


„with admirable intentions for the ſervice of 


& his Country, he ſometimes did a great deal 

of miſchief, for want of diſtingulſbing be- 

« tween what was good in ſpeculation, and what 
% in practice. [A diftindtion ſomewhat like 

that. for which the Jeſuits, in their caſuiſtry, 

have contended, and which has been ſo ſevere. 

ly cenſured by M. Paſchal.] | 
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v. R. 6 · 2 Cæcilius Metellus Celer and L. Afranius were now entered upon the 
—_ hr. Conlulſhip. By the influence of the latter (aſſiſted by ſome of the Tri- 

39z Conf. bunes) Pompey, whoſe creature he was, imagined he ſhould readily obtain 
= the ratification of his acts, together with an Agrarian Law, which he was. 

puſhing forward at the ſame time, for the diſtribution of lands to his ſol- 

Ad Att. diers. But he was vigorouſly oppoſed in both by the other Conſul Me- 

19. fellus, his enemy profeſſed, and the more heated by a private reſentment 

of the affront offered to his ſiſter Mucia,.whom Pompey had lately put away. 

Lucullus, who was perſonally intereſted in the firſt article, all his orders 

and regulations having been reverſed by Pompey, declared that the Senate 

Dio, l. ought not to confirm his alis in the groſs, as if they received them from a 

xxvu. 5a. Maſter, but to confider them ſeparately, and ratify thoſe only which were found 
to be reaſonable. Craſſus, Cato, and Metellus Creticus, joined Lucullus in 

the oppoſition, and the generality of the Senate being of the ſame ſide, 

Pompey could not carry his point there. He wholly employed himſelf now, 
therefore, to get his Agrarian Law paſſed; and, to make it the more 

palatable, other Citizens, beſides the ſoldiers, were (by a clauſe inſerted 

therein) to ſhare in the diſtribution. _ | 5 

Nevertheleſs the Conſul Metellus, and his aſſociates, oppoſed this. 

' enterprize with no leſs warmth than they had the other. The Tribune 
Flavius, the promoter of the law, impatient of the oppoſition he met 

Midd. with, and animated by Pompey's power, had the hardineſs to commit Me- 
Dia, ibid, tellus 20 priſon-; and when all the Senate followed, and reſolved to go to priſon 

|  Fo0, be clapped his chair at the priſon-door to keep them out : But this violence 
gave ſuch a general ſcandal to the City, that Pompey found it adviſeable. 

to draw off the Tribune, and releaſe the Conſul. In order to allay theſe 

| heats, Cicero (of whoſe conduct, with regard to the confirmation of 

Pompey's as, no mention is made in hiſtory; nor in the letters to At- 

ticus) offered an amendment to the Agrarian Law, which ſatisfied both 

parties, by ſecuring the poſſeſſions of all private proprietors, and hinder- 

ing the public lands from being given away. His propoſal was, That out 

Ad Att. i. of the new revenues, which Pompey had acquired to the Empire, five years. 

_ rents ſhould be ſet apart to purchaſe lands for the intended diſtribution. But the 

progreſs of the affair was ſuſpended by the ſudden alarm of , a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being now actually commenced; 

by ſeveral revolted nations, called for the immediate care and attention of: 
the Government. = ER. | 5 

wid. The Senate decreed the two Gauls ſeverally to the two Conſuls, and re- 
quired them to make levies without any regard to privilege, or exemption from 

ſervice : And that three Senators ſhould be choſen by lot, one of them of Con- 

ſular rank, to be ſent with a public character to the other Gallic Cities, to 

diſſuade them from joining in the war. In the allotment of theſe Ambaſ- 
ſadors, the firſt lot happened to fall upon Cicero; but. the whole. aſſembly. 
remonſtrated againſt it, declaring his preſence to be neceſſary at Rome, and 
| I that 
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that be ought not to be employed on ſuch an errand. The ſame thing hap- Y-R. 693+ 
pened to Pompey, on whom the next lot fell, who was retained alſo with N 


Cicero, as two pledges of the Public Safety. The three at laſt choſen were, 39: Gone. 


. Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentuluss The Tranſalpine Gaul, | 
which was the ſeat of the war, fell to the lot of the Conſul Metellus, 
who could not contain his joy upon the proſpect of glory which it offered 
him. Metellus, ſays Cicero, is an admirable Conſul: I blame him only Ad Att. i. 
in one thing, for not ſeeming pleaſed with the news of peace from Gaul. 
He longs, I ſuppoſe, to triumph. I wiſh that be was as moderate in this, 
as he is excellent in all other reſpefts. [For he is an admirer and imitator vid. fupr. 
of ME] | p. 386. 


Pompey, finding the Ariſtocratical Faction united as one man againſt him (8) 


(which rendered all his efforts hitherto ineffectual) and reſolving neverthe- 

leſs to carry his point, gave himſelf up more entirely than ever to the fac- 

tion of the People, and connected himſelf even with Clodius, becauſe a fa- 

vourite of the multitude; ene . | - 
Clodius, who had been contriving how to revenge himſelf on Cicero, be- Midd.. 

gan now to give an opening to the {ſcheme which he had formed for that. 


purpoſe. His project was to get himſelf choſen: Tribune, and in that of- Ad Att. u. 


fice to drive him out of the City, But as all Patricians were incapable of the" 
Tribuneſhip by its original inſtitution, fo his firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a a 
Plebeian by the pretence of an adoption into a Plebian houſe, which could 

not yet be done without the ſuffrage of the People. This caſe was wholly 
new, and contrary to all the forms, wanting every condition, and ſerving 

none of the ends, which were required in regular adoptions; ſo that, on 

the firſt propoſal, it ſeemed too extravagant to be treated ſeriouſly, The 
ſolicitor of it was one Herennius, an obſcure hardy Tribune, who firſt 
moved it to the Senate, and afterwards to the People; but met with no 
encouragement from either: For the Conſul Metellus, the brother-in-law Ibid. 

to Clodius, though he gave into it at firſt, warmly oppoſed it afterwards, 

and declared, That he would ſtraugle him ſooner with his own hands, than Pro Cæ- 
ſuffer bim to bring ſuch a diſgrace upon his family. Herennius, however, per- lio, **iv-. 
ſiſted to preſs it, but without any viſible ſucceſs; and ſo the matter hung 
through the remainder of the year. 7 

Cicero affected to treat it with contempt, ſometimes rallying Clodrus 
with much pleaſantry, ſometimes admoniſhing him with no leſs gravity : 


He ſaid to him one day in the SENATE, Your attempt ought to give us no Ad Att. ii. 


manner of pain: It will be no more in your power, when a Plebeian, to over- "- 
turn the State, than it was in-the-power of the Patricians of the ſame ſtamp 

in the time of my Conſulſhip.. But, whatever face the Orator put outwardly 

upon this affair, it gave him a real uneaſineſs within, and made him unite 
himſelf more cloſely with Pompey, for the benefit of his protection againſt 

a. ſtorm, which he ſaw ready to break upon him. Imagining, at the ſame d. 
time, that this ſtep would be cenſured by many, as a deſertion of- his el?" 


Principles, 


398 37 
Y.R.693- principles, he takes frequent occaſion to explain the motives of it to his 
Bef. Chr. friend Atticus, declaring, That the abſolution of Clodius, the alienation 
392 Conf. “ of the Knights, the indolence and luxury of the ConsuLar SkNATORSV, 
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who minded nothing but their fiſb-ponds, their carps, and mullets, and yet 
were all envious of him, made it neceſſary for him to ſeek ſome firmer 
ſupport and alliance. That in this new friendſhip he ſhould attend 
ftill to what the Sicilian wag Epicharmus whiſpered, Be watchful, and 
diſtruſt ; for thoſe are the nerves of the mind.” On another occafion he 


obſerves, © That his union with Pompey, though uſeful to himſelf, was 


cc 


ws 


. cauſed great diſturbance in the Repub 


more uſeful to the Republic, by gaining a man of his power and au- 


thority, who was wavering and irreſolute, from the hopes and intrigues 


of the factious: That if this could not have been done without drawing 
upon himſelf a charge of levity, he would not have purchaſed that, or 
or any other advantage at ſuch a price ; but he had managed the matter 
ſo, as not to be thought the worſe Citizen for joining with Pompey, but 
Pompey himſelf the better by declaring for him. ——That, ſince Catu- 
lus's death, he ſtood ſingle and unſupported by the other Conſulars in 
the cauſe of the Ariſtocracy ; for, as the Poet Rhinton ſays, ſome of them 
were good for nothing, others cared for nothing. But how much theſe 


L fiſhmongers of ours epvy me, ſays he, I will write you word another 


time, or reſerve it to our meeting. Yet nothing ſhall ever draw me 
away from the Senate ; becauſe to adhere to it is right, and moſt agree- 
able to my intereſt, and becauſe I am pleaſed with the marks of re- 
ſpe& which they give me.” In a third letter he ſays, You chide me 
gently for my union with Pompey: I would not have you to think, 


that I ſought it for my own ſake ; but things were come to ſuch a 


criſis, that, if any difference had r between us, it muſt have 
ic, which I have guarded againſt 
in ſuch a manner, that, without departing from my old maxims, I have 
rendered him the better, and made him remit ſomewhat of his popu- 
larity: For you muſt know, that he now ſpeaks of my acts, which 
many have been incenſing him againſt, much more gloriouſly than he 
does of his own; and declares, That he had only ſerved the State ſuc- 
ceſsfully, but that I had ſaved it. What good this will do me, I know 
not; but it will certainly do much to the Republic. What if I could 
make Cæſar alſo a better Citizen, whoſe winds are now very proſpe- 
rous; ſhould I do any great harm by it? Nay, if there were none who 
really envied me, but all were encouraging me as they ought, it would 


yet be more commendable to heal the vitiated part of the State, than 


to cut them off: But now, when that body of Knights, who were 
planted by me in my Conſulſhip, with you at their head, as our guard 


 <. 1nthe Capitol, have deſerted the Senate, and our Consul Aks place their 
'« chief happineſs in training the fiſh in their ponds to feed from their hands, 


mind nothing elſe ; do not you think, that I am doing good ——_ 
i | Of 
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by managing ſo, that thoſe who can do miſchief, will not? For, as B. F 
« to our friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I do; yet, with 3 
<. the beſt intentions and the greateſt integrity, he often hurts the Repub- 392 Conf. 
c lic; for he delivers his opinion as if it were in the polity of Plato, | 
ce not in the dregs of Rinks What could be more juſt than to call 
<& thoſe to an account who had received money for judging? Cato pro- 
<« poſed, the Senate agreed to it: The Knights preſently declared war | | 
<« againſt the Senate, not againſt me; for I was not of that opinion. | 
« What more impudent than to demand a releaſe from their contract? 3 | 
ce yet it was better to ſuffer that loſs, than to alienate the whole order: 

„ But Cato oppoſed it, and prevailed ; ſo that now, when the Conſul 

« was thrown into priſon, as well as in all the tumults which have lately 

<< happened, no one of them would ſtir a foot; though under me, and the 

% Conſuls yu ſucceeded me, they had defended the Republic ſo ſtrenu- 

& ouſly,” c. | 

In "che midſt of theſe tranſactions, Julius Ceſar returned from the | 

government of - farther Spain ©, with great fame both for his military and | 
political acts. That province had been allotted him from the expiration | | 
of his office of Prætor, which he held in 691. He had conquered the Pro Balbs | 
barbarous nations by his arms, and civilized them by his laws; and having 7? Cl. | 
ſubdued the whole country as far as the ocean, and been ſaluted Emperor by the 18 vid. it. | 
foldiers, came away in all haſte to Rome, to ſue at the ſame time for the Dio, l- | 
double honour of a Triumph and the Conſulſhip. But his demand of the firſt 3 
was incompatible with his pretenſions to the ſecond; the one obliging him 
to continue without the City, the other making his preſence neceſſary 

_ wvithin. Many of the Senators, however, were well inclined to diſpenſe | 
with the Laws in his favour: Cato oppoſed this with his uſual ſteadineſs ; | 
and, leſt his reaſons ſhould not prevail, he kept talking till the Houſe 
broke up. The time for the elections was at hand: Cæſar, therefore, 
made no heſitation in preferring the ſolid to the ſpecious ; he ceaſed his 
purſuit. of the triumph to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, joining intereſts with Suet. in J. 
L. Lucceius, formerly mentioned ©, on condition that this candidate, NT hs | 
who was rich, ſhould furniſh the money to bribe the centuries. The | | 
SENATE, that Cæſar might not have a collegue ſubſervient to his will, | 
eſpouſed the other candidate Bibulus with all their authority, and made 


4 common purſe to enable bim to bribe as high as his competitors: Mich 


bribery even Cato (if we may believe Suetonius) approved, as thinking it | } 


© Plutarch tells us, that in Cz/ar's journey 
to Spain at this time, when ſome of his friends 
took notice of the miſerable condition of the 
inhabitants of ſome little town on the Alps, and 
one afked another in pleaſantry, wherher there 
could be any diſputes in that place about ranks 
and offices, or any jealouſies among their Chiefs, 


1 


Ce/ar, with an air of ſeriouſneſs, declared, 
that he would rather be the firſt man there than 
the ſecond in Rome. | 
_ © Vide ſupra, p. 326. 
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r for the public good. By this means they got Bibulus elected, a man firm to 
9. their intereſt, and determined to obſtruct every attempt of Cæſar which 
492 Conf. they ſhould diſlike. | | | 


Craſſus, Pompey, and Cæſar, were at this time the men who bore the 


greateſt ſway in the State, the firſt by reaſon of his prodigious wealth, 

Pompey for his power with the ſoldiery, and Cæſar for his admirable 
eloquence and a peculiar nobleneſs of ſpirit. Theſe three entered into a 

ſolemn agreement to let nothing paſs in the Commonwealth without their 
joint approbation, which triple league is commonly called the The Firſt Trium- 


Piraie. 
vell. Pat. p 
A. 44 influence of Cæſar in his Conſulſhip. | 

| The aim of Craſſus was to maintain, by the aſſiſtance of Pompey's autho- 

rity. and Czſar's vigour, that rank in the State which, without their aid, 

Flut. in he could not hope to preſerve. He had purchaſed the friendſhip of Cæſar 
ow 1 at the time when the latter, juſt on the point of jetting out to take poſſeſſion 
ii. p. 432. Of his government of Spain, was grievouſly importuned by his clamorous 
net. ib. creditors, who ſought to obſtruct his departure: Craſſus became bound 

5 for him as far as 200, ooo 1. ſterling, (for ſo much did he want to be worth 

nothing, as he merrily. ſaid of himſelf:) And it is highly probable, that 
Vell. Pat. what induced Craſſus to act ſo friendly a part at that time, was to be ena- 
ii. 44 bled to make head againſt his rival Pompey by the auxiliary ſtrength of Cæ- 


., Pompey's chief motive to this alliance was to get his acts confirmed by the 


with Cæſar, in one common ſcheme. 


ſar : But now it was become his intereſt to join with Pompey, as well as 


As for Czſat, he, without queſtion, in giving way to Pompey's glory 
had the advancement of his own in view : But, whatever private views 
each of the confederates may have had, if we conſider in what hands * the 


f Dr. Middleton begins the fourth ſection of 
his firſt volume of the Life of Cicero with theſe 
words : 

Cicero, being now reduced to the condi- 
cc tion of a private Senator, was to take his 
cc place on thatvENERABLE BENCH of Con- 
„ $ULARS, Who were ju/tly reckoned the fir 
&« Citizens of the Republic. They delivered 

«| their opinions the firſt always in the Senate, 
« and commonly determined the opinions of 
« the reſt: For, as they had paſſed through 
4 all the public offices, and been converſant 
« in every branch of the adminiſtration, fo 
« their Experience gave them great authority 
« inall debates ; and having little or nothing 


« further to expect for themſelves, they were 


* efteemed not only the moſt knowing, but, ge- 


adminiſtration 


4“ nerally ſpeaking, the moſt diſintereſted of all 


« the other Senators, and to have no other view 


& in their deliberations but the peace and  proſpe= 


« rity of the Republic. 
This was a ſtation exactly ſuited to Cice- 
«© ro'stemper and wiſhes; he deſired no foreign 


governments, or command of armies : his 


« province was the Senate and the Forum; 70 
% guard, as it were, the vitali of the empire, 
« and t dire all its counſels to their proper 
« end, the general good; and in this advanced 
e peſt of a Coxsul AA SENATOR, as in a 
« avatch. tower of the State, to obſerve each 
* threatening cloud and rifing form, and give 
«© the alarm to his fellow Citizens from what 
c quarter it was coming, and by what means 
« its effects might be prevented. 
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adminiſtration of the Empire had been of late years, it will not, perhaps, Y-R- 693. 
ſeem wonderful that thoſe three men, having a favourable opportunity to Sao 
da it, ſhould take into their own hands the management of the public 392 Conſ. 
affairs. The Triamvirs cannot be ſaid to have made attempts on the n 
Roman conſtitution, or indeed on any legal authority or government. Anar- 
chy prevailed. We have ſeen Senators the moſt celebrated by the Hiſto- vid. fuhr. 
rians for their patriotiſm, employing themſelves in the infamous practices 298--2:9, 
of corrupting Judges and ſuborning falſe witneſſes ; We have ſeen a daring 365. 
ruffian threatening a full Senate with deſtruction, and yet ſuffered by the 346. 
Senate peaceably to go and put himlelf at the head of an army that was 
to effect that deſtruction ; yet we have ſeen the ſame Senate, preſently after, 
aſſume a lawleſs power of putting Citizens of the firſt rank to death, with- 366. 
out previous trial and condemnation : we have ſeen them preſume to ſuſ- 
pend a Tribune of the People from the exerciſe of his office, and openly, 
by a common purſe, practiſe that bribery they had ſo often condemned, 
as ruinous to the State. Cato, that ſtout champion of the Laws, we 
have ſeen him a riotous magiſtrate, violating the privileges of the Tri- Ibid. 
buneſhip in the perſon of one of his collegues, and, from perſonal hatred 
to Cæſar, approved of bribery and corruption in the election pf magi- 399. 
ſtrates, after he himſelf had proſecuted Muræna for a violation of the 
Laws in that particular: And, laſtly, Cicero, the conſummate Patriot, 
pleading in defiance of his own reaſon and conſcience, againſt puniſhing, 394. 
or even calling to account, Judges, notoriouſly guilty of felling the molt 1iaa. p. 
iniquitous decrees. | | | 287. 
The league of the Txrunvigs ſeemed to want a man of Cicero's 
character to make it complete: For, whenever they ſhould be engaged in 
foreign governments, or the command of armies abroad, his authority 
would be of ſingular uſe at home, to manage the affairs of the City, and 
ſolicit what they had to tranſact with the Senate or People. Cæſar, De Prov. 
therefore, juſt before he entered upon the Conſulſhip, ſent him word (by Conf. 7. 


their common friend Cornelius Balbus) that he would be governed in fl 


387. 


3 


To this deſcription of a ConsuLaR SEN A- JA eblouir; mais otez leur ornemens, regar- 
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TOR, if we compare it with what Cicero him- 
ſelf ſays of a vENERABLE BENCH, may, I 
think, be applied, not improperly, a paſſage 
in Monſieur Bayle, where, on occaſion of ſome 
groundleſs refletions, delivered in a pompous 
oratorical ſtile, by the Abbe de St. Real, on 
the conduct of King Lewis XI. of France, he 


« dez-les un peu de pres en elles-memes, vous 


* n'y trouverez rien de ſolide.” Did. de 


Bayle, artic. Louis XI. rem. V. 

Who would expęct that the Doctor's vex E- 
RABLE BENCH Of CONSULAR SENATORS 
were, according to Cicero himſelf, only a com- 
pany of fſemongers, of whom ſome were good 


exhorts his readers to beware of reflections ſo a-— for nothing, and others minded nothing but their 
dorned. Je ſouhaite que cette remarque , f/-ponds, their carps, and mullets, and placed 


« ſerve d' avertiſſement au Lecteur, qu'il n'y a 
% point de penſces dont il faille plus de deſier 
« que de celles qu'on debite d' uncmaniere 
« eblouiflante, & d'un ton majeſtueux. Les 
< reflections de I Abbe de St. Real que je viens 
ce d' examĩner ſont les plus propres du monde 


Vol. III. 


their chief happineſs in training the fiſh in their 
ponds to feed from their hands ? See Midd. 
p- 281, 282, 283: And ſee what Cato 
ſays = their regard for the Republic, ſupra, 
Pe JO» * 


TT every 
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V. R. 6&3. every ſtep by him and Pompey, and would likewiſe uſe his utmoſt endea- 
185 racy "One 2 the Triple * was not yet divulged) A effect a perfect 
392 Con. agreement between Pompey and Craſſus. . 

An union, formed by Czſar, between Craſſus and Pompey, gave Cicero 
no pleaſing proſpect with regard to the Public; and he was much at a loſs 
to know how to act in this criſis, as he ſignifies to Atticus in the letter, | 
where he mentions 88 18 meſſage to him by Balbus. - 
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Roman Hiſtory. 
NI N T H BOOK. 


From the end of the Year 693, when that Triple League 
between Crassus, Powmrty, and Carsar, which is 
called the FIRST TrxiuMviraTE, was formed, to the 


beginning of the Civil War in the year 704. 


CHAP: 


The afts of the Triumvirate * Casar's Conſulſbip, year of Rome 
994 : 


HEN C. Fulius Ceſar and L. Calpurnius Bibulus entered upon V. R. 6. 
the Conſulſhip, four affairs of very great importance, and much Bef. Chr. 
Y conteſted, were depending: 7» 
I. PompeyrAgrarian Law. | 
2. The ratification of Pompey's acts in the Eaſt. | 
3. The petition of the Knights, farmers of the Aſiatic revenues to be 
releaſed from the contract they had made with the Cenſors (for, though 
their petition had been once rejected by the Senate, they renewed their 
ſolicitations :) and, | | : 
4. Clodius's project of making himſelf a Plebeian, that he might be 
capable of the Tribuneſhip. | 


58. 
393 Conſ. 
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Bo ROE ods. the political principles of Cæſar and Bibulus were wholly oppoſite 
TY 8 to each other, ſo were their views and proceedings. But the main trial of 
393 Conf. ſtrength between them was about the Agrarian law. Cæſar had prepared 
it, and now reſolved to propoſe it in his own name. He preſented it firſt 
| to the Senate, aſking their conſent to lay it before the People. He repre- 
Dio, l. ſented to them, that a diſtribution of lands among the poor Citizens was 
xxxvil. p- not only uſeful, but even neceſſary for diſburdening the City of an indigent 
5259 multitude, ever prone to ſedition, to repeople and cultivate ſeveral parts of 
Ttaly which were deſerted, and to recompence the ſoldiers who had bravely 
and faithfully ſerved the Commonwealth. 

That the Law, as he had prepared ir, could bring no new charge either 
on the State or on private perſons : That, in the diſtribution of the public 
lands, he had excepted the territory of Capua, fo valuable by its fertility. 
That as to thoſe lands which were to be bought of private perſons, he had 
ordered, that it ſnould be only of ſuch perſons as were willing to ſell; and 

that the price of the lands.ſhould be according to their valuation in the 
Cenſor's books; That che Republic was enabled to bear this expence, as 
well by the prodigious ſums, that Pompey had brought into the Public Trea- 
fury, as by the tribute that he had impoſed. upon his new conqueſts. 

Caſar obſerved further, that, for the diſtribution of the lands, twenty 
commiſſioners were to be elected, a number too large to leave room for 
the apprehenſion of their; agreeing in any thing that might be dangerous 
to the Public Liberty. That, content with the honour of having propoſed 

the affair, he had excepted himſelf out of the number of thoſe who might 
be choſen for the employment: and he concluded with an intimation that 
there were twenty honourable places, which might be agreeable to ſome 
of the Senators. ©” IO. £1 | | 

When he had thus repreſented the matter to the Senate in general, he 
addreſſed himſelf to each of the Senators in particular, deſiring him to 
declare whether he had any thing to object to the Law propoſed, and 
offered to retrench thoſe articles that could juſtly difpleafe, and even to 

abandon his project entirely, if it could be ſhewn to be unreaſonable. 
I To theſe queſtions (if we may believe Dio) the Senate could not an- 
ſwer a word, nor point out any thing exceptionable in the Law; and he 
adds, that nothing piqued them fo much as to find, that a propoſal, 
which they extremely diſliked, was not Hable to cenſure. Even Cato was 
unable $0 find fault; yet he warmly and obſtinately oppoſed the Law, 
aſſigning no other reaſon for ſo doing, but that, in his opinion, things 
ought to remain as they were. It is probable that Cato (whom we have 
formerly ſeen loſe all regard to decency in his treatment of Cæſar) 
; provoked him, on this occaſion, with ſome outrageous abuſe, ſuch asmnnght 
Plat. in. Juſtify him, as being then one of the ſupreme Magiſtrates, in committing 
Cat. & the offender to priſoh. Cate, being ordered into cuftody, left the Senate- 
_ Houſe without a word of complaint, but continued talking OT 
| * "7 ow 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Law as he went along*. Cz/ar, either becauſe he condemned his own L. R. 694- 


anger as intemperate, or becauſe he perceived the Senators much diſpleaſed, 


preſently releaſed the priſoner, and diſmiſſed the Aſſembly ; but declared 393 Conf, 


? Dio. 


to them at the ſame time, that, ſince they would neither approve his Lv 
nor ſay what they had to object to it, he would refer it the People. He 
did as he had threatened : He conſulted the Senate no more in this affair, 
nor in any other that occured. | 

When Cæſar brought his Law before the People, he had added to it 
a clauſe for diſtributing (what he had before excepted) the lands of Cam- 
Fania to 20,000 poor Citizens who had three children or more. He had 
ſeven of the Tribunes on his ſide in this conteſt. Biòulus muſtered all 
his forces, and came down to the Forum, full of courage and reſolution, 
guarded by three of the Tribunes and the greater. part of the Senate; 
and as often as Cæſar attempted to recommend the Law, he as often in- 
terrupted him, and declared, that it ſhould never paſs in his year. Cæſar 
aſked him (when they were both in the Roſtra) whether he found any 
thing exceptionable in the Law? To which Bibulus made this anſwer 
only, That he would oppoſe all innovations. Hereupon Cæſar exhorted 
the People to employ tbeir intreaties with his Collegue to deſiſt from his 


oppoſition to a Law ſo beneficial to them. Bibulus, addreſſing himſelf 


to the multitude, Not a tittle of it ſhall paſs while I am Conſul, though 
you ſhould all defire it; and away he went, as ſoon as he had uttered thoſe 


words. Then Cæſar produced Pompey and Craſſus into the Roſtra to'ſig- Plut. in 


nify their opinion of the Law. Pompey, running over the whole, com- mart 


mended every article of it, declaring, that it was highly reaſonable the 
poor Citizens ſhould partake of the opulence of the State. The People 
were delighted. Cz/ar, raiſing his voice, ſaid to Pompey, Since you ap- 
prove of the Law, I deſire to know whether you will ſupport it, in caſe 
| thoſe who are againſt it employ violence to hinder its being received? Pom- 
pey anſwered, F they come to oppoſe it with the ſword, I will come with 
ſword and buckler to ſupport it: A declaration received with loud applauſe 
by the multitude. Craſſus too applauded what Pompey had ſaid, and 
- preſſed the acceptance of the Law. 4 
Bibulus, now deſpairing of ſucceſs by any other method of oppoſition,” 
had recourſe to the ſtratagem of proclaiming every day à holiday for the' 


remaining part of the year, thereby to hinder all tranſacting of buſineſs 


with the . Cæſar laughed at his collegueꝰs edict, and named a par- 

ticular day 5 

Cæſar, on the day appointed, was ſpeaking to the People Bibulus arrived, 
Dio adds, that ſeveral of the Senators Sylla, in his. firſt Conſulſhip, made uſe: 

followed Cato, and, among the reſt, M. Pe- of the ſame ſtratagem in a diſpute. with the 


treius, who, being aſked by Cz/ar, why he Tribune Sz/picrus ; but the Tribune forced Vid: urs. 
went out before the Houſe broke up, an- him to revoke his ordinance. 1 


ſweredBecauſe I had rather be with Gato 
in priſon than with you in the Senate. . 
3 inter- 
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VJ. R. 6% interrupted him, and once more repeated his declaration, that the La 
2 ſhould never paſs while he was Conſul. From words the two parties ſoon 


393 Conſ. came to blows : Bibulus was roughly treated, his three Tribunes wounded, 
— and his whole faction driven out of the Forum by the Tribune Vatinius, 
at the head of the Triumvir's faction: ſo that the Law paſſed upon the 
ſpot, without any further contradiction. | | 
* Bibulus made his complaint the next day, in the Senate, of the vio- 
lence offered to his perſon ; but finding that nobody cared to enter into 
the affair, or to move any thing about it, he retired to his houſe in deſpair, 
and there ſhut himſelf up during all the remaining part of his Conſulſhip, 


455 Suet. that is co ſay, for eight months entire, exerciſing no one function of his 
IC, in 


Fan. office, except that, whenever Cæſar undertook any thing new, he repub- 


8 ordinance, by which he had converted every day of the year into 
VVV * | 

By a ſpecial. clauſe in the new Law, the Senate and all the Magiſtrates 

were obliged; under grie vous penalties, to take an oath to the obſervance 

Plut. in of its; Which oath Cz himſelf, Fg he had publicly declared that he 

would never do it, Was induced at laſt to take. It is ſaid that Cicero 

Cic. pro brought him to compliance, by repreſenting to him, that perhaps it was not 

Sext. 28. ;ſtifrable for a private perſon to declare a diſlike to what had been regulated 

| by the whote nation: He added, After lalouring for the good of your Country, 

how can you abandon it at this time, and, inſtead of continuing to fight in its 

defence, give it up a prey to its enemies, conſulting only your own repoſe ? Foy 

Cato has no ned of Rome, Rome has need of Cato. All your friends con- 

jure you not to be inflexible, and myſelf the firſt of all, to whom you cannot 

refuſe your  affiſtance in the preſent conjunfure, when Clodius aſpires to the 

Tribuneſbip for my dgſtruction. | 5 

Cicero, nevertheleſs, ſpeaks with great indignation, in a letter to Aiti- 

Midd. p. cg, of the proceedings of the Triumvirs, and wonders at Pompey's policy 

294+ in ſupporting Cæſar in an act fo odious as that of alienating the beſt re- 

venues of the Republic: and fays, that he muſt not think to make them 

Ad. Att, amends, by his rents on Mount Libanus, for the loſs of thoſe which he had 
xi. 18. taken from them ih Camponia. 8 


15 — 


During theſe tranfactions, Clodius was puſhing on the affair of his 


.- Midd. p. adoption, and- ſoliciting: the People to confirm the Law which he had 
_ 291: provided for that purpoſe. The Triumvirate pretended to be againſt it, 


or at leaſt to ſtand” neuter; but were watching Cicero's motions, in order 

to take their meaſures from his conduct, which they did not find fo obſe- 
_ as they expected. In this interval it happened, that C. Antonius, 
cero's collegue, who had governed Macedonia from the time of his 
Conſulſhip, was now impeached, and brought to a trial, for the nale- 


— 


Ad Attie. | © The obligation of ſwearing was extended, rather to renounce his pretenſions to the Tri- 
xi. 13. & by the Law, to the candidates for next year's buneſhip, than take the oath : But he was the 
pro Planc. magiſtracies. M. Juventius Laterenſis choſe | 


4 2. 


only one who acted that part. 


3 Avi. 


Ch ap. i. 


4 M. Cœlius (the ſame Cælius for whom 
Cicero afterwards pleaded) was the chief of 
three accuſers who impeached Antonius. M. 
Crevier is of opinion, that Antonius was not 
proſecuted for male-adminiſtration in his pro- 
vince, but as an md fy nc And 
for this he cites Cic. pro Cel. Accuſavit [ Cœ- 


| lus] C. Antonium, collegam meum ; Cui 


miſero præclari in Rempublicam beneficii memoria 
nihil profuit, nocuit opinio maleficii cogitati : 
Which paſſage, nevertheleſs, in conjunction 
with another, in Cic. pro Flacco, (to which the 
learned Writer likewiſe refers) ſeems ſtrongly 
to oppugn that opinion. Flaccus, when Præ- 
tor in 690, had been inftrumental in ſup- 
prefling Carilize's Conſpiracy ; and fo, had 
Antonius, then Conſul, who, for ſome crime, 


was afterwards condemned in the beginning 


of 694. In the fame year Flaccus was proſe- 
cuted for male-adminiftration in his province 


of Afa. His Advocate, Cicero, reminds the 


Judges of his Client's ſervices againſt Cari- 
ne, and infinuates, that there were perſons 
who had malicious purpoſes againſ all thoſe 
who had ſerved their Country on that occa- 
ſion. Antonius is already of preſſed. Be it ſo: 
« He had a peculiar infamy upon him; Yet 


* even he, if I may be allowed to fay it, 


Pro Flace. 
8. 


« would not have been condemned by you: 
cc upon whoſe condemnation a ſepulcre was 
« drefſed up for Caziline---Now the death of 
« Lentulus is to be revenged on Flaccus, Op- 
« preſſus eſt C. Antonius. Eſto: Habuit quan- 
% dam ille infamiam ſuam: Neque tamen ille 
« ipſe, pro meo jure dico, vobis judicibus 


„ damnatus eſſet: cujus damnatione ſepul- 


« chrum L. Catilinæ celebratum eſt, —— 
« Nunc a Flacco Lentuli pœnæ per vos expe- 
* tuntur.” What was zhe peculiar infamy 
upon Antonius, that infamy which leſſened his 
merit, and diftinguithed it from that of Flac- 
cus? Doubtleſs, it was his being reputed, or 
rather known, to be a friend to Catiline in 
his heart, while he was acting againſt him. 


The Roman Eiftory. - 


adminiſtration of his province, and, being found guilty *, was condemned 


to 


Nocuit opinio maleficii cogitati. © Neverthe- 
« leſs, you, (ſays Cicero to the Judges) when 


Bet. Chi. 
58. 
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407 


V. R. 694 


ge awas accuſed of male-adminiſtration in Ma- 


© cedonia, would have abſolved him, on ac- 
e count of the ſignal ſervice which, iz fact, 
che did to the Republic aun he was Conjul.”? 
This ſeems to be the ſenſe of the Orator. 
He ſuppoſes both Antonius and Flaccus to have 
been proſecuted for male-adminiſtration in 
their provinces, not becauſe” there was ſuffi- 
cient ground for ſuch accuſation, but on ac- 
count of what they had done againſt Catiline. 
That Antonius, notwithſtanding all the power 
of Cicero's eloquence exerted in his defence, 
was readily condemned, ſeems owing to that 
infamy which Cicero mentions : Though un- 
queſtionably guilty of rapine and extortion in 
his province, he would, probably, have eſcaped 
condemnation, had not his ling himſeif to 
act contrary to his inclinations and engage- 
ments, made him univerſally deſpiſed and de- 
teſted by both the friends and the enemies of 
the Conſpirators. With regard to this adve- 
cation of Cicero for Antonius, there are ſome 
particulars which may he thought to deſerve 
attention, Cicero writes to him (then Gover- 
nor of Macedonia in 691) in thefe terms: — 
«« Were I to claim even your higheſt ſervices, 
the demand could by no means be thought 
«© unreaſonable, after having contributed eve- 
« ry thing on my part for the advancement. 
« of your eaſe, your intereſt, and your ho- 
« nour.” ['This hints at his having reſigned. 


the lucrative government of Macedonia to him] 


« But I may ſafely appeal to your own con- 


* ſcience, whether you have ever made me the 


« leaſt return: So far from it indeed, that 1 
4% have heard, (for I dare not ſay I have been 
*« informed, as it is an expreſſion, it ſeems 
* which you frequently, though, I am ſure, 
« injuricufly, object to me,) I have heard then 
te that you have intimated ſomething as if. 
«« But I leave it to Atticus to tell you the reit 
« as the report has given him no leſs concern. 


This alludes to the expreſſion [ſe comperiſſe] which Cicero had often occaſion to employ in the affair of 
Catiline's Conſpiracy. As his principal intelligence aroſe from ſome. of the Conſpirators themſelves, who com- 
municated to him, from time to time, the deſigns of their aſſociates, he was obliged to conceal the Authors 
of theſe diſcoveries :---But though the event proved that his informations were true, yet, in general, this me- 
thod of accuſation was extremely odious, and of dangerous example. Cicero's enemies, therefore, did not fail 
to take advantage of this popular objection, and were perpetually repeating the phraſe, 1 am informed, when- 
ever they were diſpoſed to reproach his conduct in this tranſaction. See Mong, Rem. 19. on the nineteenth 
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Y.R-694. to perpetual baniſnment. Cicero was his advocate; and, in the courſe 


* than it gave myſef. In the mean time I 
« will only ſay, that the Senate, and the whole 
* Roman People, have been witneſſes of that 


© uncommon zeal with which I have entered 


into your intereſt. Believe me, your 
«« preſent affairs require a much larger pro- 


«© portion of my zeal and pains ; the utmoſt. 


<< exertion of which ſhall not be wanting, pro- 
«« vided I may have reaſon to think, that _—_ 
5 are not entirely thrown away. — Atticus will 
inform you in what particular inſtances you 
„may, probably, have occaſion for my good 
offices.“ 

This letter was written towards the end of 
691 : Atticus was the bearer, On the firſt of 
January, 692, Cicero writes to Atticus in terms 
to the following effect: There is no coming 
t to any concluſion with Teucris [a nickname 
* for Antonius] Never did I ſee any thing 
more impudent, more fly, more dilatory 
% than ſhe 18. — So much the better, per- 
ic haps, for me: For Pompey's harbingers tell 
«© me, that he will loudly declare for the re- 
ve call of Antonius from his goverment, and 
cc that the Pretor will, at the ſame time, 
% move it to the People. Now the caſe is 
& of ſuch a nature, that I cannot defend him, 
« without incurring the cenſure not only of 


1 the moſt worthy, but even of the vulgar, 


«« For ſomething has fallen out, which I muſt 
ce qefire you to examine to the bottom. I have 
n, a worthleſs fellow, I mean H:- 
& [arus, who was your accomptant, and whoſe 
c patron you are. This Hilarus, as Valerius 


the Linguiſt, and alſo Chilizs, have ſigni- 


«« fied to me, is now with Antonius, who 


gives out, that part of the money, which he 


« exorts from the people of his province, is 
« for my uſe, and that I have ſent one of my 


1 freedmen to him to be the Keeper of our 
me ver 


Common Purſe. - This touch 
4 ſenſibly ; not that I gave entire credit to the 


. « report; yet ſome word muſt have dropt 


« from Antonius to occaſion ſuch a ſtory. En- 
«« deavour by every method to learn the whole 


4 truth; and do not fail to drive that rogue, 


« [Hilarzs,] if it be poſſible, out of the 
«© Coun 
«« the ftory from Cr. Plaucius. [He was, 
at this time, a Tribune of the ſoldiers in Ma- 
cedania; was afterwards Quzſtor in the time 


a. 


. 66 ning in his 


try. Valerius tells me, that he had 


Book IX. 


of 


of Ciceros exile, and very ſerviceable to him. 
He is the ſame. Plancius for whom Cicers 
aſterwards ſpoke the Oration pro Plancio.] 


The very judicious French Tranſlator of Melm, 
« the Epiſtles to Atticus ſeems to imagine Vol. I. p. 
te there was ſome foundation for this report; 18.note(a) 


«as he thinks it probable, that Antonius had 
te agreed to pay Cicero a certain ſum, in eon- 
ce fideration Fhis having relinquiſhed to him 
te the government of Macedonia: But this is 
« a conjecture altogether unſupported by any 
« evidence. Thus much, however, is cer- 
«tain ; in the firſt place, that Cicero had ſome 
« demands on Antonius, of a nature which 
«© he did not chuſe ſhould be known; as, 
e whenever he hints at them to Atticus, it is 
ee always in a very dark and ænigmatical man- 
« ner: And in the next place, that he ſacri- 
6 ficed his own judgment, and the good opi- 
c nion of the world, in order to ſupport An- 
eſent government, From 
cc which facts the Reader is left to draw the 
s concluſion that he ſhall judge reaſonable.” 
Vid. ad Att. lib. xii. Ls 14. | | 
In the fifth Letter of the firſt book of Ep. 
Fam, Cicero writes thus to Publius Seftius, 
Queſtor, [under Antonius in Macedonia: 
« Notwithſtanding all the world 
« is ſenſible, that Antonius has by no means 
t ated towards me with the gratitude he 
« ought, yet it did not prevent me from 
« being his advocate lately in the SWAT E: 
de when, by the influence of authority, 
ce and the force of what I ſaid, I greatly 
« di * the Houſe in his favour,” ——— 
66 


he queſtion in this debate propabl Melm. 


« turned on the recall of Antonius: a quei- 
« tion, which ſeems either to have been car- 
«ried in his fayour, or to have been 

«« ped during a conſiderable time. For it ap- 
% pears, by a letter to Atticus, written two 
«« years after the date of the preſent, that Au- 
% tonius was ſtill in his government: 


his trial till the Conſulate of 


« Ce/ar; that is, not till 694. He was 


<< then arraigned for his il conduct in Mate- 


“% donia, and as being concerned likewiſe in Ca- 

„A tiline's Conſpiracy. This laſt article of the 

« Im t.could not be proved ; but the 

« truth of it, nevertheleſs, was h = 
| lieved: 


And Ad. Att. 
4 Dien Caſſius aſſures us, that he was not xi. 2. 
* brought u 


| Chap. i. 


4 lieved: however, he was convicted of the 


 ceſſary to make an act of this kind regular 


« former, and condemned to pe 
& niſhment. Cicero appeared as 
cc cate on this occaſion,” &c. 


is Advo- 


Vid. fupra, [I have offered ſome reaſons againſt the 
p. 497- ſuppoſition of Antonius's being arraigned as a 
a Conſpirator with Catiline.] 
Crevier. Strabo aſſures us, that Antonius choſe the 
3 iſle of Cephalenia for the place of his exile, of 
I. x. 455. which he acquired the entire Lordſhip, and 
in which he built a new city, but had not 
time to put the laſt hand to the work before 
he was recalled home. If this fact be true, 
Antonius maſt have enriched himſelf prodigi- 
ouſly by plundering his province ; for he was 
over 3 and ears in debt during his Conſul- 
ſhip. | 5 
Midd. : Theſe Laws of adoption were drawn up 
p. 292. in the ſtile of a petition to the People, after 
| the following form: | 
Vid. A. May it pleaſe you, Citizens, to ordain, that 
Gell. lib. p. Clodius be, to all intents and purpoſes of 
v. 19. Law, as truly the ſon of Fonteius, as if be 


were begotten of* his body in lawful marriage; 
and that Fonteius have the power of life and 
death over him, as much as a father has over a 
proper ſon : This, Citizens, 1 pray you to con- 
firm in the manner in which it is 


2 
There were three conditions abſolutely ne- 


Vox. III. ä | 


tual ba- 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


CY * 
Nine ee 


an Augur or Conſul was 4 e * heavens. 
dius, there was 


17 


poop to procure the Tribuneſhip : For the af- 
air 
emancipated, or ſet free again, by his new Fa- 
ther, from all his n | | 

| the. 


3 G 


15. | 
Sueton. in 


rarian Law, Dio, 


0 


410 
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V. R. 694. the Knights to him, by doing that which Cicero had blamed the Senate for 


Vid. ſupr. 


d. 394. 


Suet. J. 
Cai. 20. 


Ad Att. 


11, 19. 


Cic. ad 


Att. ix. 2. 


Ad Att. 
ii. 6. 


296. 


not doing; that is to ſay, by eaſing them of the diſadvantageous contract which 
they had long, in vain, complained of, and remitting a third part of what they 
Bad ſtipulated to pay. | | 
And laftly, Cæſar procured a ſpecial Law from the People for the rati- 
fication of all Pompey's as in Aſia; and, in the ſtruggle about it, ſo ter- 
rified and humbled Lucullus, who was the chief oppoſer, that he brought 
him to aſk pardon as his feet. | 
It does not appear, that any other lands but thoſe of Campania, were 
diſtributed by virtue of the new Agrarian Law. Twenty Commiſſioners * 


were choſen to make diſtribution ; and Pompey did not diſdain to be of 


the number. One of them (named Coſconins ©) dying before the end of 
the year, his place was offered to Cicero, bur he refuſed it : And he tells 
us, that Cz/ar often reproached him afterwards with this refuſal, as a proof 


of his enmity, and that he would receive no favour from him. 


During a great part of the time when theſe things were in agitation, Ci- 
cero contrived to be out of the way. He ſpent the months of April and 
May in the country, moſtly at his villa near Antium, where he had placed 
his chief collection of books, amuſing himſelf with his ſtudies and his chil- 
dren, or, as he ſays jocoſely, in counting the waves. For he was under no ſmall 
difficulty to determine how he ſhould act in relation to the public affairs. If 
he oppoſed the Triumvirate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey, (with whom he wiſhed, at the ſame time, to engage in a ſeparate 
alliance, imagining that this would be ſufficient to ſcreen him from the ma- 
lice of his enemies :) If he made himſelf ſubſervient to the Triumvirate, he 
could not expect to continue well with the SENATR: In the firſt he ſaw his 
ruin; in the ſecond, the loſs of his credit. He choſe, therefore, a middle 
way; which was, ſo to temper his behaviour, that, without ſubmitting to 
explicit approbation of what was doing by the Triumvirs, he might avoid ir- 
ritating their power to bis own deſtruction. This was the ſcheme of politics, 
which (as he often laments) be weakneſs of the honeft [the fiſh-pond men] 
the perverſeneſs of the envious [nobody knows who] and the hatred of the 
wicked | the popular party] obliged him to purſue. : | 

While Cicero was in the country, he was deſired by Atticus to ſend him 
the copies of two Orations which he had lately made. His anſwer was, 


f The twenty Commiſſioners eſtabliſhed a 
colony at Capua, and thus drew that City out 
of the ſubjection in which the Romans had kept 
it for above 150 years. It had all that time 


borne the puniſhment of its revolt agai 
* 


Rome after the battle of Cannæ, and | 

tinued without Senate, without Magiſtrates, 
and without an Aſſembly of the People. It 
was only the retreat of thoſe who cultivated 


the territory, and every year an officer was 
ſent from Rome to adminiſter juſtice there. 
Raiſed by Cz/ar to the rank of a Colony, it 
was delivered from this kind of fervitude.; 


The Roman Colonies were like little Common- 


wealths, which governed themſelves in imita- 


tion of Rome, the metropolis. Crev. 


5 Coſconius had been Prætor in Ciceros Con- 
ſulſhip, and afterwards Proconſul in 77 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. - 411 


'. tbat he bad torn one of them, and could not give a copy; and did not care to V. R. 694. 


Ad Att. 


Us, 12. 


— 


let the other go abroad, for the praiſes which it beſtowed on Pompey ; being 
diſpoſed rather to recant than publiſh them, ſince the adoption of Clodius.—— Ad Att. 
He ſeems indeed to have been too ſplenetic at preſent to compole any ii. 9. 
thing but invectives, of which kind he was now drawing up certain anec- 

dotes, as he calls them, or a Secret Hiſtory of the Times, to be ſhewn to none Ibid. 6. 
but Atticus, in the ſtile of Theopompus, the moſt ſatyrical of all writers. All his 
politics, he ſays, were reduced to this one point, of hating bad Citizens [the 


- leaders of the popular party] and pleaſing himſelf with writing againſt them. 


And ſince he was driven from the helm, he had nothing to wiſh, but to ſee the Ibid. 7. 
wreck from the ſbore; or, as Sophocles ſays : | | 


Under the ſhelter of a good warm roof, 
With mind ſerenely calm, and prone to ſleep, 
Hear the loud ſtorm and beating rain without. 


Clodius, having got through the obſtacle of his adoption, began, with- 
out loſs of time, to ſue for the Tribuneſhip ; whilſt a report was induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread, which amuſed the City for a while, of @ breach between him 
and the Triumvirs. The new Plebeian declared every where loudly, that 
his chief view, in defiring the office of Tribune, was to reſcind all Cæſar's Ibid. 12. 


acts; and Cæſar, on his part, as openly. diſclaimed any ſhare in his adop- 


tion, and denied him to be a Plebeian. This ſtory (whether true or falſe) 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by his dear diſciple, the younger Curio bid. 8. 
(who had aſſured him before, that he hated, to a prodigious degree, the | 
proud Kings, and that all the young Nobles were as much incenſed againſt 
them as be himſelf, and would not bear them much longer) and that Mem- 


mius and Metellius Nepos had declared againſt them : Which being con- Ibid. 12. 


firmed alſo by Atticus's letters, gave no ſmall comfort to Cicero; all whoſe 
hopes of a change, to the advantage of his cauſe depended upon their quar- 
relling among themſelves. The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 
hinted in Czcero's letters, was Clodio's lighting an offer, which the Trium- 
virate made to him, of an Embaſſy to King Tigranes. Cicero, mentioning 
this affair to Atticus, ſays, I am much delighted with what you write Ibid. 2. 
about Clodius: try all means to ſearch into the bottom of it; and ſend 
or bring me word whatever you learn or ſuſpect, and eſpecially what 
<« he intends to do about the embaſſy. Before I read your letter, I was 


d Negent illi Publium Plebeium factum at the time when, in his way thither, Cicero 
eſſe. Hoc vero regnum eſt & ferri nullo pac- ſaw him at Antium. Bathus had been Prætor. 
to poteſt. Emittat ad me Publius [Clodius] He had married Cęſar's ſiſter, by whom he 
qui obſignent : jurabo Cnæum noſtrum Col- had a daughter, who married OZawius, fa- 
legam Bali, Antii mihi narraſſe, ſe in Au- ther of the Emperor Auguſtus. Mong. Tom. I. 
ſpicio fuiſſe. 1 394. | 

Balbus was probably named one of the He was ſon of Scribonius Curio, Conſul 
Commiſſioners with Pompey for planting a in 677. 
Colony at Capua, and accompanied Pompey 
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v. R. 694. « wiſhing that he would accept it; not for the ſake of declining a battle 


with him, for I am in wonderful ſpirits for fighting ; but I imagined, 


395 Cant, e that he would loſe by it all the popularity which he has gained, by go- 


“ ing over to the Plebeians. 


If he flights the embaſſy, and if this, as 


« you ſay, diſguſts the authors and promoters of the Law, we ſhall have 
<« rare ſport. But, to ſay the truth, Publius has been treated ſomewhat 
e rudely by them; ſince he, who was lately the only man with Cæſar, can- 
« not now find a place among the TwenTY ; and, after promiſing one 
« embaſly, they put him off with another; reſerving, I ſuppoſe, the lu- 
4 crative ones to be beſtowed upon Druſus, or Vatinius, while they beſtow 
<« the barren one upon him, whoſe Tribuneſhip was 6s to be of ſuch 


« uſe to them. Warm him, I beg of you, on this 


ead, as much as you 


% can; all our hopes of ſafety are placed on their falling out among them- 
« ſelves, of which, as I underſtand from Curio, ſome ſymptoms begin al- 


„ ready to appear 
was found at alt 
among them, it proceeded not far. 


14 But all this noiſe of a quarrel between them 
to be without cauſe ; or if there was any real diſguſt 


Ad Att. Cicero returned to Rome in June (after an interview with Atticus, who 
hs went abroad at the ſame time to his eſtate in Epirus.) He reſolved to 
299. decline all public buſineſs, as much as he decently could, and to give the 

greateſt part of his time to the bar, and to the defence of cauſes* ; an 


Midd * Among the other cauſes which he pleaded 


P- 300, & this ſummer, he twice defended A. I hermus, 
eg. and once L. Flaccus, men of Prætorian digni- 
855 who were both acquitted. The ſpeeches 
r Thermus are loſt ; but that for Flaccus re- 

mains, yet ſomewhat imperfect. 


Vis. fupr. This L. Valerius Flaccus had been Prætor 


p. 357. in Ciceros Conſulſbip, and received the thanks 
| of the Senate for his zeal and vigour in ſeizing 
Catiline s accomplices ; but was now accuſed by 

P. Lælius of rapine and oppreſſion in his pro- 

vince of Aſia, which was allotted to him from 

his Prætorſhip. The defence conſiſts chiefly 


Pro Flaec. in diſplaying the dignity of the criminal, and 


4 3 invalidating the credit of the ¶fatic witneſſes, 
Cicera obſerves, That the judges, who had 
« known and ſeen the integrity of Flaccus's 
e life through a ſeries of great employments, 
t were themſelves the beſt witneſſes of it, 
« and could not want to learn it of others, 
<« eſpecially from Grecians That, for his 
„be had always been particularly ad- 
Red to that nation and their ſtudies, and 
% knew many modeſt and worthy men among 
them: That he allowed them to have learn- 
« ing, the diſcipline of many arts, an elegance 
« of writivg, a fluency of ſpeaking, and an 


«c 
4 of 


employment 


ce acuteneſs of wit: But as to the ſanctity of 
« an oath, they had no notion of it, knew 
« nothing of the force and efficacy of it: 
% That all their concern in giving evidence 
c was, not how to prove, but how to expreſs 
« what they ſaid.” [Might not the ſame, 
with truth, be ſaid of C:cero's pleadings for the 


| moſt part?] — © Whereas of the Roman wit- 


«« nefles, who were uced againſt Flaccus, 
« though ama de en came angry, fierce, 
and willing to ruin him, yet one could not 
tec help obſerving with what caution and reli- 
«« gion they delivered what they had to ſay; 
« and though they had the greateſt deſire to 
hurt, yet could not do it for their ſcruples: 
44 That a Noman, in giving his teſti- 


* mony, was always jealous of himſelf, leſt 


% he ſhould go. too far; weighed all his 
words, and was afraid to let any thing drop 
from him too haſtily and paſſionately ; or 
<« to ſay a ſyllable more or leſs than was ne- 
« ceſſary.” One part of the charge againſt 
Flaccus was, for prohibiting the Jews to carry 
out of his province the gold which they uſed to 
collect annually, through the empire, for the 
Temple 75 Jeruſalem ; all which he ſeized, and 
remitted it to the treaſury at Rome. The charge 

: itſelf 


Chap. i. 


De Roman Hiftory, 
employment always popular, which made many friends, and few enemies: L. R. 664. 


So that he was ſtill very much frequented at home, and honourably attended Ad Au. 
abroad, and maintained his dignity, he ſays, not meanly, conſidering the general i, 18. 


oppreſſion , nor yet greatly, conſidering the part he had before acted. 
The Triumvirate, if we will believe Cicero, (whom, I think, we cannot 
have any good reaſon to believe) came ſoon to be dreaded and deteſted 


by all ranks of men. 


« Theſe affecters of popularity (ſays the Orator) 


« have taught even modeſt men to hiſs. Bibulus, on the other hand, 
<« js extolled to the ſkies; though I know not why, unleſs he is 
e thought to ſave the State, like Fabius, by doing nothing.” This 
Conſul, from his retreat, was continually teazing the Triumvirs by his 


' edicts, in which he inveighed and proteſted againſt all their acts. 


itſelf ſeems to imply, that the Je made no 
mean figure in the empire ; and Czcero's an- 
ſwer, though it betrays a great contempt of 
their religion, through his ignorance of it, 
yet ſhews, that their number and credit were 
very conſiderable at Rome. The trial was 
held near the Aurelian ſteps, a place of great 
reſort for the . e and particularly for 
the Jesus, who uſed it, probably, as a kind of 


exchange, or general rendezvous of their 


countrymen : Cicero, therefore, proceeds to 
ſay : It was for this reaſon, Lælius, and for 
ce the ſake of this crime, that you have choſen 
c this place, and all this crowd, for the trial: 
«« You know what a numerous band the Fexws 
« are; what concord among themſelves ; 
« whata buſtle they make in our Aſſemblies. 
«© —— 1 will ſpeak ſoftly, that the Judges on- 
« ly may hear me; for there are people ready 
cc to incite them againſt me and every honeſt 
« man; and I would not willingly lend any 
ce help to that deſign. Since our gold, 
c then, is annually carried out of Italy, and 
46 all the provinces, in the name of the Fes, 
« to Jeruſalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, 
% prohibited the exportation of it from 4a : 
« And where 1s there a man, Judges, who 
«« does not truly applaud this act ? The Se- 
% nate, on ſeveral different occaſions, but 
4 more ſeverely in my Conſulſhip, condemned 
« the exportation of gold. To withſtand this 
« barbarous ſuperſtition was a piece therefore 
« of laudable diſcipline ; and, out of regard 
« to the Republic, to contemn the multitude 
« of Fewvs, who are ſo tumultuous in all our 
% Aſſemblies, an act of the greateſt gravity : 
« But Pompey, it ſeems, when he took Feru- 
« ſalem, meddled with nothing in that Tem- 
d ple : In which, as on many other occaſions, 
* bo acted prudently, that, in ſo ſuſpicious 


« andill-tongued a le, he would not give 
«© any handle for —_ for I can . 
e believe, that it was the religion of Jews 
« and enemies, which hindered this excellent 
« General, but his own modeſty.” Then, 
after ſhewing, ** that Flaccus had not em- 
„ bezzled or ſeized the gold to his own uſe, 
but tranſmitted it to the public treaſury, 
cc he obſerves, that it was not therefore for 
te the ſake of the crime, but to raiſe an envy, 
cc that this fact was mentioned; and that the 
* Accuſers ſpeech was turned from the Judges, 
„ and addreſſed to the circle around them: 
Every city (ſays he) Lælius, has its reli- 
„gion; we have ours: While Feru/alem, 
Go Fouriſhed, and. Judea was at peace with us, 


their religious rites were held inconſiſtent 
with the ſplendor of this Empire, the gra- Pro Flac. 
« vity of the Raman name, and the inſtitu- 2 


« tions of our anceſtors : But much moi e 
* ought they to be held ſo now ; ſince they 
have let us ſee, by taking arms, what opi- 
nion they have of us; and, by their being 
„ conquered, how dear they are to the gods. 
He proceeds, in the laſt place, to ſhew, what 
he had intimated in the beginning, << that the 
<« real aim of this trial was to ſacrifice thoſe, 
«© who had ſignalized themſelves againſt Ca- 
cc ti line, to the malice and revenge of the ſe- 
5 ditious.” He concluded 5 

himſelf, as uſual, to move the pity and cle- 


mency of the Bench towards the perſon of the 


Criminal, by all the topics proper to excite 
compaſſion ; the merit of his former ſer- 
4 yices, the luſtre of his family, the tears of 
* his children, the diſcouragement of he Bo- 
* xet, and the hurt which the Republic would 
« ſuffer, in being deprived, at ſuch a time, 
of ſuch a Citizen,” 


| « gulus 


4 Bi. Ibid, 20. 
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Ad Att. 
I. ii. Ep. 


20e, & 21. 


Ep. 21. N 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


bulus (ſays Cicero) is exalted to Heaven by men's love and admira- 


Book IX. 


« tion. People do nothing but tranſcribe and read his proteſts and ha- 


e rangues. He has attained to the ſummit of glory by a new way. No- 
thing is now ſo popular, ſo agreeable to the People, as invectives againſt . 


% our popular men. Wherever bis edicts are fixed up in the ſtreets, it is 


„ ſrarce poſſible. to paſs. for the crowds which are reading them.” And this 


common curioſity the Orator would have paſs for a demonſtration, that the 


edicts were highly approved by THE PzoPLE in general. 


- 1 «The inclinations of che Pro TE (ſays 


& Cicero) were ſhewn chiefly in the theatres 
« and public ſhews. In the Apollinarian 
« plays, Diphilus, the Tragedian, having ſpo- 
« ken, in an inſolent manner, ſome paſſa 

« of his part, which were thought to hit the 
character of Pompey, was forced to repeat 
« them a thouſand times: e 


' & Thou by our miſeries art Great 
„Che time will come when thou wilt wretch- 

& egly lament that Greatneſs | 
„ neither Law nor Cuſtom can reftrain 


«v7 bee. © - 


c At each of which ſentences, the whole the- 
« atre made a mighty roaring and clapping. 
„% When I ou came in, he was received with 
but a dead applauſe : But when the younger 
© Curio, who followed him, appeared, he was 
e clapped as Pompey uſed to be in the height 
of his glory. It is ſaid, that Cz/ar, offended 
« at this, ſent an account of it to Pompey, then 
« at Capua. n | 


[Nobody, who remembers what happened, 


in a late reign, at our theatre, when the tra- 


y of Cate was firſt ated, and theſe words 
were fignificantly founded forth—— 


' When wice prevails, and impious men bear 
Type poft of honour is a private nation, 


will infer any thing, concerning the ſenſe and 
diſpoſition of a NaT1on, from ſuch roarings 
and clappings as Cicero ſpeaks of. T7 
Cicero, in another letter to Atticus, writes 
to this effect: After /ighing long in ſecret, 
« and then groaning, ALL have, at Taft, be- 
gun to ſpeak out, and complain lo:dly. Our 
«friend, not accuſtomed to be reproached, 
«© but to be praiſed and extolled, is fallen into 


4 a dejection of mind, which ſhews itſelf in 


How 


his countenance : He knows not which way 
6% to turn himſelf, He is ſenſible that he has 
e proceeded too far, and that to recoil will 
« expoſe him to the charge of inconſtancy. 
<< 'TheGood [1.e; the Fiſh-pond-men, and their 
« creatures and adherents] are his enemies, 
and even the Victed are not his friends. I 
« could not refrain from tears, when I ſaw 
<« him, on the twenty-fifth of July, haran- 
« guing 3 25 the edicts of Bibulus. He, who 
never uſed to appear in the Reffra but to 
« ſpeak magnificently of his own merit, and 
<< to be applauded, what a mean, abject figure 
« 614 he make there, diſpleaſing not only the 
audience, but himſelf! A ſpectacle agreeable 
sto none but Craſſus. For my own part, as 
« Apelles orProtogenes would have been grieved 
to ſee one of their capital pieces beſmeared 
« with dirt, ſo it was a real grief to me to ſee 


„ the man, whom I had painted with all the 


« colours of my art, become of a ſudden fo 
«© deformed : For, though: nobody can think, 
« ſince the affair of Clodius, that I have any 
« reaſon to be his friend, yet my love for 
him was fo great, that no injury could ef- 
e face it. '2 


In another letter I have nothing to Ep. 22. 


© ſay to you concerning the Republic, but 
„that all the world hates our preſent. Go- 
„ verno:s; and yet there is no hope of a 
« change. Pompey, as you may eaſily be- 
<. eve, is not content with himſelf, and re- 
«« pents moſt heartily of what he has done. I 
cannot foreſee what will be the iſſue of 
« theſe things; but certainly they ſeem to 
s threaten ſome ſudden calamity.” - 


Again, Our friend Pompey is thoroughly Ep. 23. 


% diſguſted with his prefent ſituation, and 
* wiſhes to be reſtored to that from which he 
fell: He imparts to me his concern, and 
« plainly aſks me, WRAT RRMRDYT T- -＋Tcan 
« fee none. Vet Cicero, in his Second 


Philippic, (when Pompey and Ceſar were both 
| dead) 


Midd. 


P. 310. 


N P+ 313. 


him powerleſs at the expiration of his Conſulſhip, had aſſigned to the Con- 393 Conſ. 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory, 41 5 
V. R. 694. 


How juſt this inference is, we may gather from the following particular: 1 
The SznarTE (ſeemingly) to put an affront upon Cæſar, as well as to leave 53. 


—_— 
CC —„V 


ſuls of this year, inſtead of the government of rich provinces abroad, the 
care of the woods and the roads at home. At the motion of the Tribune Va- Sueton. 19. 
tinius, the PzoPLE ® granted to Cæſar the government of C:/alpine Gaul Ibid. 22. 
and 1Nlyricum, with three legions, for the term of five years. This con- 
vinced the SEN ATE of their own impotence ; ſo that when, on the death of 
Metellus Celer (ſuſpected to be poiſoned by his wife Clodia) the govern- Ciel pro 
ment of Tranſalpine Gaul became vacant, and Cz/ar declared a deſire to 8 
have that province added to the other, they themſelves decreed it to him 
readily, together with a fourth legion, to prevent his recurring a ſecond 
time to THE PEOPLE. 8 | 

And now Czſar, having conſidered that he ſhould be long abſent from Pio. . 
Rome, that envy was ſtronger than friendſhip, and that, if he proſpered in p 63. 
the war, Pompey might grow jealous of him, and depart from the political Appian de 
ſcheme concerted between them, concluded wiſely, that no means would be 7: De 
ſo effectual to hold him faſt as an alliance of affinity, formed by giving to Sw 
him in marriage his daughter Julia, a beautiful and moſt accompliſhed 

oung lady ", Nor did Cæſar fail of ſucceſs in this meaſure ; for Pompey 

ame ſo enamoured of his amiable young wife, as to reduce all his po- 

litics (if we may believe Plutarch) to contrivances how he might amuſe 


and entertain her in the moſt agreeable manner. 


dead) had the confidence to aſſert, that he 
« uſed all eh. and his utmoſt endea- 
« yours, in 
% bulus, to bring Pompey to a breach with 
« Czfar.” [This does not well accord with 
the letter laſt cited. Dr. Middleton, however, 
places the two paſſages lovingly together, as 
if they were contiguous parts of one and the 
ſame diſcourſe, or at leaſt very near neigh- 
bours.] “ But Cæſar was more ſucce/5ful, and 
* drew Pompey quite away from him.” 
——[llud te ſcire volo, Sampſiceramum, 
noſtrum amicum, vehementer ſui ſtatus pœni- 
tere, reftituique in eum locum cupere, ex quo 


deecidit, doloremque ſuum impertire nobis, 


et medicinam interdum aperte quærere; quam 
490 peſſum invenire nullam. Ad Att. L. ii. 


Þ 75 | 
1 M. Bibulo, præſtantiſſimo Cive, Con- 
ſule, nihil prætermiſi, quantum facere nitique 
potui, quin Pompeium a Czfaris conjunctione 
avocarem. In quo 1 ans felicior fuit : ipſe 
enim Pompeium a mea familiaritate disjunxit. 

Philip. ii. 10. 
m « This (ſays Dr. Middleton) was a cruel 


3 


Conſulſhip of the worthy Bi- 


ce blow to the power of the Senate, and a di- 


t rec infringement of the old conſtitution, as 


ce it transferred to THE PRO LE a right which 
c they had never exerciſed or pretended to be- 
4% fore.” And, in ſupport of tlxis aſſertion, 


the Doctor cites Cic. in Vatin. 15. Eripuerit 


Senatui Provinciæ decernendi poteſtatem ; Im- 
peratoris deligendi judicium ; ærarii diſpenſa- 
tionem ; quz nunquam ſibi populus Romanus 
appetivit, qui nunquam hæc a ſummi conſilii 

ernatione auferre conatus eſt, How can 


this be reconciled with the fact of the Cabigan 


Law, or with that of Tye PRO LE's tranſ- 
ferring to Pompey, by the Manilian Law, 
(paſſed through the perſuaſion of Cicero) the 


government of the provinces which had been 


afligned to Lucullus? Vid. ſupra, p. 221, 
222, & 329; and Vol. II. of this Hiſt. Book 
VI. Chap. vii. notes ® and *. | 
= She had been promiſed to Servilius Cæ- 
pio, and therefore, to comfort him under his 
diſappointment, Pompey's daughter was now 
iven him for a wife, who had been defigned 
r F auſtus Syllas 22 ö 


It 


OY 


. 7 ESE CET mpg. - WIE SCE r : 
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Bef. Chr. 
58 


75e Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 
It was, probably, about the ſame time », as well as with the ſame view 
of leaving behind him in the City powerful friends, who, during his abſence, 


393 Con. would, on all occaſions, ſupport him in his enterprizes, that Ceſar himſelf 


married Calpurnia, the daughter of Calpurnius Piſo, whom the Triumvirs 
had fixed upon to be one of the next year's Conſuls. His Collegue was to 


be Gabinius, a creature of Pompey's. 


Ad Att, 
Me 26% 
Vid. fupr. 
p. 380. 


The Ariſtocratic worthies, extremely alarmed at theſe marriages, and 


much diſſatisfied with the new laws and regulations, uſed great freedom 


of ſpeech. on all thoſe ſubjects in their private meetings and table- con- 
verſation; and the younger Curio had even the boldneſs to declaim openly, - 
and make loud invectives againſt the Triumvirate.and their proceedings“. 
Thoſe free diſcourſes (which doubtleſs tranſpired) and the temerity of the 
briſk young man ?, together with the applauſes and careſſes he met with 
from the faction, ſeem to have brought Vettius once more upon the ſtage. 
—— that Vettius who had been, Cicero's ſpy, informer, and witneſs, in 
the affair of Catilines conſpiracy [Yettius ille, ille nofter index.] This 
wretch, who had formerly accuſed Cæſar of being an accomplice with 
Catiline, now took it into his head to ſwear a plot upon the oppoſite 
faction, and particularly upon the younger Curio, whom he accuſed of 
being at the head of an aſſociation of certain young Nobles, who had 
combined to aſſaſſinate either Pompey or Cæſar, or both. Whether 
ſuch a defign had been really formed, or whether Vettius had been 


It would be very difficult to aſcertain the 


order of the tranſactions and events of this 


year, the ancient writers not agreeing in that 
int, even when they agree in the Facts 
which frequently they do not.) Appian and 


Dio have placed the two marriages after the 


People's t of the province of Gaul to 
Cojer, e im nod both to the motive 
above-mentioned. But Suetonius ſpeaks of 
thoſe marriages as prior to that grant, aſcri- 
bing, in a great meaſure, the grant itſelf to 
the credit and influence of Cz/ar's father-in- 
[law and ſon- in- law. Socero igitur. gene- 
roque ſuffragantibus, ex omni provinciarum 
copia Gallias potiſſimum elegit, &c. -22. 

 Plutarch marries Pompey to Julia preſently 
after her father's election to the Conſulſhip, 
and before his entering on that magiſtracy. 

From the 17th and 18th epiſtles (lib. ii.] 
of Cicero to Atticus, it would ſeem, that the 
marriage of Pempey with Julia, the paſſing of 
the Campanian 


and other laws propoſed by ._ 


Cæſar, and. his obtaining the province of 


ſus ut ſcribis, ita ſentio. Turbatur Sampſi- 
3 


— ——— — — CE CEP — —— — — 
— — 


Gauh were much about the ſame time, Pror- 


ceramus [ Pompeius. ] Nihil eft, quod non ti- 
mendum ſit. yonoſupiruc Tvpanide ovoxivatcla. 
Aperte Tirannidem affectat.] Quid enim 
iſta repentina affinitatis conjunctio, quid ager 
Campanus, quid ufo 1 fignthcat ? 
ay the laſt, the five year's tribute 

m the Eaſt, to be employed in purchaſing 


lands for the poor. 
A Cæſare walde liberaliter invitor in lega- Ep. xvii. 


tionem illam ſibi aut fim Legatus. 
; Univerſa res eo eſt deducta, ſpes ut nulla 
fit, aliquando non modo privatos, verum etiam 
magiſtratus liberos fore. Hac tamen in oppre/- 
frone ſermo in circulis duntaxat, et convi viis 4 
liberior, quam fuit. Vincere incipit timorem do 
lor; ſed ita, ut omnia fint pleniſſima deſpe- 
rationis. Ad Ait. Ep. xviii. Lib. 2. 5 
Uuus loguitur, et palam adwerſatur adolſcens 
Curio. Huic plauſus maximi, conſalutatio foren- 
fe per honori ca, figna præterea bent wolentiæ per- 
.multa à bonis impertiuntur,---Ibid. 
This young man's father, Scribonius Cu- 
rio, had been Conſul in 677, and was a par- 
ticular friend of Ciceros. The ſon was the 
Orator's diſciple, _ 


ſuborned 


C. 54. 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 


ſuborned to act the part he did, is not to be cleared up by any cy On read Y.. 
1 


15 infor 1 


in the ancient writers, who mention the diſturbance he made by 


mation. What appears unqueſtionable is, that he was caſt into priſon upon 393 Conc. 
his own confeſſion of can contrary to law, carried about hint a dagger 
5 | 


that, in a very ſhort time, he was there ſecretly diſpatched, and his catcaſe 
thrown out into the ſtreet; and that no enquiry was made after the au- 
thors of his ſudden death. | | 


Suetonius, to the diſcredit and diſgrace of himſelf as an hiſtorian, Suet. in 
tells us, without any heſitation, © that Czſar” [the diſtinguiſhing feature J ws Cæſ. 


of whoſe character was nobleneſs of ſoul] < to ſtrike a terror into all thoſe 
«© of the oppoſite faction, engaged Vettius, by the force of bribes, to depoſe, 
„ that he had been ſolicited by certain — 5 ns to kill Pompey. And he 
adds, that Veitius having been produced in the Roſtra by Cæſar to 
« declare, according to their private agreement, the names of the de- 


„ linquents; and having named two or three, without gaining credit, 


© Ceſar, deſpairing of ſucceſs in ſo raſh an enterprize, took off the in- 


« — it is thought, by poiſon [intercepiſſe veneno indicem cre- 
« aditur .]! 5 8 

If the FOUL. had reported, that, when there was a great croud in 
the Forum, Cæſar went thither in diſguiſe to pick a pocket, it would 
have been as credible as the ſubornation and poiſoning imputed to him, 
But, in order to reject this monſtrous tale, we need not have recourſe to 
Ceſar's unvarying character of magnanimity and generoſity. A very 
learned and ingenious modern, by no means partial to him, makes no 


ſcruple to contradict Suetonius ſo far as to ſay, that there is not the leaſt Mong. 
<« likelihood of Cz/ar's having ſet Vettius to work: for, had Ceſar been Tom. I. 


e author of the project, it would have been better conducted.” And he 
obſerves, that Vettiuss naming, in his firſt depoſition, Brutus, the ſon of 
Cæſars miſtreſs Servilia, as concerned in the intended aſſaſſination, is a 
clear proof, that Ceſar did not ſuggeſt to the informer the matter of that 
depoſition *. 5 | 


© Suetonins tells another ſenſeleſs tory of ** another way, Cęſar contrived to amuſe the 
Caſar, . That he fole, during his Conſul- City with the diſcovery of a new conſpirac 
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Plutarcb 


« ſhip, three thouſand pounds weight of gold 
« out of the Capitol, putting the like weight 
«« of gilt copper in its place: As if Cæſar 
would have wanted the reſolution to /cize 
= treaſure openly, upon any urgent occa- 
On. , ; 
Vet Ciceros Engliſh Hiſtorian, having 


ſpoken of the great diſaffefion of Tz PEOPLE 


to the Triumvirs [which, I believe, appears 
no where but in Cicero's —_— goes on chus: 
But, to give a turn to the diſpoſition of the 
« 9 or to draw their attention, at leaſt, 
OL. ; 


4s to aſſaſſinate Pompey.” And then relates the 
ſtory, as it is told in a letter from Cicero to 
Atticus; after which, he adds, But it hap- 
« pened in this, as it commonly does in all 
tc plots of the ſame kind, that the too great 
<« eagerneſs of the managers deſtroyed jts effect: 
« For, by the extravagance to which it was 
tec puſhed, it confuted itſelf; and was entertain 
ed with ſo general a contempt by all orders, 
that Cæſar was glad to get rid of it by fran- 
% gling or poiſoning Vettius privately in priſon, 
and givin it out that it was done by the 
13 & Conſpirators.” 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 

Plutarch makes no mention of this affair, except in his Life of La. 
cullus, where he tells us, That the friends of Lucullus and Cato, ha- 
« 'ving expreſſed a very ſharp reſentment of the inſults which thoſe two 
great men had ſuffered from the oppoſite faction, who had forcibly 
« driven them out of the Forum, the partizans of Pompey produced a 
<« certain Bruttian [ Vettius] whom they ſaid he had apprehended lying 
« in wait to kill Pompey: That Vettius, when examined before. the Se- 


nate, did not accuſe Lucullus, but other perſons, of having inſtigated 


De B. C. 
L. it. p. 
434. 


& him to the murder: But, when interrogated in an Aſſembly of the Peo- 
<« ple, he named Curullus as the man who had hired him. No body gave 
c credit to what he ſaid, it being ſenſible that he had been ſuborned: and 
t people were confirmed in this perſuaſion, when, after a few days, the 
te carcaſe of the accuſer was ſeen lying at the priſon-door. It was indeed 
<« reported that he had killed himſelf; but the mark upon his. neck of a 
< halter, and the marks upon his body of blows, ſeem clearly to teſtify, 
e that thoſe who had ſuborned him had likewiſe difpatched him, that he 
* might not reveal their crime.“ CRT Fd ar | : 

Appian, after mentioning Cato's violent oppoſition to that part of 
Cæſars Campanian Law, which obliged the Senators to ſwear to the ob- 


ſervance of it, adds, that Yettins, a man of the lower fort, ran ſud- 


« denly into the midſt of the croud, brandiſhing a drawn dagger, and 
« declaring aloud, that he had been ſuborned by Bibulus, Cicero, and 
“ Cato, to kill both Cæſar and Pompey, and that the dagger was given 
« him by Poſfthumius, one of Bibulus's Lictors. Ceſar, though the ſtory 
% had not much the air of truth, made advantage of it to exaſperate the 
« multitude, and he put off the further inquiry into the informer's alle- 
« oations till the next day; but Vettius was that very night killed in tlie 
«. priſon. Various conjectures there were concerning the authors of his 
« Cunſpiratorr For this laſt fact, Cic. is * accomplice of Cariline.—— Then comes 
Vatin. and Plat. in Lucull. are quoted: Yet the ſtory as related by Cicero. — After which 
the Orator, in his ſpeech againſt Yatinius, he ſays - The impoſture was too ill con- 
charges him, not Cæſar, with the murder: ** certed to bear the light of a judicial en- 
And Plutarch, in ſpeaking of Yetius's infor- ** quiry. Ce/ar apprehended the conſequences 
mation, and of his death, never once names, of ſo ſenſeleſs a calumny. One morning 
Cefer. : | __ © Yettrus was found ſtrangled in the priſon. 
M. Crewvier, not leſs prejudiced than Dr. Such awere the wages with which Cir paid 
Middleton, againſt Cz/ar, writes to this ef-. the. ſervices of this villain, He would have 
fe: © Young Curio, as I have ſaid, had * thrown the ſuſpicion of his death upon 
« rendered himſelf odious to Cz/ar, by others; but no body was deceived ; and 
«« declaring againſt the Triumvirate. Cz/ar | © HisTory,” [not Cicero, nor even Suero- 
' «© reſolved to bring him and ſeveral others ning, nor any other ancient writer] © charges 
into trouble, by contriving to have a weighty lim with this murder, horrible in all its cir- 
charge brought againſt them, which would ceumſtances. Cicero (adds M. Crewier in a 
<4 make a great noiſe. For this purpoſe he note) makes Yarinius author of the murder; 
« made uſe of that Vertius, by whom he him- but that was only a politic caution to avoid 
4 ſeif had formerly been impeached, as an * offending Car. : 
„ . TIM death. 
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« death. Ceſar charged it upon thoſe whoſe guilty conſciences made Y.R. 694. 


them afraid of a diſcovery ; and he obtained the People's conſent to . 

< his having a guard, that might defend him from ſuch treacherous at- 393 Conſ. 

* tempts.” 
| Seen of the matter is in a letter to Atticus. I 
In my letter by Numeſtius I preſſed you to come hither with ſo much Lib. II. 

< earneſtneſs, that nothing could exceed it. Make more haſte, if it be Evi 

<< poſſible, than I there* urged you to uſe. Do not, however, be alarmed  ' 

at this (for I know you, and know, that love is always ſolicitous and 

„ anxious :) the thing, I hope, will not be ſo bad in the event as in the 

< report. Vettius, that Vettius who was my ſpy and informer, had pro- 

4 miſed Cæſar (as I have diſcovered) that he would contrive to make Cu- 

rio, the ſon, fall under the ſuſpicion of ſome criminal enterprize. Ha- 

“ ving, therefore, inſinuated himſelf into an intimacy with the young man, 

„ and having had, as appears, many meetings with him, he went ſo far as 

<« to tell him in confidence, that he was determined to fall with his ſlaves 

« upon Pompey, and kill him. Curio carried this to his father, who diſ- 

« covered it to Pompey. | 1 | 5 
The matter was laid before the Senate, and Vettius brought in. 

6. At firſt he denied that he ever had any converſation with Curio; but did 

not long perſiſt in that. He requeſted to be admitted an evidence, which 

Mas readily granted. He then informed the Houſe, that there was a 

<«- plot formed by many of the young Nobility, of whom Curio was the 

<« leader: that Paullus was engaged in it from the firſt, with Brutus 

« alſo, and Lentulus the ſon of the Flamen, with the privity of his 

<« father: that the Secretary of Bibulus had brought him a dagger 

« from Bibulus himſelf. - The Senate laughed at this: that Vettius 

could not have been maſter of a dagger, unleſs the Conſul had given him 

« one. Another circumſtance helped to diſcredit the information with 

++ the Houſe, which was, that, on the thirteenth of May, Bibulus had 

* put Pompey on his guard againſt treachery, for which he had Pom- 
« pey's thanks. Curio was called in to anſwer to Vettiuss allegations, 

« and ſoon confounded him upon one article, which was, that the young 

« Nobles had agreed to attack Pompey in the Forum, on the day when 

% Gabinius gave his ſhew of gladiators, and that Paullus was to be the 

« leader in the attack; whereas, it appeared that, at that very time, Paul. 

% Jus was in Macedonia. The Senate decreed, that Yettius, having 

<« confeſſed his wearing a dagger, ſhould be laid in trons, and that wWho- 

« ever ſhould ſet him free, ſhould be deemed an enemy to his country. 

« It was generally ſuppoſed, that the ſcheme was laid ſo, that Yettius 

« ſhould be taken in the Forum with a dagger, and the ſlaves likewiſe with 

« arms; and that then he ſhould requeſt to be admitted an evidence : 
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Vid. ſupr. 


p. 380, 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Book IX. 
v. R. 6. * but the ſcheme was diſconcerted by the information which Pompey re- 
Bets. © ceived from Curio. The decree of the Senate was read in an Aﬀembly 
393+ Conſ. of the People. N — os 


« The next day, however, Cæſar, who, when Prætor, had hindered 9. 
« Catulus from aſcending the Roſtra, produced Vettius there, brought him 
jnto that place where Bibulus, the other Conſul, durſt not then appear. 
Here the fellow gave himſelf a looſe to ſay what he pleaſed upon pub- 
« lic matters. And now, firſt of all, he omitted Brutus in his depoſition, 


* whom, in the Senate, he had charged 
« that he had been well ſchooled and inſtructed the nigh 


t before. 


moſt vehemently z which ſhewed, 


In 


the next place he named, as accomplices, men, againſt whom he had 
not thrown out the moſt diſtant hint when examined in the Senate, par- 
« ticularly Lucullus, (who, he faid, uſed often to ſend to him that Caius 
« Faennius, who had been active in the impeachment againſt Clodius) Lu- 
« cis Domitius, from whole houſe, he ſaid, the conſpirators were to ſally 
« forth. He did not expreſsly name me, but ſaid, that a fine ſpoken 


« Conſular, wha lived in the neighbourhood of one of the Conſuls, had 


« told him, that there was, at preſent, great occaſion for an Abala Ser- 
« vilius, or a Brutus. After the Aſſembly had been diſmiſſed, he was 
called back by Vatinius, and then added, that he had heard from 
Curio, that my ſan-in-law Piſa, and Marcus Laterenfis were in the con- 


| 4 Veitius is now accuſed before Craſſus Dives upon the Law de vi. 
« Should he be condemned, he will, without queſtion, pretend to make 
« new. diſcoverics, and pray to be admitted an evidence; and, if this be 


40 ted, we ſhall have abundance of trials. 
flight the ſmalleſt matter, I have no apprehenſion from all this, 
People expreſs much affection for me; but fo vey full is every 
« of wretchedneſs, that I am abſolutely tired of my life 


Dio Caſſius gives us quite another wy b He writes, 


4 and Lucullus, extremely diſpleaſed with 
« yirs, formed a deſign, but without ſucce 


Sc. Se. 


Though I am not uſed to 


5 ; : 
that Ciceros 


e . of the Trium 
to take off both Cæſar 


% and Pompey by the hand of Yettius": That Vettius, being diſcovered 


<«,-and apprehended before he could 


perpetrate the murder, named thoſe. 


« who had employed him; and that, if he had not named Bibulus among 


the conſpirators, it would have 


gone hard with the other two: But 


having accuſed Bibulus out of revenge for his having imparted the 
matter to Pompey, he fell under a ſuſpicion of having given falſe evi- 


” 46 ] 


Dis (lays M. Mongaul) is ſo ridiculousas 
« to ſpeak of this affair as a real conſpiracy 
4 t Cæſar, as well as againſt Pompey, 

5. Cicero in this LETTER (che 24th 
4c of the 2d Book) _ in 3 0 
« goainf Vatinius, Heals only of Pompey.” 
A a e LT ar 3a 

we 1 


ſon here given for calling Dio ridiculous : For, 
ſurely, nothing which Cicero ſays on the ſub. 


ject, either in the Lerter or in the 


Irvedtive, 


can be deciſive againſt Dio with regard to the 
point in queſtion, if, as Dio reports, there 
was really an Aſſaſſination-plot, and Cicero 


himfelf was in it. 


« dence 
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c dence againſt Lucullus and Cicero, and of having been ſuborned to ca- V. R. 694. 
% lumniate them. Various rumours concerning theſe things went about . Chr 
<« and nothing certain was known. Vettius, when he was produced 493 Cond. 
& before the People, having named only thoſe whom I have mentioned. 
« was thrown into priſon, and there, in a very ſhort time, privately put 
* to.death.” 4 | | 

It is highly improbable, that Cicero (though, by inclination and prin- 
ciple, a murderer of all enemies to the uſurped authority of the Senate) 
was in any plot to aſſaſſinate Pompey ; not only becauſe on Pompey was 
his chief dependance for protection againſt Clodius, who of late had ter- 
ribly threatened him; but becauſe (if in any thing he may be credited) 
he ever loved Pompey perſonally, even when he hated his politics. Never- 
theleſs, that a deſign to kill both Pompey and Czſar had really been formed 
by the younger Curio, in concert with many of the young Nobles (the 
Sanguinaria Fuventus, of whom Cicero ſays (in Ep. vu. of Lib. II.) that, 
by the report of Curio to him, they bad conceived a mortal enmity to Pom- 
pey”; and would not bear the government of the proud Kings, meaning 
the Triumvirs, is a fact not without ſome foundation even in Gcero 3 
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letters, who frequently! ſpeaks of an extreme diſcontent, 


Una ſpes eſt ſalutis, iſtorum inter iſtos 
diſſenſio, cujus ego 2 initia ſenſi ex 
Curione — Megaboc [ Pompeius] & hæc 
SANGUINARIA JUVENTUS inimieiſſima eſt, 


ſSolutatum. Valde ejus ſermo de Publio [ Clo- 
dio] cum tuis litteris congruebat. 7p/e vero 
mirandum in modum Reges odiffe ſuperbes. Per- 
gue narrabat 1NCENSAM ESSE JUVENTU- 
TEM, NEQUE FERRE HRC POSSE. Bene 
habemus ; nos, fi in his ſpes eſt, opinor, aliud 
Ggamus. me do Hiſtoriæ. Ep. vii. 
N. B. Cicero was at this time at Antium; and 
writes that he ſhall be at Fermiæ the : 
firſt April; that he ſhall leave Formiæ the 
firſt of May, and be at Antium the third. That 
from thence he ſhall go to Taſculum, thence 
to Lrpinum, and be at Rome the firs of June. 
Video jam quo invidia tranſeat, et ubi fit 
habitatura. Nihil me exiſtimaris, neque uſu, 
neque à Theoph didiciſſe, ni brevi tem- 
re deſiderari noſtra illa tempora videris. 
Ernim f fuit invidioſa ſenatus potentia; cum 
ea non ad Populum, ſed ad tres homines 
immoderatos redacta fit, quidnam cenſes 
fore ? Proinde iſti licet faciant, quos volent. 
Conſules, Tribunos Pleb. denique etiam Va- 


N ad me. 


and even. 
raging, 
tinii Rrumam ſacerdotii $C4@y [bis tincta pur- 


pura] veſtiant; Yidebis brevi tempore uA dN o 


nom modo z os, ui nihil titubarunt, ſed etiam 
illum 22 ui pecca vit, Catonem. Ep. ix. 
VN. B. He had juſt before, in this letter, laid 
the blame, in a great meaſure, upon Cato, 
that the revolution in the Government was /0 
* ** A 78 vans by his ob- 
inacy in the affair of the Knight's petition 
* ——— them from the —. 43 . 
In me incurrit Roma veniens Curio 
Meus —— ſuum, Memmi, Metelli Nepotis ex- 
prompſit odium [in Ce/arem] —— Com 
plexus juvenem dimiſi—Ep. x. [Ed. Vulg. 
xii.] written when on his journey from A- 
tium to Formie. 

—— Qui fremitus hominum ! Quam ati. 
animi ! Quanto in odio noſter amicus mag- 
nus! Ep. xiii. dated 19th. cf April. From 
Formie. 

Prorſus, ut ſcribis, ita ſentio. Turbatur 
Sampf/iceramus [ Fompeius..] Nihil eſt quod non 
timendum it. Aperte Tyrannidem affectati 
Quid enim iſta repentina affinitatis conjunctio, 
quid ager Campanus, quid effuſio pecuniæ 
ſignificat? quæ ſi eſſent extrema, tamen eſſet 
nimium mali, ſed ea natura rei eſt, ut hæc 
extrema eſſe non poſſint. Quid enim eos hæc 


ipſa 
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Ep. ix. 


Ep. xxiv. 


_ ipfa 

al ſent, niſi ad alias res peſtiferas aditus - 
| Di immortales! verum, 

ut ſcribis, hæc in Arpinati a. d. vi. circiter 
Id. Maias non deflebimus, ne et operam et 

oleum 1 noſtræ perierit; ſed confe- 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


v. R. 694. raging anger in the minds of men of all rank, that muſt 


the Ariſtocracy] who have made 
reprebenſion. | 


no falſe ſtep, but even Cato, who deſerves 


The account, given by Cicero (in his letter to Atticus) of Yettius's af- 
fair, is by no means ſatisfactory: and there is the leſs reafon to wonder 


at this, becauſe he was not preſent when Vettins was examined by the 
Senate, nor when, the next day, he made his depoſition in an Aſſembly 


of the PROrIE: For, at this critical juncture, Cicero attended none of the 


* 


ſe delectare poſſunt? Nunquam huc 


ſibĩ compararent. 


remus tran o animo. Ep. xvii. 
VN. 3. The foregoing letters were all writ- 
ten while Cicero was in the country. After 


his return to Rome, which (if he followed his 


vid. ſup. On? intention, Ep. viii.) was the fr ff of 


n. (x) 


Ep. xviii. 


Ep. xix. | 


* 

Ep. xx 

Ep. xx. 
- 


June, he gives an account to Atticus of the 
ſtate in which he found the public affairs. 


- Tenemur undique &c. Scito nihil unquam 


fuiſſe tam infame, &c. SE LK 

| — Hoc opinor. Certi ſumus periſſe omnia. 
—— Jis [edictis Bibuli] ardet dolore, et ira 

noſter Pompeius, &c. ks YES 


* 


De Republica breviter ad te ſeribam. Jam 


enim charta ipſa ne nos prodat, co. 
Itaque poſthac, fi erunt mihi plura ad te ſcri- 
benda, a ,,]ẽ,ñbſcurabo. Nunc quidem 
novo quodam morbo civitas moritur; ut cum 
omnes ea quæ ſunt acta improbent, querantur, 
doleant, varietas in re nulla fit, aperteque lo- 
quantur, et jam clare ant; tamen medi- 
cina nulla afferatur. Neque enim reſiſti ſine 
internecione poſſe arbitramur : nec videmus, 
qui finis cedendi, præter exitium, futurus fit. 
Bibulus, hominum admiratione, et benevo- 
lentia in ccelo eſt : Edicta ejus et conciones 
deſcribunt et legunt. Novo quodam genere 
in ſummam gloriam venit. Populare nunc 
nihil tam eſt, quam odium popularium. Hæc 
quo fint eruptura, timeo. -Comitia 
$ibulus cum Archilochio edifto in ante diem 


. 5 


nia perdiderunt. 


De Repub. quid ego tibi ſubtiliter? Tota 

it : atque hoc eſt miſerior quam reliquiſti, 
quod tum videbatur ejuſmodi dominatio civita- 
tem oppreſſiſſe quæ jucunda eſſet ultitudini, 
bonis autem ita molgſfa, ut tamen ſine per- 
nicie: Nunc repente tanto in odio eſt om- 
nibus, ut quorſum eruptura fit horreamus: 
Nam iracundiam atque intemperantiam il- 
lorum ſumus experti, qui Caloni irati om- 
Sed ita lenibus uti vide- 
bantur venenis, ut poſſe videremur fine do- 
lore interire. Nunc vero ſibilis Vulgi, ſermo- 
nibus Honeſtorum, fremitu Haliæ, vereor ne 
exarſerint. Equidem ſperabam, ut ſæpe etiam 
loqui tecum ſolebam, fic orbem Reipub. eſſe 
converſum, ut vix ſonitum audire, vix im- 
preſſam orbitam videre poſſemus: et fuiſſet 
ita, ſi homines tranſitum tempeſtatis ex- 
5 potuiſſent: ſed cum diu occulte 


ſuſpiraſſent, poſtea jam gemere, ad extre- 
mum vero 


ui omnes et clamare cœ- 


peruntt. i Ee 
VN. . It is in this letter that Cicero mourns 
over Pompey, fallen (as he pretends) from the 
ſummit of glory into contempt, and ſpeaks 
of the wretched figure he e the 25th of 
Fuly, when haranguing againſt Bibulus's 
edicts. Vid. ſupr. p. 414. | 

- De | har nihil habeo ad te 
ſeribere, niſi ſummum odium omnium ho- 
minum in eos qui tenent omnia, mutationis 
tamen ſpes nulla. Sed quod facile ſentias, 
tædet ipſum Pompeium, vehementerque pce- 
nitet. Non provideo ſatis quem exitum 
futurum putem. Sed certe videntur hirc ali- 
quo eruptura. a n en 


| Publ 
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Book IX. 

dily break 
forth iri ſome violent manner, and produce a change in the ſtate of things. 
Let them [the Triumvirs] ſays he, make what Conſul and Tribunes they 
pleaſe, you will very ſoon ſee Great and in power, not only thoſe [friends of 


Ep. xxi. 


Ep. xxii. 
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Public Councils, but confined himſelf wholly to pleading Cauſes *®, He T. R. 694. 
ſeems to have wrote to Atticus the very day of Vettiuss appearing in ** gbr. 
the Raſtra, and before the buſineſs was quite huſhed by the death of that w- Conſ. 
Informant, of whoſe death, though it is ſaid to have happened the night 
following, he makes no mention; but writes, that he is to be tried before 
the Prætor, Craſſus Dives, for a breach of the law de Vi, in carrying 
about him a dagger. So that, when Cicero wrote that letter, he had pro- 
bably received but a very imperfect relation of what had paſſed; -nothing. 
better, perhaps, than the Lies of each of the two days. And this will ap- 
pear the more probable, if we conſider: how very unlikely it is, even ſup- 
poling Yettius himſelf to have invented all the matter of his information, 
that he ever charged Paullus with a deſign to aſſaſſinate Pompey in the 
Roman Forum, at a time when Paullus was in Macedonia, and no body 
could be ignorant of his reſidence there, he being Proquæſtor of that Vide Pigti. 
ovince.. | | | 
And likewiſe how unlikely it is, that Yettius ſhould impute to Paul- 
lus the deſign of killing Pompey. by the hands of the gladiators of Gabinius 
who was Pompey's creature. 85 TI, 
There are, in Cicero's ſtory, other particulars which make it a very 
lame one: } | | | 
Bibulus; on the 13h of May, gave Pompey. warning to be upon his 
ard againſt inſidious attempts. How came Bibulus to think that any. 
uch attempts were deſigned ? Shall we ſay, that the elder Curio had 
imparted to him the intelligence which the younger Curio had received 
from Vettius? But then, why was no public notice taken of this mur- 
derous deſign for ſeveral months after the diſcovery: ? Cicero. ſays not a Epiſt. 
word of the matter before that letter which ſpeaks of the affair as then 
recent, and which ſeems to have been written in the beginning of Ofober, -. 
or thereabout: For Cicero in Ep. xx11. after preſſing Atticus moſt 
earneſtly to come with all haſte to Rome If you are fieeping, awake , 
« if you are ſtanding ſtill, come away; if you are coming, run; if you 
* are running, y; — he adds, It is of great importance to me, that 
« if you cannot be here at the Conſular elections, you be here as ſoon as 
„ Cledjus ſhall be declared Tribune.” The Comitia for the elections, Ep. xx. 
which uſed to be held in the end of Jul,, or beginning of Auguſt, had; 
by an edict from Hibalus, been put off to the 18th of OZober. x 
It is manifeſt, therefore, that the notice, which Pezpey received from 
Bibulus, of treacherous. deſigns againſt his life, mult have been prior, 
by many months, to the notice he received from the elder Curio of 
Vettius s purpoſe to- aſſaſſinate him, nor could relate to the ſame con- 
ſpiracy; nor, coniequently, be any proof of Ze:2i45s impoſture, in the 


.. = Rempublicam nulla ex parte attingimus. puhlicis conſiliis nullis interſumus, totoſque. 
In cauſis atque in illa opera noſtra forenſi, nos ad forenſem operam, laboremque contu- 
ſumma indultria verſamur. Ep. xxu, Nos limus. Ep. xxili. 8 
: | Os tale. 
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De Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


J. R. 64. tale he told to the Senate, when examined there. Notwithſtantling the 
2 <p friendly hint, which Bibulus ſent to Pompey the 13th of May, it is very pol 


onſ. 


VII. VIII. X. 


Ed. Vulg. 
xii. ] 


fible chat the ſame Nibulus, before the month of October, might encourage 


By ſome of Cicero's Epiſtles, written in the month of April, from the 
country, to Atticus at Rome, it appears that the younger Curio, and 
other hot-headed, bloody-minded young Nobles | Sanguinaria Juventus] 
had talked in a ſtrain, as if determined not to bear the Sovereignty of the 
Triumvirate. + Bibulus, apprehenſive, perhaps, of their engaging in 
ſome raſh and fatal enterprize, and not yet in deſpair of recovering * 
Pompey to the intereſt of the Senate, might in order to oblige, or per- 


| haps to frighten him, ſend him an intimation of dangers to which he was 


' <<. rio is the only man who ſpeaks and oppoſes openy. 


4 reſpect, is in a worſe con 


Ep. xvi. 


expoſed. 8 | 
But, between the 13th of May, when Pompey received that intimation, 
and the month of October, there might be a great Change in the diſpoſition 
of Bibulus, as there ſeems to have been in the face of things. In a letter, 
which: Cicero, about the end of May, juſt before his return to Rome, ſent 
to Atticus, he writes as if under a terrible alarm. It is as you ſay, 
« Pompey's head is turned. He aſpires to the Tyranny. bat elſe can 
« be the meaning of his ſudden, unexpetted marriage with Cæſar's daughter *, 
« &c.?” And in his next Letter, (written after his return to Rome, when 
Atticus was gone into Epirus) We are all taken captive and bound, 
4 nor do we refuſe to be ſlaves; we look ___ death and baniſhment as 
greater evils than ſlavery, though indeed they are far leſs. Young Cu- 


In the next © the Republic is loſt beyond recovery. he edifs of 
« Bibulus make Pompey flame with anger.” 1 | 
In the next, Every body ſpeaks out, and there is no variety of ſentiment. 
« ——Bibulus, by a ſtinging edi, has put off the elections to the 18th of 
October. Kh 5 | h | 
In the next — The Republic is ruined, totally ruined, and, in one 
Arion than when you left us. For THEN tbe 
« Domination of our Rulers was pleaſing to the multitude, nor was it deftruc- 
« tive to the better ſort, though they did not reliſh it. But now, on a ſudden, 
« it is become ſo generally odious, that I dread the conſequence. We have 


By one of Ciceros letters, it appears that the marriage of Pompey with Falia, which 
Pompey diſclaimed having any ſhare in that gave a dreadful alarm to the Ariſtocratic 
inſult which, in the end of April, Bibulus ſuf- action, was in the end of May. For this 


fered from Yatinins's mob; and which was Letter is the lateſt of Ciceros Letters from 
. e e e eee e ee 2 came to town in the be- 
inni June. 


for the reſt of the year. Vide 


_ 406. ginning 8 5 

„ It has been already obſerved, that we © —--Tum videbatur ejuſmodi Dominatio 
have no guide for fixing, with any preciſion, civitatem oppreſſiſſe, quæ jucunda eſſet mul- 
che dates and ordey of the tranſa@tons of this titudini, bonis autem ita moleſta, ut tamen 
year. But by this Letter it would ſeem, that fine pernicie, &c. 5 . 
J. | rep N « experienced 


Chap. i. The Roman Hiſtory. 425 
experienced the intemperate wrath of thoſe, who, irritated by the op- Y-R-59+, 

* poſition they met with from Cato“, have overturned all things. At firſt wy 58 7” 
&© they made uſe of ſuch gentle and pleaſant poifons, that it ſeemed as if 393 Cont: 
&« we ſhould be able to die rag apart But now, I fear, leſt the hiſſes 
% of the populace, the free diſcourſes of the better ſort, and the murmur. 
« ing of all Italy, ſhould provoke them even to rage.“ | 

Whatever was the principal evil here complained of, it is evident from 
this letter, that, at 95 time when it was written, Bibulus and his faction 
thought themſelves in a more deſperate condition than they had been in the 
month of May preceding; and therefore the friendly hint given by Bibulus 
to Pompey, on the a 3th of that month, can be no proof, that Bibulus had 

the ſame friendly diſpoſition towards him, when Vettius charged ſome of 
the Leaders of the Faction with an Aſſaſſination Plot. 

As to the ſecret which the younger Curio pretended to have learnt from 
Vettius, the proof of the fact reſting wholly on the veracity of Curio, 
one of the perſons accuſed, there is room ſufficient to doubt the truth of it. 
Vettius, even after he had obtained from the Senate a promiſe of pardon, 

does not confeſs a word of his having imparted that ſecret to Curio: In- 
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potiſm, for being a convenient evidence, imagined he had now a fair op- 
portunity to get money from the preſent reigning powers, by ſwearing 
a plot upon their principal enemies. The ſharp edicts of Bibulus, the 
loud declamations of Curio, the known hatred which Lucullus and Brutus 
bore to Pompey, (the firſt for having robbed him of his glory, the | 
ſecond for having murdered * his father) were natural reaſons for * vid pr. 
8” . 
4 M. Mongault thinks that the oppoſition, in this particular. If Ce/ar was irregular 179. 
here ſpoken 2 was to the la which gave to in his manner of his 4 his point, it 
Ce/ar the government of the two Gault for is not to be doubted but Cate was as irregu- 
five years; and that it was Cato's behaviour on lar in his method of oppoſition : He was "= 
this occaſion, which provoked Cæſar to ſend no Magiſtrate at this time. AE: 1 2 
wid. n to priſon. The ancient writers differ | Va * 
„ 3 gl Vettius 


ſtead of pretending that he himſelf, a contemptible wretch, had laid a *H 
plot to kill Pompey, (which would indeed have been an incredible ftory) 3K 
E charges the Conful Bibulus, young Curio, and many of the diſcon- i 
tented Nobles, with having formed ſuch a plot, in the execution of which | 4 
he was to be employed. He alledged, according to Cicero's report) that . i 

_ the Conſul ſent him a dagger: But who can imagine that, by this allega- N 1 
tion, he meant to intimate, that he could not have been furniſhed with "FR 
a dagger any other way ? No ſurely, his meaning could only be, that the 1 
Conſul gave him that token of his approving the deſign. . 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to collect any thing, which might be 1 
called probable, from this blind ſtory. May we not, however, with ſome 1 
appearance of reaſon, conjecture, that Vettius, who was, by trade, an hh 
. and a Witneſs, ready to be employed by any body who would 1 
hire him, and who had got money from Cicero, in the time of his deſ- 1 
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5 694. Vettius to conſtitute them chief Leaders in the enterprize. Indeed, if he 
3. meant to make his court to Cæſar, it was a blunder to name Brutus among 


58. 
393 Conſ. 


ui. 20. 


cc 


the conſpirators. This miſtake he is ſaid to have rectified in his depoſi- 
tion from the Raſtra; where, the next day after his examination by the 
Senate, Cæſar produced him; not to do him honour, as is evident enough 
from the iſſue of the affair, but to expoſe to the People the baſeneſs of the 
faction who had employed ſo infamous an impoſtor to accuſe him of trea- 
ſon, and, upon the teſtimony of ſuch a witneſs, would have taken away 
his life, and did actually take away the lives of many Citizens. It does not 
appear by whoſe direction, or by whoſe hands, he was murdered ; each 
faction accuſed the-other of the deed; and neither of them made any en- 
quiry about it. | | V | 95 

Cicero, in the cloſe of that Letter in which he relates the affair of Veitius, 
writes as if it cauſed him no great anxiety; but he had been for ſome time, 
and was ſtill, under terrible apprebenſions from Clodius, who threatened 
him with all the terrors of his Tribunate; to which office he was elected 


without any oppoſition: and, in proportion as the danger approached, 
Ciceros apprehenſions were every day more and more alarmed. The ab- 


fence of his friend Atticus was an additional mortification to him: For 
Atticus, having a great familiarity with all the Clodian family, might have 
been of ſervice, either in diſſuading Cladius from any attempt, or, at leaſt, 
in getting out of him what he really intended. Cicero Fa ed him there- 
fore, in every letter, to come back again to Rome. If you love me (ſays 
he) as much as I am perſuaded you do, hold yourſelf ready to run hither 
< as ſoon as I call: Though I am doing, and will do, every thing in my. 
power to ſave you that trouble. My wiſhes and my affairs. require. 
pu : I ſhall want neither counſel, nor courage, nor forces, if I ſee you, 
here at the time. I have reaſon to be fatisfied with Varro: Pompey 
* talks divinely. — How much do I wiſh that you had ſtaid at Rome ! 
* as you ſurely would have done, if you had imagined how things would 
happen: We ſhould eaſily have man Cladius, or learnt at leaſt, for 
certain, what he meant to do. At preſent he flies about; raves ; knows 
“ not what he would be at; threatens many; and will take his meaſures. 

at laſt, perhaps, from chance,” Cc. | 5 ; * 


Ceaæſar, 8 the fright that Cicero was in, and having no deſire to 


hurt him, but only to render him more tractable, and better diſpoſed to. 
bridle his tongue, than he had hitherto been, propoſed 95155 to 


bim for his ſecurity : He bad [as has been already mentioned] offered ta 


put Bim into the commiſſion for diſtributing the lands of Campania, with. 


.. which twenty of the principal Senators were charged: But, as it was an 


invitation only into the place of one deceaſed, and not an original defignation.. 
Cicero did not think it for his dignity to accept it. —— Czſar bad kkewiſe 


offered, in the moſt obliging manner, to make bim one of his Lieutenants in 
Gaul, and preſſed it earneſtly upon lim; which was bath a ſure and honourable 


employment, and would have gone with Cæſar, if Clodius, perceiving 
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way of avoiding the danger; and what he might have made uſe of, ſo Mie 694. 
far only, as it ſerved his purpoſe, without embarraſſing himſelf.with the duty _— 
of it. Cicero, ſenſible of all this, was at firſt inclined to accept of the 393 Cond. 


Plut. in 


himſelf in danger of miſſing his revenge, had not artfully changed his Cic. 


conduct, and, by ſpeaking honourably of Cicero on all occaſions, put on 
the appearance of having laid aſide his reſentment, and being diſpoſed 
to a reconciliation. Cicero, weak enough to be deceived by this behaviour, 
and very unwilling (if it could be avoided) to owe the obligation of his 


| ſafety to Czſ/ar, refuſed, after ſome heſitation, the Lieutenancy * : which 


refuſal ſo exaſperated Cæſar, that he immediately abandoned him to the 

fury of Clodius; and of this Czar uſed afterwards to lay the whole blame Ad Att. 
on. Cicero himſelf, for flighting ſo obſtinately the friendly offers which he Veil. pat 
made to him. Pompey, all this while was giving Cicero the ftrongeſt af- ii. 433. 
ſurances, confirmed the oaths and vows, that there was no danger; and that Ad. Quint. 
he would ſooner be killed himſelf, than ſuffer bim to be burt; that both A Arr. 
Clodius and bis brother Appius bad ſolemnly promiſed to att nothing againſt ii. 20. 
kim; and, if they did not keep their word, that he would let all the world ſee, Ibid. 3a. 
how much he preferred Cicero's friendſhip to all his other engagements.” 

In Cicero's account of this to Atticus, Varro, ſays. he, gives me full ſatiſ- 
Faction; Pompey loves me, and treats me with great kindneſs. Do you be- 

lieve bim? you will ſay, Yes, I do. He convinces me, that be is in 
earneſt. — Yet fince all men of buſineſs, in their Hiſtorical reflections, 


— 


and even Poets too in their verſes, admaniſh us always to be upon our guard, Ibid. 20. 


Ad Att, 
i. "IL 


not to believe too eafily , I comply with them in one thing; to uſe all pr 


4 oper 
caution, as far as I am able; but for the other, find it impoſſible not to be- 
eve. in,, _. : | | | 


© Cicero (as appears by Ep. xvii.) was elf entirely to Philoſophy * J am now in 
likewiſe offered 2 199 ee in order to 8 to do it; Miro, 1 had been ſo 

and accompliſh ſome vow : but he thought rom the beginning.” 

t this would not ſufficiently ſcreen him His Engl; Hiforian will have it, that Midd. 
from the attacks of Clodius ; and it would his inclination to the 8 at this time, p. 319. 
hinder him from having the pleaſure of ſee- was nothing elſe but a ſudden ſtart of an un- 
ing his brother, who was then on his way to weighed thought; no ſooner thrown out than 
Rome. retracted; and dropt only to Atticus, to whom 

Though Cicero was ſo ſhy of accepting he uſed 70 open all his thoughts with the ſa me Ad Att. 
the offices of Commiſſioner and. Lieutenant, freedom, queth which they offered themſelves to viii. 14. 
it ſeems that he would have been very wil- bis own mind : For it is certain (adds the 
ling to _— of a place, that became vacant, ** Hiſtorian) that he might have had zhis $ 
by the death of Merellus Celer, in the college Augurate, if he had ought it worth aſk- | 
of Augurs, if it had been offered him. * ing for; that is to ſay, it is certain, that Ep. Fam. 
«« Tell me (fays he in a letter to Atticus) in a letter to Cato, written nine years after, xv. 14. 
every tittle of news that is ſtirring, and, to convince Cate that he had no vain glory, 

« ſince Nepos is leaving Rome, who is to have he writes thus: I forbore offering myſelf as 


il brother's Augurate : It is the only thing by © a candidate for the office of Augur ; tho 


% awhich they could gain me. Obſerve my ** y_ are ſenſible, I dare ſay, that I might 

« aveatneſs But what have I to do withſuch have ſucceeded without much difficulty. 

&« things, to which I long to bid adieu, and turn. | (=: 3 TP 8 
| | N 212 But, 
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X. R. 694 But, whatever really paſſed between Clodius and Pompey, Cicero percei- 
. 4 ving, that Clodius talked in a different ſtrain to every body elſe, and de- 
393 Conſ. nounced nothing but war and ruin to him, began to be very ſuſpicious of 
Pompey ; and prepared to defend himſelf by his genuine forces, the Senate 
Ad Att, and the Knights, with the honeſt (as he calls them) of all ranks, who (he 
ii. 20. pretends) were ready to fly to his aſſiſtance from all parts of Italy. This 
| 85 28 was the ſituation of affairs, when Clodius entered upon the Tribunate, where 
hhhis firſt act was to put the ſame affront upon Bibulus, which had been of- 
fered before to Cicero, on laying down that office, by not ſuffering bim to 
ſpeat᷑ to the People, but only to tate the accuſtomed oath. | | 


V . 
Cropres, 4 Tribune of the People, in the Conſulſpip of Prso and GaBIxrus, 
af of Rome 695, paſſes ſeveral new laws. 2 diftreſſes Crexxo; who, 
Being deſerted by 1501 om whom he expefted ſupport, is conſtrained to go 
Onto baniſhment. To get rid of Cato, the Tribune engages the People to 
commiſſion bim to dethrone ProLEemy, King of Cyprus, and ſeize bis trea- 
fits; which commiſſion be executes with yreat punFuality. Ide next year 
. _ (696) LenrtoLvs SyinTHER and Mrzrrus Nxpos being Conſuls, Ci- 

exo i recalled home, and reſtored to his dignity and eftates : on which oc- 


e Py P 


cabon Cxopius raiſes miſchievous riots in the City. 


v. R. 69; H Confuls of the new year were L. Calpurnius Piſo and A. Gabinius , 
Bef. Chr. the one the father-in-law of Cæſar, the other the creature of Pompey. 
394 Cont, Before their entrance into office, Cicero had conceived great hopes of both on 
account of the influence they were under; but eſpecially of Piſo, to whom 
Ad Quint. (by the marriage of his daughter Tullia to C. Piſo) he was allied, and who 
Fr. i. 2. had lately given him marks of confidence, having employed him, at the 
Poſt Red. time of the election, to prefide over the votes of the leading century; and when 
15 Fit g, he entered into his office, on the firſt of January, aſked his opinion the third 
6. in the Senate, or the next after Pompey and Craſſus : But he preſently 

found himſelf deceived : For Clodius had already fecured them to meaſures, 
Pro Sext. . by @ private contract, to procure for them, by a grant of the People, two of 
35 . the beft governments of the empire: for Piſo, Macedonia, with Greece and 

Theffaly ; for Gabinius, Cilicia : And when this laſt was not thought good 
Pro Dom. enough, and Gabinius ſeemed to be diſpleaſed with his bargain, , was ex- 
9 _ changed ſoon after for Syria, with a power of mating war upon the Parthans. For 

this price they d to ſerve him in all his deſigns, and particularly for 
Poſt Red. the oppreſſion of Cicero: who, an that account, often calls them not Conſuls, 
in Sen. 4. but brokers of provinces, and ſellers of their country s. | 


| . To 
Wa za. E Piſo had been accuſed the year before, the Allies: When, by throwing himſelf at the 
al. Max. by P. Chdizs, of plundering and oppreſſing feet of his Judges in the moſt abje& manner, 


8 viii. 1. and : 
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To gain the People, Clodius, early in the year (Jan. 3.) promulgated ſe- V. R. 695. 


veral new laws, contrived chiefly for their advantage. Firſt, That corn Vid. Oras. 
ſhould be diftributed gratis to the Citizens. Secondly, That no Magiſtrate in Pilon 4. 


' ſhould take the Auſpices, or obſerve the heavens, when the People were actually & notas 


aſſembled on public buſineſs. Thirdly, That the old companies or fraternities of og 


the City, which the Senate had atoliſhed about nine years before, ſhould be re- l. xxxviii, 

vived, and new ones inſtituted. P. 67. 
And, to pleaſe the Citizens of higher rank, Clodius publiſhed a fourth 

law — that the Cenſors ſhould not expel from the Senate, or inflitt a mark of 


infamy upon any man, who was not firſt openly and in form accuſed, and con- 


Pro Sext. 
3 & 9. 


victed of ſome crime by their joint ſentence. | 

Theſe laws, though generally agreeable, were highly unreaſonable in 
Ciceros opinion; who took them all to be levelled at himſelf, and 
contrived to pave the way to his ruin; ſo that he provided his friend, Midd. 
L. Ninius, one of the Tribunes, to put his Negative upon them, eſpecially * ß 
on the Law of Fraternities ; which, under colour of incorporating thoſe 
ſocieties, gave Clodius an opportunity of gathering an army, and enliſting In Piſ. 4. 
into bis ſervice all the ſcum and dregs of the City. Dion Caſſius ſays, that PS ... 
Clodius, in an amicable conference with Cicero, and by a promiſe not p. 6. 
to make any attempt againſt him, perfuaded him to withdraw his Tri- 
bune, and give no interruption to the new laws propoſed : but we find 
from Ciceros account, that, becauſe the laws were popular, and did not 


_ perſonally affect him, his friends adviſed him to be quiet; with which ad- 


vice he complied, though contrary to his own judgment : and we find 


and in the midſt of a violent rain, he is faid His collegue Gabinius was no hypocrite, but pro Sext. 
to have moved the compaſſion of the bench, a profeſſed rake from the beginning; gay, 9. 
who thought it puniſhmentenough for a man foppi/h, luxurious; always curled and perfumed; © 
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of his birth, to be reduced to the neceſſity 
of proſtrating himſelf ſo miſerably, and ri- 
fing ſo deformed and beſmeared with dirt.— 


Cicero ſays, that Pijo, in his outward carriage, 


affected the mien and garb of a Philoſopher ; 
and that his aſpect greatly contributed to give 
him the credit cf that character: He a, ſe- 
were in his labs; ſqualid in his dreſs ; ſlow in 
his fpeech ; moroſe in his manners; the very 

Sure of antiquity, and a pattern of the anci- 
— Ne BEERS to fp Wa _ Patriat, 
and a reviver of the old diſcipline. But this 


_ garb of rigid virtue was only the covering of 


a dirty, ſottiſh, ſtupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in all the low and filthy pleaſures of life; #// 
a falſe opinion of wiſdom, the ſplendor of his 
great family, and the ſmoaky images of anceſ- 


tors, whom he reſembled in nothing but his com- 


In Piſ. 1. 


plexion, recommended bim to the Conſulſbip; 
which expoſed the genuine temper and talents 
of the man. 


and living in a perpetual debauch of gaming, 
wine, and women void of every principle 
of virtue, ' honour, and probity ; and ſo deſ- 


perate in his fortunes, through the extrava- 


gance of his pleaſures, that he had no other 
reſource, or ow of ſubſiſtence, but from 
the plunder of the Republic. In his Tribu- 
nate, when the law by him propoſed, which 
gave the command of the war againſt the pi- 
rates, was depending, he, to pay his court 
to Pompey, expoſed to the meb the plan of Lu- 
cullus's houſe, to ſhe-w what an expenſive 
fabric one of the greateſt ſubjects of Rome 
was building, as he would intimate, our of 


the ſpoils of the treaſury : yet this vain man, 
- opprefled with debts, and ſcarce able to ſhew 


his head, found means, from the perguifites 
of his Comſulſbip, to build a much | 24 5-900 


done. 


likewiſe 


nificent palace than Lucullus himſelf had Pro Dom. 
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Ad Att. ii. 


2 


Vell. Pat. 
1, 48. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
likewiſe, that he blamed himſelf afterwards for his indolence, and re- 
proached Atticus particularly for having counſelled him to let the Law 
of Fraternities paſs; by which it was quickly evident, that Clodius had 
gained great advantage. The vengeful Tribune, become extremely popu- | 
lar on account of his new laws, eagerly ſeized the opportunity which this 
afforded him of driving his hated enemy into baniſhment : And, for this 
Purpoſe, he provided a ſpecial law, which imported, that whoever had taken 
the life of. a Citizen uncondemned, and without a trial, ſhould be prohibited from 
fire and water. The putting Catuine's accomplices to death, though not done 


by Cicero's ſingle authority, but by @ general vote of the Senate, and after 
à ſolemn hearing and debate, was judged to be illegal, and contrary to the 


Pro Sext 
11, 42, 13- 
It. Poſt 
Red. in 
Sen. 5. 


liberties of the People; and Cicero, ty, not named in the law, was the 
criminal manifeſtly marked out by it. errified, amazed, half out of his 
wits, he inſtantly changed his habit, and, as if he had been actually im- 
peached, appeared about the ſtreets in a ſordid or mourning gown, to excite - 
the compaſſion of the People: . whilſt Clodius contrived io meet and inſult 
him at every turn; reproaching him for his meanneſs of ſpirit, and unmanly 
dejection; ſome of the populace even pelting bim with dirt and ſtones. But 
he ſoon gathered friends enough about him to ſecure him from ſuch in- 
ſults, tbe whole body of the Knights, and the young Nobility, to the number 
of twenty thouſand, with young Craſſus at their bead; who all changed their 
habit, and perpetually attended him, to implore the protection and once of 
77 ̃ — . ES. Th 5 
8 now in great agitation, and every part of it engaged on 
one ſide or the other. The Senate met in 7he Temple of Concord ; while 
Ciceros friends aſſembled in the Capitol; whence all the Knights} and 
young Nobles went in their habit 'of mourning to throw themſelves at 
the feet of the Conſuls, and beg their interpoſition in Cicero's favour. 


Piſo kept his houſe that day on purpoſe to avoid them; but Gabinius 


received them with intolerable rudeneſs, though their petition was ſeconded 


of the intreaties and tears of the whole Senate : He treated Cicero's 


character and Conſulſbip with the utmoſt deriſion, and repulſed the whole 


company with threats and inſults for their fruitleſs pains to fu e s Aae 
cauſe. This raiſed great indignation in the Aſſembly: when the Tribune 


Minnius, inſtead of being diſcouraged by the violence of the Conſul, 


made a motion, that the Senate alſo ſhould change their habit with the reſt 
of the City; which was agreed to inſtantly by an unanimous vote. Gabinias, 
enraged at this, flew out of the Senate into the Forum ; where he declared 
to the People from the Raſtra, that men were miſtaken to vis that the 
Senate had any power in the Republic; that the Knights ſhould pay dear for 
that day's work, when, in Cicero's Conſulſhip, they kept guard in the Capitol, 


with drawn ſwords. : And that the hour was now come, when thoſe, who lived 


at that time in fear, ſhould revenge themſelves on their enemies: And to confirm 


be truth of what be ſaid, he baniſhed L. Lamia, 4 Roman Knight, two. 


hundred 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hifory. 
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hundred miles from the City, for bis diſtinguiſhed 'zeal and activity in Ciceros V. R. 695. 


cauſe ; an act of power , which no Conſul before him had ever preſumed Ep. Fam. 


to exert on any Citizen, which was followed preſently by an edit? from both xi. 16. 


the Conſuls, forbidding the Senate to put their late vote into execution, and en- Pro Sext.. 
| | 5 


joined them to reſume their former dreſs ®. | 

Cicero's reſolution of changing his gown was too haſty and inconſiderate, 
and helped to precipitate his ruin. He was not named in the Law, nor 
perſonally affected by it: The terms of it were general, and ſeemingly 


Midd. 
p. 327. 


iii. 1 5. 


juſt, reaching only to thoſe, wwho had taken the life of a Citizen illegally. 


Whether this was his caſe, or not, was not yet the point in iſſue, but” to 
be the ſubject of another trial: So that, by making himſelf a criminal, 
before the time, he ſhortened the trouble of his enemies, diſcouraged his 
friends, and made his caſe more deſperate than he needed to have done: 
Whereas, if he had taken the part of commending or Sighting the Law, 
as being wholly uncencerned in it, and when he came to be actually attac! 
by a ſecond law, and brought to trial upon it, had ſtood reſolutely upon 
his defence, he might have baffled the malice of his perſecutors. He was 
ſenſible of his error when it was too late, and often reproached Atticus, 
that, being a ftander-by, and leſs heated in the game than himſelf, he would 
fuffer him to make ſuch blunders. © | n 


ttacked 


As the other Conſul, Piſo, had not yet explicitely declared himſelf, ſo Ci 
cero, accompanied by his ſon-in-law, who was the Conſul's near Kinſman, 


took occaſion to make him a viſit, in hopes to move him to eſpouſe his cauſe, 
and ſupport the authority of the Senate. They went to him about eleven 
in the morning, and found- him, as- Cicero afterwards told the Senate, 
coming from a little dirty hovel, freſh from the laſt 55 debauch, 
« with his ſlippers on, his head muffled, and his breath ſo 3 * wine, 
that they could hardly bear the ſcent of it. He excuſed his drefs, 
“ and ſmell of wine, on account of his ill health, for which he was 
& obliged, he ſaid, to take ſome vinous medicines ; but kept them ſtand- 
<«. ing all the while in that filthy place, till they had finiſhed their buſineſs. 
« As ſoon as Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them, that 
« Cabinius was fo miſerably poor, as not to be able to ſhew his head; 
« and muſt be entirely ruined, if he could not procure ſome rich province; 
& that he had hopes of one from Clodius, but deſpaired of any thing from 
ce the Senate; that, for his own part, it was his buſineſs to humour him on 
<« this occaſion, as Cicero had humoured his Collegue in his Conſulſhip; 
« and that there was no reaſon to implore the help of the Confuls, ſince it 


In Pil. 6 


<« was every man's duty to look to himſelf.” hich was all they could + 


get from him. 


» And “ where is there, ſays Cicero, in all ** of one fngle Citizen ? But this was mani- Pro 
«« hiſtory, a more illuſtrious teſtimony of any feſtly not the caſe ; For the . the 12. 


* man, than that all the Bong by private Senate were as guilty as he, and 
« inclination, and the Senate by a public de- | need of the People's indulgence. | 
« cree, ſhould change their habit for the ſake - | 


equal 
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YR. 696. Cledins, all this while, was not idle, but puſhed on his Law with 

Bet, ice; great vigour, and calling the People into the Flaminian Circus, ſummoned 
394 Conf. thither alſo | tbe young Nobles and the Knights, who were ſo buſy in Ci- 

cero's cauſe, io give an account of their conduct to that Aſſembly : But, as 

0 sert. ſoon as they appeared, be ordered his flaves and mercenaries to fall upon 

| them with drawn ſwords, and vollies of ſtones, in ſo rude a manner, that 
Pro Mil. Hortenſius 2vas almoſt killed, and Vibienus, another Senator, ſo deſperately 

"+. hurt, that he died ſoon after of his wounds. Here he produced the two Con- 

Poſt. Red. ſuls, to deliver their ſentiments to the People on the merit of Cicero's 

egg. Conſulſhip; when Gabinins declared with great gravity, that he utterly con- 

' demmed the putting Citizens to death without a trial: Piſo only ſaid, That be 

In Piſ. 6. had always been on the merciful fide, and had a great averſion to cruelty. The 

poſt. Red. reaſon of holding this Aſſembly in the Flaminian Circus without the gates 

| of Rome, was to give Cæſar an opportunity of aſliſting at it, who, being 

now inveſted with a military command, could not appear within the walls. 

Ceſar, therefore, being called upon, after the Conſuls, to deliver his 

Dio, mind upon the ſame queſtion, declared, That tbe proceedings againſt Len- 

b. 6e. tulus and the reſt were irregular and illegal, but that be could not approve 

Q the defien of puniſhing any body for them : That all the world knew bis ſenſe 

of the matter, and that be had given his vote againſt taking away their lives ; 

vet be did not think it right to propound a law at this time about things that 

10 1 = Aſſembly, Clodius obtained a repeal of the lian and 

Pro Sext. Faßas laws, which had been in force about @ bundred years, and made it 

175 — _ _ unlawful 0 alt any thing with the People on the days called Fagr1', or while 

Reſp. 27- tht Augters or Comſuls were obſerving the heavens, and taking the auſpices. 

Theſe laws were the main ay wry of the Ariſtocratical intereſt, as they 

proved of excellent uſe for checking any attempt of the app Ao _ 

ftrates, that gave the Senate an alarm: Cicero therefore frequently Ia- 

In Vatin. ments the toſs ef them, and calls them #be moſt ſacred laws of the State, 

Pa pic 4. lle fences and bulwanks of the Public Trangquillity, [But it is no wonder 

| chat Clodius, in the character of a Popular Tribune, ſhould attempt the 

repeal of ſuch laws, ſeeing the worthy Conſul Bibulus had, the very laſt 

Vid. ſupr. year, in order to hinder the ꝓaſſing of certain laws beneficial to the People, 

OW = moſt impudently proclaimed all thedays of eight months together ZolyDays.)] 


1 This anſwer, ſays Dr. Middleton; was art- before Clodius's 'Tribuneſhip. Hottomannus 
ful, and agreeable to the part which Cæſar gives them different dates and different au- 
was then acting; for, while it confirmed the thors, afcribing the firſt to Q. Alius Pætus, 
foundation of Clodizr's law, tt carried athew Conſul-in-586 ; che ſecond to P. Fufius or 
of moderation towards Ciceros; or, as an in- Furius, Conſul in 617. | ES 
genious writer expreſſes it, ien appearances on- The Dies Fafti were the days on which 
nal. de EP the one, but did real ſervice to the-other. the Courts of Law were open, and the Præ- 
Cic.p.133- * The authors of theſe laws are not cer- tors ſat to hear cauſes ; which days were 
 _  . tainly known. Manutius ſays, they were two marked for that purpoſe in the Calendars. 
T ribunes of the People, about a hundred years | 585 


1 2a. | b : Pompey, 


Chap. ii, The Roman Hiftory. 


Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of V. R. 695. 


Midd. p. 
331--=33+ 


his friendſhip, and been frequent- and open in his viſits to him, began 


now, as the PRE ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool and reſerved , 
while the Clodian faction, fearing left he might be induced at laſt to protect 


him, were employing all their arts 70 infuſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions into him pro Dom. 
11. 
Pro Sext. 


of a deſign againſt him from Cicero. T hey poſted ſome of their confidents at 
Cicero's houſe, to watch Pompey's coming thither, aad to admoniſh him by 
whiſpers, and billets put into his hands, to be cautious of venturing himſelf 
there, and to take better care of his life ; which was inculcated to him ſo 
frongly at home by perpetual letters and meſſages from pretended friends, 
that he thought fit to withdraw himſelf from the City, to his houſe on the 
Alban hill. It cannot be eaſily imagined, that he entertained real ap- 
prehenſions of Cicero: But, 74 he had any fear, it muſt, as Cicero ſays, 
have been of the common enemies of them both, leſt they might poſſibly attempt 
ſomewhat in Cicero's name; and, by the opportunity of charging it upon 
Cicero, hope to get rid of them both at, the ſame time; but the moſt 
probable conjecture is, that, mae by his engagement with Cæſar, 
to deſert Cicero, and ſuffer him to be driven out of the City, he was willing 
to humour theſe inſinuations, as giving the moſt plauſible pretext of ex- 
cuſing his perfidy —. | 

Before ings came to extremity, Cicero thought it adviſeable to preſs 
Pompey in ſuch a manner, as to know for certain what he had to expect 


from him. Some of his chief friends undertook the taſk ; Lucullus, Tor. In pico, 


18, 


quatus, Lentulus, &c. who, with a numerous attendance of Citizens, went 31. 


to find him at his Alban Villa, and to intercede with him, not ts deſert the 
fortunes of his old friend. He received them civilly, though coldly ; re- 
ferring them wholly to the Conſuls, and declaring, that be, being only a 
private man, could not pretend to take the field againſt an armed Tribune, 
without a public authority , but if the Conſuls, by a decree of the Senate, 
would enter into the affair, he would preſently arm himſelf in their defence. 
With this anſwer they addreſſed themſelves again to the Conſuls; but 
with no better acces 

Piſo calmly told them, that he was not ſo ſtout a Conſul as Torquatus and 
Cicero had been; that there was no need of arms, or fighting , that Cicero 
might ſave the Republic a ſecond time, if be pleaſed, by withdrawing himſelf ; 
for, if he ſtaid, it would coſt an infinite quantity of Civil blood; and, in ſbort, 


than before; Gabinius treated them rudely ; but 


that neither be, nor his Collegue, nor bis ſon-in-law, Czar, would relinquiſh wid. 


the party of the Tribune. | 5 8 5 

Alfter this repulſe, Cicero reſolved to make his laſt effort on Pompey, 

by throwing himſelf in perſon at bis feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey 
ſlipt out of a back door, and would not ſee him: But it is certain, from 


Ciceros account, that he was admitted to an audience; and, when: be be- 


1 to preſs, and even ſupplicate him, in a manner the moſt affefting,' that 


ompey flath refuſed ii belp him; alledging, in excuſe for bimſelf, the neceſſuty, 2 At 


Vor. III. 3 . . which 


” 
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= 7 2 which he was under, of acting nothing againſt the will of Cæſar. This expe- 


"2. riment convinced Cicero, that he had a much greater power to contend with, 
394 Conf. than what had yet appeared in fight: He called, e a council of 
. his friends, with intent to take his final refolution, agreeably to their ad- 
| vice. The queſtion was, I betber it was beſt to flay, and defend himſelf by 
force; or to ſave the effuſion of blood, by retreating, till the ſtorm ſhould blow 
over: Lucullus adviſed the firft, but Cato, and, above all, Hortenſius, 
warmly urged the laſt ; which, concurring with Atticus's Advice, as well as 
the fears and entreaty of all his own family, made him reſolve to quit the field 
to his enemies, and ſubmit to a voluntary exile. | 
A little before his retreat, he took 4 ſmall ſtatue of Minerva, which had 
long been reverenced in his family, as a kind of Tutelar Deity, and, carry- 
ing it to the Capitol, placed it in the Temple of Jupiter, under the title of Mi- 
nerva, the Guardian of the City, that, in the plunder of his goods, which 
De Leg. was likely to enſue, this ſacred Guardian might not be profaned by impious 
ii, 17- hands. Nos, qui illam cuſtodem urbis, omnibus ereptis noſtris rebus & 
perditis, violari ab impus paſſi non famus. i a 


Phat. in 
Cat. 


He departed from Rome in the night, eſcorted by a numerous guard of 
friends, who, after a day's journey or two, left him, with the greateſt ex- 
preſſions of tenderneſs, to purſue his way towards S:cily, which he propoſed 
as the place of his reſidence, and where, for his eminent ſervices to the 
illand, he aſſured himſelf of a kind reception and ſafe retreat. 7 
Midd. p. As ſoon as it was known that he was gone, Clodius publiſhed a ſecond 
338. Jaw, conceived in the following terms: 
Pro Dom. Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman Citizens to death, unbeard and un- 
5b 20, 60% condemned; and for that end forged the authority and decree of the Senate: 
in Sen, :: Mey it pleaſe you to ordain, that be be interdicted from fire aud water: That no 
10. body preſume to harbour or receive him on pain of death : And that whoever 
ſpall move, . ſpeak, vote, or take any ſtep towards recalling bim, be ball be 
•ZIjJJJ TION oo RT RO 
Midd.p. It is pretended, that this law was eſſentially null and invalid: For 
. WH | . 


8 cicero 
v Plutarch writes Lucullus without any terdi kum fit—Sexte nofter, bona wenia quoniam 
Prænomen; and ſince the great Lucullus died jam dialedticus ei — uod fuctum non oft, ut fit 

mad very ſoon after the time we are ſpeaking Fadum, ferr? ad populum aut verbis ullis ſan- 
of, and was, therefore, probably, too Wk ciri, aut ſuffragiis confirmari poteft? Pro Dom. 
now to be capable of Public affairs, we may 18. Quid þ5 tis werbis ſcripta eft ita proſcriptio, 
well ſuppoſe, that the Hiſtorian means Marcus u# /e ipſa —_ L Ib. 9. {ES 
Lene the brother of Lucius. Crevier. . B. The difinAion, here intimated, 
It is ſaid likewiſe, that the terms of the between interdicatur and inter didtum fit, de- 
law were ſo abſurd, that they annulled them - ſerves the attention of all Grammarians. 
_ - ſelves; for it enacted, not that Cirero may or 


| N ro may or They are commonly uſed indifferently, 
ſuould be, but that he be interdicted, which as terms wholly, equivalent, yet, accord 


was impoſbble; fince no power on earth, ſays 


Ty Cicero, can make a thing to be done before it 


be done. Non tulit ut interdicatur, fed ut in- 


ing to Creero's criticiſm,' the one, we ſee, 


makes the ſenſe abſurd, where the other is 
Juſt and proper, 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. 435 


Cicero ſays, it was not properly a law, but a privilege ; or an AF to imfliff v. R. 695. 
penalties on à particular Citizen by name, without any previous trial; which was : 
expreſsly prohibited by the moſt ſacred and fundamental conſtitutions of the Re- Pro Dom. 
public. Vetant leges ſacratæ, vetant x11 tabulæ leges privatis hominibus 7 
irrogari. Id eſt enim privilegium. 1 
[This objection to the proceedings againſt Cicero ſeems fully to juſtify 
them; the thing there ſpoken of, as prohibited by the laws of the Twelve 
Tables and the fundamental conſtitutions of the State, being the very thing 
of which he had been notoriouſly guilty. And it ought to be obſerved, 
that the Authority of THz SENATR, upon which he acted, could not make 
his act Legal; but, by a law of the Twelve Tables, whatever THERE Prop Liv. b. 
decreed laſt was Law; and ihe votes of the People were their Decree; fo that vii- c. 
Cicero was legally baniſhed. | * 
With this Law againſt Cicero there was another publiſhed at the ſame Midd. p. | 15 
time, which granted to the tuo Conſuls the provinces above ſpecified, with a 385. [4 
proviſion of whatever troops or money they thought fit. Both the laws paſſed abs N 'Þ 
without oppoſition, and Clodius loſt no time in putting the firſt of them in In Piſ. 26. lk 
execution, but fell immediately to plundering, burning, and demoliſhing |  B 
Ciceros houſes, both in the City and in the Country. The beſt part of his 
| divided between the two Conſuls; the Marble Columns of his 
alatin Houſe were carried publicly to P:/o's father-in-law ; and the rich 
furniture of his Tuſculan Villa to bas neighbour Gabinius; who removed Poſt Red. 
even the trees of his plantations into his own grounds: And, to make the p. B. 7- 
loſs of his houſe in Rome irretrievable, Clodius conſecrated the Area on z 
which it ſtood to the perpetual ſervice of Religion, and built a Temple up- Ibid. 40. 
on it to the Goddeſs LER rr. ops x * 
The defolation of Ciceros fortunes at home, and the miſeries which Midd. p. 
4 he ſuffered abroad, in being deprived of every thing that was dear to 343--346+ 
% him, ſoon made him repent of the reſolution: of his flight; which he 5 
4 aſcribes to the envy and treachery of bis Counſellors, who, taking the ad- 
vantage of his fears, and the perplexity which he was under, puſhed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This he chiefly charges 
% on Hortenſius; and though he forbears to name him to Atticus, on 
4 account of the ſtrict friendſhip between them, yet he accuſes him | 
„ very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming every day inſiduouſiy to his Ad Quint. 
„ houſe, and, with the greateſt expreſſions of zeal and affettion, perpetually Frat. i. 3. 
« infinuating to his bopes and fears, that, by giving way to the preſent 
« rage, be could not fail of being recalled with glory in three days time. Ibid. 4. 
« Hortenfius was particularly intimate, at this time, with Pompey, and 
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Further, chat the penalclanſe being ground- „ And, lain, though it provided that no 
ed on a ſuggeſtion notoriouſly falſe, ht Ci- body ſhould harbour him, yet it had not or- 
cero had forged the decrees of the Senate; it dered him to be expelled, or injcined him to 


could not poſlibly ſtand for want of a founda- quit the City, 7b. 20. | be 
tion. Fre Dom. 19, 5 8 24 KD vt 
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8 might poſſibly be employed to urge Cicero to this ſtep, in order to ſave 


87. 
394. Conſ. 


4 Pompey the diſgrace of being forced to act againſt him with a very high 
& hand. But, let that be as it will, it was Pompey's conduct which ſhocked 
4 Cicero the moſt: Not for its being contrary to his Oaths 9, which the 
“ ambitious can eaſily diſpenſe with; but 10 his interęſt, which they never 
* neglected, but through weakneſs. The conſideration of what was ſe- 
« ful to Pompey, made him depend on his afliftance — 

In this ruffled and querulous ſtate of mind, ſtung with the recollection 
% of his own miſtakes, and the perfidy of his friends, he often laments, 
„ that he had not tried the fate of arms, and reſolved either to conquer bravely, 
« or die bononrably : Which he dwells ſo much upon in his letters, as to. 
<« ſeem perſuaded, that it would have been his wiſeſt courſe. But this is 
4 a problem, not eaſy to be ſolved: It is certain, that his enemies were 
uling all arts to urge him to the reſolution of retreating ;. as if they ap- 


_ « prehehd the conſequences: of his ſtay; and the real aim of the Tri- 


« umvirate was, not to deſtroy, but to humble him: Yet it is no leſs 
<« certain, that all reſiſtance muſt have been vain, if they had found it ne- 
£ ceſſary to exert their ſtrength againſt him; and that they had already pro- 

ceeded too far, to ſuffer him to remain in the City in defiance of them: 
4 And, if their power had actually been employed to drive him away, his 


return muſt have been the more deſperate, and they the more intereſted 
& tokeep him out; ſo that it ſeems to have been his moſt prudent part, 


and the moſt agreeable to his character, to yield, as he did, to the ne- 

«© ceffity of the times. \ e 9 os * Tots 171 > . 
But we have a full [certainly not a true] account of the motives of 

« his retreat in the SpxxehkEs, which he made after his return, both to the 


1 cc SENATE and the Pop. | When I ſau the Senate, ſays he, deprived a 
3. 4 of its leaders, nyſelf partly puſbed, and partly betrayed by the Magiſtrates; 
<< the flaves enrolled by name, under the colour of fraternities, 'the remains 


* _ Catiline's forces brought again into the. field, under their old chiefs; 
<<. the Knights terrified with proſcriptions z the corporate towns with military 


«©. execution; and with death and deſtruction; I could ftill have defended myſelf 


*: by arms, and was adviſed to do ſo by many brave friends; nor did I want 


_ << that ſame COURAGE, ' which you bad all ſeen me exert on other occaſions 


- + «But when I ſaw, at the ſame lime, that, if I conquered my preſent enemy, 


« there were many more behind, whom I had ftill to conquer; that, if I hap- 
« pened to be conquered, many honeſt men. would fall both. with me and after 


: << me; that there were people enough ready to revenge the Tribune's blood, while 


e the puniſhment of mine would be left to the forms of a trial and to poſte- 
* rity, 1 reſolved not to employ force in def ending my private Saf, ety after I had 


„ Tknew him (ſays Cicero in à letter © true character of the man from one who 
* to Atticus after Pompey's death) to be an perfectly kneau bim. Midd. life of Cie. 


«« boneft, grave, and wvorthy man. This Vol. I. : 132. What inconſiſtencies are 
(adds Dr. Middleton) was the Hort and theſe: Vid. ſupra, p. 27. ä 
1 | oh . | «c defended 
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& defended that of the Republic without it; and was willing that honeft men V. R. 695. 
&« ſhould rather lament the ruin of my fortunes, than make their cu deſperate Ref. Cbr. 
„ by adhering to me: And if, after all, I had fallen alone, that would have 304 Cont. 
Feen diſhonourable to myſelf ;, if amidſt the ſlaughter of the Citizens, fatal to 
& the Republic.” | | 
His letters, written during his exile, to Terentia and Atticus, diſcover, 
that all he ſays here, of his Cour ace being reſtrained by bis ParRrorisM, 
is falſe. The truth is, he had neither CourRacet nor PaTrIoTISM : He Vid. ſupra. 
would have accepted the Lieutenancy offered him by Cz/ar, and have be- P. #27: 
come an humble ſervant of the Triumvirate, if Chdius had not out-witted 
him. And when, by refuſing that Lieutenancy, he had loſt the protection 
of Cæſar, he would have commenced a Civil War to preſerve his Station 
and his fortune, if he had not felt the want of Courage in himſelf, and 
had not found, that, even in the opinion of his friends, he over-rated his 
own importance. | | 1 
4 Cicero, (ſays a very candid. and ingenious writer) is 8 Melm. vol. 
« reproaching himſelf in theſe letters to Terentia, and thoſe which he 1 f.. 
« wrote at the ſame time to Atticus, for not having taken up Arms, Let. viii. 
« and reſolutely withſtood the Violence of Clodius. He afterwards, 
„ however, in ſeveral of his SpetEcnes, made a merit of what he here 
* condemns, and particularly in that for Sextius he appeals to Heaven 
<« jn the moſt ſolemn manner, that he ſubmitted to a voluntary exile, in 
« order to ſpare the blood of his fellow Citizens, and preſerve the pub- 
« lic tranquillity. Te, te, patria, teſtor, et vos, penates patriique Dii, Pro Sext.. 
« me veſtrarum ſedum templorumque cauſa, me propter ſalutem meorum civium, 
« que mibi ſemper fuit mea carior vita, dimicationem cædemquè fugiſſe. But 
« Cicero's veracity, in this ſolemn aſſeveration, ſeems liable to be juſtly 
'« queſtioned. It is certain, that he once entertained a deſign of taking 
up Arms in his own defence: and the ſingle motive that appears to 
have determined him in the change of this reſolution was, his finding 
« himſelf moſt perfidiouſly deſerted by Pompey. Si — quiſquam fuiſſet 
« (ſays he in a letter to Atticus) qui me Pompeii minus liberali reſponſo Ad Att. 
« perterritum a turpiſſimo conſilio revocaret; — aut occubuiſſem honeſte;: >. 
e aul vittores hodie viveremus. Dion Caſſius aſſerts, that Cicero, notwith- Lib. _ 
« ſtanding the unexpected deſertion of Pompey, was preparing to put . 
« himſelf in a poſture of defence; but that Cato and Hortenſius would 
not ſuffer him to execute his purpoſe. Perhaps this Author may de 
« miſtaken as to his having made any actual preparations of this kind; 
« but that he had it in his intentions, ſeems clear beyond all reaſonable - 
« contradiction. The French Hiſtorian of our Author's' baniſhment has Hit. de 
« relied therefore too much upon Cicero's pompous profeſſions after his TO 2p 
return, when he maintains that nothing could be farther from his 
« thought than a ſerious oppoſition. The contrary appears moſt evi- 
e ently to have been the caſe; and that the patriot-motiye, which he ſo 
| vs 15 often 
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| 97 695: “often aſſigns in his ſubſequent Orations, for leaving his Country, was 


7. © merely an after-thought, and the plauſible colouring of artful eloquence. 
394 Conſ. Why elſe, it may be aſked, is there not the leaſt hint of any ſuch generous 
<< principle of his conduct, in all the letters he wrote during this period? 
« Why elſe is he perpetually reproaching his friends for having ſuffered 
* him to take that meaſure? And why, in a word, does he call it, as in 
the paſſage above cited, turpiſſimum conſilium, the effect of a moſt igno- 
* mintous reſolution? But, were it to be admitted that a regard to his 
% Country determined him to withdraw from it, ſtill, however, he could 
% not, with any degree of truth, boaſt of his Patriotiſm on that occaſion : 
For the moſt partial of his advocates muſt acknowledge, that he no 

.«« ſooner executed this reſolution, than he heartily repented of it. The 

* truth is, how unwilling ſoever he might be to hazard the Peace of his 
„Country in maintaining his Poſt, he was ready to renounce all tender- 

“ neſs of that kind in recovering it; and he expreſsly deſires Atticus to 

& raiſe the Mob in his favour, if there were any hopes of making a ſucceſſ- 

Ad Att. ful puſh for his reſtoration: Oro te ut, ſi que ſpes erit poſſe ſtudiis banorum, 


mm 23. © auforitate multitudine comparata, rem confici, des operam ut uno impetu 


cc perfringatur.” . | 
+ Dyrrachium, Nov. 26. 


Midd. p. -Clodius, having ſatiated his revenge Cicero, propoſed another 


n 
. #47- lay [from a like ſpirit of revenge] int Ptolemy, King of Cyprus ; to 


deprive him of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman province, and 
confiſcate. his whole eſtate. This Prince was brother to the King of 


29, the King, fo 
Dio, ub. and ſending him only the contemptible ſum of two talents: and what, 


y ub. Phe law paſſed, however, without any oppolingn and, to ſanctify it, as 
olour of Juſtice, Cato was charged 


1 It is truly reckofied (ſay Dr. Prideaux) Roman People, and had never offended 
41 one of the unjuſteſt acts that the Romans ** them, or done them any hurt or diſplea- 
4 to this time ever did. For Ptolemy had ſure, whereby to deſerve this uſage from 

. < been admitted as a Friend and Ally of the * their hands. Vol. II. p. 448. 


piece, 
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piece, and ſerved many purpoſes of great uſe to Clodius : Firſt, to get rid Y-R. 695. 
of a troubleſome adverſary for the remainder of his magiſtracy : Secondly, f. ©": 


to fix a blot on Cato himſelf, and ſhew, that the moſt rigid pretenders to 394: Conf.. | 


Virtue might be caught by a proper batt: Thirdly, to ſtop his mouth for 
the future, as he openly bragged, from clamouring againſt extraordinary 
commiſſions : Fourthly, to oblige him, above all, to acknowledge the 
Validity of his Acts, by ſubmitting to bear a part in them. The Tribune 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee Cato taken in his trap. 

Cato, coming to Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, ſent to Ptolemy to per- Prid. vol. 


ſuade him quietly to recede, promiſing him, on that condition, the jj; P:449- 


ut. 10 


high-prieſthood of Venus at Paphos, on the revenues of which he might be car. 
ſupported in a ſtate of plenty and honour ; but of this he would not accept. ON Mar. 
To refiſt the Roman power he was not able, and to be leſs than King after Strabo. 
he had fo long reigned, he could not bear, and therefore, reſolving to make Appian. 
his Life and Reign end together, he put all his riches on ſhipboard, and, Vell. Fat. 
launching out into the ſea, purpoſed, by boring his ſhip through, to make 

both his Riches and himſelf fink into the deep, and there periſh together. 

But, when it came to the execution, he could not bear that his beloved. 
treaſure ſhould be thus loſt; he continued till in the reſolution. to deſtroy 
himſelf, but he could not bring his heart to deſtroy that, which, to him, 

was far dearer than his dear ſelf; he carried it therefore all back to land, 

laid it up again in its former repoſitory, and then put an end to his life by. 

poiſon ; having this comfort only in death, that he left his Treaſure und1- 
miniſhed, and undivided. | | 

Cato executed his commiſſion with fidelity; and returned the year fol- Midd. p. 

lowing, in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all the King's effects reduced 348: . 
into money, amounting to about a million and a half ſterling, which he de- Cat. 
livered with great pomp into the public treaſury. 1 
F his proceeding was ſeverely condemned by Cicero; though he touches Miaa. p. 
it in his public ſpeeches with ſome tenderneſs for the ſake of Cato, whom 349 · 

he labours to clear from any. ſhare in the iniquity : © The commiſſion, Pro Sext. 
« ſays he, was contrived not to. adorn, but to baniſh. Cato; not offered, 85, 29. 
« but impoſed upon him Why did he then obey it? Juſt as he was 

« ſworn to obey other laws, which he knew to be unjuſt, that he might 
not expoſe himſelf to the fury of his enemies, and, without doing any 
good, deprive the Republic of ſuch a Citizen. If he had not ſubmit- 

« ted to ſuch a law, he could not have hindered it; the ſtain of which. 

« would ſtill have ftuck upon the Republic, and he himſelf ſuffered. 

« for rejecting it; ſince it would have been a precedent for invalidating 

« all the other acts of that year: He conſidered, therefore, that, ſince 

ꝙ the ſcandal of it could not be avoided, he was the perſon the beſt quali- 

« fied to draw good out of evil, and to ſerve his Country well, though 

« in a bad cauſe.” But, howſoever this may colour, it cannot. juſtify 

Cato's conduct; who valued himſelf highly upon his Cyprian. trani- 


actions, 
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Y.R.695- actions, and, for the ſake of that commiſſion, was drawn in, as Clodius 


N expected, to ſupport the authority from which it flowed, and to maintain 
Cat. | the legality of Clodius's Tribunate in ſome warm debates even with Cicero 
himſelf. 


reer It would ſeem that Cicero left Rome in the beginning of April; for on 
the eighth of that month he writes to Atticus, From the ſea- coaſt of Luca- 

nia , being then on his way to Vibo, a town of Bruttium, the moſt ſouth- 

ern part of Itahy. At Vibo he ſpent ſeveral days with a friend named 

Sica; and here he received a copy of the law made againſt him, which 

Ad. Att. fixed the limits of his exile to the diſtance of four hundred miles from Italy. 
u. 4. His thoughts at firſt had been wholly bent on Sicily; but no part of that 
iſland being within the diftance ſpecified by law, he was obliged to turn 

Plut. in towards Brunduſium, that he might thence pe into Greece. All the towns 
Pro plane. ON his road received him with public marks of reſpect. When he came 
40. to Brundufium, where he arrived on the 17th of April, he would not enter 
Ibid. 41. within the walls of the City, but choſe to lodge in the villa of his friend, 
M. Lenius Flaccus, not far from it. Flaccus was not deterred by the penal- 

ty of the law from performing towards him all the rights of friendſhip and 


Ep. Fam. hoſpitality; ſo that Cicero continued here thirteen days, after which he em- 


we + barked for Dyrrachium. | 

Midd.p. During his ſtay with Flaccus, he was in no ſmall perplexity about the 

353- choice of a convenient place for his reſidence abroad. Atticus offered him 
his houſe in Epirus, which was a caſtle of ſome ſtrength, and likely to af- 


Ad Att. ford him a ſecure retreat. But, fince Atticus could not attend him thither 
mn. 7. jn perſon, he dropt all thoughts of that, and was inclined to go to Athens ; 


till he was informed, that it would be dangerous for him to travel into 
that part of Greece, where all thoſe who had been baniſhed for Catiline's 
Conſpiracy, and eſpecially Autronius, then reſided. 125 | 
At Dyrrachium he met with a confirmation of what he had heard before” 
in Ttaly, that Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece warmed with. 
thoſe outlaws, who had been driven from Rome on Catiline's account. 
This determined him to go into Macedonia, where his friend, C. Plancius, 
was then Qua or; who, upon the firſt notice of bis landing, came diretly, 
Pro Planc. #nattended by bis Liffors, and without any of the pomp of Magiſtracy, to meet 
Ton Red. Pim; and from Dyrrachium conducted bim 10 his Bead- quarters at Theſſalo- 
in Sen. 14. nica. L. Appuletus, the Prætor or chief Governor of the province, was 
| Ciceros friend; yet be durſt not venture to grant bim bis protection, or ſhew 
him any public civility, but contented himſelf with only conniving at what bis 

Quæſtor Plancius did. = ET” ; 


© Dat. vi. Id. Apr. in oris Luc. Ad Att. gilius, an old friend, who had | highly 
Lib. iii. Ep. 2. | obliged to him, ſent him word that 

r We are told, that, when Cicero arrived muſt not ſet foot in it. Plut. in Cic. Pre 
within fight of Sicily, the Prætor, C. Fir-, Planc. 40. 5 | 


FS 


While 
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WIIIL E Cicero ſtaid at Dyrrachium, he received two expreſſes from his 1 Fenz 


brother Quintus, to inform him of his intented route, in returning home- . 
ward from Aſia, and to ſettle the place of their meeting: But Cicero 394 Conſ. 
had not reſolution enough to ſee him; finding himſelf unable to bear the 
<< tenderneſs of ſuch a meeting, and much more the miſery of parting ; Midd. p. 
and he was apprehenſive beſides, that, if they once met, they ſhould 7 
not be able to part at all, whilſt Quintus preſence at Rome was neceſſary iii. 9. 


« to their common intereſts: So that, to avoid one affliction, he was Ad Quint. 


Ni. 3. 


<« forced, he ſays, to endure another moſt cruel one, that of ſhunning the 
“ embraces of a Brother. 


„ L. Tubero, however, his kinſman, and one of the brother's Lieu- Pro Planc. 


* tenants, paid him a viſit on his return towards 1taly, and acquainted“ 
* him with what he had learnt in paſſing through Greece, that the baniſh- 

cc ed Conſpirators, who reſided there, were actually forming a plot to 

<« ſeize and murther him; for which reaſon he adviſed him to go into 

« Afia, where the zeal and affection of the province would afford him the 

“ ſafeſt retreat, both on his own and his brother's account. Cicero was 
<« diſpoſed to follow this advice, and leave Macedonia: For the Prætor, 
« Apulcius, though a friend, gave him no encouragement: to ſtay ; and 
« the Conſul Piſo, his enemy, was coming to the command of it the next 

« winter: But all his friends at Rome diſſuaded his removal to any place 
more diſtant from them ; and Plancius treated him ſo affectionately *, and Ep. Fam. 


<.contrived to make all things ſo eaſy to him, that he dropt the thought? 


« of changing his quarters. The only inconvenience that Cicero found 

„ in his preſent ſituation, was the number of ſoldiers and concourſe of 

people, who frequented the place on account of: buſineſs with the 

«< Quzſtor. For he was ſo ſhocked and dejected by his misfortune, that, 

<« though the cities of Greece were offering their ſervices and compli- 

« ments, and ſtriving to do him all imaginable honours, yet he refuſed to Ad. Att. 

<« ſee all company, and was ſo ſhy of the public, that he could hardly endure" 7: 

the light. | | 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of his exile, he did 

de not behave himſelf with that firmneſs, which might reaſonably be 

« expected from one who had borne ſo glorious a part in the Republic; 

« conſcious of his integrity, and ſuffering in the cauſe of his country* : For 
VV | | % his. 


Cicero ſeems moſt unworthily to impute 
the kindneſs, which Plancius ſhewed him, 
to an intereſted view : Me adhuc Plancius li- 
beralitate ſua retinet. — Spes homine eſt 
injecta, non eadem, quæ mihi, poſſe nos una 
decedere: quam rem fibi magno honori ſpe- 
rat re. A. t Bras er: 

1 Whether it was poſſible for Cicero to be 
conſcious of integrity, and of ſuffering in the 

Vol. LM : | 


cauſe of his Country, or in any cauſe but his 


own, the whole tenor of his conduct will beſt. 
enable the Reader- to determine. Let the 
Reader, if he pleaſes, compare Mr. Melmerh's 
Remark, inſerted above in the Text, p. 437,, 
with the following paſſages, extracted from 
ſome of Cicero's writings by his able Pane 
gyriſt: 4 1 | 
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Ad Att. 


bid. 1g. that it had been always fo, when he placed his confidence on thoſe who 


Midd. 360. 
Pro Sext. 
22. 


Pro Dom. 
36, 37. 


1 Midd. 361. 


Ad.Att. 


i111. 8. 


The Roman Hiiſtory. 
Y.R.695* * his letters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable expreſſions of grief 


Book IX. 


and deſpair, that his beſt friends, and even his wife, was forced to 
admoniſh him ſometimes, to rouſe his courage, and remember his for- 
c mer character. Atticus was conſtantly putting him in mind of it * 
<« and ſent him word of a report, that was brought to Rome by one of 


« Craſſus's freedmen, that his afflictions had diſordered his ſenſes : To 


<« which he anſwered, that his mind was ſtill ſound, and he wiſhed only 


« perfidiouſly abuſed it to his ruin. 


« -7 have twice ſaved the Republic; once 
« avith glory, a 2 time with miſery: For 
J will never deny myſelf to be a man; or 
<< 'brag of bearing the loſs of a brother, chil- 


* dren, wife, country, without ſorrow, —For | 


5 /what thanks had been due to me for quit- 
c ting what I did not value? I own. my 
«« grief to have been extremely great, nor do I 
© pretend to that wiſdom, which thoſe expec- 
«© ted from me, who gave out, that I was too 
«© much broken by my affliction: For ſuch an 
4 hardneſs of mind, as of body, which does 
4 notfeel pain, is a ſtupidity, rather than a vir- 
«© tue. — I am not one of thoſe to whom all 
tc things are indifferent; but love myſelf and 
« my friends, as our common humanity re- 
« quires: And, He, who, for the Public Good, 
& parts with what he holds the Deareſt, gives 
&« the higheſt proof of Love to his Country. 

« There was an confideration (ſays 
„ his Nr which added no ſmall 
4 ſting to his affliction; to reflect, as he often 
« does, not only on what he had loſt, but 
&« how he had loſt it, by his own fault; in 


Vid. 9, 14, «< ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed upon, and 


2 5z 19, &c. 


« deluded by Val, andenvious friends. 
«© Though my grief is incredible, yet I am not 
« diſturbed ſo much by the miſery of what I feel, 


% os the recollection of my fault. Wherefore, 
* avhen you hear how much I am afflifted, ima- 


«<. gine that I am ſuffering the puniſhment of my 
« folly, not of the event; . for having ut; age 
4 f much to one whom I did not take to be a 
% Raſcal. —-Atticus would never allow his 
« ſuſpicions to be juſt, not even againſt Horten- 


_ 46. fus, where they ſeemed to lie the heavieſt, 


4. This is the ſubſtance of what Cicero him- 


4 ſelf ſays, to excuſe the exceſs of bis grief: and 


<4 the only excuſe indeed which can be made 
* for him; that he did not pretend to be 
4 4 Stoic, nor aſpire to the character of a 


— 


his letters, where he 
movingly on this ſubject. At to your Ad, Att. 
% chiding me, ſays he, ſo often and ſo ſevere- iii. 10. 


« Hero:” [Yet he often boaſts of his prodi- Midd. 35 


s courage. 
185 Theſe 1 did not pleaſe 
him; he thought them unkind and un- 
ſeaſonable, as he intimated in ſeveral of 
es himſelf very 


« by, for being too much dgjected; what miſery 


« i there, I pray you, jo grievous, which I 
% do not feel in my preſent calamity # Did ever 


% any man fall from ſuch a height of dignity, 
% in /o 8 a gave with the ee 

« fuch talents, experience, intereſt; ſuch ſupport 
« of all honeft men ? Is it poſſible for me to for- 
« get what Twas? or not to dg what I am? 
% From what honour, what glory, I amdriven? 


From aubat children? what fortunes ? what 


% A brother ? whom, though I love, and have 


« -ever loved, better than myſelf, yet (that you 
#6 cei ue what a new /ort of affiiftion I 
« ſuffer) I refuſe to ſee; that I might neither 


c augment my own grief by the fight of his, nor 
25 ofer myſelf to him thus ruined, whom he had 
6 


fo flouriſhing : I omit many other things 
ce — . _ ; for I am rape 7 : 
© fears: 1 ell me then, whether I am fti 4g | 
« reproached for grieving ; or for ſuffering my- 
* oe ern 2 . of — phe t ne- 
<<. ver to have parted with but with my life ; 
«© which I might eafily have prevented, if ſome 
i perfidious friends had not urged me to my ruin 
% guitbhin my own walls, &c. In another let- 
ter, ©* Continue, ſays he, to affift me, as you 


% do, with your endeavours, your advice, and Ibid. 11, 


<< your intereſt ; but ſpare yourſelf the pains of 
«© comforting, and muck more of chiding me - 
% For, when you do this, I cannot help charging 
4% it fo your want of love and concern for me - 


* avhom I imagined to be ſo afflited with my 


* misfortune, alto le inconſolableever yourſelf.” 


« WHEN 


Chap. it. The Roman Hiſtory. 443 
« Wu he had been gone a little more than two months, his friend V. R. 695. 
6% MNinnius, the Tribune, made a motion in the Senate to recall him, and 
<< repeal the law of Clodius; to which the whole Houſe readily agreed, Midd. p. 
<« with eight of the Tribunes, till one of the other two, Ælius Ligus, 362--367- 
cc interpoſed his negative: They proceeded, however, to a reſolution, 
ce that no other buſineſs ſhould be tranſacted, till the Conſuls had afual- 
<« ly prepared a new law for that purpoſe. —Clodius was now loſing ground 
« apace; being grown fo inſolent on his late ſucceſs, that even his friends 
« could not bear him any longer: For, having baniſhed Cicero, and Pro Pom. 
cc ſent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy. himſelf a match for 
« Pompey ; by whoſe help, or connivance at leaſt, he had acquired all 
* his power: And, in open defiance of him, ſeized by ſtratagem, into 
« his. own hands, the ſon. of King Tigranes, whom ' Pompey had brought 
« with him from the Eaft, and kept a priſoner at Rome in the cuſtody of 
« Flavius the Pretor. Inſtead of delivering the Prince up, when Pompey 
« demanded him, he put him on board a ſhip, having undertaken, for a. 
« large ſum of money, to give him his liberty, and tranſport him into. 
« Aa. This, however, did not paſs without a ſharp cnt between. 
« the Tribune and Flavius: For a ſtorm ariſing at the inſtant the Prince 
« put off to ſea, he was forced to take ſhelter in the harbour of Antium. 
« Flavius had notice of this, and marched out of Rome with a body of Aon. in 
« men well armed, to recover Tigranes by force. The battle was fought Nilon. 14. 
e in the Appian way; many were killed on both ſides, and Clodius proved 
ce victorious. Among the ſlain was Papirius, a Roman Knight of Pompey's 
e intimate acquaintance z and Flavius himſelf had ſome difficulty to eſ-— 
« cape with life. | F | 
4 This affront rouſed Pompey to think of recalling Cicero; as well to. 
« corre the arrogance of Clodius, as to retrieve his own credit, and in- 
ce oratiate bimſel? with the Senate: He dropt ſome hints of his inclina- 
« tions to Cicero's friends, and particularly to Atticus, who preſently im- 
<« parted to him the agreeable news: Upon which Cicero, though he had 
e no opinion of Pompey's ſincerity, was encouraged to write to him, and Ad Quint. 
« ſent a copy of bis letter to Atticus, telling him, at the ſame: time, that, = ox 
«. if Pompey could digeft the affront which he had received in the caſe of ii. 8. 
« Tigranes, he ſhould deſpair of his being moved by any thing. Varro. 
« likewiſe, who had a particular intimacy with Pompey, deſired Atticus to. 
« Jet Cicero know, that Pompey would certainly enter into his cauſe, as ſoon. 
*© as be had heard from Cæſar, which be expected to do every day.— This 
« ſhews what an extraordinary deference. Pompey paid to Cæſar, that he 
« would not take a ſtep in this affair at Rome, without ſending firſt to Gaul, 
< to conſult him about it. | | 
© ©: To wi en alarmed, at the ſame time, by the rumour of a ſecond Pro Sent. 
* plot againſt Pompey's life, ſaid to be contrived by Clodius; one of in Piſan. 


« 7phoſe flaves was ſeized at tbe door of the Senate, with à dagger, which 12. 
; 3 1 | * IE 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


4 R 6g 5. * bis maſter had given him, as he confeſſed, to ſtab Pompey : Which, 
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being accompanied with many daring attacks upon Pompey's perſon 

c by Clodiuss mob, made him reſolve to retire from the Senate and the 
«* Forum, till Clodius was out of his Tribunate, and ſhut himſelf up in his 
„ own houſe, whither he was purſued, and actually befieged, by one of Clo- 
e dius's freedmen, Damio. An outrage ſo audacious could not be over- 
c looked by the Magiſtrates, who came out with all their forces, to ſeize 
* or drive away Damio; upon which a general engagement enſued, 
c where Gabinius, as Cicero ſays, was forced to break bis league with Clodius, 
< and fight for Pompey ; at firſt faintly and unwillingly, but at laſt hearti- 
« ly; while Piſo, more religious, flood firm to his contract, and fought on 
“ Clodius's fide, till his faſces were broken, and he himſelf wounded, and 
forced to run away. | 
Whether any deſign was really formed againſt Pompey's life, or the 
& ſtory was contrived to ſerve his preſent views, it ſeems probable at leaſt, 
that his fears were feigned, and the danger too contemptible to give 

< him any juſt apprehenſion ; but the ſhutting himſelf up at home made 
c an impreſſion upon the vulgar, and furniſhed a better pretence for turn- 
<« ing ſo quick upon Clodius, and quelling that inſolence which he himſelf 
* had raiſed: For this was the conſtant tenor of his politics, to give a free 
<« courſe to the public diſorders, for the ſake of diſplaying his own impor- 
1 tance to more advantage; that, when the ſtorm was at the height, he 
<< might appear, at laſt, in the ſcene, like a Deity of the Theatre, and 
c reduce all again to order; expecting ſtill, that the People, tired and 
'« haraſſed by theſe perpetual tumults, would be forced 6 create him Dic- 
« fator, for ſettling the quiet of the City. AS 

“ The Conſuls ele& were P. Cornelius Lentulus and Q, Metellus Nepos : 

« The firſt was Cicero's warm friend, the ſecond his old enemy; the ſame 
<« who put that affront upon him on laying down his Conſulſhip: His 
* promotion therefore was a great diſcouragement to Cicero, who took 
eit for granted, that he would employ all his power to obſtruct his re- 
<« turn: —-- But Metellus, perceiving which way Pompey's inclination, 
and Cz/ars alſo, was turning, found reaſon to change his mind, or 
„ at leaſt to diſſemible it; and promiſed, not only to give his conſent, 
* but his aſſiſtance t Cicero's reftoration. His Collegue Lentulus, in 
the mean while, was no ſooner elected, than he revived the late motion 
<* of Ninnius, and propoſed a vote to recall Cicero; and when Clodius in- 
« terrupted him, and recited that part of his law which made it criminal 
« to move any thing about it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
« mere proſcription, and act of violence, This alarmed Clodius, and 
<« obliged him to exert all his arts to 5 the validity of the law; he 
4 threatened ruin and deſtruction to all who ſhould dare to oppoſe it; 


Ad Att, © and, to imprint the greater terror, fixed upon the doors of the Senate-houſe 
in. 25. fat clauſe which probibited all men to ſpeak or af# in any manner for 
EL | 5 Ciceros 


“ an excuſe to the indolent for doing nothing: He inſinuates, therefore, 394 Conſ. | 
Ad Att. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Chap. ii. 


&« Cicero's return, on pain of being treated as enemies. This gave a farther T. R. 695. 


c diſquiet to Cicero, leſt it ſhould diſhearten his active friends, and ſurniſh 


& to Atticus, what might be ſaid to obviate it; that all ſuch clauſes were 


Bef. Chr. 


« only pugbears, without any real force; or otherwiſe, no law could ever be iii. 23. 


« abrogated; and, whatever effect this was intended to have, that it muſt 
ce needs fall of courſe with the law itſelf. - | | 

<* In this anxious ſtate of mind, jealous of every thing that could hurt, 
< and catching at every thing that could help him, another little incident 
« happened, which gave him a freſh cauſe of uneaſineſs: For ſome of his 


% enemies had publiſhed an invective Oration, drawn up by him for the 


© entertainment only of his intimate friends, againſt ſome eminent Sena- 
< tor, not named, but generally ſuppoſed to be Curio, the Father, who 
% was now diſpoſed and engaged to ferve him: He was ſurprized and 
& concerned, that the Oration was made public; and his inſtructions upon 
<« it to Atticus are ſomewhat curious; and ſhew how much he was ſtruck 
ce with the apprehenſion of loſing ſo powerful a friend. You have ſtunned 
« me, ſays he, with the news of the Orations being publiſhed : Heal the 
<«. wound, as you promiſe, if you poſſibly can: I wrote it long ago in anger, 


after he had firſt written againſt me; but I had ſuppreſſed it ſo carefully, 


« that I never dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can imagine how it ſlipt out : 


„But ſince, as fortune would have it, I never had a word with him in perſon, 


« and it is written more negligently than my Orations uſually are, I cannot but 


„ think that you may diſown it, and prove it not to be mine. Pray take care of 


Midd. 368. 


* myſelf about it. ER 

« His principal agents and ſolicitors at Rome were his brother Quintus, 
& his wife Terentia ", his ſon-in-law Piſo, Atticus, and Sextius, one of the 
« Tribunes ele. | | | | | FIT 


* 


» The brother and the wife, being both 
« of them naturally iſh, ſeem to have 


given him ſome additional diſquiet, by 
their mutual complaints againſt each other; 


« which obliged him to admoniſh them gently 
« in his letters, that, ſince their friends were 


* ſo few, they ought to live more amicably 


«© among themſelves. | 

% Terentia, however, bore a very conſider- 
«© able part of the whole affair: and, inſtead 
«© of being daunted by the depreſſion of 
« the family, and the ruin of their fortunes, 
« ſeems to have been animated rather the 


more to withſtand the violences of their 


< IGG Sextius 


« enemies, and procure her huſband's reſto- 
cc ration. 6 

«« She had a particular eſtate of her own, 
< not obnoxious to Clodius's law, which ſhe 


„Was now offering to ſale, for a ſupply of 


« their preſent neceſſities.” But we find that 
Cicero, in ſeveral of his letters, preſſed her 
not to do it. 


« His ſon-in-law, Piſo, was extremely af- poſt Red 
«« feQtionate and dutiful, in performing all yp 5. 
«« good offices, both to his banithed father Ep. Fam. 


« and the family; and reſigned the Quæſ- 
«« torſhip of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpoſe 


«« to-ſerve them more effectually by his pre- 


« ſence at Rome. % Atticus 


1 


Ad Att. 


111. 12. 


- 


this, if you ſee any hopes for me; if not, there is the leſs reaſon to trouble 


xiv. 1. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


<« Sextius took the trouble of a journey into Gaul, to ſolicit Cæſars 
& conſent to his Reſtoration ; which though he obtained, as well by his own 


« Atticus had furniſhed Cicero for the exi- 
«6 gencies of his flight, with above tauo thou- 
« /and pounds ; and, upon ſucceeding to the 


4 great eſtate of his uncle Cxcilius *, whoſe 


% name he now aſſumed, made him a freſh offer 
we of his purſe : Yet his conduct did 4 il 
ec ly ſatisfy Cicero; who thought him zoo cold 
« and remiſi in bis ſervices; and fancied, that 
« it flowed from ſome ſecret reſentment, for have 
<< ing never received from him, in his 2 
1 condition, any beneficial proofs of bis friend- 
« ip. In order, therefore 
c he took occaſion to promiſe him, in one of 


«« his letters, that, whatever reaſon he had to 


« complain on that ſcore, it ſhould all bemade 


1 up to him, if he lived to return: / fortune 


« ſays he, ever reftore me to my Country, it ſhall 
«© be my ſpecial care, that you, above all 


« friends, have cauſe to rejuice at it: And tho | 


« hitherto, I confeſs, you have reaped little be- 
« nefit from my kindneſs, I will manage /o far 
« for the future, that whenever 1 am reftored, 
«©. you ſhall find yourſelf as dear to me as my bro- 
* ther and my children, | If I have been want- 
« ing therefore in any duty to you, or rather, 
& ſince I have been wanting, pray pardon me 
4% for 1 have been much more wanting to myſelf. 
«« But Atticus be of him to lay aſide all 


« ſach fancies, and aſſured him, that tberewwas _ 


« not the leaſt ground for them; and that he had 
„% never been Zhoufted by any thing, which be 


| «© head, and to depend always upon his beſt 
. 


Midd. 371. 


who 
„ He had raiſed this 


«« ſervices, without givin 
c even of reminding him. DD 
Cicero's letters to Terentia, (ſo excellently 
well tranſlated into agli by Mr. Melmorh) 
mention the cordinl zeal of Pe for bis father- 


„ to rouſe his zeal, 


ing ſome 
„ ſhall' not think that I have made alto- 


Book IX. 


« interceſſion 


in-law, and acquaint us more y than 
any hiſtorian can do, with the ſtate of Crcero's 
mind in the time of his baniſhment. 


Mr. Melmoth, in a note on the firſt of them, Melm. 
writes thus: The following letters to Te- Vol. 1. p, 
© rentia were written in Ciceros exile, and 25+ 
vill prove, either that he was a philoſopher 


« only in ſpeculation, or that philoſophy itſelf 
% pretends to more than it has power to per- 
«« form. Perhaps 9 prove both: For as, 
« on the one hand, they diſcover the moſt un- 
% manly dejection of ſpirit; ſo it is certain, 
«© on the other, that much weaker minds have 
* been able, with the aſſiſtance of better prin- 
«« ciples, to ſupport, with fortitude, far ſe. 
6 yerer trials.” r 


BOOK I. LETTER VI* Ep. Fam. 
8 | N I. xiv. Ep. 
ieee ANG 2nÞ i207 4. n 


Ed. Grev.. 


« If you do not hear from me ſo frequently 
% as you might, it is becauſe I can neither 


* vrite to you, nor read your letters, without 


«« falling into a greater paſſion of tears than I 
« am able to ſupport: For, though I am at 
* all times, indeed, completely miſerable, yet 
I feel my misfortunes with a particularſen- 
6 an upon thoſe tender occaſions. | 
Ohl that I had been more indifferent to 
4 life! Our days would then have been, if 
« not wholly unacquainted with ſorrow, yet 


. * by no means thus wretched. However, if 


any hopes are ſtill reſervedto us of recover- 
part, at leaſt, of what we haveloſt, 


« gether ſo imprudent a choice. But, ifour 


2 «© This Cecibut, Atticus's uncle, was a famous churl and uſurer, (ſometimes mentioned in Ciceros letters), 
cc 


Atticus by his will, and left him three fourths of his eſtate, which amounted to 80,000 l. ſterling, 


« promiſe of making him his heir, 


yet left 
« vant of his humour ; for which fraud, added to his y : 
it infamouſly about the ſtreets. Yal. Max. vii. 8. Cicero, congra Atticus 


« dead body, and 


fortune by negro gre ren me ee whom he flattered to the laſt with a 


of his eſtate to Atticus, who had been very obſer- 


* his adoption, addreſſes his letter to Q: Cecilius, 2, F. Pomponianus Atticus, For, in aſſuming the name 
=” K. 6 3 was uſual to add Lge ork own pI 1 though changed in its termination, as 


„from Pomponius lg ne eee eee extraction: To which ſome. added. alſo . 
<< the ſurname, as Cicero does in the preſent. caſe,” A. Att. iii. 20 N. 


| . preſent 


Chap. ii. 


« interceſſion as by Pompey's letters, yet it ſeems to have beem with cer- V. R. 65. 
* tain limitations, not agreeable to Cicero: For, on Sextius's return Bf. Chr 
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<< ſerve any part of your eſtate, or (what I ſad 


preſent fate is unalterably fixed Ah! 


my deareſt Terentia, if we are utterly and 
for ever abandoned by 


a 


thoſe gods whom 
you have ſo religiouſly adored, and by thoſe 
men whom [I have ſo faithfully ſerved, let 
me ſee you as ſoon as poſſible, that I may 
have the ſatisfaction of breathing out my 
laſt departing ſigh in your arms. 


J have ſpent about a fortnight at this 


place, with my friend Marcus Flaccus. This 
worthy man did not ſcruple to exerciſe the 
rights of friendſhip and hoſpitality towards 
me, notwithſtanding the ſevere penalties of 
thatiniquitous lawagainſt thoſe who ſhould 
give me reception. May I one day have it 
in my power to make him a return to thoſe 
generous ſervices, which I ſhall ever moſt 
ully remember. - 
5 am juſt going to embark, and purpoſe to 


paſs through Macedonia in my way to Cyzi- 


cum. And now, my Terentia, thus wretched 
and ruined as I am, can I intreat you un- 
der all that weight of pain and ſorrow with 


which, I too well know, you are oppreſſed, 


can J intreat you to be the partner and 
companion of my exile? But muſt I then 
live without you? I know not how to recon- 
cile myſelf to that hard condition ; unleſs 


your preſence at Rome —_ be a means of 


forwarding my return: if any hopes of 
that kind mould indeed ſubſiſt. But ſhould 
there, as I ſadly ſuſpect, be abſolutely none; 
come to me, I conjure you, if it be poſſi- 
ble: For never can I think myſelf com- 


pletely ruined, whilſt I enjoy my Terentia s 
company. But how will my deareſt daugh- 


ter diſpoſe of herſelf? A queſtion which 


you yourſelves muſt conſider: For, as to my 


own part, I am utterly at a loſs what to 
adviſe, At all events, however, that dear 
unhappy-girl muſt not take any meaſures 
that may hinder her conjugal repoſe, or 
affect her in the good opinion of the world. 


As for my ſon let me not at leaſt be de- 


prived of the conſolation of folding him 
for ever in my arms. But I muſt lay down 
my. pen a few moments: My tears flow too 
faſt to ſuffer me to proceed. | 

« T am under the utmoſt ſolicitude, as I 
know not whether you have been able to pre- 
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ly fear) are cruelly robbed of your whole for- 
tune, —T hope Pie will always continue, 
what you repreſent him to be, entirelyours: 
As to the manumiſſion of the ſlaves, I 
think you have no occaſion to be uneaſy, 
For, with regard to your own, you may on- 
ly romiſe them their liberty as they ſhould 
eſerve it: But, excepting Orpheus, there 
13 none of them that have any great claim to 
this favour. As to mine, I told them, if my 
eſtate ſhould be forfeited, I would give them 
their freedom, provided I could obtain the 
confirmation of that grant: But if I preſer- 
ved my eſtate, that they ſhould all of them, 
excepting only a few, whom I particularly 
named, remain in their preſent condition, 
But this is a matter of little conſequence, 
«© With regard to the advice you give me of 
2 up my ſpirits, in the belief that I 
again be reſtored to my country; I onl 
wiſh that I may have reaſon to encourage ſo 
deſirable an expectation. In the mean time 
I am greatly miſerable, in the uncertainty 
when I ſhall hear from you, or what hand 
pou will find to convey your letters. Iwould 
ave waited for them at this . ; but the 


maſter of the ſhip, on which I am going to 
embark, could not be prevailed apon wh 
the preſent opportunity of ſailing. 


For the reſt, let me conjure you in my 
turn, to bear up under our affiitions with 
as much reſolution as poſſible, Remember 
that my days have all been honourable ; 
and that I now ſuffer, not for my crimes, 
but my virtues. No, my Terentia, nothing 
can juſtly be imputed to me, but that I ſur- 


vived the loſs of my dignities. However. 


if it was more agreeable to our children that 
I ſhould thus live, let that reflection teach 
us to ſubmit to our misfortunes with chear- 
fulneſs ; ä as upon all other 
conſiderations they would undoubtedly be. 
But, alas! whilſt I am endeavouring to. 


own! 
have ſent back the faithful Philetærus: 


keep 2 your ſpirits, I am utterly unable 
to preſerve my ; 


cc 


As the weakneſs of his eyes made him in- 


capable of rendering me aay Tervice. No- 

1 om̃ces I receive 

from Salluſtius. Peſcennius likewiſe has given 

me ſtrong marks of this affection. And * 
cs 
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The Roman Hiflory. 
Y-R.695- <« to Rome, when he drew up tbe copy of 4 law, which he intended to pro- 


<« poſe upon his entrance into office, conformable, as we may imagine, 
3 P | | | 8 | to 5 | 


« he will not fail in his reſpect alſo to you. 
% Sica promiſed to attend me in my exile : 
« But he changed his mind, and has left me 
« atthis place. . 

I intreat you to take all poſſible care of 
« your health: And be aſſured, your misfor- 
1 tunes more ſenſibly affect me than my own. 
« Adieu, my Terentia, thou moſt faithful and 
4 beſt of wives! Adieu. And thou, my 
«« deareſt daughter, together with that other 
««: conſolation of my life, my dear ſon, I bid 
% you both moſt tenderly farewell. OG 

Brundufrum*, April zo. 


BOOK IL. LETTER WI. T 
To Terentia, to my 23 1a, and to my 


% IJMac1ns not, my Terentia, that write 


longer letters to others than to yourſelf : 
Be aſſured, at leaſt, if ever I do, it is mere- 
< ly becauſe thoſe I receive from them re- 
% quire a more particular anſwer. The truth 
& of it is, I am always at a loſs what to 
4 write: And as there is nothing in the pre- 
4 ſent dejection of my mind that I rm 
«« with greater reluQance in general, ſo I ne- 
<< ver attempt ĩt with to you and my 
1 deareſt daughter, that it does not coſt me a 
4 flood of tears: For how can I think of you 
% without being pierced with grief in the re- 
4. fletion, that th 

„ miſerable whom I ought, and wiſhed, to 
« have rendered perfectly happy? and I ſhould 
have rendered them ſo, if; had acted with 
<« lefs timidity. ' 


_ ©. Piſe's behaviour towards us, in this ſea- 


* fon of our afflictions, has greatly indeared 


C him to my heart: And I have, as well as I 
* was able in en- diſcompoſure of my 
« mind, both acknowledged his good offi- 
1 ces, and exhorted him to continue them. 


— 
' 


I had reaſon to 


ave made thoſe completely 


Book IX. 


«« J perceive you depend much upon the 


e new Tribunes: And, if Pompey perſeveres 
.<< in his preſent diſpoſition, I am inclined to 


cc think your hopes will not be diſappointed ; 
te though, I muſt confeſs, I have ſome fears 
% with reſpect to Craſſus. In the mean while 
cc T have the ſatisfaction to —_ what indeed 
expect, that you act with 
cc great ſpirit and tenderneſs in 2 my con- 
« cerns. But I lament it ſhould be my cruel 
« fate to expoſe you to ſo many calamities, 
«© whilſt you are thus generouſlyendeavouring 
«© to eaſe the weight of mine. Be aſſured it 
c was with the utmoſt grief I read the account 
«© which Publius ſent me of the opprobrious 
«© manner in which you were dra from 
t the temple of Vea to the office of Va- 
& Jerius. Sad reverſe indeed! That thou, 
« the: deareſt object of my fondeſt deſires, 


* that my Terentia, to whom ſuch numbers 


c were wont to look up for relief, ſhould be 
<< herſelf a ſpectacle of the moſt affectin 
I ſaved 4 


„ diſtreſs! and that I, who have 
. many others from ruin, ſhould have ruined 


t both myſelf and my family by my own in- 


* diſcretion ! 


« As towhat you mention with 1 
tc area belonging to my houſe, I ſhall never 
« Jook upon myſelf as reſtored to my country, 
0 ee is again in my poſ- 
« ſeſſion. But this is a point that does not de- 
«« pend upon ourſelves. Let me rather expreſs 
«© my concern for what does; and lament that, 
4c diſtreſſed as your circumſtances already are, 
««.youſhouldengage yourſelf ina ſnare of thoſe 
* expences which are incurred upon my ac- 
t count. Be aſſured, if ever I ſhould return to 


Nome, I ſhall eaſily recover my eſtate: But, 
te ſhould fortune continue to perſecute me, 


% will you, thou dear unhappy woman, will 
«« you, fondly throw away, in gaining friends 
| Wan | 
* to a deſperate cauſe, the laſt ſcanty remains 
* of your broken fortunes? I conjure you 
«then, my deareſt Terentia, not to involve 


"#8 Tote bed taken fanGtuaryin the temple of 7, bot was forcibly dragged out from thence by the direc. 
« tions of Chdius, PCC Mir. Ne. 


cc yourſelf | | 
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4 to the conditions ſtipulated with Cæſar, Cicero greatly diſliked it, as 1 8 
« being too general, and without the mention even of his name, not , * 
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« yourſelf in any charges of that kind: let 
« them be borne by thoſe who are able, if 
& they are willing, to ſupport the weight. In 
« a word, if you have any affection for me, 
let not your anxiety upon my account in- 
« jure your health, which, alas ! is already 
« but too much impaired. Believe me, you 
c are the perpetual ſubject of my waking and 
«« ſleeping thoughts: and, as I know the aſ- 
« ſiduity you exert in my behalf, I have a 


* thouſand fears leſt your ſtrength ſhould not 


« be equal to ſo continued a fatigue. I am 
« ſenſible, at the ſame time, that my affairs 
«« depend entirely upon your aſſiſtance ; and 
ce therefore, that they may be attended with 
< the ſucceſs you hope, and ſo zealouſly en- 
« deavour to obtain, let me earneſtly entreat 
4 you to take care of your health. 


I know not whom to write to, unleſs to 


« thoſe who firſt write to me, or whom you 
« particularly mention in your letters. 
« As you and Tullia are of opinion that I 
« ſhould not retreat farther from Italy, I have 
4 laid aſide that deſign. Let me hear from 


« you both as often as poſſible, particularly 


« if there ſhould be any fairer proſpect of my 


« return. Farewell, ye deareſt _—_— of my 


4 moſt tender affection. Farewe 


* Epiſt. «© As to your concern in reſpect to the plague 3 
Fam. lib. > - - © which broke out here, it is entirely ceaſed : By, 
-_ 85 i. To Terentia, to my deareſt Tullia, and to And I had the good fortune to eſcape all 45 
d. rv. : De I 


Theſſalonica, Oct. 5. 
BOOK I. LETTER VIII. 


my Son. 


J learn by the letters of ſeveral of my 
« friends, as well ay from general report, 
« that you diſcover the greateſt fortitude of 
« mind, and that you ſolicit my affairs with 
« unwearied application. Oh, my Terentia, 
« how truly wretched am I, to be the occa- 
« ſion of ſuch ſevere misfortunes to ſo faith- 
«« ful, ſo generous, and ſo excellent a woman! 


« And my deareſt Tullia too That ſhe, 


« who was once ſo happy in her father, 
4 ſhould now derive from him ſuch bitter ſor- 


rows! But how ſhall I expreſs the anguiſh 


Vor. III. 


* 


« I feel for my little boy! who became ac- 
„ quainted with grief as ſoon as he was ca- 
« pm of any reflection. Had theſe afflictions 
happened, as you tenderly repreſent them, 
«© by an unavoidable fate, they would have 
« ſat leſs heavy on my heart. But they are 
& altogether owing to my own folly, in ima- 
« pining I was loved where I was ſecretly 
c envied, and in not joining with thoſe who 
were fincerely deſirous of my friendſhip, 
«© Had I been governed, indeed, by my own 
« ſentiments, without relying ſo much on 
* thoſe of my weak or wicked adviſers, we 
might ſtill, my Terentia, have been happy. 
However, fince my fliends encourage me 
4% to hope, I will endeavour to reſtrain my 
6s — leſt the effects it may have on my 
<« health ſhould diſappoint your tender efforts 


4 for my reſtoration, I am ſenſible, at the 


„ ſame time, of the many difliculties that 


% muſt be conquered e'er- that point can be 


cc effected; and that it would have been much 
« eaſier to have maintained my poſt than it is 
« to recover it. Nevertheleſs, if all the Tri- 
6% bunes are in my intereſt; if Lextulus is 
« really as zealous in my cauſe as he appears: 
% and if Pompey and Cæſar likewiſe concur 
5 with him in the ſame views, I ought not, 


* moſt certainly, to deſpair. 


«« With regard to our ſlaves, I am willing 
to act as our friends, you tell me, adviſe. 


infection. However, it was my deſire to 
< have changed my preſent ſituation for ſome 
more retired place in Epirus, where I 
s might be ſecure from Pi/o and his ſoldiers. 
But the obliging Plancius was unwilling to 
cc part with me; and ſtill indeed detains me 
here with the hope that we may return to- 


«© gether to Rome. If ever I ſhould live to 


& {ee that happy day; if ever I ſhould be 
© reſtored to my Terextia, to my children, 
« and to myſelf, I ſhall think all the tender 
« ſolicitudes we have ſuffered, during this ſad 
« ſeparation, abundantly repaid. 


3 M | Nothing 
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Book IX 


Y-R. 695. © providing ſufficiently either for his dignity or the reſtitution of his eſtate ; 


Nothing can exceed the affection and 
% hamanity of Piſo's behaviour towards eve- 
". Ine us: And I wiſh he may receive 
« f:om it as much ſatisfaction as I am perſua- 
„ ded he will honour. I was far from in- 
<< tending to blame you with reſpe& to m 
brother: but it is much my deſire, eſpeci- 
ally as there are ſo few of you, that you 
* ſhould live together in the moſt perfect har- 
4 mony. I have made my acknowledg- 
ment where you defire, and acquainted 
the perſons you mention, that you had in- 
formed me of their ſervices, 
„As to the eſtate you pro to ſell; 
« alas! my dear Terentia, think well of the 
conſequence: Think what would become 
of our unhappy boy, ſhould fortune ſtill 
continue to  perſecute us. But my eyes 
* ſtream too faſt to add more: nor would I 
draw the ſame tender flood from yours. I 
will only ſay, that, if my friends ſhould not 
« deſert me, I ſhall be in no diſtreſs for mo- 
% ney : And if they ſhould, the money you 
can raiſe by the ſale of this eſtate will little 
 +*© avail. I conjure you then by all our miſ- 
- << fortunes, let us not abſolutely ruin our poor 
„boy, whois well nigh totally undone - 
dy. If we can but raiſe him above indi- 
<< gence, a moderate ſhare of good fortune 
- << and merit will be ſufficient to open his way 
to whatever elſe we can wiſh him to obtain. 
e Take care of your health, and let me know 
by an expreis how your negotiations pro- 
- 8 — R — how airs > oa) ſtand. 
My fate myſt now be ſoon determi- 
-«© ned. I tenderly ſalute my fon and daugh- 
+*© ter, and bid you all farewell“. 


* Durazzo.. Dyrrachium *, New, 26. 


P. S. I came hither not only as it is a 
tee city, and much in my intereſt, but as 
« it is ſituated likewiſe near to Italy. But, 
1 if I ſhould find any inconvenience from 
its being a town of ſuch great reſort, I 
„ ſhall remove elſewhere, give you due 
%% d ¼ d ,- 


- - 


fo that he deſires Atticus to take care to get it amended. - 


© ©. country, it w 


c Tn 
BOOK L LETTER-IX 4. + pig. 
0 » , ; - Fam. lib. 
To Terentia. xiv. Ep. 
p iii. Ed. 


I received three letters from you by the Græv. 
% hands of Ariſtocritus, and have wept over 
them, till they are almoſt defaced with my 
„tears. Ah! my Terentia, I am worn out 
„with grief: Nor do my own perſonal miſ- 

* fortunes more ſeverely torture my mind, 
<< than thoſe with which you and my children 
are oppreſſed. Unhappy: indeed as you 
© are, I am infinitely more ſo; as our com- 
* mon afflictions are attended with this ag- 
s gravating circumſtance to myſelf, that they 
are juſtly to be imputed to my imprudence 
alone. I ought, moſt undoubtedly, either 0 
* have avoided the danger by accepting the 
© commiſſion which auas offered me; or ta have 
& repelled. force by force, or bravely to have 


periſted in the attempt: Whereas nothing 


could have been more unworthy of my cha- 
<© racter, or more pregnant with miſery, than 
the ſcheme, which I have purſued. I am 
«*« overwhelmed therefore, not only with ſor- 
« row, but with. ſhame : Yes, my Terentia, 
J bluſh to reflect that I did not exert that 
« ſpirit I ought for the ſake of /o excellent a 
« wife and ſuch amiable children. The diſ- 


_ © treſs in which you are all equally involved, 


e and your own ill ſtate of health in particu- 
lar, are ever in my thoughts: As I have 
« the mortification at the ſame time to ob- 
«« ſerve, that there appear but ſlender hopes 
« of my being recalled. My enemies in truth, 
© are many; while thoſe who are jealous of me 


are almoſt innumerable : And. though they 


c found great difficulty in driving me from my 

— + be extremely 5 5 0 10 
<< prevent my return. However, as long as 
s you have any hopes that my. reſtoration 
may be effected, I will not ceaſe to co- 
operate with your endeayours for that pur- 
4 pale, leſt my weakneſs ſhould ſeem upon 
all occaſions. to fruſtrate every meaſure in 
„my favour. In the mean while my perſon 
(for which you are ſo tenderly concerned 
* is ſecure from all danger: As in truth 


am fo completely wretched, that even my 
| enemies 


Chap. ii. 


The Roman Hiſtory. 
% In the mean while, on the 281th of Oktober, eight of the Tribun 


«. jointly offered to the People a law in his favour. But Cicero was 


“ much more diſpleaſed with this, than with the law drawn up by Sex- 394 Conf. - 


&« ius: It conſiſted of three articles; the firſt of which reſtered him only ye og 
e to bis former rank, but not to his eſtate : The ſecond was only matter of ii. 20. 


« form, to indemnify the propoſers of it: The third enacted, That, if there 
e was any thing in it which was prohibited to be promulgated by any former 
e law, particularly by that of Clodius, or which involved the author of 
ce ſuch promulgation in any fine or penalty, in ſuch caſe it ſhould have no 
c effeff. Cicero was ſurprized that bis friends could be induced to propoſe 
& ſuch an att, which ſeemed to be againſt him, and to confirm that clauſe 
c of the Clodian law which made it penal to move any thing for bim: 
«© Whereas no clauſes of that kind had ever been regarded, or thought 


«enemies themſelves muſt wiſh, in mere ma- 


< lice, to preſerve my life. Nevertheleſs, I 
& ſhall not fail to obſerve the caution you 


« kindly give me. 

I have ſent my acknowledgments by 
<<: Dexippus to the perſons you defired me; and 
c mentioned at the ſame time, that you had 
« informed me of their good offices. I am 
<< perfectly ſenſible of thoſe which P;/o exerts 
c towards us with ſo uncommon a zeal : As 
«© indeed it is a circumſtance which all the 


« world ſpeaks of to his honour. Heaven 


« grant that I may live to enjoy, with you 


4 and our children, the common happineſs of 


« {© valuable a relation! 


„ The only hope I have now left ariſes 
Tribanes ; and that too de- 


ona eee „„ 
< pends upon the s they e in the 
c commencement of their office : For, if they 
e ſhould poſtpone my affair, I ſhall give = 
4c all expectations of its ever being effected. 


4 Accordingly I have diſpatched 4riftocritus, 
<< that you may ſend me immediate notice of 


<c the firſt meaſure they ſhall purſue, together 
< with. the general plan upon which they 
6 er to conduct themſelves: I have 
cc Ji 


ewiſe ordered Dexippus to return to me 


« ith all expedition, and have written to my 
t brother to requeſt he would give me fre- 
« quent information in what manner affairs 
proceed. It is with a view of receiving the 
« earlieſt intelligence from Rome, that I con- 
« tinue at Dyrrachium : A place where I can 
© remain in perfect ſecurity, as I have upon 
« all occafions diſtinguiſhed this city by my 
tt particulay patronage. However, as ſoon 


«« as I ſhall receive intimation that my enemies 


are approaching, it is my reſolution to re- 
« tire into Epirus. 

In anſwer to your tender propoſal of ac- 
% companying me in my exile, I rather chuſe 
% you ſhould continue in Rome As I am 


« ſenſible it is upon you that the principal. 


«© burden of my affairs muſt reſt, If your 
«c generous negotiation ſhould ſucceed, my 
„return will prevent the neceſſity of that 
&« journey : If otherwiſe --- but I need not add 
« the reſt. The next letter I ſhall receive 
from you, or at moſt the ſubſequent one, 


* will determine me in what manner to act. 


In the mean time I deſire you would give 


me a full and faithful information how 
* things go on: Though indeed I have now 
more "reaſon to expect the final reſult of 


* this affair, than an account of its progreſs. 

« Take care of your health, I conjure you ; 
« aſſuring yourſelf that you are, as you ever 
<< have been, the object of my fondeſt wiſhes. 


Farewell, my dear Terentia / I ſee you ſo 


« ſtrongly before me whilſt I am writing, that 
J am utterly ſpent with the tears . have 
« ſhed. Once more, farewell.“ 

, Dyrrachium, Now: 30. 


IV. B. About eleven years after Cicere's. 


return home, and when he was ſixty-one years 
of age, he repudiated this f excellent, this 
1 beloved wife, the object of his fondeff 
wiſhes, on the pretence of her being peeviſh 
and expenſive, and married a pretty youn 
Baan with a good fortune, to whom be had 

ee „ See Midd. Vol. II” 
p. 148. 2 
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V. R. 695. cc to have ny ſpecial force, but fell of courſe when the laws themſelves 
a 


— 


Ad Att. 


Ai. 23. 


id. 22. 


XIV. 


| | The Roman Hiftory, Book IX. 
% were repealed : He obſerves, that it was an ugly precedent for the ſucceed- | 


ing Tribunes, if they ſhould happen to have any ſcruples ; and that Clodius © 
« had already taken the advantage of it, when, in a ſpeech to the People, on 


nde third of November, be declared that this aft of the Tribunes was a pro- 


« per leſſon to their ſucceſſors, to let them ſee how far their power extended. 
« He defires Atticus therefore to find out who was the contriver of it, and 
« how Ninnius and the reſt came to be ſo much overſeen as not to be aware of 
« the conſequences of it. | | 

* The moſt probable ſolution of it is, that theſe Tribunes hoped to 


& carry their point with leſs difficulty, by paying this deference to Clo- 


« dius's law, the validity of which was acknowledged by Cato, and [everal 


others of the principal Citizens; and they were induced to make this 


« pulh for it, before they quitted their office, from a perſuaſion, that, if 
« Cicero was once reſtored on any terms, or with what reſtrictions ſo- 
ever, the reſt would follow of courſe ; and that the recovery of his 


_ ©. dignity would neceffarily draw after it every thing elſe that was wanted; 


© Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible of it himſelf on ſecond thoughts, as 
« he intimates in the concluſion of his letter: 1/hould be ſorry, ſays he, to 
% have the new Tribunes inſert ſuch a clauſe in their law ; yet let them inſert 
e what they pleaſe, if it will but paſs, ani call me home, T ſhall be content 
« with it. LE SE Ld Lf © 64740 

<« In this ſuſpenſe of his affairs at Rome, the troops which Piſo had 
<< prepared for his government of Macedonia, began to arrive in great 
«© numbers at 7. beſſalonics. This greatly alarmed him, and made him 


& refolve to quit the place without delay: And, as it was not adviſeable 


© to move farther from T7taly, he ventured to come ſtill nearer, and 
turned back again to Dyrrachiam : For though 'this was within "the 
« diſtance forbidden to him by law, yet he had no reaſon to apprehend 


any danger in a town particularly devoted to him, and which had al- 


« ways been under bis ſpecial patronage and proteftion. He came thither 
“ on the twenty-fifth of November, and gave notice of his removal to his 
« friends at Rome, by letters of the ſame date, begun at Theſſalonica and 


&« finiſhed at Dyrrachium : Which ſhews the great hafte which he thought 


"uM neceflary in making this ſudden change his quarters. Here he re- 


« ceived another piece of news, which difpleafed him ; that, with the 
« conſent and aſſiſtance of his managers at Rome (and particularly of 
« Atticus) the provinces of the Confuls -eleft bad been fm bel with money 
« and troops by a decree of the Senate; *provifions which had never before 
been made until the entrance of che Conſuls into office.“ This 
diſturbed him extremely, fearing leſt the Tribunes elect, who had all 
rofeſſed good-will to him, ſhould be offended, becauſe they had not 
n conſulted in the affair, though they ud undertuken His -eauſe, and 


| had deſired the power of furniſhing out the Conſuls, merely ta have an 


oppor· 
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opportunity of ſecuring them to his intereſt; whereas now, if the new K. R. 695: 


Conſuls had a mind to be perverſe, they might be ſo without any riſk ; 


Bet. Chr. 


but, let them be never ſo well diſpoſed, they could do nothing without the 394 Cond. 


conſent of. the Tribunes. Another inconvenience: followed from this 
meaſure, that the Senate, having broken through that reſolution which 
they had taken in his cauſe, That they would enter into nothing till his affair 
was ſettled, were now at liberty to proceed to any other bulineſs as they 
pleaſed. Cicero, nevertheleſs, in his letter to Atticus on this head, adds, 
<« It is not however to be wondered at, that my friends, who were applied 
% to, ſhould conſent to it; for it was hard for any one to declare openly 
„ againſt a motion ſo beneficial to the two Conſuls; it was hard, I ſay, 
to refuſe any thing to Lentulus, who has always been my true friend; 
« or to Metellus, who has given up his reſentments with ſuch humanity ; 
_ 8 I am apprehenſive that we have alienated the Tribunes, and cannot 

hold the Conſuls: Write me word, I deſire you, what turn this has 
* taken, and how the whole affair ſtands; and write with your uſual frank- 
*© neſs ; for I love to know the truth, though it ſhould happen to be diſ- 
„ agreeable. The tenth of December.“ | | 


But Atticus, inſtead of anſwering this letter, or rather indeed before Miad. 
he received it, having occafion to viſit his eſtate in Epirus, took his way 377: 


thither through Dyrrachium, on purpoſe to ſee Cicero, and explain to him 


in perſon the motives of their conduct. Their interview was but ſhort; 378, 479. 


and after they parted, Cicero, upon ſome new intelligence, which gave 
him frefh uneaſineſs, ſent another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 


back again: After you left me (ſays he) I received letters from Rome, Ad Att. 
from which I perceive that I muſt end my days in calamity ; and to ii. 25. 


« fpeak the truth (which you will take in good part) if there had been 


* any hopes of my return, you, who love me fo well, would never have 


left the City at fuch a conjuncture: Bur I ſay no more, left I be 
“ thought either ungrateful, or deſirous to involve my friends too in my 
% ruin. One thing I beg; that you would not fail, as you have given 
* your word, to come to me, wherever I ſhall happen to be, before the 
« firſt of Fanuary.” | | Se 5 aug; 
While he was thus perplexing himſelf with perpetual fears and ſuſpi- 
cions, his cauſe was proceeding very proſperouſly at Rome, and feemed to 


be in fuch a train, that it could not be obſtructed much longer: For the 


new Magiſtrates, who were coming on with the new year, were all, ex- 


cept the Prætor Appius, ſuppoſed to be his friends; while his enemy Clo- + 


dius was ſoon to refign his office, on which the greateſt part of his power 
depended : Clodius was ſenſible himſelf of the daily decay of his credit, 
through the ſuperior influence of Pompey, who had drawn Cæſar away 
from Nita, and forced even Gabinius to deſert him: ſo that, out of rage 
and deſpair, and the deſire of ave. himſelf on theſe new and more 
powerful enemies, he would willingly have dropt the purſuit. of Cicere 

| or 


x 
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V. R. 65. or conſented even to recall him, if he could have perſuaded: Ciceros 
friends and the Senate to join their forces with him againſt the Trium 
Pro Dom. virate. For this end he produced Bibulus and the other Augurs in an 
16. Afembly of the People, and demanded of them, whether it was not unlawful 
to tranſatt any public buſineſs, when any of them were taking the Auſpices ? 

To which they all anſwered in the affirmative. Then be aſked Bibulus, 

whetber he was not actually obſerving the heavens as often as any of Caſar's 

laws were propoſed to the People ? To which he anſwered in the affirmative : 
But, being produced a ſecond time by the Prætor Appius, he added, that 
he took the Auſpices alſo, in the ſame manner, at the time when Clodius's act 

of adoption was confirmed by the People: But Clodius, while he gratified 
his preſent revenge, little regarded how much it turned againſt himſelf; . 
but inſiſted, that all Cæſar's alis ought to be annulled by the Senate, as be- 
ing. contrary. to the Auſpices; and on that condition declared publicly, that be. 
| ps wauld bring back Cicero, the guardian of the City, on his own, 
JJ ann bar. thor mitt locks ad a od bas myalc. £2 
-In-+the:ſame-fit of revenge he fell upon the Conſul Gabinius ; and in 
Pro Dom. an Aſſembly of the People, which he called for that purpoſe, with his, 
47» 48. pad veiled, and a little altar and fire before him, conſecrated his whole 
_ i: eftate.. This had been ſometimes; done 0 traiterous Citizens; and, 
when legally performed, had the effect of a confiſcation, by making the 
plwKwʒace and effects ever after ſacred and public: But in the preſent caſe it 
was conſidered only as an act of madneſs ; and the Tribune Ninnius, in 
ridicule of it, conſecrated Clodiuss eſtate in the ſame form and manner 
that, whatever efficacy was aſcribed to the one, the other might juſtly 
challenge the ſame. „ l SEL TON a 

Midd. p. All the ten new Tribunes had ſolemnly promiſed, to ſerve. Cicero; yet 
382-388. Clodius found means to corrupt two of them, S. Attilius Serranus, and Nume-, 
' rius Quinttius Gracchus, by whoſe. help he was enabled ftill to make head, 
againſt Cicero's party, and retard his reſtoration ſome time longer : But 

Piſo and Gabinius, perceiving the ſcene to be opening apace in his favour, , 
and his return to be unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his way, 
and retire to their ſeveral governments : So that they both left Rome, with, 

the expiration of their year; and Piſo ſet out for Macedonia, Gabinius for 


V. R. 696. 5 5 the firſt of January, the new Conſul Lentulus, after the ceremony 
peng. of his inauguration, and his firſt duty paid, as uſual, to religion, entered 
adQuir. g. directly into Cicero's affairs, and moved the Senate for his reſtoration, f 

While his collegue Metellus declared, with much ſeeming candour, that, 

Pro Sext. ;hoygh, Cicero and be had been enemies, on account of their different ſenti- 
PT ments. in politics, yet he would give up bis reſentment to the authority of 
the Fathers, and the intereſs of the Republic. Upon which, L. Cotta, a 

- . "perſon of Conſular and Cenſorian rank, being aſked his opinion firſt, ſaid, 

bid. 34 2 That nothing had been done againſt Cicero agreeably to right, or law, 
x . * ate 2 >" or 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory, '. (048 
'& or the cuſtom of their anceſtors : That 20 Citizen could be driven out 8 
&« -of the City without a trial, and that the People could not condemn, 356. 
„ nor even try a man capitally, but in an Aſſembly of their Centuries : 395 Cons. 
„ That the whole was the effect of violence, turbulent times, and an 


ce oppreſſed Republic: That, in ſo ſtrange a revolution and confuſion of 
cc 


| ings, Cicero had only ſtept aſide, to provide for his future tranquil- # 
“ lity, by declining the impending ſtorm ; and, ſince he had freed the | 2» þ 
% Republic from no leſs danger by his abſence than he had done before 


ce by his preſence, that he ought not only to be reſtored, but to be adorned 
„ with new honours: That what his mad enemy had publiſhed againſt 
„ him was drawn ſo abſurdly, both in words and ſentiments, that, if it 
* had been enacted in proper form, it could never obtain the force of a 
« law: That, ſince Cicero therefore was expelled by no law, he could 
not want a law to reſtore him, but ought to be recalled by a vote of the 
<< Senate. Pompey, who ſpoke next, having highly applauded 
what Cotta had ſaid, added, © That, for the ſake of Ciceros future quiet, 
“ and to prevent all farther trouble from the ſame quarter, it was his 
„ opinion, that the People ſhould have a ſhare in conferring that grace, 
and their conſent be joined to the authority of the Senate.” After 
many others had ſpoken likewiſe with great warmth in the defence and 
Praiſe of Cicero, they all came unanimouſly into Pompey's opinion, and 
were procceding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus, the Tribune, 
roſe up and put a ſtop to it; not flatly interpoſing his negative, for he | x 
had not the aſſurance to do that, againſt ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity of the ( 
Senate, bur deſiring only a night's time to conſider of it. This unex- i 
pected interruption incenſed the whole Aſſembly ; ſome reproached, others | 
entreated him; and his father-in-law Oppius threw himſelf at his feet, to 
move him to deſiſt : But all they could get from him, was a. promiſe 
to give way to a decree the next morning; upon which they broke up. 
But the Tribune, ſays Cicero, employed the night, nat, as people fancied be Poſt Red. 
would, in giving back the money which be had taken, but in making à ad Wir. 5- p 
better bargain, and doubling his price; for the next — being grown | 
more hardy, he abſolutely prohibited the Senate from proceeding to any act. at 
This conduct of Serranus ſurprized Cicero's friends, being not only per- Wi 
fidious, and contrary to his engagements, but highly ungrateful to G- F; 
om who, in his Conſulſhip, had been his ſpecial encourager and bene- Ibid. 12 
actor. : | i rs BOY | | 
The Senate, however, though hindered at preſent from paſling their |. _ 1 
decree, were too well united, and 00 ſtrongly ſupported, to be baffled S 4M 5 1 
longer by the artifices of Clodius; and having reſolved to propound a bl 
law to the People for Ciceros reſtoration, they appointed the twenty- Pro Sexy, It 
ſecond of the month for the promulgation of it. When the day came, 35 365-37» 1 
Fabricius, one of Ciceros Tribunes, marched out with a ſtrong guard, : 6! 
This ſeems to be a ftrange plea for Cicero, who had pur Citizens to death without pu . 1 
N | a A ore 2 
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Y.R. 696. before it was light, to get poſſeſſion of the Raſtra: But Clodius was too 


56 


early for him; and having ſeized all the poſts and avenues of the Forum, 


2395 Conf. was prepared to give him a warm reception: He had purchaſed ſome gla- 


diators for the ſhews of his Adileſbip, to which he was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of his brother Appius; and with theſe well armed, 


at the head of his ſlaves and dependents, he attacked Fabricius, killed ſe- 
veral of his followers, wounded many more, and drove him quite out of 


the place; and happening to fall in at the ſame time with Ciſpius, another 
Tribune, who was coming to the aid of bis collegue, be repulſed him alſo with 
a great ſlaughter. The gladiators,. heated with this taſte of blood, opened 


. their way on all fides with their ſwords in queſt of Quintus Cicero, whom 


they met with at laſt, and would certainly have murdered, if, by the advan- 
tage of the confuſion and darkneſs, be had not bid himſelf under the bodies 
of his flaves and freedmen, who' were killed around him, where he lay con- 
cealed till the fray was over. The Tribune Sextius was treated ſtill more. 
roughly: For, being particularly purſued and marked out for dęſtruction, be 
was ſo deſperately wounded as to be left for dead upon the ſpot ; and eſcaped 
death, only by feigning it: But while he lay in that condition, ſuppoſed to 
be killed, Cladius reflecting that the murder of a Tribune, whote perſon 
was ſacred, would raiſe ſuch a ſtorm as might occaſion his ruin, zook a ſud- 
den reſolution to kill one of his own Tribunes, in order to charge it upon his 
adverſaries, and to balance the account by 'making both files equally - 


' _ m0xius. The victim doomed to this ſacrifice was Numerius Quinctius, an 


obſcure feilow, raiſed to this dignity by the caprice of the multitude, 


| who, to make himſelf the more popular, had afſumed the furname of 


Gracebus But' the crafty clown, ſays Cicero, having $0 ſome hint of the 
defien, and finding that his blood was to wipe off the odiuns of Sextius's 
murder, diſguiſed himſelf preſently in the habit of a muletier, the ſame in which 
be came to Rome, and with a baſket upon his bead, while ſome were calling 


ent for Numerius, others for Quinctius, paſſed undiſcovered by the confuſion 


of "the two names: But he continued in this danger till Sextius was known 10 
be alive. According to the account of this * tragedy, the Tiber and 
all the common ſewers were filled with dead bodies, and the Blood wipeg, 
with ſpunges in the Forum, where ſuch heaps of flain had never before beet 
feen but in the civil diſſentions of Cinna and Octavius. b 


Fro M. Clodius, fluſhed with this victory, ſet fire with his own hands to the Tem- | 
27. 
Parad. 4. 


ple of the Nymphs, where the books of the Cenſors and the public regiſters of 


DeHaruſp. be City werr kept, "which were all conſumed with the fabric itſelf. He 


„ 


_ Reſp. 27. then attacked the houſes of Milo the Tribune, and Cæcilius the Pretor, 


with fire and fword ; but was repulſed in both attempts with loſs : Milo 
took ſeveral of Appius q gladiators priſoners, who, being brought before 


Pro ext. the Senate, made a confeſſion of what they knew, and were ſent to jail ; 
39 · 


zur <vere” preſently releaſed by Serranus. Upon theſe outrages, Milo 
impeached. Clodius in form, for the violation of the public peace: But 5 1 
TS 55 3 . GE Conſul 
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and the Tribune Serranus, reſolved to prevent any proceſs upon it; and by pro Sert. 
their edifts prohibited either the criminal himſelf to appear, or any one to cite 41. 
him. Their pretence was, that tbe Quæſtors were not yet choſen, whoſe office it 
was to make the allotment of the Judges, while they themſelves kept back the ti 
elefion, and were puſhing Clodius at the ſame time into the Adileſbip; 4 
which would ſcreen him of courſe for one year from any proſecution. ; 
Milo, therefore, finding it impracticable to bring him to juſtice in the 
legal method, reſolved to oppoſe force to force, and for this end purchaſed : 
a band of gladiators, with which he had daily ſkirmiſhes with him in the f 
ſtreets. It was much to his honour (ſays Cicero ridiculouſly enough) that 
he bought gladiators for the defence of the Republic, whoſe preſervation de- 4} 
pended upon MINE. ?. . | 
; 
4 
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This obſtruction given to Czcero's return made the Senate only the more | 
reſolute to affect it: They paſſed a ſecond vote, therefore, that no other Poſt Red. 
buſineſs ſhould be done till it was carried; and to prevent all further tumults, * i 
and inſults upon the Magiſtrates, ordered the Conſuls to ſummon all the Ibid. 9. 10 
people of Italy, who wiſhed well to the State, to come to the affiſtance and ou —_ 1 
defence of Cicero. This drew a vaſt concourſe to Rome from all parts o ß | 7 
Italy, where there was not a corporate town of any note, which did not | ro 
teſtify its reſpect to Cicero by ſome public act or monument. Pompey was 
at Capua, acting as chief Magiſtrate of his new colony, where he preſided in poſt Red. 4; 
perſon at their making @ decree to Cicero's honour, and took the trouble likewiſe in Sen. 11. '. 
of 2 all the other colonies and chief towns in thoſe parts, to appoint them * o Dom, 4 
0 


no * r wp 


” 
po 


r 
2. 


* day of general rendezvous at Rome, to aſſiſt at the pomulgation of the _ | | i 
W. RJ, | | fl 

Lentulus, at the ſame time, was entertaining the City with ſhews and = 
ſtage-plays, in order to keep the People in good humour, whom he had th 
called from their private affairs in the country to attend the public buſi- [i 
neſs. The ſhews were exhibited in Pompey's' Theatre, while the Senate, for 4 
the convenience of being near them, was held in he adjoining. temple of Ho- i 
nour and Virtue, built by Marius ont of the Cimbric ſpoils, and called, for i 
that reaſon Marius's monument: Here, according to Cicero's dream“ a decree Pro sert. | | 
now paſſed in proper form for his reſtoration; when, under the joint influence 5® 36. : 50 
of thoſe deities, Honour, lays he, was done to Virtue ,, and the monument of ä 


„ Honori ſummo Mileni noſtro nuper fuit, 


quod gladiatoribus emptis Reipub. cauſa 
Klute noſtra continebatur, omnes P. 
Chen conatus furoreſque compreſſit. 


i. I: * * 


2 Ser i at the time of his flight, being 
lodged in the villa of a friend, had a morning- 
dream; which; when lie awaked, (about eight 
o clock) he told to thoſe about him: That, as 
ic he feemetl to be wandering diſconſdlate in 


Vol. III. | OT 


De 


« a lonely place; C. Marius, with his faſces 


„ wreathed with laurel, accoſted him, and 


« demanded why he was ſo melancholy; 
«© and when he anſwered, that he was driven 


out of his country by violence, Marivs 


took him by the hand, and, bidding him 
« be of 
tor to conduct him into his momument, 
cc. telling him that there he ſhould find ſafe 
«'ty.” De Di vin. i. 28. | 7 
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courage, ordered the-next Lic- 
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Y.R.696. Marius, the preſerver of the empire, gave fafety to his country-man, the de- 


56. fender of it. | | 
395 Conf, Clodius had ſtill the courage and addreſs to hinder this decree of the 
Senate from paſſing into a law: He took all occaſions of haranguing the 
multitude againſt it, and uſed to demand of them aloud, whether they 
would have Cicero reſtored or not, upon which his mercenaries, ſays 


| Pro Sext. Cicero, anſwering with low feeble voices [ ſemivivis vocibus] in the ne- 


$9» ative, he inſtantly declared the propoſal to be rejected by Roman 

People. But the Senate, aſhamed to ſee themſelves thus' baffled, reſolved 
Midd. p. to take ſuch meaſures in the ſupport of their decrees, that it ſhould not 
293. be poſſible to defeat them. Lentulus therefore ſummoned them into the 
Poſt Red. Capitol on the twenty-fifth of May; where Pompey began the debate, 


in Sen. 10. and renewed the motion for recalling Cicero; and in a grave and ela- 


Pro Sext, borate ſpeech, which he had prepared in writing, and delivered from 

63: his notes, gave him the. honour of having ſaved bis Country. All the 

leading men of the Senate ſpoke after him to the ſame effect; but the 

| Conſul Metellus, notwithſtanding his promiſes, had been acting hitherto 

a double part; and was all along the chief encourager and ſupporter of 

Clodius : When Servilius, therefore, a Conſular, who had been honoured 

with a. Triumph and the Cenſorſhip, roſe up, he addreſſed himſelf to his 

kinſman Mezellys, and, having laid before him the glorious acts of his an- 

ceſtors, together with the excellent conduct and unhappy fate of his bro- 

ther Celer, Ciceros friend, ſuppoſed to have been 0 4 50 by his wife, (the 

ſiſter of Clodius) preſſed him ſo earneſtly, and in ſuch moving terms, to 

Thid. 62. concur with the Senate in their preſent meaſures, ibat be could not bold out 

any longer, but, with tears in his eyes, gave himſelf up to Servilius, and 

profeſſed all future ſervices to Cicero; in which he proved very ſincere, 

Poſt Red. and from this moment aſſiſted his collegue in promoting Cicero's reſtoration: 

in Sen. 10. Fg that in a very full bouſe of 417 Senators, when all the Magiſtrates were 

preſent, the decree paſſed without one diſſenting voice but Clodius's. | It is pro- 

bable that the two Tribunes, who had hitherto been Cicero's enemies, were 

induced, by Metellus's change of conduct, to ceaſe their oppoſition, and 
acquieſce. ; | "6 176 


Id.. The Conſul Lentulus. aſſembled the Senate again he next day, to 


393 concert fome effectual method for preventing al her oppoſition, and 

tting the decree enacted into a law : But, before they met, he called the 

People to the Raſtra, where all the principal Senators in their turns re- 
peated the ſubſtance of what they had ſaid before in the Senate, in ord 

Poſt. Red. to prepare them for the buſineſs of the day: Pompey particularly exerted 

at ir. 7. himſelf in the praiſe of Cicero; declaring, That the Republic owed. its pre- 

Fervation to bim, and that their common ſafety was connected with bis; ex- 

horting them to defend and ſupport the decree of the Senate, the quiet of the 

City, and the fortunes of a man who had deſerved ſo well of them: That this 

was the general aice of THE SENATE; of THE KNIGHTS; of all Italy; 


Chap. ii. De Roman Hitory. 459 
and, laſtly, that it was his own earneſt and ſpecial requeſt to them, which be not YR 7 
only deſired, but implored them to grant. | pk 

When the Senate afterwards met, they proceeded to ſeveral new and vi- 395. Conf. 
gorous votes, to facilitate the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 
Firſt, That no Magiſtrate ſhould preſume to take the auſpices, ſo as to diſturb Pro Sext. 

_ the Aſſembly of the People, when Cicero's cauſe was to come before them: And 0 61. 

| that if any one attempted it, he ſhould be treated as a public enemy. 

.. i Secondly, That, if, through any violence or obſtruttion, the law was not 

Suffered to paſs, Cicero ſhould then be at liberty to return without any farther 
authority. 1 7 1 

Thirdly, That public thanks ſhould be given to all the people of Italy who 
came to Rome for Cicero's defence, and that they ſhould be aefired to come again 

on the day when the ſuffrages of the People were to be taken. | 

Fourthly, That thanks ſhould be given likewiſe to all the ſtates and cities which 
had received and entertained Cicero; and that the care of his perſon ſhould be 

recommended to all foreign nations in alliance with them ; and that the Roman 

generals, and all who had commanded abroad, ſhould be ordered to protect his 

r n | 4 

The law, now prepared for Cicero's reſtoration, was to be offered to the Midd. p. 

ſuffrages of the Centuries; where a decree of the Senate was previouſly neceſſa- 98. 
ry to make the act valid: In the preſent caſe there ſeem to have been four 
or five ſeveral decrees provided at different times, which had all been fru- 
ſtrated by the intrigues of Clodius and his friends; but theſe laſt votes proved 

effectual; Clodius being left ſingle in the oppoſition after Metellus dropt 
him; for even his brother Appius choſe to be quiet: [Nevertheleſs it was 
above two months from the laſt decree before Cicero's friends could bring 

the affair to a general vote, which they effected at laſt an ihe fourth of 
Auguſt. The Aſſembly was held in the field of Mars, for the more conve- 
nient reception of a great multitude, and Cicero, after ſixteen months exile, 
was recalled by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the Centuries. . 

This, ſays Ciceros Engliſh Hiſtorian *, was one of the laſt genuine * Mia. 
« acts of FrEt Rome; one of the laſt efforts of PuBLic LIBER, P. 397+ 
<« exerting itſelf to do honour to its patron and defender : for the union 
* of the Triumvirate had already given it a dangerous wound: and the 

« difſenſion, which not long after enſued, entirely deſtroyed it.” By 
which words it would ſeem, that, in the: Hiſtorian's opinion, the Trium- 
viral League did not deſtroy Public Liberty; or, at leaſt, that Rome, even 
under the domination of the Triumvirs, was ſometimes free; ſeeing it was 

free when the People recalled Cicero from baniſhment; though it had been 

enſlaved the year before, when, under the domination of the ſame Trium- 

virate, the People baniſhed him: For in the midſt of all his joy, on his re- 
turn home, be could not belp grieving, he ſays, within himſelf to refle that a 
City, ſo grateful to the defender of its liberty, had been ſo miſerably enſlaved and 
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One cannot help pauſing a while, ſays the ſame hiſtorian * a little before, 

“ 70 reflect on the GREAT IDEA which theſe facts imprint of the character 
and dignity of Cicero; to fee ſo vaſt. an empire in ſuch a ferment on 
* his account, as to poſtpone all their concerns and intereſts, for many 


& s months ſucceſſively, to the Safety of a fingle Senator, who had no other 
* means of ei the zeal, or engaging the affections of his Citizens, 


Poſt. Red. 
in Sen. 3, 


but the genuine force of his perſonal virtues, and the merit of his emi- 
4 nent ſervices: As if the Republic itfelf could not ſtand without him, 
but muſt fall into ruin, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed; whilſt 
ce the greateſt monarchs on earth, who had any affairs with the People of 
Rome were looking on, to expect the event, unable to procure any an- 
« {wer or regard to what they were ſoliciting, till this a r was decided. 
% Ptolemy, the King of Ægypt, was particularly affected by it, who, being 


. < driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome about this time, to beg help 


« and protection againſt his rebellious ſubjects; but, though he was 
« lodged in Pompey's houſe, it was not poſſible for him to get an audience, 
„ „e 7 
Now, with regard to this unavoidable pauſe, and the GREAT 1DEA on 
which the hiſtorian reflects, I ſhall once more refer the reader to the paſ. 
fage above tranſcribed from Mr. Bayle*. Moſt certainly this ſhining piece of 
oratory 1 rien de ſolide. The fact was plainly this: The fame Triumvuirs, 
who, to puniſh Ciceros incontinence of pes x him up to the fury 
of the enemy, and fuffered him to be baniſhed, did now call him home 
again to puniſh the inſolence of Cladius, who affected an independency on 
thoſe who had hitherto been his ſupp ort. 
If there be any thing in the tranſaction which ſhould excite wonder, it is, 


that à man of ſuch rare talents and tranſcendent merit as our 8 . Con- 
& 


fular, who is ſuppaſed to have been moft unjuſtly baniſhed for well-doing, 


* 


_ could not, by the ſolicitation of alf his friends, obtain a 7g gration, even 


after his cauſe was favoured by the Triumvirs, the two Con/uls, the whole 


| Senate, and eight of the Fribunes, until, through the influence of all theſe, 


as were ſufficient to outvotEthoſe who refided in the City an 


Ad Att. 


Mi, 26. 


Ibid. iv. 1. 


fach multitudes of voters flocked to Rome from the remote gore f Haly. 
bourtood : $0 that, according jo what is ſaid by che hiſtorian himfelfjn any 
other part of his work, it was inpolſb le to know, whether the aft in Cicero g 
favour bad paſſed regularly by the gemume ſuffrage of the People. Vid. Midd. 
Vol?L*p. 23; ng VIe. faprt e 


— 


Cicers had refolyed to conte home, in virtue of the Senate's decree, 
whether the lam had paſſed or not; but perceiving, from the accounts. 
of all his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, he embarked 
VVVVVVVVTVVCCCFCTCC it was enqfted, 
and landed the next day at *Brundufiam, where he found his daughter 


Tullia already arrived to receive him. He took up his quarters again 


with his old hoſt Lenius Flaccus, and here in four days he received 
S : : S £5-+ | i 7 


Chap. ii. 782, Romain hl ©: 461 


from Rome the welcome news, that the law was actually ratified by the V. R. 696. 
People, with an incredible zeal and unanimity of all the Centuries. This Pef. 585 
obliged him to purſue his journey without delay. The fame of his land- 395 Conf. 
ing, and progreſs towards the City, drew infinite multitudes from all parts 
to ſee him as he paſſed, and congratulate him on his return: So that the In Piſ. 22. 
whole road was but one continued ſtreet from Brunduſium to Rome, lined on 1 
both ſides with crowds of men, women, and children; nor was there a Pro 9 
præfecture, town, or colony, through 1taly, which did not decree him ſta- 63. 
tues, or public honours, and ſend a deputation of their principal members 
to pay him their compliments: That it was rather leſs than the truth, as 
Plutarch ſays, what Cicero himſelf tells us, that all Italy brought him back 
upon its ſhoulders. [Nor can this appear in any degree wonderful, if we 
conſider, that, when Conſul, he had, in Pompey's opinion, preſerved not 
only the Roman empire, but, the whole globe of the earth *. | | 
| Phe modern hiſtorian, ſo often cited above, tells us, that © Cicero's re- Midd. p. 
« turn was truly, what he himſelf calls it, the beginning of a New Lies to #*** 
c him; which was to be governed by new maxims, and a new kind of policy, 
« yet ſo as not to forfeit his ol p CHAaRacTER, He had been made to feel in 
« what hands the weight of power lay, and what little dependance was to 
"2B laced on the help and ſupport of his ariſtocratical friends: Pompey 
« ſerved him on this important occaſion very ſincerely, and with the 
« concurrence alſo of Cz/ar, ſo as to make it a point of gratitude, as well 
« as prudence, to be more obſervant of them than he had hitherto been: 
« The Senate, on the other hand, with the Magiſtrates, and the honeſt of 
« all ranks, were zealous in his cauſe; and the Conſul Lentulus, above 
& all, ſeemed to make it the ſole end and glory of his adminiſtration. The Poſt. Red. 
« uncommon conſent of oppoſite parties in promoting his reſtoration drew en. 4. 
« upon him à variety of Ef. Nes which muſt needs often claſh and interfere pre Planc. 
ec with each other, and which it was his part ſtill to manage ſo, as to make 3. 
« them conſiſtent with his honour, his private and his public duty: Theſe 
« were to be the ſprings and motives of his xREW LIE, the hinges on which 
« his future conduct was to turn; and to do juſtice ſeverally to them all, 
« and aſſign to each it: proper weight and meaſure of influence, required his 
« utmoſt ſkill and addreſs.” | 7 | a 
Another ingenious writer deſcribes, in colours ſomewhat leſs favourable, on 
the new LIFE which Cicero entered upon at this time. 1 
<« It was the caſe of this great man, as of many others, that his glory 
4 would have been brighter, if his life had been . Had he died 
« immediately after his Conſulſhip, no ſtain had remained n his 
« memory. 54 t cannot be concealed, that his ſucceſs elated him too 
« much, and that he expected, on quitting his office, to be the ſoul of the 


Pompeium adduxi in eam voluntatem, verbis hujus mihi ſalutem imperii, atque orbis 


® - 


ut in Senatu, non ſemel ſed ſæpe, multis-que terrarum adjudicarit. 4% Att. lib. i. Eg. 19. 
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V. R. 696. * public deliberations, and to govern by the State his counſels. His baniſh- 
Ber. * 4 ment dejected him entirely; and his return did not reinſtate him in that 
39 1 el. « ariſtocratical conſtancy, by which he had acquired ſo much honour. He 
— « was reduced to ſubmit to the yoke, make his court for a while to Pompey, 
* and then become the ſlave of Cz/ar.” | | 
Of the court which he paid to Pompey, we have a ſpecimen in his ſpeech 
to the People on the fixth of September, two days after his return home. 
On the 5th he had, in the Senate, profeſſed his obligations to that 
' auguſt Aſſembly in general, and to each Magiſtrate by name. The number 
Midd.qoz. of his private friends was too great to make it poſſible for bim to enumerate or 
thank ibem all, ſo that be confined himſelf to the Magiſtrates, with exception on- 
Poſt. Red. ly to Pompey, whom, for the eminence of his character, though at pre- 
in Sen. 12. ſent only a private man, he took care to diſtinguiſh by a perſonal addreſs 
and compliment. But as Lentulus was the firſt in office, and had ſerved . 
him with the greateſt affection, ſo he gives him the firſt ſhare of bis praiſe ;, 
and, in the overflowing of his gratitude, tiles him the parent and the god 
Ibid. 44 of bis. life and fortunes. | 3 
The next day he paid his thanks to the People in a ſpeech from the Ro/- 
tra, where he celebrated the particular merits and ſervices of his principal 
friends, eſpecially of Pompey, whom he declares to be the greateſt man for 
virtue, wiſdom, glory, who was then living, or had lived, or ever would live; 
and that it was but barely poſſible, ſcarce lawful, for one man to owe to another 
fo much, as on this occaſion, be owed to bim | . 


| Midd.p. © This affair being happily over, the Senate had leiſure again to attend to 
105. public buſineſs; and there was now a caſe before them of a very urgent 


nature, which required a preſent remedy ; an unuſual ſcarcity of corn and 
proviſions in the City, which had been greatly increaſed by the late con- 
courſe of people from all parts of Itahy on Ciceros account, and was now 

felt very ſeverely by the poorer ſort, who began to grow clamorous. 

Pro Dom. Cladius, to create freſh trouble to Cicero, charged the calamity. to his 
5 6. ſcore, and employed a number of young fellows to run all night about 
the ſtreets, and make a lamentable outcry for bread, calling up Cicers 

to relieve them from the famine to which he had reduced them. Metellus 

having ſummoned the Senate to the Temple of Concord, Clodius's mob 
crouded thither; but happening to meet with Metellus in the way, 
they preſently attacked him with volleys of ſtones, and the Conſul was 

0 3 For the greater ſecurity, he immediately adiourned the Senate 
into the Capitol. The leaders of this rabble were M. Lollius and M. 
Sergius; the firſt had, in Clodius's Tribunate, undertaken the taſk of 


* 2 


J) be 
fuerunt, erunt, r ſapientia ac vix fas eſt. Poſt Red. ad Quir. 7. 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiftory, 463 | 
But Clodius, encouraged by this hopeful beginning, put himſelf at their Y. R. 696. | 
head in perſon, and Dad the — 120 the Covitol, in order to diſ- ** - _—_ 

turb their debates, and hinder their providing any relief for the preſent 395 Conf. 
evil. But the People themſelves, ſeeing through his deſign, were ſo | 
provoked at it, that they turned univerſally againſt him, and drove him out | 
of the. field with all his mercenaries ; when, perceiving that Cicero was not | 
preſent in the Senate, they called out upon him by name, with one voice, and Midd. p. if 
would not be quieted till he came in perſon to undertake their cauſe, and pro- 97. 403. 
Poſe ſome expedient for their relief. He bad kept his houſe all that day, and re- Fre Dom. | 
ſolved to do ſo, till be ſaw the iſſue of the tumult z but when he underſtood * © ** | i 
that the mob was repulſed and diſperſed, and that his preſence was uni verſally | ft 
required, by the Conſuls, the Senate, and the whole People, he came to the , je 
Senate-houſe in the midſt of their debates, and, being preſently aſked bis Ibid. 7. i 
opinion, propoſed, that Pompey ſhould be engaged to undertake the pro- Ad Att. | 4 
vince of reſtoring plenty to the City; and that, to enable him to do it effectual- ; 
ly, be ſhould be inveſted with an abſolute power over all the public ftores and 1 
corn- rents of the empire. The motion was readily accepted, and a vote | . 
immediately paſſed, that a law for that purpoſe ſhould be offered to the Ibid. | 
People. Except Meſſala and Afranius, all the Conſular Senators were | | 
_ abſent : They pretended to be afraid of the mob; but the real cauſe : | 
was their unwillingneſs to concur in granting this commiſſion to Pompey. 1 
The Conſuls carried the decree with them into the Raſtra, and read it to 
the People; who, on the mention of Ciceros name in which it was 
drawn, gave an univerſal ſnout of applauſe; upon which, at the de- 
ſire of all the Magiſtrates, Cicero made a ſpeech to them, ſetting forth 
the reaſons and neceſſity of the decree, and giving them the hope of a 
ſpeedy relief, from the vigilance and authority of Pompey. The abſence, 
however, of the Conſular Senators, who were the principal members of 
the Houſe, occaſioned ſome cenſure: It was ſaid, that the Senate's vote 
had not been free; that it had been extorted by fear; and the very next . pro 
day a motion was made to revoke the decree : But, though all the Conſu- Dom. 4. f 
lar Senators were then preſent, the motion was unanimoully rejected; and nd Att | 
the Conſuls were ordered to draw up a law, by which the whole adminiſtra- Pro Dom. 
tion of the corn and proviſions of the Republic was granted to Pompey +: 
for five years, with a power of chuſing fifteen Lieutenants to aſſiſt him 
KEE: 

This furniſhed Clodius with freſh matter for declaiming againſt C3- wid. 2. 

cero, whom be charged with ingratitude towards the Senate, which bad al- 
ways been firm to bim, and which he now deſerted, in order to pay bis court to 
a man who had betrayed bim: Adding, that be was fo filly as not to know bid. 12. 

| bis own ſtrength and credit in the City, and how able he was to maintain bis | 

authority without the help of Pompey. Cicero defended himſelf by ſaying, 
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e Veni expectatus multis jam ſententiis diQis, rogatus ſum ſententiam; dixi Reipub. fa- 
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2 R. 696. * That they muſt not expect, now that he was reſtored, to deceive him by 


* the ſame arts whereby they had ruined him before, railing jealouſies 
395 Conſ. ** between him and Pompey; that he had ſmarted for it too ſeverely already, 


a 


Pro Dom. 


920 


Ad Att. 


iv. I. 


Crevier. 
Tom, xii. 


eto be caught again in the ſame ſnare ; that in decreeing this commiſſion 
to Pompey, he had diſcharged both his private obligation to a friend, and 
“ his public duty to the State; . that thoſe who grudged all extraordinary 
«power to Pompey, muſt grudge the vidtories, the triumphs, the acceſſion of 
* dominion and revenue, which their former grants of ibis ſort had procured 
to the empire; that the ſucceſs of thoſe ſhewed what fruit they were to ex- 


pelt from this *.” 


How extenſive an authority ſoever this law conferred on Pompey, he, or 
his creatures, were not ſatisfied with it; for Mzfius, one of the Tribunes, 
propoſed another, to give him the additional power of raiſing what money, 
fleets, and armies he thought fit; with a greater command through all the 
provinces than their proper governors had in each. Our Conſular Law, 
<« ſays Cicero, now ſeems modeſt; that of Meſſius inſufferable: Pompey declares 
« for the firſt ; all his dependants are. for the ſecond. The Conſulars exclaim 
<« with indignation againſt it: I hold my peace; and the rather as the Ponti- 
« fices have decreed nothing yet concerning my houſe *.” . : | 

Cicero does not tell us which of the two laws paſſed : But Dia, in com- 
paring the command which was given to Pompey on this occaſion, with that 
which he had in the war againſt the pirates, gives us reaſon to believe that 
it was the law of Meſſtus. 1 „ „ arty 
" Pompey named Cicero for his firſt Lieutenant, declaring that he ſhould con- 
ſider him as a ſecond ſelf, and act nothing without his advice. Cicero ac- 


Nidd. 410. cepted the employment, on condition that he might be at liberty to uſe or 
Ad. Att. 


iv. 2. 


Plut. in 


— 
. 
® 
\ . 


reſign it at pleaſure, as he found it convenient to his affairs: And he ſoon 
after quitted it to his brother, and choſe to continue in the City, where 
he had the pleaſure to ſee the end of his law effectually anſwered ; for the 
credit of Pompey's name immediately reduced the price of proviſions in the 
market; and his vigour and diligence in proſecuting the affair eſtabliſhed. 
at length a general plenty. VE. | 
Cicero was reſtored to his former dignity, but not to his. former for- 
tunes, nor was any ſatisfaction yet made to him for the ruin of his houſes 
and eſtates: A full reſtitution indeed had been decreed, but was reſerved 
to his return; which came now before the Senate to be conſidered and 
ſettled by public authority, where it met ſtill with great obſtruction. The 
chief difficulty was about his Palatin Houſe, which he valued' above 
all the reſt, and which Clodius for that reaſon had contrived: to alienate, 
as he hoped, irretrievably, by demoliſhing the fabric, and dedicating a 


. Temple upon the area to the. goddeſs LIBERTY ; where, to make his work 


© Certainly this is not the language of a domo noftra nihil adhuc Pontifices reſpon- 


| Crue Republican. - | derunt. 4d. Att. iv. 1. 


| Nos tacemus ; et eo magis, quod de 
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the more complete, he pulled down alfo the adjoining portico of Catulus *, YR: 696. 
that he might build it up anew, of the fame order with the Temple ; and * > ad | 
by blending the public with private property, and canſecrating the whole to 395 Cool. f 
religion, __ make it impoſſible to ſeparate or reſtore any part to Cicero; : 
ſince a conſecration, legally? performed, made the thing conſecrated unap- { 


plicable ever after to any private uſe. 


The affair was to be determined by the college of Prieſts, who were the Mido. | 
judges in all caſes relating to religion: For the Senate could only make a ?: +**: 1 
proviſional decree, that, if the Prieſts diſcharged the ground from the ſer- Ad Att. ' 


vice of religion, then the Conſuls ſhould take an eftimate of the damage, and © © l 
make a contratt for rebuilding the whole at the public charge, ſo as to re- | 9 
fore it to Cicero in the condition in which be left it. The Prieſts there- | : 


fore of all orders were called together on the laft of September, to hear | 
this cauſe, which Cicero pleaded in perſon before them: They were men DeHarup. ! 


of the firſt dignity and families in the Republic; and there never was, Reſp. 6, 7. | Ss 
as Cicero tells us, fo full an appearance of them in any cauſe ſince the Midd. : 
foundation of the City: He reckons up nineteen by name, a great part ? | 1 
of whom were of Conſular rank. The queſtion on which the cauſe 
ingly turned, was about the efficacy of the pretended conſecration of the houſe, : 

the dedication of the Temple : To ſhew the nullity therefore of this act, Pro Dom. 
he endeavours to overthraw the foundation of it, © and prove Clodizs's 18, 17. 


« Tribunate to be originally null and void from the invalidity of bis adop- vid. fopr. [i 
« tion, none of the conditions af a regular and legal adoption having been P. 44. +: ll 
r obſerved in his caſe that, if the adoption was regular and illegal, the 9d. i 
< Tribunate mult needs be ſo too, which was entirely built upon it: But % 


40 ting the Tribunate to be valid, becauſe ſome eminent men would [ 
“ have it 8 panes at AY for his — — could _— | 1 
& poſſibly be conſidered as a law, but as a pↄrivilege y made againſt ;-* 8 
« 2 particular perſon; which the ſacred laws and the laws of the Twelve Vid. tapes, 
« Tables had utterly prohibited. When he comes to ſpeak of the p-+35- 


* dedication of the Temple, he obſerves that the Goddeſs Lizzy, to, 1 
* which it was dedicated, was the known ſtatue of a celebrated ſtrumpet, N 
„ which Appius brought 2 Greece = — 2 of the Ædileſnip: | 1 
„And, upon ping the thoughts at Magiſtracy, gave it his bro- | Nt 
« — advanced into a Deity: That —— was Pro Dom. | 
performed without any licence, 2 obtained from the college 5 ny — bi 
<«< of Prieſts, by the 2 miniſtry of a raw young man, the brother-in- 35. | 
law of Cladias, who had been made Prieſt but a few days before; a 1 
<. meer novice in his buſineſs, and forced into the ſervice: But if all had EY i 
< been. tranſacted: regularly, and in due form, that it could not poſſibly Fr 
< have any force, as being contrary to the ſtanding laws of the Republic: bi 
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| © This portico was belt on the ſpot where Fubvias Flarrus formerly lived, whoſe houle was Pro Bo 
publicly demoliſhed for the ſuppoſed treaſon of its maſter. Vid. Vol F. of R.6zz us. om 
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YR, 696. < For there was an old Tribunician law, made by 9, Papirius, which 
Bef 3-36 4 prohibited the conſecration of houſes, lands, or altars, without the ex- 
395 Conf. * preſs command of the People; which was not obtained, nor even pre- 
—— «tended, in the preſent caſe : That great regard had always been paid to 
this law in ſeveral inſtances of the graveſt kind, which he cited, and 

Midd. then proceeded — © that, after all this, it was to no purpoſe to mention, 
p. 416: that the dedication was not performed with any of the ſolemn words 
and rites which ſuch a function required; but by the ignorant young 

„ man before- mentioned, without the help of his collegues, his books, or 
any to prompt him: Eſpecially when Clodius, who directed him, that 
impure enemy of all religion, who often acted the woman among 

men, as well as the man among women, huddled over the whole cere- 

mony in a blundering precipitate manner, faultering and confounded in 


* 


. mind, voice and ſpeech; often recalling gers Mae „he- 
V ſitating, and performing every thing 2 contrary to what the ſacred 
a books preſcribed : Nor is it ſtrange,” ſays he, that, in an act ſo mad 
and villainous, his audaciouſneſs could not get the better of his fears: 

Ibid. 4:7, For what pirate, though never ſo barbarous, after he had been plun- 


= 4 7 * 


« dering temples, when, pricked by a dream or ſcruple of religion, he 


s came to conſecrate ſome altar on a deſert ſnore, was not terrified in his 
... mind, on being forced to appeaſe: that Deity. by his prayers whom he 
had proyoked by his ſacrilege? In what horrors then, think you, muſt 
--* © this man needs be, the plunderer of all temples, : houſes, : and: the whole 
City, when, for the expiation of ſo pee, he was wickedly 
1 econſecrating one ſingle altar? Then [for to ſear falſely was, by ha- 
vid. fupr. bitude, become eafy to the Orator ] he makes a ſolemn invocation and 
7. 437. appeal to all the Gods, who peculiarly favoured. and protected that City, 
cs bear witneſs to the integrity of his zeal and love to the Republic, and 
that, in all bis labours and ſtruggles, be bad conſtantly preferred ibe public be- 
net 0 bis own; and concludes with committing the juſtice of bis cauſe to the 
Judgment of the venerable bench. 
Ad Att.. The ſentence of the Prieſts turned wholly on what Cicero had alleged 
iv. 2. about the force of the Papirian law, viz. that if be, who performed the office 
of "conſecration, had not been - ſpecially authoriſed and perſonally” appointed 
- #0 it by the People, then the area in queſtion might,: without any ſcruple of 
religion, be reſtored to Cicero. This, though it ſeemed ſomewhat evaſive, 
woas ſufficient for Ciceros purpoſe; and bis friends: congratulated bim 
upon it, as upon à clear viftory-, while Clodius interpreted it ftill in favour 
| of himſelf; and, being produced into the Reſtra by his brother Appius, 
423, 439. acquainted the People, that the Priefts had given judgment for bim; but 
: that Cicero was preparing to recover poſſeſſion by force, and exborted them 
therefore to follow bim and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
#3 7 lb ch made no impreſſion on the audience; ſome wondered at bis 
. 2 others el at bis folly, and Cicero reſolved not to trouble 

3 > 7 1 HEE | - +#:4 _ himſelf 
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himſelf or the People about it, till the Conſuls, by a decree of the Scaate, had Y- 


contracted for rebuilding the portico of Catulus. 


The Senate met the next day, in a full Houſe, to put an end to this Ad Au. 


affair; when Marcellinus, one of the Cauſuls elect, being called upon to 
ſpeak firſt, addreſſed himſelf to the Priefts, and deſired them to give an 
account of the grounds and meaning of their ſentence : Upon which, Marcus 
Lucullus , in the name of the reſt, declared, that the Prieſts indeed were 
the judges of religion, but the Senate of the law ; that they therefore had 
determined only what related to the point of religion, and leſt it to the Senate 
to determine whether- any obſtacle remained in point of law : All the other 
Prieſts ſpoke largely after him in favour of Cicero's cauſe : When Clo- 
Aius roſe afterwards to ſpeak, he endeavoured to waſte the time ſo as to 
hinder their coming, to any reſolution that day; but, after he had been 
ſpeaking for three hours ſucceſſively, the Aſſembly grew ſo impatient, and 
made ſuch a noiſe and hiſſing, that he was forced to give over: Yer, when 
they were going to paſs a decree in the words of Marcellinus, Serranus 
put his negative upon it: This raiſed. an univerſal indignation ; and a 
freſh debate began, at the motion of the two Conſuls, on the merit of the 
Tribune's interceſſion ;, when, after many warm ſpeeches, they came to the 
following vote; That it was the reſolution of the Senate, that Czcero's 
< houſe ſhould be reſtored: to him, and Catulus's portico rebuilt, as it had 
< been before; and that this vote ſhould be defended-by all the Magiſtrates; 
and if any violence or obſtruction was offered to it, = the Senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had interpoſed his negative.” This 
ſtaggered Serranus, and the late farce was played over again; his father 
threw himſelf at his feet, to beg him to deſiſt; he defired 


day he revoked his negative, and without farther oppoſition, ſuffered the 


Senate to pals a decree, that Ciceros damage ſhould be made good to him, 


and his houſes rebuilt at the public charge. 


The Conſuls an preſently to put the decree in execution; and Ibid, 


having contracted for the rebuilding Catulus's portico, ſet men to work 
upon clearing the ground, and demoliſhing what had been built by Clodius : 
But as to Ciceros buildings, it was d to take an eſtimate of his 
damage, and pay the amount of it to himſelf, to be laid out according 


to his own fancy: In which bis Palatin houſe was valued at ſixteen 


thouſand pounds; his Tuſculan at four thouſand , his Formign only at two 
thouſand. This was a very deficient valuation ; for the Palatin houſe 
had coſt him not long before near twice that ſum : But Cicero re- 
| ſolved to appear ſatisfied with the award, becauſe he perceived, or 


t The famous Lucius Lucullus died this a natural diſeaſe, or the effect of ſome liquor 
. | He had fallen mad ſome ſhort time given him by one of his freedmen. Plus. in 
Cofove ; but it fo not known whether it: was uc. 8 | 


0% ko; 


| umſelf Al a night's time 
which at firſt was refuſed, but, on Cicere's requeſt, granted; and the next 
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hens os. imagined, that thoſe OE had clipt his wings had no mind to let them grow 


6. as ain 
39 — But, — Cicero acquieſced in the low valuation of his houſes, he 
could not till he had deſtroyed all the public monuments of his late 


Cie. diſgrace. It was inſufferable, that the law of his exile ſhould remain, with 


Dio, 100. the other acts of Cladiuss Tribunate, hanging up in the Capitol, engraved, 
as uſual, on tables of braſs: Watching 3 the opportunity of Clo- 
dius's abſence, he went to the Capitol with a ſtrong body of friends, and, 

taking the tables down, conveyed them to his own aſe. This occaſioned 
a ſharp conteſt in the Senate between him and Clodius about the validity 
of thoſe afts ; and drew Cato alfo 1 _ the debate; who, without defend-- 
ing the man, defended the legality of his Tribunate, and of his acts in 
that Magiſtracy: For otherwiſe his own Cyprian oommiſſion muſt be 
deemed null, and all he did in vittas:of: it as done without 
| This created a coldneſs between the two Patriots. Dio ſpeaks of a prior 
attempt by Cicero to take away the regifters, which was defeated by Co- 
dius, aſfiſted by his brother Caius, then Pretor + And that hiſtorian ſpeaks 
of both attempts as made in the Confulſhip of Marrelinus and Philippus, 
(T. of R. 697.) when P. Clodins was arte. But Dies authority is not 
flecifive for the order of events; and it is more likely that Cicero, intoxi- 
cated with his proſperity, ſhould venture to de this egal riotous act be- 
fore the two brothers entered on their Magiſtracies, than when they were 
in office. Be that as it will, it — ao ity 
= pr carried him to thoſe acts of vengeful violence 
to be related. 


Midd, = "Cotulav's portico and Cie iu houſe were rifing again apate, and carried 


0% 68; tht IE when Cds, without any warning, led thither, on 
Ad Att. ſecond of November, a band of armel men, who Hem bed the portico, 
ir. 3. rode the workmen out A and, with the ffones und rubbiſh 
of the place, began to , . dowſe, with wbom Cicero then lived, 
nd at laſt fet fre to it; f. the two brothets, with their families, 
ro ſave themſelves, were forted do fly in the utmoſt haſte. N58 had al- 
ready accuſed Clodius for his former yiotences, and refolved, if poſſible, to 
bring him to juſtice: Clacius, on che other hand, was ſuing for the Ely. 
ſhip, to ſecure timſex, for one year more at leaſt, from any proſecution : 
He was fure of being condemned, if ever he was brought to a trial; 0 
that whatever miſchief he did in the mean time was All Gear gain, ænd 
Tould not make his caule the worle : He now therefore gave a free courſe 
th natural fury; was perpetually feouring the ſtreets With his incendia- 
Nies; a6 hteatae Vive And Cord to the City itſelf, if an Aﬀembly was 


d Tidem, mi Pornponi, iidem, inquam, ill, At whoſe ee cee fave complains 
aui mihi-pennas 5 inciderunt, nolunt euſdem 8 Lentulus, the perſons who 
rene. fre. iv. 2. dad been moſt inftrumentzl in Aus xſtora- 

r by Ep. ii. Lib. ii. fn. tion. 


not 
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not called for the election of Ædilss. In this humour, about a week after . 2. 


his laſt outrage, on the eleventh of November, happening to meet with 


6. 
Cicero in the ſacred ſtreet, he preſently aſſaulted him with ones, clubs, 15 Nee 
and drawn ſwords : Cicero was not prepared for the encounter, and took —— 


refuge in the veſtibule of the next houſe ; where his attendants, rallying 
in his defence, beat off the aſſailants, and could eaſily have killed their 


leader, but that Cicero was willing, he ſays, to cure by diet, rather than 


ery*. The day following Clodius attacked Milo's houſe with ſword in 
hand and lighted flambeaux, with intent to ſtorm and burn it: But Milo 
was never unprovided for him; and 9, 


he made uſe of on this occaſion as his fortreſs. 


The Senate met, on the fourteenth, to take theſe diſorders into conſi- 
deration ; Clodius did not think fit to appear chere; but Hlla came, to clear 
ion of encouraging bim in che violences, on 
account of the freedom which he had taken with his houſe. Many ſe- 
vere ſpeeches were made, and vigorous councils propoſed. Marcelinue 8 


himſelf probably of the fu 


opinion was, that Cindius fhauld be impeached anew for theſe laſt out- 


Rges ; and that no election of Ædiles ſnould be ſuffered till he was brought. 


to a trial: Milo declared, that as long as he continued in office, the Con- 


ful Metelius ſhould make no election; for he ans auſpices every 


1 On this of Dr. Midd{cton's work *© a faction 


« dence of Cicero's own words for this fact, lic notice? Or if any notice at all 

<< ] it be oradible? But Cicers's behaui- pened to e taken af it, chat very notice 
„our and fentimonts un 
„ almoſt as extraordinary: for though. his 


« attendants rallied where he was to enate were reduced to bear che 


1 take £ and boat off den and *©-cnormities of Clodius no _— — un- 


<ul W r oe by yet 1 Wooly pd yrs yet 


N „e he te ay diet. rather 223 made, and vigorons e N 


choſe to zoſed ; and what was 57 end of them 
| REN down i wth A org TI than 2 


a the matter. 


Flaccus, ſallying with a ſtrong band 
of ſtout fellows, killed ſeveral of his men, and would have killed Clodius 
too, if he had not hid himſeif in the inner part of P. Sy/la's houſe, which. 


commit whatever conve- 
cited). makes the * nient outrage his conſcience had a mind to, 
8 of foltowing remark , If we had not the evi- without ſhame, 7 


the * are e com 
plained of; for when at laſt (p. 423. Nuke 


y. "they vigorouſly reſolved to — : 
ite grave up- = whos coming to any reſolution at all in 
Ow DID NOT THIS- 


u 
* on che mutter, he 8 wil kunly ſtand 
A chus: That Chdius was 48 


e 4 


und Chrero was Afraid 
be the wretched ſtate raja affairs 


| in Rome, how ſhaft we unravel n | 


00 A of our ſt How cam̃e this 
Lect pa, m2 formidable Romans, 

chat fo gly governed the world, fo 

each to govern themſelves? Thar, Git 

* O . d taw, juſtice, human 

de public peace, every licentivus ys er 


% 1 
4 


** GOVERNMENT WANT A Cxsan? Yet. 
** theſe were the rough reformers, cho have 


* frequently been applauded for facri 
« the firſt Cæſar to their precious Gels 


* liberty; a worſe tyrannythan his condemned | 
- "= ambition ever withed to impoſe — 2 them, 


« Yet were they not Teſs ratiomall y for 
< forty following years, ander > Reo | 


ſelves, — — f 


« abſolute maſter 
44 knew how to make 
% pendent neee their native libervy.” 


day, 
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95 Con. 
— rior forte, took care to obſtruct the election; though the Conſul Metellus 


ing; where 
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V. R. 696. day, on'which an Aſſembly could be held; but» Metellus contrived to waſte 
Bef. Chr. 


the day in ſpeaking, ſo that they were foroed to break up without makin 
any deeree:. Milo was as good as his word, and, having gathered a ſupe- 


employed all his power and art to elude his vigtlance;: and procure an Af- 
ſembly by — ; calling it to one place and holding it in another, 
ſometimes in the field of Mars, ſometimes in the Forum ; but Milo was 
ever beforehand with him; and, keeping a conſtant guard lin the field 
from midnight to noon, was always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
obnouncing, as it was called, - or declaring, that he was taking the auſpices 
on that day; ſo that the — n ue and — Fm 
though were perpetually haranguing and labouring to inflame the 
People E thoſe who 1 Aſſemblies and right of elect- 

Metellus's ſpeeches were turbulent, Appiuss raſh, Clodius's 
furious. Cicero, who gives this account to Atticus, was of opinion 
„ that there would be no election; and that Clodius would be brought 
« to trial, if he was not firſt killed by Milo, which was likely to be his 


v fate, Milo,” ſays he; * makes no ſeruple to own it; being not deterred 


« by my misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious Counſellors 
«about him, nor any lazy Nobles to diſcourage him. It is commonly 
< but they little know how much conduct, as well as courage, there is in 
« this Hero.” | : 5 
5 75 affair which very much e N the public attention about this 
ante, us che re-efabliſhnient of Ptolemy fuleter on the Ellen 
throne. 2 . F 4 511 75 ; 1-63 WITT n . 2 bo s T7 £3 : 
fore Pompey left Ala, there had happened great diſturbances and re- 
volutions in E pt. The Alexandrians, weary of Alexander their King, roſe 
in mutiny againſt him, drove him out of the kingdom, and called to the 
crown Ptolemy Auletes, who was a baſtard ſon of Ptolemy Lathyrus; for 


19 
EE. 


_ Lathyrus left no male iſſue by his wife, but ſeveral by his concubines. 


Alexander, on his expulſion, fled to Pompey, offered him great gifts, and 
promiſed "him e on condition he would undertake his reſtoration : 


* x From theſe facts it appears, that what is a flute or pipe, called Alis, and was fo vain 


 faid above, of Clodius's repealing the Zlian of his fki in, that he would expoſe him- 


and Faſian laws, and prohibiting the Ma i- ſelf to contend for victory in the public ſhews: 


firates from obſtruRing the Aﬀemblics of the Hence he had che name of Aulerer, i. e. the 


. is new law extended no far- minacies of the Bacchanals, and, in a female 
ther 1 the Magiſtrates — diſ- Ureſs, dance to the ſame meaſures as they ; 
ſolving an Aſſembly after it was aQtually con- and from hence he was called Dienyfius Nass, 
vened, and had entered upon buſineſs: For or the New Bacchus. He 1s reckoned to have 


it was ſtill unlawful, we ſee, to convene an as much exceeded all of his race that rei 
Aſſembly while the Magiſtrate was in the act 


I of his manners, 


r Phyſcen did in the wicked- 
But 


of obſerving the heavens. r 
1 This letes had uſed himſelf to play on 
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But Pompey refuſed to meddle in the matter, it being without the limits of V. R. 696, 


Prid. p. 


expected from Rome, he laid 


his commiſſion. Auletes got poſſeſſion of the throne; but his title being vid r. 


recarious, he found means, by the intereſt of Cæſar and Pompey in the p. 305, 
na of the Triumvirate, to be declared an Ally of the Roman Repub- te (t: 
lic; for which piece of ſervice they were to receive no leſs than 1,162,500 

ounds, "22052 207 ot ry ba Fr es | 
P'While Cato was at Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, Auletes came thither Prideaux, 
to him. For when the Alerandrians heard of the intention of the Romans $50 in 
to ſeize Cyprus, they preſſed Auleres to demand the, reſtoration of that Cat, 
iſland to Egypt, as being an ancient appendage, of the kingdom; or, in caſe. Dio, ; 
of denial, to declare war againſt them. Auletes refuſed to do either; an 
this refuſal, joined with what they had ſuffered from him by his exactions, 
in order to raiſe the money with which. he had purchaſed the favour of 


| Pompey. and Ceſar ; angered. them ſo far, that they drove him out of the 


kingdom, and he-was. then going to Rome, there to ſolicit the aſſiſtance 
of the Senate for his reſtoration. On his coming to Cato, and entering 
into diſcourſe with him about his affairs, Cato blamed him for quitting 
that ſtate of honour and happineſs which he was poſſeſſed of in his king- 
dom, and thus expoſing: himſelf to the diſgrace, trouble, and. contempt, 
which, as an exile, he muſt expect to meet with. And as to the help he 
— him what great gifts and preſents, 
for the ohtaining of it, would be extorted from him by the great men 
of that city, whoſe greedy expectations, he freely told him, were ſuch, 
that, although Egypt were to be ſold, the purchaſe- money would not be 
ſufficient fully to ſatisfy them. And therefore he adviſed him to return 
again into Egypt, and there make up all differences with his people; offer- 
ing himſelf to go with him to help him herein. Ptaleny at firſt approved 
of the advice, and reſolved to be guided by it; but, being afterwards diſ- 
ſuaded from it by thoſe about him, he went forward to Rome, where he 
ſoon found, by full experience, all to be true that Cato had told him“. 


The Alexandrians, after Auletes's depar- 


450&4571, ture, not knowing what was become of him, 


Dio, lib, 


placed Berenice, his daughter, on the throne, 


r his two ſons were yet very young, which 


made them prefer her. They ſent an embaſſy 
into Hria, to Antiachus Afraticus, who by his 


mother Selene, was the next male heir of the 


amily, to invite him to come into Egypt, 
and there marry Berenice, and reign with her; 
but the Ambaſſadors on their arrival in Syria, 
found him juſt dead. 
© Underſtanding that Se 
brother, — Lving; they ſent in embaſſy 
to him with the ſame l, witich The fa. 


C4 


dily accepted of © Gebinius é (who was now 
eome into his province) at firſt hindered his. 


s Cibio/afes, his 


going ; however, either with or without the- 
conſent of the Proconſul, he afterwards went; gust. in 


| but, being a very ſordid and baſe ſpirited man veſp. 


i 


(of Which he had given a ſpecial inſtance in Strabo, 


; robbing! the ſepulchre of Alexander of the l. xvii. 


golden caſe in which his body was pre) | 
erenice ſoon grew weary of him, and ca 

him to be ſtrangled, and ſhe afterwards mar- 

ried Archelaus, high-prieſt of the Moon, ; the Ibid. Lxii.: 


great goddeſs of the Conanians in Pontus > be p. 358. 


Was the ſon, of that Archelaus. who had the 


chief command of Mithridates's forces in plut. in. 
Greece, during his firſt war with the Romans ; Syll. 
but after that, falling into diſgrace with his 

maſter, fled to them... | 4 


When 
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* 5 When the Mevandrians leatnt that Ptolemy was at Rome, they fent-thi- 


395 Cen. 2&his, to plead their cauſe before the Scnate; bur the King, having notice 
of this dẽputation, procured ſome of them to be affaflinated on the road, 


FI) 
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thet à nuiniefons embaſſy,” compoſed of a hundred of their principal Citi- 
Sees is at as they arrived at Nome; and © 


thers he ſilenced «ti rc 9 
applications to their fears and their avarice. The Senate ordered, that 
B55, the chief of the embaſſy, an Academic philoſopher, ſhould be called 


and heard. But this Dio was ſoon after aſſaſſinated; and Proleny's money, 


2 8 


p- 427. 


6 Y 
aided by the power of Pompey, who lodged tlie King in his own houſe, and 

zpedly ptotected him, ftifled this odious affair almoſt intirely. Some per- 
d were brought to a trial, as having been concerned in the aſ- 
faffination of Dio; and this was one of the chief articles of accuſation 


+ againſt Celis, whom Cicero defended the year following. Theſe murders, 


and the notion of the King's having bribed all the Magiſtrates, had raiſed 
fo general an averſion to him ainong the People, that he found it adviſable 
to quit the City, and leave the management of his intereſt to his agents. 
The Conſul Zenulus, who had obtained the provinces of Cilicia and Cy- 
pris, whither he was preparing to ſet forward, was very deſirous of the 
commiſſion of 9 bim on bis thront ; for which he had already pro- 
.cured a vote of the Senate: The opportunity of a command, almoſt in « 
of Egypt, made him generally thought to have the beſt pretenſions to that 
charge; and he was affured of Cicerd's warm aſſiſtance in ſoliciting the con- 
JJ E917 bd 200065359 Thooty HOW 475 607 10 
In this fituation of affairs, the new Tribunes entered into their office: 
Catict Cato, of the ſame family with his name-ſake Marius, was one of the 
number; à bold, turbulent man, of no cemper-orprudence ; yet q tole- 


_ Fable ſpeaker, and generally on the ſide of the Senate. 


5 ” I 
* 


Fe opened his Magiſtracy by declaring loudly againſt King Ptalemy, and 
all nd favor him; eſpecially — whom he ſuppoſed to be un- 
der ſome private engagement with him, and for that reaſon was determined 
to baffle all their ſchemes. 


See on Mount Alba having been ſtruck by thunder, the bo6ks of the 
Si 
#0 defire your help, deny him not your friendſbip; but aid him not with your 


£4 the Pretors, be had the hardineſs to mount the 
Roftra, which was never allowed to a private 


Chap. ii. The Roman Hiſtory. - > 
who was fiercely zealous againſt reſtoring the King by any means, and Y.R. 696. 
had the greater part of the Senate on his ſide, called up the guardians of Bet. Chr. 
the books into the Raſtra, to teſtify the paſſage to be genuine. To the 39; Cor, 
People it was publicly read and explained ; and then laid before the _—_ 
Senate, who greedily received it; and after a grave debate on this ſcruple 

of religion, came to a reſolution, hat it ſeemed dangerous to the Republic Ad Quint. 
to reſtore the King by a multitude. It cannot be imagined, that they laid 
any real ſtreſs on this admonition of the Sibyl; but it was a fair pretext 

for defeating a project generally diſliked : They were unwilling to gratify 

any man's ambition of viſiting the rich country of Egypt at the head of an 
army; and were perſuaded, that, without an army, no man would be ſo- * Fam, 
licitous about going thither. 85 


Lupus, likewiſe, one of C. Cato's Collegues, ſummoned the Senate, Midd.248. 


Quant. 


and raiſed an expectation of ſome uncommon propoſal from him: It was p N. 


indeed of an extraordinary nature; to reviſe and annul that famed act of Cæ- 
far's Conſulſbip, for the diviſion of the Campanian lands: He ſpoke long upon 
it, and was heard with much attention; gave great praiſes to Cicero, with 
ſevere refletions on Ceſar, and expoſtulntions with Pompey, who was now 
abroad in the execution of his late commiſſion; in the concluſion he told 
them, that be would not demand the opinions of the particular Senators, Be- 
cauſe be had no mind to expoſe them to the ee aud animoſity of any; but 
from the ill bumour, which be remembered, when that act firft paſſed, and 
the favour with which he was now heard, he could eaſily colle the ſenſe of 
the Houſe. Upon which Marcellinus ſaid, that be muſt not conclude from 
their filence, either what they liked or diſhked : That, for his own part, and 
he might,anſwer too, be believed, for the reſt, he choſe to ſay nothing on the 
ſubject at preſent, becauſe he thought that the cauſe of the Campanian lands 
ought not to be brought into debate in Pompey's abſence. 

This affair being dropt, Racilius, another Tribune, roſe up and re- Ibid, 
newed the debate about Milos impeachment of Clodius, and called upon 
Marcellinus, the Conſul elect, to give his opinion upon it; who, after 
inveighing againſt all the violences of Clodius, propoſed, that, in the firſt 

Place, an allotment of Judges ſhould be made for the trial; and after that, 
the election of AEdiles; and if any one attempted to hinder the trial, that be 
ſhould be deemed a public enemy. The other Conſul elect, Philippus, was of 
the ſame mind; but the Tribunes, C. Cato and Caſſius, ſpoke againſt it, and 
were for proceeding to an elektion before any ſtep towards a trial. When Cicero 
was called upon to ſpeak, he ran through the whole ſeries of Clodius's extra- 


vagancies, as if be bad been accuſing bim already at the bar, to the great 


ſatisfaction of the Aſſembly ; Antiſtius, the Tribune, ſeconded him, and de. 
clared, that no buſineſs ſhould be done before the trial; and when the Houſe was 
oing univerſally into that opinion, Clodius began to ſpeak, with intent ts 
waſte the reſt of the day; while his ſlaves and followers without, who had 
ſeized the fteps and avenues of the . raiſed ſo great a noiſe of a ſudden, 


Vor, III. | in 
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J. R. 696. in abuſing ſome of Milo's ſriends, that the Senate broke up in no ſmall hurry. 
a »and with ref indignation this new inſult. of m 

| 395 Conf, There was no more buſineſs done through the remaining part of Decem- 
| ber, which was taken up with holidays. Lentulus and Metellus, whoſe Con- 
ſulſhip expired with the year, ſet forward for their ſeveral governments ; 
the one for Cilicia, the other for Spain: Lentulus committed the whole di- 

rection of his affairs to Cicero; and Metellus, unwilling to leave him his 


enemy, made up all matters with him before his departure, and wrote an 
Ep. Fam. affectionate letter to him afterwards from Spain. 3 55 
v. 3. 


W 
Debates and conteſts in the Senate about 6 nf King Prol uv. e 
Cropius is choſen Ædile. He impeaches Milo. Pourzv pleads Mito's 

cauſe. CLobrus turns the fury of bis anger againſt Pourzv. Civil feuds 
and conflitts enſue. | - Cs 
Cicero defends SexTIUs, inveighs againſt Varixius, and moves to have 
CaæsaR's Act relating to the Campanian lands reconſidered ; but ſoon 
 deſiſts from this purſuit. The Senate refuſes to decree a Fhankſgiving for 
à victory obtained by Gapinivs in Judæa. Prodigies are reported to have 
happened ; Various interpretatians of them. P1s0 is recalled from his go- 
verument of Macedonia. CæsAR 7s continued in his command in Gaul. He 
comes to Luca: PoupEy and Crassus meet him there. The Tribune Cato 
binders the proceeding to an election of new Conſuls. The government falls 
into an Interregnum. n : | . 


x. R. 6. IN the beginning of the new year, when the Conſular faſces were tranſ- 
* N ferred to Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, and L. Marcius Philippus, 
396 Conſ. the queſtion concerning tbe perſons, by whom, and the manner, in which, 
Ling Ptolemy ſhould be replaced on the throne of ÆAgypt, came under delibe- 
ration. Cicero's letters to his friend Puòlius Lentulus Spinther (who had the 
beſt claim to the commiſſion, and was Proconſul of Cilicia) being almoſt 
. wholly narrative of what paſſed at Rome in relation to that affair, will pro- 
bably be more ſatisfactory to the Reader, than any abridgment of the 
matter therein contained could be; eſpecially as we have fo good a tranſta- 
tion of thoſe letters into our language. 3 


— 


0 I 0 Publius Lentulus Proconſul. 
EF r.. TOE 


Ed. Grev. « I find it much eaſier to ſatisfy the world than myſelf, in thoſe facred 
d. i. let. 1a. “ offices of friendſhip I exert in your behalf. Numberleſs indeed are the 


hy Melmotit e obligations you have conferred upon me: And as you perſevered with 
15 „ L unwearied 
72 
8 
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* unwearied zeal till you had affected my recall from exile, I eſteem it * * 697. 
« the greateſt mortification of my life, that I cannot act in your affairs 3* Sr. 
« with the ſame ſucceſs. The truth is, Ammonius, who reſides here 396 Conf. 
« as Ambaſſador from Ptolemy, defeats all my ſchemes, by the moſt | 
* ſhameleſs and avowed bribery : And he is ſupplied with money for 
this purpoſe, from the ſame quarter as when you were in Rome. The 
«* party in the King's intereſt (though their number, it muſt be owned, 
„ 18 inconſiderable) are all defirous that Pompey. may be employed to 
re. inſtate him in his dominions. The Senate, on the other hand, fall 
„in with the pretended Oracle; not indeed as giving any credit to its 
„ predictions, but as being in general ill-inclined to this Prince, and 
“ deteſting his moſt corrupt practices. In the mean while, I omit no 
opportunity of admoniſhing Pompey with great freedom, and conjuring 
« him not to act ſuch a part in this affair as would caſt the deepeſt ſtain 
% upon his character. I muſt do him the juſtice at the ſame time to 
„ acknowledge, that ſo far as his own conduct is concerned, there does 
not appear the leaſt foundation for any remonſtrances of this fort. On 
e the contrary, | he is perpetually expreſſing the higheſt zeal for your 
< intereſt: As he lately ſupported it in the Senate, with the utmoſt force 
of eloquence, and the 9 — profeſſions of friendſhip. Marcelli- 
nus, I need not tell you, is a good deal diſpleaſed at your ſoliciting 
“ this commiſſion : In all other refoedts, I dare venture to ſay, he will 
« very ſtrenuouſly promote your intereſt. We muſt be contented to take 
* him in his own way: For I perceive it is impoſſible to diſſuade him 
« from propoſing, that the injunction of the Oracle ſhall be complied 
* with: And, in fact, he had already made ſeveral motions to that 


_ < purpoſe. 


I write this early on the thirteenth, and I will now give you an 
« account of what has hitherto paſſed in the Senate. Both Hortenſius 
e and Lucullus agreed in moving, that the prohibition of the Oracle 
« ſhould be obeyed: And indeed it does not ſeem poſſible to bring this 
«© matter to bear upon 2 other terms. But we propoſed, at the ſame time, 
de that, in purſuance of the decree, which was made on your own motion, 
< you be appointed to re-eſtabliſh Prolemy in his kingdom; the ſituation 
« of your province lying ſo conveniently for that purpoſe. In a word, 
« we conſented that army ſhould be given up, in deference to the Oracle; 
« but inſiſted nevertheleſs, that you ſhould be employed in effecting 
« this reſtoration. Craſſus, on. the other ſide, was for having this com- 
« miſſion executed by three perſons, to be choſen from among the Gene- 
« rals: And, conſequently, he did not mean to exclude Pompey. Marcus 
« gBibulus joined with him as to the number; but thought, that the per- | 
<« ſons to be nominated ſhould not bear any military command. All the | 
< reſt of the Conſulars were in the ſame ſentiments, except Servilius | 
One of the preſent Conſuls. Four 
$7 8 % Afranius, 
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in Ptolemy's reſtoration upon any terms whatſoever : But the two 
laſt were of opinion, that, agreeable to. the motion of Lapas, this 
commiſſion ſhould be given to Pompey. This circumſtance has in- 
creaſed the ſuſpicion concerning the real inclination of the latter: As 
his moſt particular friends were obſerved to concur with Volcatius, 
they are labouring this point with great aſſiduity: And, I fear, it will 
be carried againſt us. Libo and Hypſæus are openly ſoliciting for 
Pompey : And, indeed, the conduct of all his friends at this juncture 
make it generally believed, that he is deſirous of the office. Yet the 
misfortune is, thoſe who are unwilling it ſhould fall into his hands, are 
not the more inclined to place it in yours: As they are much diſpleaſed 
at your having contributed to the late advancement of his power v. 
For myſelf, I find I have the leſs influence in your cauſe, as it is ſup- 
poſed I am ſolely governed by a principle of gratitude : At the fame 
time, the notion which prevails, that this affair affords an opportunity 
of obliging Pompey, renders my applications likewiſe not altogether 85 
effectual as they might otherwiſe prove. It is thus I am labouring in this 
perplexed buſineſs: Which the King himſelf, long before you left 


Nome, as well as the friends and dependants of Pempey, had artfully 
embarraſſed. To this I muſt add the avowed oppoſition I meet with 
from the Conſulars; who repreſent our affifting Prolemy with an army, as 


a meaſure that would highly reflect upon the dignity of the Senate: be 
aſſured, however, I ſhall employ every means in my power of teſtifying, 
both to the world in general, and to your friends in particular, the fin- 
eerity of that affection I bear you. And were there any honour in thoſe 
who ought to have ſhewn themſelves influenced by its higheſt and: moſt 
refined principles, I ſhould not have ſo many difficulties to encounter. 
Farewell. | | : 

To the ſame.” | 5 
« The Senate met on tbe thirteenth of January, but came to no re 
hation ; the greateſt part of that day having been fpent in fome warm 
conteſts which aroſe between Marcellinus the Conful, and Caninius, 
one of the Tribunes of the People. I had myſelf alſo a very conſider- 
able ſhare in the debates : And I repreſented the zeal you have always 
ſhewn towards the Senate, in terms that influenced them, I am per- 


ſuaded, much to your advantage. The next day, therefore, we thought 


it ſufficient briefly to deliver our opinions: as J perceived, not only by 
the favourable manner in which I was heard the day before, but alſo 
by enquiring into the fentiments of each particular member, that the 


d Lextuluc, during his Conſulate, had go: inveſted him with the whole power of the 
ed and carried that law, which, that Pom- Roman empire. 


majority 
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e majority was clearly on our fide, The buſineſs of the day opened with V. R. 69. 
reporting to the houſe the ſeveral opinions of Bibulus, Hortenſius, and Pet. Chr. 
« Polcatius. The reſpective queſtions, therefore, were, 396 Conſ. 

In the firſt place, whether three commiſſioners ſhould be nominated f 
<« reſtoring the King, agreeable to the ſentiments of Bibulus ? + 

In the next, whether, according to thoſe of Hortenſius, the office 
« ſhould be conferred upon you, but without employing any forces? 

« Or, laſtly, whether, in conformity to the advice of Volcatius, this 
ce honour ſhould be aſſigned to Pompey ? | | | 
*The points being thus ſtated, it was moved, that the opinion of Il 
„ Bibulxs might be referred to the deliberation of the houſe in two ſepa- ft 

« rate queſtions. Accordingly, as it was now in vain to oppoſe his mo- f 1 

« tion ſo far as it related to paying obedience to the declaration of the 

« Oracle, the Senate in general came into his ſentiments: But as to his 

“ propoſal of deputing three commiſſioners, it was rejected by a very conſi- 

« derable majority. The opinion next in order was that of Hortenſius. 

« But, when we were going to divide upon it, Lupus, a Tribune of the 1 

4 People, inſiſted that in virtue of his office he had the privilege of calling bs 

44 to a diviſion of the Houſe, prior to the Conſuls; and therefore demand- 

« ed that the voices ſhould be firſt taken upon the motion he had made Vid. ſupra, 
+ « in favour of Pompey. This claim was generally and ſtrongly oppoſed : P. 476. 

« As indeed it was both unprecedented and unreaſonable. The Conſuls 

« themſelves, however, did not greatly conteſt that point: Nor did they 

* abſalutely give it up. Their view was to protract the debates : And 

« they ſucceeded an g They perceived indeed, that, notwith- 

ſtanding the majority affected to appear on the ſide of Volcatius, 

« yet, upon a diviſion, they would certainly vote with Hortenſius. 

Nevertheleſs, ſeveral of the members were called upon to deliver their 

«- opinions; though, in truth, much againſt the inclinations of the Con- 

« ſuls, who were deſirous that the ſentiments of Bibulus ſhould prevail. 

The debates: continuing till night, the Senate broke up without coming 

to any reſolution. I happened to paſs the ſame evening with Pompey : 308 
« And as I had that day ſupported your cauſe in the Senate with mote | 
than ordinary ſucceſs, I thought it afforded me the moſt favourable op- __ _- 
* dportumtty of ſpeaking to him in your behalf. And what I ſaid, ſeem- $57 
« ed to make ſo itrong an impreffion, that I am perſuaded I have brought 
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«* him wholly over to your intereſt. To fay the truth, whenever I hear _ 
« him mention this affair himſelf, I entirely acquit him of being ſecretly 1 
« deſirous of this commiſſion. On the other hand, when I obſerve the = 
conduct of his friends of every rank, I am well convinced, (and indeed = 
it is now evident likewiſe to the whole world) that they have been gain- | "_ 


x ed by the corrupt meaſures which a certain party, with the conſent of 
Ptolemy and his adviſers, have employed. I write this before ſun- 
nie en tbe 16th of Farnary; And the Senate is to meet _ | 
: ; oy, * F 
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| The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 
this very day. I hope to preſerve my authority in that Aſſembly, as 
far at Kalt £ is -poſlible amidtt ſuch general treachery and n 


which has diſcovered itſelf upon this occaſion. As to what concerns 
the bringing this matter before the People; I think we have taken ſuch 


precautions as will render it impracticable, unleſs by actual violence, 


and in direct and open contempt both of our civil and religious inſtitu- 
tions. For this purpoſe a very ſevere oRDER of the SENATE © (which I 
imagine was immediately tranſmitted to you) was entered yeſterday in 


our journals, notwithſtanding the Tribunes, Cato and Caninius, inter- 


* - r 


poſed their negatives. 


< You may depend upon my ſending you a faithful account of every 


other occurrence which may ariſe in this affair: And be aſſured I ſhall 
exert the utmoſt of my vigilance and my credit, to conduct it in the moſt 
advantageous manner for your intereſt. Farewell.“ nh 


To the ſame. 


« When the Senate met on the ſixteenth of this mouth, your affair ſtood 


in a very advantageous poſture. We had ſucceeded the day before 


againſt the motion of Bibulus for appointing three commiſſioners, and 


had now only to contend: with Volcatius; when our adverſaries pre- 


vented the queſtion from being put, by artfully protracting the debates: 
For, they ſaw we had in a very full Houſe, and amidſt great contrariety 
of opinions, carried our point, to the conſiderable mortification of thoſe, 
who were for taking the King's affairs out of your direction, and tranſ- 
ferring them to another hand. Curio oppoſed us upon this occaſion 


with great warmth; while Bibulus ſpoke with more temper, and indeed 


20 
46 


ſeemed almoſt inclined to favour our cauſe. But Cato and Caninius ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to ſuffer any decree to paſs, till a general Aſſembly of 


. «the People ſhould be convened. | 


cc. 
= 
40 
2 
„4 
646 


By the Pupian law, as you well know, there cannot be another 
meeting of the Senate till the #7/# f February: Nor indeed throughout 
that whole month, unleſs all the foreign Ambaſſadors ſhould have re- 
ceived, or be refuſed, audience. In the mean while, a motion prevails 
among the People, that your adverſaries have inſiſted upon this pretend- 
ed Oracle, not ſo much with an intent of, obſtructing your particular 
views, as in order to diſappoint the hopes of thoſe who may be deſi- 
rous of this expedition to Alexandria, merely from the ambition of 


Yo commanding an army. The whole world 1s ſenſible indeed of the regard 


: © «When an ak. paſſed the Senate in a natus 3 a decree of the Senate. 

full Houſe, held according to the pre- But if any of theſe eſſentials were wanting, 

© © ſcribed forms, and without any =; tion or a Tribune interpoſed, it was then only 
e 


4 from the Tribunes, (who had 
lege of putting a negative upon all pro- Senate, and conſidered as of leſs authority.“ 


466 


2“ cesdings in the Senate) it was called a Se- Melu. from Manutius. 


ivi- „ ftiled a Senatus auctoritas, an order of the 


4 which 
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« which the Senate has ſhewn to your character: And it is notoriouſly V. R. 697; 
<« owing to the artifices'of your enemies, that the Houfe did not divide up- Bef. Chr. 
« on the queſtion propoſed in your favour. But ſhould the ſame perſons, 396, Cons. 
« under a pretended zeal for the public (though, in fact, upon the moſt 
« infamous motives) attempt to bring this affair before a general Aſſem- 
« bly of the People, we have concerted our meaſures ſo well *, that they  * 
« cannot poſſibly effect their deſign without having recourſe to violence; 

« or at leaſt without ſetting the ordinances of our country, both civil and 
religious, at avowed defiance But—if methods of violence ſhould 

« be employed, I cannot pretend, in this general contempt of all legal au- 

« thority, to anſwer for the event: In every other reſpe& I will venture 

« to aſſure you, that both the Senate and the People will pay the higheſt 
attention to your dignity and character. Farewell.” | 
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Too the ſame. : Lb. i. Ep. 1 
5. Ed. 1 
| 


cc 


You are ſenſible, as I perceive by your laſt letter, that you Grev. 
« have been treated with the ſame inſincerity by thoſe who ought to _ | 1 
« have concurred in ſupporting your dignities, as I formerly experienced Meim. WW! 


« from ſome of my pretended friends, in the affair of my baniſhment. 


& Thus, whilſt I was exerting the utmoſt efforts of my vigilance, my 


« policy, and my intereſt, in order to ſerve you in the article relating to 

« Ptolemy, 1 was unexpectedly alarmed in a point of much more important 

ce concern, by the infamous law which Cato has lately propoſed to your Ad d Fr. 
& prejudice.” [Caius Cato, to cut off all hopes at once from Lentulus i. 3. 


of obtaining this commiſſion, had propoſed a law to the People for re- 


* 
— 


calling him from his government.] Where affairs are thus embroiled, 
« every thing is, undoubtedly, to be feared : Yet my principal apprehen- 
c fjon, I confeſs, ariſes from the treachery of your falſe friends. But how- 
«, ever that may be, I am earneſtly endeavouring to counteract the male- 
« yolent deſigns of Cato. | 5 


« As to the Alexandrian commiſſion, both yourſelf and your friends | „ 

« will, I truſt, have abundant reaſon to be fatisfied with my conduct. But 
« at the ſame time I muſt fay, I greatly fear it will either be taken out of | 1 
e your hands, or 1 — 825 And I know not which of theſe al. MN: 
« ternatives I ſhould leaſt chuſe.“ | FTE I Aa 1 
e T0 the ſame “ ä Lib. . Er- | 8 

« You are informed, I imagine, by many hands, of what paſſes here. &ræv. .. 

I leave it therefore to your other friends to ſupply you with an account Book i. | = 
ALE OL UE 0h þ 1 at as Ht , e 0 

. e. They had engaged ſome Tribune to together in the common editions: But they wy 
ſay Veto, or ſome Magiſtrate to ober, the are here ſeparated-upan the authority of Ma- 19 
Heavens. 3 nn utius and Gronevins, Mem . © "8 
e This and the foregoing letter are blended | | 8 dj. 

: "6c of i mh 

. ' a 

5 
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V. R. 697. “ of our tranſactions, and content myſelf with only ſending you my con- 
Bef. Chr. 44 jecture. To this end I muſt previouſly acquaint you, that, on the fixth 
936 Conf. “ of February, Pompey made a ſpeech in a general Afſembly of the Peo- 


Book IX, 


ple in _— of Milo, during which he was inſulted with much clamour 
“ and abuſe. Cato afterwards inveighed in the Senate againſt Pompey 
e with great acrimony, and was heard with the moſt profound ſilence and 

attention: Both which circumſtances ſeem to have affected him very 


cc 


“ ſenſibly. Now from hence I ſurmiſe, that be has laid afide all thoughts 


| Mid. p. 


daily riſing at home, and engaging the attention of the City. 


_ 


« of being employed in the Alexandrian expedition. That affair remains as 
« yet entirely apen to us: For the Senate has hitherto determined nothing to 
* your prejudice but what they are obliged, in deference to the Oracle, to re- 


 « fuſe to every other candidate for this office. It is my preſent hope therefore, 


£6 


as well as endeavour, that the King may throw himſelf into your hands, 
when he ſhall find that he cannot, as he expefied, be reſtored by Pompey ; 
and that, unleſs he is replaced upon the throne by your aſſiſtance, his affair 
will be entirely dropped. And tbis ſtep be will undoubtedly take, if Pom- 
pey ſhould give the leaſt intimation of its being agreeable to him. But 
T need not tell you the difficulty of diſcovering the ſentiments of a man of 
« his reſerve. However, I ſhall omit no method in my power to effect 
<« this ſcheme ; as I ſhall caſily, Ltruſt, be able to prevent the injurious 
« deſigns of Cato. oh 3 

I do not find that any of the Conſulars are in your intereſt, except 


«> 


cc 
4 
cc 


« Hortenfius and Lucullus: All the reſt of that rank, either openly, or in 


a more concealed manner, oppoſe your views. Nevertheleſs, my friend, 
be not diſcouraged : On the contrary, let it be ſtill your hope, not- 
ce withſtanding the attempts of the worthleſs Cato, that you will again ſhine 
* outinall your former luſtre. Farewell.” 5 | 


| To the ſame. 5 | 
<« You will receive a full account from Pollio of all that has been tranſ- 


« ated in your affair, as he was not only preſent, but a principal man 
Believe me, I am much concerned at the unfavourable aſpett of pas — 


«a 
<4 However, it affords me a very ſenſible conſolation, that there is 


reaſon to hope the prudence of your friends will be able to elude the 
rs forceof N ſchemes which have been projected to your pre- 
« judice. Even time itſelf will probably contribute to this end; as it of- 
1c ten wears out the malevolence of thoſe who either profeſſedly or in a diſ- 
4 guiſed we mean one 1 1 
The Senate at weary of this affair, th refolved to 
leave the King thif for himſelf, without interpoſing at bed his reſtora- 
tion; and fo the matter hung; whilſt other affairs more intereſting were 


* 


Chap. iii. 


Midd. p. 
434. 


In verr. v. 


70. 
Pro Sext. 
9. 


all the laſt ſummer, could not eaſily be kept off any longer: The City 4 
was impatient for its Magiſtrates, and eſpecially for the plays and ſhews Frat. Ii. 2. 


The Roman Hi/tory. 
Tux election of AÆdiles, which had been induſtriouſly poſtponed through V. R. 697. 


with which they uſed to entertain them; and ſeveral alſo of the new Tri- 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at laſt on the twentieth of 
January, when Clodius was choſen ÆAdile without oppoſition *. 

This Magiſtracy, which freed him from all apprehenfion of Judges, 
and a trial, gave him a great advantage over his antagoniſt Milo, who 
was become a private man. He now accuſed' Milo of the ſame crime of mia. p. 
which Milo had accuſed him, of public violence and breach of the laws, 436--440- 
in maintaining a band of gladiators to the terror of the City. Milo made 
his appearance to this accuſation on the ſecond of February, when Pompey, Ad Q. Fr. 


Craſſus, and Cicero appeared with him; and M. Marcellus, though 


dius's collegue in the Ædilefhip, ſpoke for Milo at Ciceros deſire; and 


the whole paſſed quietly and favourably for him on that day. 


The ſe- 


cond hearing was — on the ninth, when Pompey andertook to plead 
his cauſe; but no fooner ſtood up to ſpeak, than Clodius's mob, by a con- 
tinual clamour of reproaches and invektives, endeavoured to binder him from 


going on, or at leaſt from being heard: Yet Pompey, with a preſence of 


mind which, in fpite of their attempts, commanded ſilence, ſpoke for near 


turn, ſo diſturbed and confounded him, that he was not able to ſpeak a 


f It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange (faysDr. Mid- 
Hows dw a — ſo profligate and criminal 
as Clodins, whoſe life was à perpetual inſult 
upon all laws divine and human, ſhould be 
fi net only to live without puniſhment, 
but to obtain all the honours of a free City in 
their pr courſe; and it would be 
to ſuſpect that we had been deceived in our 
accounts of him by taking them from his 
enemies, did: we not find them tov firmly 
ſupported by facts to be called in queſtion: 


But a little attention to the particular cha- 


rafter of the man, as well as of the times in 
witich ke lived; will enable us to folve the 


difficulty. | | 
Firſt, the ſplendor of his family Cicero 
cal Re nobles of this claſs Pretors and Con- 


tary-right, whoſeviry names were fufficient to 


advance them to all the dignities of the flate. 
— ow polling: 


And therefore how 
oever Clodius was; he did not Fail to be de- 
fended and ſupported by the Honef, the Op- 
timarer, when his pts were not againff 
the intereſt of their faction. : 
Secondly, his perſonul were pecu· 
Vol. III. | 


-infolting Ponipey to 


liarly adapted to indearhim to alt the meaner 
fort ; his bold and ready wit, his talent at 
haranguing, his profuſe expence, and his pur- 
ſuing pop ar meaſures 8 to the max 
intis'of his anceffors, who | 
been ſtern aſſertersof the atiſtocratical power. 
Thirdah,: the contraſt of oppolite factions, 
who had each their ends in ſupporting him. 
Senate particularly, whoſe chief appre- 
henſions were from the Triumvirate, thought 


that the raſhneſs of Chdixs might be of ſome 


uſe to perplex 
ple againſt them on proper occafions; or 


peo 18 
it humoured their hl at leaſt to ſee him 

| is face. Videtis igitur 
hominem per ſeipſum jam pridem affffctum ac 
jacentem pernicioſis Ogrimarium diſcordiis ex- 
fuls ele4 from thei? cradles by a kind of heredi- — a R 


. a Republica Reipub. peſtis amo- 
veretur, reſtiterunt; etiam ne cauſam diceret ; 


etiam ne prtratus eſſet: Btiamne in ſinu at- 


ue M deliciis quidam optimi viri viperam 
3 — 


runt? Que tandem decepti munete ? Volo, 
inquiunt, eſſe qui in concione detrahat de 


Fonpeio. De Haruſy. Reſp. 24. 


22 
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Clo- ii. 


[almoſt] all | 


3- 


hen Clodius roſe up to anſwer him, Milos mob, in their 


int. 
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| Y. R. 697. word; while a number of epigrams and. lampoons. upon him and his fifter 
| _ . 128 were thrown about, and publicly rebearſed among the multitude below, ſo as 
396 Conf. to make him quite furious: Till recollecting himſelf a little, and finding it 
—— impoſſible to proceed in his ſpeech, he demanded aloud. of his mob, who 
it was that attempted to ftarve them by famine ? To which they preſently 
cried out, Pompey : He then aſked, who it was that deſired to be ſent into 
Egypt? Pompey, they cried out again. But when he aſked, who it was 
that they themſelves had a mind to ſend? they anſwered, Craſſus: For 
the old jealouſy was now breaking out again between him and Pompey; 
and though he appeared that day on Milo's ſide, yet he was not, as Cicero 
ſays, a real well-wiſher to him. | 
Theſe warm proceedings among the chiefs brought on a fray below, 
among their partizans; the Clodians began the attack, but were repulſed 
by the Pompeians; and Clodius himſelf driven out of the Reftra : Cicero, 
when he ſaw the affair proceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat 
towards home; but no great harm was done; for Pompey, having cleared 
the Forum of his enemies, preſently drew off his forces, to prevent any 
| farther miſchief or ſcandal on his ſide, SOIT e | 
Ad Quint. The Senate was preſently ſummoned, to provide ſome remedy for theſe 
diſorders, where Pompey, who had drawn upon himſelf a freſh odium from 
his behaviour in the Egyptian affair, was ſeverely handled by Bibulus, 
urid, 2 and He Cicero 2 75 55 ee ſince, be wap. either. 
have offended Pompey, by ſaying nothing for him, or the honeſt party, 
fad bim. The ſame 2e was carried on for ſeveral —_ 4 
which Pompey was treated very roughly by the Tribune Cato, who in- 
veighed - againſt him with great fierceneſs, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, 
to whom he paid the higheſt compliments, and was heard with much attention 
W ol aroandadt fi na hs 17) 
_ - Pompey anſwered him with an unuſual vehemence ; and reflecting openly 
on Craſſus, as the author of theſe affronts, declared, he would guard his 
life with more care than Seipio Africanus did, when Carbo murdered him 2. 
—— Theſe warm expreſſions ſeemed to open a proſpect of ſome great 
agitation likely to — : Pompey conſulted Cicero on the proper means of 
his ſecurity; and acquainted him with his apprehenfions of 4 de/ign againſt 
his fe; that Cato was privately ſupported, and Clodius furniſhed with money, 
by Craſſus; ard. both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, and the reſt, 
who envied bim; that it was: neceſſary for bim to-look to himſelf, ſince the 
meaner people were *wholly "alienated, ibe nobility and Senate generally diſ- 
SORE OR %%% oo ined oy nd wot hates 
.Cicero readily, conſented: to join forces with him, and to ſummon their 
clients aud friends from all paris of Italy. For, though he had no mind 
to fight his battles in the Senate, he was deſirous to defend his perſon | 


NV. B. That Scipio was murdered by Carbo, there is no ſhadow of proof. See Vol. II. 
— Book VI. Chap. IX. : | C4 : WES 4 dts A 2 {445 4 7 
11 1 ; rk 3 . f from a 
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from all violence, eſpecially againſt ' Craſſus, whom he never loved: V. R. 697. 


They reſolved likewiſe to oppoſe with united ſtrength all the attempts of 
Clodius and Cato againft Lentulus and Milo. Clodius, on the other 1 
was not leſs buſy in muſtering his friends againſt the next hearing of Dio, p. 99. 
Milo's cauſe. But as his ſtrength was much inferior to that of his adver- 

ſary, ſo he had no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any other view 

but to teize and horaſs him: For, after two hearings, the affair was put off 

by ſeveral adjournments 70 the beginning of May; from which time we find 

no farther mention of it. . El 

The Conſul Marcellinus, who drew his collegue Philippus along with Ad Q. Fr. 

him, was a reſolute oppoſer of the Triumvirate, as well as of all » # vio- ü. 6. 
lences of the other Magiſtrates: For which reaſon he reſolved to ſuffer 

no Aſſemblies of the People, except ſuch as were neceſſary for the elections 
into the public offices: His view was to prevent Cato's law for recalling 
Lentulus, and the monſtrous things (ſo Cicero calls them) which ſome were 
attempting at this time in favour of Cæſar. Cicero gives him the character 

of one of the beſt Conſuls that he had ever known, and blames him only in 

one thing; for treating Pompey on all occaſions ſo rudely ; which made Ci- 

cero often abſent himſelf from the. Senate, to avoid taking part either on the 

one fide or the other. For the ſupport therefore of his pieniTyY and in- 

tereſt in the City, he reſumed his old taſk of eLEapinc cavses*; which 

was always popular and reſpectable, and in which he was ſure to find full 
employment. His firſt cauſe was the defence of L. Beſtia on the tenth Ibid. ii. 3, 
of February, who, after the diſgrace of a repulſe from the Prætorſhip in 

the laſt- election, was accuſed . of bribery and corruption in bis ſuit for it; 

and, notwithſtanding the authority and eloquence of his advocate, was 
convicted and baniſhed. He was a man extremely corrupt, turbulent, 

and ſeditious, had always been an enemy to Cicero, and ſuppoſed to be 

deeply engaged in Catiline's plot; and is one inſtance of what Cicero ſays, Ep. Fam. 
that he was often forced, againſt his will, to defend certain perſons who had v. 1. 
not deſerved it of him, by the interceſſion of thoſe who had. Fx eg | 

Cicero was about this time engaged in the defence of P. Sextius, the 

late Tribune, accuſed of public violence, or breach of peace in bis. Tribu- Midd. p. 
nate: He had been a true friend to Cicero in his diſtreſs, and borne a #43 
great part in his reſtoration; but fancying himſelf afterwards neglected, 

or not ſufficiently W by him, and ſince his return been very cold to | 
him, and even churliſh. But Cicero, inſtead of reſenting this, having heard Ad Q. Fr. 


that Sextius was indiſpoſed, went in perſon to his houſe, and cured bim of 3: 
all his jealoufies, by freely offering bis aſſiſtance and patronage in pleading 

his cauſe; which he managed ſo well, that Sextius was acquitted, and in 

a manner the moſt honourable, 4 the unanimous ſuffrages of all the Judges; Ibid. 3 
and with an univerſal applauſe of Ciceros humanity and gratitude. : 


b Tt is remarkable that Cicero, to preſerve his px1Gn1TY, made himſelf Sonar 
32 Pompey 
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Y.R.697. | Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius; while Cæſar's crea- 


 Midd-ags, ure, Vatinius, appeared not only as an adverſary, but as @ witneſs againſt 


Bim: Which gave Cicero an opportunity of expoſing the whole courſe of 
his profligate life, (as Sextius particularly deſired) with all the keen- 
neſs of his raillery, to the great diverſion of the audience. Vatinius made 
ſome attempt in his turn to rally Cicero, and contemptouſly reproached 
him with the baſeneſs of changing ſides, and becoming Cæſar's friend, on 
account of the fortunate ſtate of his affairs. f | 

[For Cæſar, being in the career of his victories in Gaul, had lately 
ſent a requeſt to the Sate, that money might be decreed to him for the 
payment of his army; with a power of chuling ten Lieutenants, for the 

better managing of the war, and thg.conquered provinces.” It ſeemed 


De Prov. ſtrange, that, after all his conquſts, he ſhould not be able to maintain his 


Conſ. xii army without money from home, at a time when the treaſury was greatly 
exhauſted : and the renewal of a commiſſion, obtained at firſt by the Peo- 

; es favour, againſt the inclination of the Senate, was of hard digeſtion. 
But CZzſar's intereſt prevailed, and Cicero himſelf was the promoter of it, 
and procured a decree to his ſatisfactian, yet not without diſguſting the 
pretended patriots, thoſe counterfeit Republicans, ſcrupulouſly zealoys 
againſt all extraordinary grants: But Cicero © alledged the extraordinary 
Midd.q44o. (“ ſervices of Caſar, and that theicourle of his victories ought not to be 
checked by the want of neceflary ſupplies, while he was ſo gloriouſly 
<< extending thebounds of the empire, and conquering nations whoſe names 
had never been heard before at Rome: And though it were poſſible for 
him to maintain his troops without their help, by the ſpails of the ene- 
2 115 yet thoſe ſpoils aught to be reſer ved for the ſplendor of his Triumph, 

** which. it was not juſt co defraiid by their unſeaſonable parſimony .]! 

What Cicero ſays, he replied to Vatinius, will he ſeen in a long lette 
be wrote tuo years after this time to Lartulus Spiniber, which will be 
inſſerted in its proper year, With ſome. obſervations upon it. . 
Midd.q4s. In the beginning af April, the Senate granted the ſum of three hundred 
» thouſand pounds to Pompey, to be laid out in purchaſing Core for the uſe of 
the Gity, where there was ſtill a great ſcarcity, and as great at the ſame 
time of money; © chat the moving a point ſo tender could nat fail of 
raiſing ſame ill humour in the Aſſembly: when Gere, whoſe old ſpirit 
ſeems to have revived in him from his late ſucceſs in Sertius's cauſe, ſur- 
prized them by propoſing, 5 that, in che preſent inability of the treaſury 
<< 80 — 5 Companian lands, which by Caſar's act were to be di- 
* yided to che People, the act itſelf ſhould be reconſidered, and a day ap- 
pointed fer that deliberatien: The motion was received with an uni- 
> We ſhalt ind thatCicery afterwards, noz- ing, under the tide-of The Interrogation ; be- 
ithſtandin y of Fatentus? le e it eonſiſts 8 it iet. 
eee eee 


„ — „ Iuaged hereafter, in an Ininterrupted ſummary 
= This ſpeech againſt F atinias is fall remain- of his exploits, _ ö EE Ss 11 
: 4 ; „ & ; 8 ver 


Chap. iii. The Roman Hiſtory. 
verſal joy, and a kind of tumultuary acclamation : The enemies of the Y.R.697. 


Triumvirate were extremely pleaſed with it, in hopes that it would make 
a breach between Cicero and Pompey. | | 


485 


Pompey, whoſe nature was ſingularly reſerved, expreſſed no uneaſineſs NMidd. $ 
upon it, nor took any notice of 1t to Cicero, though they met and ſupped 446. 


together familiarly, as they uſed to do: But he ſet forward ſoon after 
towards Afric, in order to provide corn; and, intending to call at Sardi- 
nia, propoſed to embark at Piſo or Leghorn, that he might have an inter- 
view with Cæſar, who was now at Luca, the utmoſt limit of his Gallic 

overnment. He found Cæſar exceedingly out of humour with Cicero; 
or Craſſus had already been with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenſed 
him by his account of Ciceros late motion; which he complained of fo 


heavily, that Pompey ' promiſed to uſe all his authority to induce Cicero to 


drop the purſuit of it; and for that purpoſe ſent away an expreſs to Rome, 
to entreat him not to proceed any further in it till his return; and when 
he came afterwards to Sardinia, where his Lieutenant Quintus, the bro- 
ther of Cicero, then reſided, he entered immediately into an expoſtulation 


with him about it. But of the effect of this remonſtance we ſhall have 


a full account in the long letter to Lentulus, juſt now referred to for ano- 


ther particular. 


Milo's trial being put off (as before mentioned) to the fifth of May, Mid. 453. 


Cicero took the benefit of a ſhort vacation to make an excurſion into the 
country, and viſit his eſtates and villas in different parts of Irah. 
During this tour, his old enemy Gabinius, the Proconſul of Syria, ha- 


ving gained ſome advantages in Judæa againſt Ariſtobulus (who had been Ad Quint. 


dethroned by Pompey, and carried e to Rome, but had thence made 
his eſcape). ſent public letters to the 


Senate, to give an account of his vic- 


Fr. ii. 8. 


tory, and to beg the decree of a Thankſgiving for it. His friends took the 


opportunity of moving the affair in Ciceros abſence, from whoſe autho- 
rity they apprehended ſome obſtruction; but the Senate, in a full Houſe, 


flighted Gabinius's letters, and rejected his ſuit: An affront which had 


never been offered before to any Proconſul. Cicero was infinitely de- 
lighted with it, calls the reſolution divine, and was donbly pleaſed for its 
being #be — and genuine judgment of the Senate, without any ſtruggle or 
* prodigies were reported to have happened about this time in the 
-neighbourhood of Rome: Horrible noiſes under ground, with claſhing of arms; 
and on the Alban Hill, a litile ſbrine of Juno, which ſtood on a table, 
the +aft, turned fuddenly of itſelf towards the weſt. Theſe terrors alarmed 
the City, and the Senate conſulted: the baruſpices, who were the public 
\Diviners or Prophets of the State, ſkilled in all the Tuſcan diſc # 


* 


me of 


Midd. p. 
4542 455 
ide Ar- 


nutii in 
Orat. de. 
Haxuſp. 
Reſp, 


' Interpreting portentous events, who gave the following anfwer in writing, Dio, lid. 
That ſupplications muſt be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the 
„ other Gods: chat the ſolemn ſhews and plays had been negligently exhi- 
bited and polluted ; ſacred and religious places made profane; Ambaſſa- 

| dora 


xxx. p. 
100. 
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v. R. 697. 


Bef. Chr. 


. 


55» 
396 Conf. 


' The Roman Hifory. Book IX. 
“ dors killed contrary to law faith and oaths diſregarded; ancient and 
£ hidden ſacrifices careleſsly performed and profaned. That the Gods 


gave this warning, leſt, by the diſcord and diſſenſion of the better ſort, 
« dangers and deſtruction ſhould fall upon the Senate and the chiefs of the 


City; by which means the provinces would fall under the power of a 


e ſingle perſon, their armies be beaten, great loſs enſue, and honours be 
* heaped upon the unworthy and diſgraced.. 


One may obſerve from this anſwer, that the Diviners were under the 
direction of rhoſe, who, endeavoured to apply. the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil diſorders: Each party interpreted it according to 


their own views; Clodius took a handle from it of venting: his ſpleen 


afreſh againſt Cicero; and, calling the People together for that purpoſe, 
. attempted to perſuade them, that this divine admonition was deſigned 


oo a, 


„ particularly againſt him, and that the article of the civil and religious 


places referred to the caſe of his houſe, which, after a ſolemn conſecra- 


tion to religion, was rendered again profane; charged all the diſpleaſure 
of the gods to Ciceros account, who affected nothing leſs than a tyran- 
ny, and the oppreſſion of their liberties.” 8 Tor 


Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in the Senate, where, after 


a ſhort and general invective upon his profligate life, he leaves him, 


De Haruſp. 
Reſponſ. * 


vi. 10-18. 


he ſays, a devoted victim to Mila, who ſeemed to be given to them by 


« heaven. for the extinction of ſuch, a plague, as Scipio was for the de- 
<« ſtruction of Carthage : He declares the prodigy to be one of the moſt 


extraordinary which had ever been reported to the Senate; but laughs 
e at the abſurdity of applying any part of it to him; ſince his houſe, as 
4 he proves at large, was more ſolemnly cleared from any ſervice: or rela- 
_ « tion to religion than any other houſe in Rome by the judgment of the 
„ Prieſts, the Senate, and all the orders of the City. Then running through 
|<. tbe ſeveral articles of the answer, he ſhews them all to tally ſo exactly 


with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodious's life, that they could 
4 not poſſibly be applied to any thing elſe : ——particularly, as to the 
4 violation of faith and oaths, that it related evidently to thoſe Judges 


.& who had abſolved Clodius, as being one of the moſt memorable and fla- 


459. 


. grant perjuries which. Rome had ever known; that the anſwer itſelf 
11 


(c — 


ggeſted this interpretation, when it ſubjoined that ancient and occult 
« ſacrifices were polluted, which could refer to nothing ſo properly as to 
ec the rites of the Bona Dea, which were tbe moſt ancient and the moſt occult 


4 of any in the City, celebrated with incredible ſecrecy to that goddeſs, 


- 


% 


* whoſe, name-/it was not lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 


e yhich no man ever pried into but Clodrus.” 
Conſuls, which was commonly in Auguſt, the Senate to deliberate 


About the middle of ſummer, and before the time of chuſing new 


De Prov. on the provinces which were to be aſſigned to them at the expiration of 


Coal, 5, 5, heir office. The Conſular provinces, about which the debate ingly turned, 
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up 

. » 5 1 . ; 157 

were tbe two Gauls, which Cæſar now held; Macedonia, which Piſo, and X. R. 6 2. mY 
e hb or | 3 i .  Bef. Chr. 4M 
Syria, which Gabinius poſſeſſed. . All who ſpoke before Cicero, excepting © 1 
7. Sh th.” hf g * 9 
Servilius, were for taking one of both the Gauls from Cæſar; which was 396: Cond. i5Y 
what the Senate generally deſired : But when it came to Cicero's turn, he 1 
gladly laid hold on the occaſion to revenge himſelf on Piſo and Gabinius; 7 
and exerted all his authority to get them recalled, with ſome marks of diſ- if in 
grace, and their governments aſſigned to the ſucceeding Conſuls; but as for 1 


Cæſar, his opinion was, that his command ſhould be continued to him till | | "XY 
% he had finiſhed the war, which he was carrying on with ſuch ſucceſs, and | 3 
. * ſettled the conquered countries.” This gave no ſmall offence ; and the Con- {4 
ful Philippus could not forbear interrupting and reminding him, © that he b 
e had more reaſon to be angry with Cæſar than with Gabinius himſelf; ſince : 
* Czſar was the author and raiſer of all that ſtorm which had oppreſſed | 
« him.” But Cicero replied, < that, in this vote, he was not perſuing his pri- 

vate reſentment, but the public good, which had reconciled him to Cz/ar 

<« and that he could not he an enemy to one who was deſerving ſo well of his 
Country: That a year or two more would complete his conqueſts, and re- 

« duce all Gaul to a ſtate of peaceful ſubjection: That the cauſe was widely 

<« different between Cæſar and the other two: That Cz/ar's adminiſtration 

« was beneficial, proſperous, glorious to the Republic; theirs ſcandalous, 

<« ignominious, hurtful to their ſubjects, and contemptible to their enemies.” 
n ſhort, he managed the debate ſo, that the Senate readily conſented 

to leave Cæſar in the poſſeſſion of his government, and to recall Piſo from 
Macedonia; but Gabinius was not now recalled from Syria. | | | 
All People's eyes and inclinations began now to turn towards Cæſar, Midd. 46 f 
who, by the eclat of his victories ®, ſeemed to rival the fame of Pompey 

himſelf; and by his addreſs and generoſity gained ground upon him daily 

in authority and influence in public- affairs. After three proſperous cam- 
paigns, he ſpent the winter of 697 at Luca, whither a vaſt concourſe of all 

5 reſorted to him from Rome. So great was the number of Magiſtrates Plut. in 
and other perſons in command, who came to wait on him, that the Lictors Pomp. & 
at his gate are reckoned to have amounted to 120. e 
At this interview of the Triumvirs, it was privately agreed among them, 

that Pompey and Craſſus, who were now again made friends by Cæſar, 

ſhould jointly ſue for the Conſulſhip, in order to defeat the hopes and 

deſigns of L. Domitius Abenobarbus, one of the competitors, a profeſſed 

enemy of the Triumvirate; who, thinking himſelf ſure of being electemn. 
could not forbear boaſting, ** that he would effect, when Conſul, what be Sueton. in 
had not been able to do when Prætor, reſcind the acts of Cæſar, and res Cl. 24. 

« call Bim from his government: For Czſar had no ſooner ſurrendered 

the Conſular faſces to his ſucceſſors in that Magiſtracy (the Conſuls of 

m Cz/ar, in two campaigns (thoſe of the Gaul, from the lake of Geneva to the German 

_ years 85 and 696) Bal cel the Roman occran; and in the oe year 667) had h 
arms triumphantly through the very heart of ſubdued the Veneti. 95 695) 
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488 | | 
I. R. 67. 695) than he was affronted and attacked by this ſame Domitius and C. 


The Roman Hiflory, Book. IX. 


Memmius, two of the then newly-choſen Prætors, (than whom Rome per- 


Sueton. in haps never produced two more conſummate knaves ,) who called in que- 


Cæſ. 24. 


Dio, p. 


103. 


Ad Quint. 


Fr. ii. 6. 


doe miſerius, quam eum qui tot anzos quos for ir 
© fieri non poſſe? Ad Att. iv. 8. Dio, p. 103, le reports likewiſe, that Cx. Piſe, a young 10 
1 peached Manila wid. 4. 


ſhip, ler paſs the time, when, according to cuſtom, 


ftion the validity of his ats, and made ſeveral raſh efforts to get them annul- 
ted by public authority. A 


Pompey and Craſſus, the better to conceal their _ upon the Conſul- 

m, they ſhould have put 
themfelves among the candidates. And, becauſe they thought it would 
be difficult to carry their point in an Aſſembly where the Conſul Marcel. 
Anus preſided, they laid a ſcheme to hinder all elections of Magiſtrates 
during his year: Their project happened to be favoured by the Tribune 
C. Cato, the ſame who had formerly been ſo active in oppoſing the deſires 
of Pompey with relation to the affair of nee. Sim and in endeavour- 
ing to ger Lentulus Spinther recalled from Cilicia. Cato, to revenge him- 
ſelf on Marcellinus for not ſuffering him to hold any Aſſemblies of the 
People o, for promulgating certain laws of his own faſhion (diſliked pro- 
bably by the Ariſtocratic worthies,) world not ſuffer the Conſuls to bold any 
for the choice of the Magiſtrates ; and in this reſolution he was ſupported 
by two of his collegues, as well as by the Friamvirate?, till the year 
expired. The government fell into am interregnu rm. 
BY + Stezek 25 ada HAP. 


: n Of the impudent wickedneſs of theſe men avhat Hola appear to Bim to be moſt for the 
we-ſhall find a notable proof in one of Cice- benefit of the Republic. | 


ro's letters, when we come to the year 699. Valerius Maximis writes, that when Mar- val. Max. 
Yet, unworthy and deteſtable as Doi 5 cellimis war one day liranguingiow the dan- vi. 2. 


was, Cicero thinks it a moſt ſad-thing; that ger the City was in from the power of Pore 
this illuſtrious noble, a. Conſul de/gncd ever pey, and found himſelf encouraged by a ge- 
fince he was born, ſhould not be able at this ' neral acclamation of the People, he faid to 
time to obtain the Conſalſhip. Quid enim them, &5 ont; Citizens, cry out while you may; 

nor bs long in ur powrr to do /o 
habet, deſignatus Conſul fuerit, 


® It is likely, that the rags cap 


:mployed by Nobſentan, who hat it 
Marcella was 10 proclaim all : 5 Cr 8 Pi 2 


_ evbich Aſſemblies of the People could lwwfull  riouſly guilty; Being) provoked: by: Pompey's 


be held, Holidays; Crevier. : BL Prottes 
Plutarch tells us, chat the ſecret treaty Pompey 

among the Triumvirs having tranſpired, the crimes | 

ifans of the Ariftocracy were filled with fore by Pompey, why he did not chuſe to im- 
ignation, and that the Conſul Marcellus, peach him rather than the criminal, he briſkly 


5 to-unmaſk Pompey, i ated him in an replied, bat F be would give bail to fand a 


+ Afembly 


of the People quhether be had any trial, without raifing a civil wary he would 


intention to fand for the Confulſhip * Potipey ſoon bring bin bifert Bis 0 


._ anſwered, . s bt uli, and perbapy 2 le Was in this your, 697, that Cicero 
de would nor: But Crafſns, when the ſame pleaded for Cornelius Balbus and M. Cahkus. 


ns pur to Rint by the Conſul, an- 


—Z * 


3 
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Balbus was a native of Gades in Spain, of 
nen, nee 
fidelity and ſervices to the Roman Generals 
in that province, and eſpecially in the Serto- 
rian war, had the freedom of Rome conferred 
upon him by Pompey, in wirtue of a law, 
 eawhich authorized him to grant it to as many as 
he thought proper. But Pompey's act was now 
called in queſtion, as originally null and in- 
valid, on a pretence, that the city 7 4 Gades 
was not within the terms of that alliance and 
Lee to wary Weges rendered _— citizens 
capable of that privilege. Pompey and Craſſus 
Pro Balb. _ 3 3 at —— deſire, fe 
©* cero alſo, who had the third place or poſt of 
honour aſligned him, to give the finiſhing 
hand to the cauſe. The proſecution was pro- 
jected, not ſo much out of enmity to Balbus 
as to his patrons, Pompey and Cæſar, by 
whoſe favour he had acquired great wealth ; 
being at this time General of the artillery to 
Cæſar, and the principal manager or ſteward 
of all his affairs. The judges gave ſentence 
for him, and confirmed his right to the City ; 
from which foundation he was raiſed after- 
wards by Auguſtus to the Conſulate itſelf : His 
nephew alſo, young Balbus, who was made 
free with him at the ſame time, obtained the 
honour of a triumph for his victories over the 
Hit N. Garamantes; and, as Pliny tells us, they 
vii, 43. vere the only inſtances of foreigners and adopted 
Ibid, v. 5. Citizens, who had ever advanced themſelves to 
_ either Ll theſe honours in Rome. 055 
Midd.q461, Cai 

rank,' of great parts and accompliſhments, 
trained under the diſcipline of Cicero himſelf, 
to whoſe cate he was eommitted by his father 
upon his firſt introduction into the Forum. 

Before he was of age to hold any Magi 


1, 2 


Ne 


+ 4 , 


Vid. ſupr. peachments ; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero's -. 
p. 407. collegue in the Conſulſhip, for the male- admi- 


niſtration of his province of Macedonia; the 
other of L. Atratinus, for bribery and corrup- 
tion. Atratinus's ſon was now revenging his 
father's quarrel, and accuſed Cælius of public 
violence, for being concerned in the aſſaſſination 
vid. ſupr. 7 Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian embaſ/y ; 
„and of an attempt to' poiſon Cladia, the ſiſter 
of Clodixs : He was a true libertine, and had 
been this lady's gallant ; whoſe reſentment, 
for her favours ſlighted by him, was the real 
ſource of all his trouble. He was acquit- 

ted of both charges. | _ 

*, YOL- 


$ 


- 


Cicero ſeems to have compoſed à little poem V. R. 697. 
about this time, in compliment to Cæſar; — —— 
and excuſes his not ſending it to Atticus, Midd. 462. 
e becauſe Cæſar preſſed to have it, and he Ad. Att. 
e had reſerved no copy: Though, to con- 44 * 

«« feſs the truth, he /ays, he found it very :: _ 
« difficult to digeſt the meanneſs of recanting 

« has old principles. But adieu, 1.55 he, to 

© all right, true, honeſt counſels: It is in- 


*< credible what perfidy there is in thoſe who 
* want to be leaders; and who really would 


« be ſo, if there was any faith in them. 
c« [He ſpeaks of THE * I felt 
« what they were to my coſt, when I was 
«« drawn in, deſerted, and betrayed by them : 
cc ] reſolved ſtill to act on with them in all 
« things; but found them the ſame as be- 
« fore; till, by your advice, I came at laſt 
4 to a better mind. You will tell me, 
« that you adviſed me indeed to ar, but 
<< not to qurite; it is true; but I was wil- 
& ling to put myſelf under a neceſſity of ad-. 
<« Hering to my new alliance [with the Tri- 
« umvirs] and preclude the poſſibility re- 
4% turning to thoſe who, infiead of pitying 
«© me, as they ought, never ceaſe enuying 
<< me, — But fince thoſe, who have no 
<c. power, will not love me, my buſineſs 
« is to acquire the love of thoſe who have. 
« You will ſay, I wiſh that you had done 
c“ it long ago; I know you wiſhed it; 
“and I was a mere aſs for not minding 


* 


5 a 46 you,” f | 
ius was a young gentleman of Equeſtrian 


In this year alſo, Cicero wrote that cele- Mid. (83. 


| brated letter to Lucceius, in which he preſſes 


him to attempt the hiftory of his tranſafions. 
Lucceius had juſt ane the hiftory of the 
Italic and Marian civil wars, with intent to 


— — labours in this 


letter to en ind to N the deſi 
of his 9 and enter dheclly 
on that ſeparate period, from the begin- 
wy —_—  — 8 b 
„ comprehending Catiline's conſpiracy ane 
ec his own exile 8 And he defires this brag 2 
rian friend, , to allow ſo much to friend- 
« ſhip and affection, as not to confine: him- 
a af to the ſtrict laws of hiſtory and the 
« rules of truth, but to exceed thoſe bounds 
« in his praiſes,” Ep. Fam. lib. v. 12. 
3R A little 
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HA P. IV. 


PomPety and Cx Assus are elelled Conſuls for ' the year 698. The ſtate of 
. King PTOLEMY'sS affairs at this time. Caro repulſed from the Prætor- 
ſhip. Provinces afſigned to the Gonſuls, by the law of TREBONIUs, for 
ve years. They attempt refermations at home. PoMezty's theatre. Piso 
returns to Rome ignominioufly from bis government of Macedonia. CRAS 
sus, in ſpite of bad omens, embarks for. Syria, (the province fallen to him 
by lot) even before the year of his Conſulſbip is expired. L. Domitivs 

: n and Arrius CLaubius PULCHER are elected Conſuls for the 

Jens 699. WW | 


V. R. 698. F all thoſe who had intended to preſent themſelves candidates for the 
e <a O Conſulſhip of the year 698, L. Domitius alone perſiſted in the pur- - 
397 Conf. poſe of entering the lifts againſt Pompey and 4 and his conſtancy 

Perhaps was owing to Cato s management, whoſe ſiſter Porcia he had mar- 


ried's Cato him to perſeverance, by ſaying, that not his own ele- 
Plut. in vation, but the Lizzzry * of the Romans, was the intereſt in queſtion. 
— - Plutarch reports, that when Domitius, accompanied by Cato, went be- 


fore day to the Campus Martius to ſolicit votes, he fell into an ambuſh pre- 
7 by his rivals: The flave who carried the flambeau before him was 
cilled, and Cato wounded in the arm: The latter nevertheleſs exhorted 
Damitius to fight it out to his laſt breath; but the intimidated candidate 
thought it more prudent to go home. So that Pompey and Craſſus, without 
..» furcher oppofition, were elected Conſuls ® | 
. bas: pey, When, in concert with his two affociates, he had entertained 
new 


we'find his merit. 
„This was the ſecond time of their being 
Conſul : In their fir Genſalſnip they were 


* collegues, as now. 
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2 | V R. 698. 1 
To Publius Lentulus, Proconſul. f Lib 2. 0 
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& have received your letter, wherein you aſſure me, that the frequent 8 IT. 
accounts I ſend of your affairs, together with the convincing proofs I Lett. ii. 
have given you of my friendſhip, are circumſtances extremely agreeable Mm: 
to you. If you do not hear from me as frequently as you wild, It 18 

ſolely becauſe i dare not truſt my letters to every conveyance, 
<< It ts not eafv to give a ſatisfactory anſwer to your enquiry concerning 
the ſincerity of your profeſſed friends, and the diſpoſition of others in 
general towards you, This only I will venture to ſay, that a certain 
party, and particularly thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt obligations, as 
well as the greateſt abilities, ta diſtinguiſh themſelves in your ſervice, 
look upon you with enyy : That (agreeable to what 1 have myſelf ex- 
perienced upon a different accaſion) thoſe whom, in juſtice to your 
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Country, you have neceſfarily offended, are your avawed appoſers; as 


others, whale intereſt and honours you have generouſly ſupported, are 


much lefs inclined to remember yqur favours than ta ſe your 


glory. Theſe are circumſtances indeed which I long ſi and have 
often intimated to you; but of which I am now moſt thoroughly con- 
vinced. I abſerved upon the fame occaſion, (and I believe I t you ſo 
in a former letter) both Harteyfavs and Zucalius, ta be extremely in your 
intereſt: As among thaſe ho were in the Magiſtraey, Zacigs Ralar Tribune 


appeared very ſineerely and affe&ionately ta your cauſe. Rut, p — 
md the two former, I cannot name any of the Conſulars who diſ- 2 


covered the leaſt degree of friendſhip towards you when ae prep 


before the Senate. As for my own r dts Brow they might pe 188 +4 


be generally conſidered as flowing rather from 
I have ed at your — than from the uninfluenced 


of my real ſentiments. With regard to Pompey, 2 ſeldom —— 
the houſe at that ſeaſon: But I muſt do him the juſtice 99 he 8 
takes an opportunity, withqut my previoully eating tor the ſub- 

ot diſcourſing with me concerning your affair — 
linghy enters i into the 3 whenever I ſtart it myſeif. Your laſt 


letter, I perceived, was extremely Wer to him: And I could nat 
but obſerve, with equal admiration and lure, the polite and moſt 


| + judicious manner in which you addreſſed hi Before he received this 


cc 


Letter he ſeemed a little 5 , that the _ which 9 4 


had entertained, of his inclinatian to be ni H ponjat. 


c you from him. But you have now. w xed that ent man in | 


3 


our intereſt; who in truth had all the ney. ood wry ter 
« that an yninterrupted ſeries of the higheſt ſervices could poſſibly give 


Dr. Mffalbron dates this letter in 697, Mr. it would ſeem to haye been in December, af. 
ge E this was written in 697, der the Fribuneſhip of Rarils was expired. : 


3R 2 | * him 


402 
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vid. ſupr. 
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« him *. I muſt confeſs he always appeared to me, even when the con- 
“duct of Caninius had raiſed the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of the contrary *, 
4 to fayour your intereft : But I can now aſſure you, that I found him, 
<« after he had peruſed your letter, intirely diſpoſed to promote whatever 
may contribute either to your intereſt or your honour. You may con- 


< ſider then what I am going to offer as his immediate ſentiments and ad- 


« vice: As indeed it is the reſult of frequent conſultations which we have 


© held together. . 


We are of opinion, that it may be proper for you to conſider, whe- 
& ther any advantages may be derived from your being in poſſeſſion of 
« Cilicia'and Cyprus. For if there ſhould appear a ſufficient probability 
of being able to make yourſelf maſter of Alexandria and Egypt, we 
think it equally for your honour, and that of the Republic, to march 
<:thither with your army, ſupported by your fleet *; having firſt left the 
King at Prolemais, or ſome other convenient place in that neighbourhood. 
By theſe means, ben yon ſhall have quieted the' difturbances in Alexan- 


. « dria, and ſecured it by a proper number of forces, Ptolemy may ſafely 


tate poſſeſſion of his kingdom. Thus he will be reſtored by you, as the 
Senate had once decreed : And reftored too without an army, apreeably to 
be ſentiments. of thoſe who in/ift upon obſerving the injunttions of the: Oracle. 
« We are the rather confirmed in recommending this meaſure, as there is 
no decree" of the Senate ſubſiſting, which particularly prohibits you from 


replacing Ptolemy' on his: throne.” As to the order, which abſolutely 


- <; forbids all aſſiſtance whatever to be given to him, you know it was not 


| in fa; 7 ven 4 to drop the affair of the Kin 2 


1, by which he was commiſſioned to provide . Prolemy applied himſelf to Gabinius, Pro- 


corn in a time of ſcarcity, a common which ** confal of Syria, who, upon the promiſe of 


in effect inveſted him with the whole power of << ten thouſand talents, and at the recommen- 


Pe 96, 


p the Roman empire; | dation of Pompey, boldly undertook. and 
Melm. * It was an uſual artiſice with P t effected his reſtoration, without being au- 
P 95+ 


© to employ his friends in ſoliciting thoſe o- 44 thoriſed by any legal commiſſion for that 
| it 
6 


behalf, to which he affected to * purpoſe: And it was by the perſuaſion of 
y indiffe of even eee 
r the preſent <* that Gabinine engaged in that enterprize. 
«1 e & the { that he pre- This affords a topic of great indignation 
« tended to ſerve Lentulus in this affair, his * in one of the Philzppics ; and Cicero there 
«« creature Cami a Tribune of the People, . of this ion as a moſt impu- 
Qi 1 « dent violation of all authority, both facred 
*« th n for | But when and civil: Jade iter (ſays he) Alexandriam 
| Pompey found that this was n ec contra Senatus audtoritatem, contra Rempub.-- 
he prete 2 8 . 1 1 eee Philip. 8 But 
« joined'wi ro in the advice what opinion muſt every unprejudiced rea- 
« which makes a 2 letter.. der conceive of our 2 he finds 
; remar! that Cicero makes him 2 and approving the ſame 
« the very meaſures, which he here ſo ſtrong- ( tranſactions, adviſing his friends to 
« ly recommends to Lentulus, an article of his «« purſue a ſtep which he afterwards ublicly 
« charge againſt 4g For when the Senate, < and juſtly reproached in his adverſary fe | 


only 
- L- n SN 
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c only proteſt againſt, when it was voted, but is generally looked upon 2 GT. 

& rather as the warm dictates: of an exaſperated faction, than as having OY 
< the full authority of a decree of the Senate. However, we deem it ne- 397 Conf. 
« ceſſary to add, that we are ſenſible the world will judge of the propriety ——— 
of this ſcheme entirely by the event. Should it ſucceed as we wiſh, 

& your policy and reſolution will univerſally be applauded : On the 

% other hand, ſhould it miſcarry, it will undoubtedly be condemned as 

ce an action of ill-conſidered and unwarrantable ambition. How far this 

<« enterprize may be practicable, you, who are ſituated almoſt within 

« view of Egypt, are the moſt competent judge. If therefore you are 

« well ſatisfied of being able to render yourſelf maſter of that kingdom, 

« we are clearly of opinion you ſhould not delay your march one moment: 

« But if you are doubtful of the ſucceſs, it is our advice that you by no 

4 means make the attempt. This I will venture to aſſure you, that, 

« ſhould you execute this project in the manner we wiſh, there will be a 

very conſiderable party to give it applauſe, even during your abſence ; 

« as all Rome will unite in the ſame approbation, the moment you ſhall re- 

turn againſt us. Nevertheleſs I am perſuaded, if this ſcheme ſhould not 
take the deſired effect, it may be attended with very diſagreeable conſe- 

« quences to yourſelf ; not only upon account of that order of the Senate, 

« which I juſt now mentioned; but likewiſe in regard to the Oracle. When 
therefore I recommend ſuch meaſures . as you ſhall- have full aſſurance 

« will terminate in your glory, I muſt at the ſame time ſtrongly diſſuade 

« you from engaging in them, if you ſhould have the. leaſt reaſon to 

„ apprehend an oppoſition. For (I ted it again) the world will be 

« determined in their opinion of this whole tranſaction, not as it is reaſon- 

able, but as it ſhall be ſucceſsful: If the method here propoſed ſhould 

« appear too dangerous to be hazarded in. your own perſon, we think it 
may at leaſt be adviſeable to aſſiſt the King with a number of your forces, 

« provided he ſhall give ſufficient ſecurity to your friends in the 2 "iS 
« for repaying them the money they have advanced in ſupport of his cauſe. | 1 
1 


And the circumſtances and ſituation of your government render it ex- 
« tremely eaſy either to promote or obſtruct his reſtoration, as you ſhall 1 
« ſee proper. After all, you are the beſt judge what method will be i * 
« expedient to purſue : I thought it my part, however, to inform you * 

« theſe our concurrent ſentiments.” _ IN. 


B. Lentulus, wiſely judging the 


affair too bazardous for one of bis dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of a | 6 
more deſperate charafter, Gabinins.]J | © FANS: | {FL 
Lou congratulate me on the preſent ſituation of my affairs in gener: _ 

« and particularly on the friendſhip of Milo, together with. the _ vain | 3 4 

« and ineffectual ſchemes of the worthleſs Clodius. It is no wonder 1 
« you ſhould rejoice in theſe the generous effects of your own amicable Ws 

e offices. But, to ſay truth, ſuch an incredible perverſeneſs (not to give 1 
« 16 a more ſevere jon) prevails i that they | 1 
it a more ſevere appellation) prevails amongſt a certain party, 0 hd 
4&4 

1 


| The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
E hat ff rather choſe to alienate me by their jealouſies from the common cauſe, 

. than to retain me in that intereſt by 9 favour and Fa age . 
397 Ter I will own to you, their malice has almoſt driven me from thoſe 


rin- 
& ciples which I have fo long and ſo invariably purſued. At leaſt, 101 the 


gave nat provoked me ſo far, as to make me forget the dignity of my 
character, they have tau 


* 


ht me wget it is high time I ſhould act with a 


view likewiſe to my own 


I might, conſiſtently with the higheſt 


views of patriotiſm, reconcile both theſe diſtinct ends, were there any 
e honquror fortitude in thoſe of Conſular rank. [the venerable bench of 
« Confſulars.] But ſuch a meanneſs of ſpirit in general prevails among 


them, that, inſtead of applaudi 
gave been ever uniformly direct 


the reſolutions with which my actions 
in the cauſe. of the Commonwealth, 


** they look with envy upon thaſe dignities to which my public ſervices 
+ have advanced me. I the rather mention this, as it is to you that I am 

; y indebted, not only for the happineſs, of being reſtored to my 
ountry, but almoſt for my very firſt ſucceſsful ſteps in the paths of pa- 


triotiſm and of glory. 


As to your enquiry. concernin the ſicuatian of public affairs, there 


are great diviſions amongſt us: 
tive parties are by no means equal. 


ut the zeal and e of the reſpec- 


< ſhare of wealth and peer have Wee a . credit likewiſe 


by the folly and inftability of their 
from the Senate, with. 3 — 
< of receiving ee 
% ances./ 1 
che payment of 
* Lieutenants: 


he Houle e of 
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retur, fatile ar} m eft. | Chr. 
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« I do but ſlightly touch upon theſe particulars, as I cannot reflect on 297 Cond; 
c our affairs with. any ſatisfa&tion. However I mention them as ſuggeſt- 
<« ing an uſeful cantion to both of us, 10 preſerve a proper poiſe between our 
« intereſt and our bonour, and not to advance one by an undue depreſſion of the 
c other. A maxim this, which 1 have learned, not ſo much from my fa- 
« yourite philoſophy, as from ſad experience; and which I would recom- 
& mend to you, ere you are taught it by the ſame unpleaſing method of 


„ conviction.” 
NC; To the ſame. Lib. i. Ep. 
5 | > 
e Marcus Pletorias will fully inform you of the promiſes we have re- Bf 1g. 


- < ceived from Pompey, together with every thing that has hitherto been 4. Melm. 
c attempted or affected in your favour. He was not only preſent indeed, 
e but a principal agent throughout the whole proceedings; as he acted 
< in every article of your concerns agreeably to what might be expected 
« from a judicious, vigilant, and an affectionate friend. To him like- 
« wiſe I muſt refer you for an account of public affairs ; as I know not 
« well what to ſay of them myſelf, Thus much, however, I can aſſure 
you, that they are in the hands (and in the hands they are likely to re- 
% main) of your profeſſed friends. As for myſelf, both gratitude and 
« prudence, together with your particular advice, have determined me, 
.< as they ought, to join in &:s ! intereſt, whom you were formetly deſirous 
« of aſſociating with you in mine. You are ſenſible, nevertheleſs, bow 
ee difficult it is to renounce our old and babitual notions of politirs; ęſpe- 
a6 cially ander 4 full perſuaſion of their reftitude. However, I conform 
« myſelf to bis ſyſtem, ſince I cannot with any deceney oppoſe him: 
« And, whatever ſome may perhaps imagine, I am by no means actin 
« in this a counterfeit part. The truth of it is, Pompey bas gained ſuc 
% an abſolnte poſſeſſion of my eſteem, that 1 begin to look upon every thing as 
« iuft and reaſonable which falls in with his intereſt or intlination. I 
« ſhould think too it would be no imprudent reſolution, even in his ad- 
« verſaries themſelves, to deſiſt from an oppoſition to which they are evi- 
4 dently unequal. In the mean time, 1 —— the ſatisfaction to find the 
« world in general , that my character requires I ſhould ſupport, or 
* at leaſt not ob 5 beg eee — 1 | 
opinion, I may reaſo ire from all public buſineſs to my favou- 
«6. 3 — — ind. And, indeed, were I not prevented b 
« my fri ip to Pompey, I ſhould moſt certainly adopt this latter 
* ſcheme, as of all others the moſt ſuitable to my inclinations. For I can 
now no longer maintain that dignity in the Senate, and that freedom 


| ® Cafor, Pompey, and Ca. 1 Pompeys 
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Y.R.698. “ in the Commonwealth, which was the Single motive of my ambition, 
"ys & and the ſole end I propoſed to myſelf in all my labours : A misfortune, 

397 Con. © however, which is not peculiar to myſelf, but extends to every Roman 
nin general. In a word, I am under the ſad neceſſity, either of tamely 
«* ſubmitting to the ſentiments of thoſe few who lead the Republic, or of 

« imprudently joining in a weak and fruitleſs oppoſition “. I the rather 
mention this, that you may deliberate, before your return amongſt us, 

<« what part it may be adviſable for you to act in the preſent conjuncture, 

« To ſpeak freely, the meaſures both of thoſe of Senatorian and Equeſtrian 

rank, and indeed the whole a" of the Commonwealth in general, are 
totally changed. All therefore that I have now to wiſh, is the preſer- 
vation of the public tranquillity ; which thoſe who are in the adminiſtra- 

tion ſeem to give us a proſpect of enjoying, if a certain party could be 

«« prevailed upon to ſubmit with leſs impatience to their power. As to 

any hopes of ſupporting in the Senate that true Conſular character of a 
firm and iner Paule, it is in vain now to expect it: Every means 

« for that purpoſe is totally loft, by the miſtaken conduct of thoſe who 

vid. ſupr. . diſobliged Pompey *, and diſſolved that ſtrong union which ſubſiſted be- 

p. 397» & « tween the Senate and the Equeſtrian order. 3 
8 gut to return to what more immediately relates to your own private 
« affairs: Pompey is Sy our friend: And, by all that I can 
<< obſerve, you may obtain any thing, you ſhall deſire during his Conſul- 
« ſhip . At leaſt 1 ſhall ſolicit him very ftrenuouſly for that purpoſe: As 
« you may rely on my moſt active offices in every inſtance where you are 
% concerned. I am well perſuaded my affiduity on this occaſion will not 
<« be diſagreeable to him: On the contrary, he will receive it with plea- 

« grateful diſpoſition. In the mean time I intreat you to believe, tha 
« whatever bears the leaſt connection with your intereſt, is of more im- 
« portance to me than my own. From theſe ſentiments it is that I def- 
<« pair, not only of bong able to return, but, even ſufficiently to acknow- 
4c ſedge, the infinite obligations I owe you. Though at the ſame time I 
« am conſcious of having exerted, on all occaſions, the moſt 'unwearied en- 


OM * 


« deayours in your ſervice, _ 


* 


x 


+ £ 11 D 
i : 
\ 1 


„A determined patriot could not have mentions it to the immortal ho- vid. ſups. 
NMelm. p. been reduced to the alternatives which Cicero nour of the celebrated Merellus, that de ci vi- p. 93. 
here mentions,” as there was a third expedi-F fate decedere uam de ſententia maluit : And he 
ent, Which every man of ftri&t political inte- who is attuated by the ſame ſublime patrio- 
- grity,. who ; Ah 66h & up to his principles, tiſm, will never find himſelf under the poor 
uld undoubtedly have embraced. A he. | neceſſity of juſtifying. wrong meaſures by the 
mf Phyſician (ſays Sir William Temple) 2 impoſibility of enforcing right ns, 
rand finds; 2 Cato, Merellut, eler, Cucullur, and 
others, had oppoſed Pompey's defire of having 
attendance, expe? only to receive bis ova 1 in * the gener - 
, without hopes or appearance of de ompey rafſus were at time 
* Fo 3 2 F Dom ning rand 
| 7 ® « It 
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Chap. iv. 


ce. It is rumoured here, that you have obtained a compleat victory .: K. R. 698. 


« And we impatiently expect an expreſs with the confirmation of this 
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Bef. Chr, 


* agreeable news. I have already talked with Pompey upon this ſubject : 397 Cont. 


« And, as ſoon as your courier arrives, I ſhall employ my utmoſt dili- 


* gence in convening the Senate. In fine, were I to perform much more 
* for your intereſt than lies within the narrow compaſs of my preſent 
ce power, I ſhould ſtill think I had fallen far ſhort of what you have a right 


to expect. Farewell, 


Dvaixc the continuance of the tumults occaſioned by the election of 

new Conſuls, Cicero retired into the country to one of his villas on the 
delightful ſhore of Baiæ, the chief place of reſort and pleaſure for the great 

and rich. Pompey came thither in the month of April, and no ſooner 
arrived, than he ſent his compliments to Cicero; and he ſpent. his whole Ad Att. 
time with him: They had much diſcourſe on public affairs, in which Pompey vi. 10. 
expreſſed great uneaſine(s, and owned himſelf diſſatisfied with his own part 
in them: But Cicero, in his account of the converſation, intimates ſome Ibid. g. 
ſuſpicion of his ſincerity. In the ſame letter he mentions a current report Midd. 
at Puteoli, that King Ptolemy was reſtored, and de/ires to know what account 469. 
they had of it at Rome. The report was very true: For Gabinius, 


tempted by Prolemy's gold, and the 
alſo, as ſome write, by Pompey himſel 


8 of AÆgypt, and encouraged Dio, lib. 


undertook to replace him on the ***is. p. 


throne with bis Syrian army * ; which he executed with a high hand and the 116, Kc. 


deſtruction of all the King's enemies, in open defiance of the authority of the 


Ep. Fam. By a poſterior ? letter from Cicero to Len- 
1. Js tulus it appears, that this Proconſul was ſa- 
luted Imperator by his ſoldiers: It was pro- 
bably for the victory here mentioned: But 
againſt what power the battle was fought is 
no where ſaid. | Ks 
FVid. fup. 4 Scaurut, whom Pompey left in Syria +, did 
p- 269 & nothing there to gain him much honour. Nei- 
395+ note ther did Philippus nor Marcellinus, who had 
(a). the province of Syria ſucceſlively after Scau- 
rs, diſtinguiſh themſelves by any conſiderable 
loits. The incurſions and depredations 
ow Arabs, whom thoſe commanders could 
not totally ſuppreſs, ſerved. for a pretext to 
Cladius to make 22 a Conſular province, 
and he recompenſed Gadb;nins with it, Who, 
during his Conſulſhip, had ſo well ſerved him 

in his attack upon Cicero. 


Supra,  TFudea, dependent on the government of 


p. 261, Syria, was agitated b t commotions when 
267, 269. + root atved here, | 5 has ee 
tioned that Pompey decided the quarrel between 
the two brothers, reanus and Ariftobulus, in 

Vor. III. | 


e, 


favour. of the former, to whom he gare the 
office of High-Prieft, and the authority of 
command, but without the diadem ; and that 
he carried away Arifobulac, with his two ſons, 
Alexander and. Aniigenus, and two daughters, 
priſoners. Alexander made his eſcaye on the 


| D into Judæa, and after conceal- 


ing himſelf ſome time, got together a ſuffi- 
ient number of his father's party to diſpoſſeſs 
rcaxus, He thought likewiſe of fortifying 
himſelf guns the power of the Romans, by 
building the walls of Jeru/alem, which Pan- 
h had thrown down, Pikes 
_ Gabinius quickly reduced Alexander to ſus 
r favour; nor did he refuſe him his life and 
Bberty erty, But though he brought back Hyr- 
c 


anus to Feruſalem, and put him again in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Hizh-Priefthood, be * | 

new form to the government of the nation, Jof. Antig 
making it Ariſtocratical. He divided all the ; 


» iv. 10. 


country into five provinces, and in each of & de Bell. 
theſe created a Sovereign Council. ud. i. 6. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


Y.R. 698. Senate and the direction of the Sibyl. This made a great noiſe at Rome q 


Book IX. 


nr. and irritated the People to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to make him 


, 


Midd. 
467. 


Ad Att. 


iv. 6. 


Vid. ſupr. 


P- 485. 


397 Conf. feel their diſpleaſure for it very ſeverely at his return. 
iba Cicero ſtaid in the country till the beginning o 


f May, much out of 


humour, and diſguſted both with the Republic and himſelf. Atticus's 
conſtant advice to him was, to conſult his ſafety and intereſt, by uniting him- 


| ſelf with the men of power; and they, on their part, were as conſtantly 


inviting him to it, by all poſſible aſſurances of their affection: But in his 
anſwers to Atticus he obſerves, © that their two caſes were very different; 


that Atticus, having no peculiar 


It was on his pacification of Judæa, that 
Gabinius made application to the Senate to be 


. honoured with a public thankſgiving, called 


15 ſupplications, and met with a refuſal. 


Dio, lib. 


xxxix. 


App. in 
Parth. & 


Syr. 


Plut. in 
Craſſ. & 
| in Anton. 


RY 


ly back again. For Prolery 


He was preparing to carry the war into 
the country of the Arabs, when the hopes of 
a a richer, booty than he could find among 


them, made him turn towards Parthia. 
Phraates, King of Parthia, had been mur- 


* dered by his own ſons, Orodes and Mithridates, 


who” afterwards contended with one another 


for the crown. Mitbridates, finding himſelf 


the weaker, had recourſe to Gabinius. He came 


to the Roman camp, accompanied by Or/ane "I 


the moſt illuſtriods of the Partbian nobles ; 
and by preſents and promiſes he 9 he 
Proconſul to undertake his cauſe : But when 
Gabinius had paſſed the Euphrates with his ar- 
my, the prpipect of a yet richer. prey, and 
more eaſy to be acquired, 8 (i him quick- 
| uletrs came to 
him with recommendatory letters from Pom- 
po, and with a, promiſe from himſelf of ten 
thouſand" talrits, on condition that he would 
replace him on the throne of Egypt. The 


greater part of the Roman officers did not op. 


rove of the enterprize, as being prohibited 
a decree of the Senate, and the Oracle of 


the Sibyl. But Marc Antony the future 


Triumvir] who commanded the cavalry, be- 
ing gain 2 and not being feligi- 
oully ſcrupulous, counſelled and determined 
Gabinius to the undertaͤk ing. 4 
After the death of Seleucus Cybieſactes, 


whom his Queen Berenice put to death, as has 


been before mentioned, Arcbelaus (the ſon 
of that Archelazs who had commanded Mi- 


| thridarer's army, but pretending to be that 
King's ſon) offered himſelf to the Alerun- 


character, ſuffered no peculiar in- 


drians to be their King, and was accepted of 
by them. The only difficulty was how to 
get away from the Roman army, which he 

ad joined, with the intention of accompany. 
ing Gabinius into Partbia; for Gabinius, ha- 
ving been informed of what was in agitation, 


kept a watch upon him. However, he 
made his (eſcape ; and, if we may believe 


Dio, by connivance of the Roman commgn- 


der, who was willing that Bees by ſeſ- 


fing an able General, might be in a coñdi- 
tion to make the greater reſiſtance, and there- 
by furniſh him with a pretence-to raiſe the 
price of his ſervices. Archelaus came to 
Alexandria, married Queen Berenice, was re- 


cognized King, and made tions to 
2 8 — 


nd his crown. | 

On Gabinius's arrival on the borders of 
Egypt, he detached 4ntory with the horſe 
to ſeize the paſſes, and open the way for the 
army to follow. Antony was greatly aſſiſted 
by wry te the Idumean, who not only fur- 
niſhed him with money, arms, and proviſions, 
but made the conqueſt of Pelufrum *, the key 
of Zgypt on that dae, eaſy to him, by gaining 
the Zewws, who were ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood of it +. - The Proconſul arrived at this 
place, entered gypt with all his forces, 
ought ſeveral battles, and at length, by the 
death of Arebelaus, who was killed in the laſt 
action, remained maſter of Alexandria, and 
the whole kingdom of Egypt, which he ſur- 


rendered to Ptolemy. Antony cauſed funeral 


honours to be performed for Archelaus : But 
the King put his own daughter, Queen Bere- 
nice, to death; as alſo the richeſt of the Alex- 
andrians, that with their ſpoils he might be 
the better able to ſatisfy the engagements he 
had entered into with Py W 


4 2 % . 
„ &. & +/+ 


„ Dales © + They had here # Temple, built by oui, after the model of that at Jef. 


« dignity ; 
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„ dignity ; nothing but what was common to all the Citizens; whereas . R. 698. 
his own condition was fuch, that if he ſpoke what he ought to do, he ” ah 
« ſhould be looked upon as a madman ; if what was uſeful only to him- 397 Cont. 
« felf, as a flave; if nothing at all, as quite oppreſſed and ſubdued ; —— 
© That his uneaſineſs was the greater, becauſe he could not ſhew it with- 
cout being thought ungrateful. — Shall I withdraw myſelf then, ſays he, 

from bulineſs, and retire to the port of caſe? That will not be allowed 
„ me. Shall I follow thoſz leaders to the wars, and, after having refuſed 
&« a command, ſubmit to be commanded ? I will do ſo; for I ſee that 
« it is your advice, and wiſh that I had always followed it. Or ſhall I 
e reſume my poſt, and enter again into aſfairs ? I cannot perſuade myſelf 
* to that, but begin to think Philoxenus in the right, who choſe to be Diod. Sic. 
e carried back to priſon, rather than commend the tyrant's verſes. This gage 
is what I am now meditating, to declare my diſlike at leaſt of what they ea 
“ are doing.“ 

The City continued, for a great part of this ſummer, without its infe- Midd. 
rior annual Magiſtrates : For the elections, which had been poſtponed ?* #75: 
from the laſt year, were ſtill kept off by the Conſuls till they could ſettle 
them to their minds, which they effected at laſt, excepting in the caſe of 
two Tribunes. But the moſt remarkable repulſe was of M. Cato from the Plut. in 
Pretorſhip : For the Conſuls, apprehending the trouble which in that C“. 
office he might give them, reſolved to diſappoint him, if poſſible : And, 
in order to ſecure his a: er from impeachments for bribery, enga- 
ged the Senate to decree, that the new Prætors ſhould enter upon their of- 
fice without an interval of ſixty days between he nomination and the takin 
Poſſeſſion ; an interval uſually allowed for examining whether bribery had 
been practiſed in the election, and for proſecuting the guilty. The pretence 


of this decree was, that, ſo much of the year being ſpent, the whole Ad Quint. 


would - paſs without any Prætors at all, if a liberty of impeaching was 
allowed. From this moment, ſays Cicero, they have given the exclu- 

« fon to Cato, and, being maſters of all, reſolve that all the world ſhall 
% know it.” „ x 

The firſt century, without a bribe, gave their votes for Cato. Pompey Plut. in 
hereupon pretended that he ſaw ſomething inauſpicious in the Heavens, and — & in 
broke up the Aſſembly. The two Conſuls afterwards beſtirred themſelves  *-* 
ſo ſucceſsfully, as to get Cato excluded, and Vatinius choſen, who had been val. Mar. 
repulſed the year before with diſgrace from the Ædileſhip. vü. 5. 

In the Aſſemblies for the election of Ædiles, the conflict between the con- 
tending parties proved to be a bloody one. It is ſaid, that Pompey's robe plut. in 
was ſtained with the blood of ſome that were ſlain near him; and that ſend- Pep. 
ing it home, when they had brought him another, his wife was ſo frighten- 
ed at the ſight of it, that ſhe miſcarried. | N 

When A the Magiſtrates were choſen, the Tribune Trebonius pro- Dio, 


P · 109. 


poſed to the People a law for the aſſignment of provinces to the Conſuls |; 1. | 
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500 | | The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
V. R. 658. for the term of five years, with the power of raiſing what forces they thought 
Plat: in fit. Pompey took upon himſelf to propoſe a law in favour of Cæſar, that, 
Cat.in after the expiration of the five years which had been already granted him, 
Pomp. & he ſhould hold the government of the Gauls for five years more. This law 
wh was oppoſed by the generality of the Senate, and above all by Cato, Favo- 
nius (his great admirer and imitator) and two of the Tribunes, C. Ateius 
Capito, and P. Aguilius Gallus: But the ſuperior force of the Conſuls and 
the other Tribunes prevailed. | 
The Conſuls ap fed themſelves, in the beginning of their adminiſtration, 
to the work of reformation. With a view to remedy the moſt ſcandalous 
practice of corruption in judiciary affairs, they made ſeveral new laws, 
Freinſhem. and with more rigorous penalties than thoſe already denounced; and they 
ordained, that the Judges ſhould be taken from the richeſt of the Citizens 
| imagining, doubtleſs, that poverty had induced ſome Judges to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be gained by preſents: But could a ſtrict regard to juſtice be with 
Ep. Fam. more reaſon expected from thoſe who were become rich by all ſorts of 
pare crimes ? The Conſuls prepared likewiſe certain ſumptuary laws. What 
tom. xii, animated their zeal in this particular, was Pons the exceſſive luxury in 
p. 445- Which their principal adverſaries lived, the chiefs of the Ariſtocratic faction. 
Hortenſius did not conceal his taſte, but took upon him boldly to defend 
the exceſs in queſtion, . by calling it magnificence and noblenels becoming 
the grandeur of the Commonwealth. Notwithſtanding this ſpirit of refor- 
Plut, in mation, which animated the Conſuls, Pompey cranſgreffed the ancient diſci- 
Pamp- pline by the conſtruction, at his own expence, of a permanent theatre: For, 
| | al that time, there had never been any theatre built in Rome to continue 


- 


longer than while the Thews laſted that were to be then exhibited”, 
Midd.$73. „ Poibpey's Wes is much celebrated by he. tbe reproach of mating fo waſt an expence for Dio, 
Plin. Hi. 2 its grandeur and magnificence: the mert fe of luxury; 73 * 25 1 


Vii. 3. The plan was taken from the theitte of My- that thoſe. who. came to the ſbews might ſeem to Plut. in 
7 but greatly enlarged, ſo as to wa come to worſhip the Goddeſs. At the ſolemnity Pomp. 


commodiouſly furty thouſand people. It was AS dedication, Pompey entertained the Peo- 
furrothded &y a portico, tb PBelter the toinpuiy fr ple with the no thagraficent Jhews, which bad 
bad wweather nd had & Airitcor;ſerite-biuſcar- ever bern exhibited in Rome © I rhe theatre, 
nexed to it; with a bafilita alſo, or grand hall, were ſtage- plays, prizes of muficy wreſtlings, and 
oll bind of bodily exerciſe > In the circus, the 
flbitſhed Ar Pom. Dorfe races, and bimtings of Wild Beaſts for — | 
pey s coft, and adorned with A great Htmbir-of days ſuctefuely; in which five bindrell lions 
bites of met war oben; far for ſoriething were lilled; on che laftdiy; reotdly elephants ; 
vr remharkanie or 9 550 in theit lives and aubeſe lamentabie Bowlings cube mortally woun- 
: 3 75 th it ude, 


2 Atticus u © the eaxe of pla- ded, raifed ſach a commiferhtion intht j | 
Ad An. cing all theſe fatic: er eilen Þ ne Font a VS — of Hhele hat We and Ie 
Iv. 9. Cletro weird Rt links % Km Made i mul, Bat it ofvoyed 'VÞb  Bverfiob of 


A. Gell. this fabric the more ſurprizing and ſplendid, the fr, and drew curfes won Porhpey: vim 

a bega vim ley eretted nt ant end %, for being the attber ſs much efuelty. S0 true De Off. 
Veut -anquere/s ; and ſo contrived;that the Tt is, what-Cicere obſerves of this kind of pro- ii. 16. 
Feats © be ale r arte ins Nears > bas + 


gr arte tas ane 10 the uf Mere "is 1b g 


va 


L. vil. 7, Lari. This was deſigned, it is ſaid, to aveid: Sotyur in it 3 that it ſatiates — i per 


Chap. iv. De Roman Hiſtory. 501 
It has been mentioned, that a decree of the Senate had paſſed for re- V. R. 693. 
calling Piſo from his government of Macedonia. He returned to Rome sur 
about this time, after an inglorious adminiſtration of a province, whence uo p. 487. 
Conſular Senator had ever returned but to triumph. For though, on account Midd.470. 
of ſome trifling advantage in the field, he had procured himſelf 20 be ſaluted 16, gc. 
Emperor by his army, yet the occaſion was ſo contemptible, that he durſt 
not ſend any letters upon it to the Senate: but, after oppreſſing the ſubjects, 
plundering the allies, and loſing the beſt part of his troops againſt the 
neighbouring barbarians, who invaded and laid waſte the country, he ran 
away in diſguiſe from a mutiny of the ſoldiers, whom he diſbanded at laſt 
without their pay. When he arrived at Rome, he ſtripped his faſces of their 
laurels, and entered the City obſcurely and ignominiouſly, without any 
other attendance than his own retinue. On his firſt appearance in public, 
truſting to the authority of his ſon- in- law Cæſar, he had the hardineſs to at- 
tack Cicero, and complain to the Senate of his injurious treatment of him: 
But when he began to reproach him with the diſgrace of his exile, be was in- 
terrupted by a loud and general clamour of the Aſſembly *. 

The Conſuls having drawn lots for the provinces aſſigned them by the Dio. Plat. 
law of Trebonius, Syria fell to Craſſus, agreeably to his wiſhes ; Spain to in Crafl. & 
Pompey, who was no leſs pleafed with his fortune, having no mind to a 8 
command that would carry him far out of the way. His tcheme was con- 
ſtantly to conduct the affairs of the City; and this ſcheme he purſued ſo 
faithfully, that for the ſix years, during which he was Proconſul of Spain, he 
never ſet foot in his province, but governed it by his Lieutenants; a thing 
without example in the Commonwealth: But the ſuperintendance of provi- 
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fions, with which he was charged, furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretence 

to continue at Rome. - | | 

As for Craſſus, whoſe heart was now fixed on the imagined boundleſs 
wealth of Partbia, he was in ſuch haſte to ſet forward on his Eaſtern | 
expedition, that he left Rome above two months before the expiration of Mad. 
his Conſulſhip : But his eagerneſs to involve the Republic in a deſperate ?: 78. 
war, for which the Parthiaus had given no pretext, was generally deteſted. 
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Midd. 47 1. 


. 
and is forgotten as ſoon as it is over. It gives Cadant arma Toge, concedat laurea lingua. | 1 
us, however, a genuine idea of the wealth was the cauſe of all his calamity ; by provo- 7 G 


and grandeur of thoſe principal ſubjects of 


Rome, who, from their private revenues, could 


raiſe ſuch noble buildings, and provide ſuck 
thews, from the ſeveral quarters of the world, 
which no Monarch on earth is now able to 


3 

Lmong. other things with which he up- 
s „be told him, 22 Nor 

any envy for what he had done, but the vanity 

ker + had ſaid, which had driven him into 

exile; and that a fingle werſe of bis, 
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it ar 
where bis reſentment was more dar. Cicero 


king Pompey to make him feel how much the 
Power of the General was ſuperior. to that of the 
Orator : He put him in mind alſo, zhat it was 


mean and ungenerous to exert his ſpleen only 


againſt 4 hom He contemmed, auithout daring 

with theſe who had more power, and 
made a reply to him upon the ſpot, in an in- 
wetive ay the — Se t ever 
was ſpoken by any wan on the perſon, the 
parts, the whole life and conduct of %. 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 


Book IX. 


302 
V. R. 68. The Tribune Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited by all the auſpices : 
Plut. in And when he found Craſſus determined to march, he waited for him at 
Cra. the gates of the City, and h:ving there ready a kind of chafing-diſb, with 
fire in it, he threw thereon perfumes, and poured libations : and invoking 
certain Gods with frigbtful names, devoted him, as be paſſed by, to de- 
ſtrustion 2 - | | | | 
Midd. 49. Craſſus was deſirous, before he left Rome, to be reconciled to Cicero: 
They had never been real friends, but generally oppoſite in party; and 
Cicero's early engagements with Pompey kept him of courſe at a diſtance 
from Craſſus: Their coldneſs was till increaſed on account of Cati- 
line's plot, of which when Craſſus was, by ſome, ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
he charged Cicero with being the author of that ſuſpicion : They carried 
it however on both ſides with much decency, out of regard to Craſſus's 
ſon, Publius, a profeſſed admirer and diſciple of Cicero; till an acci- 
dental debate in the Senate blew up their ſecret grudges into an open 
quarrel. The debate was upon, Gabinius, whole conduct in relation 
; to King Ptolemy, Craſſus undertook to defend, and, in that defence, 
Ep. Fam. made many ſevere reflections upon Cicero; who replied with no leſs 


acrimony, and gave a free vent to that old reſentment Craſſus's many 
injuries, which had been gathering, he ſays, ſeveral years, but lain dormant 
ſo long, that he took it to be extinguiſhed, till, from this accident, it burſt out 
into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the chiefs of the Senate, who 
highly applauded Cicero, in hopes to embroil him with the Triumvirate : 
But Pompey laboured hard to make it up; and Cæſar alſo, by letter, 


- expreſſed his uneaſineſs upon it, and begged it of Cicero, as a favour, 


to be reconciled with Craſſus : So that he could not hold out againſt an 
interceſſion ſo powerful, and ſo well enforced by his affection to young 
Craſſus : Their reconciliation was confirmed by mutual profeſſions of a 


Midd.479. * Ateius was afterwards turned out of the 
Senate by Appius, when be was Cenſor, for 


| TT. | ing the auſpices on this occaſion ; but the 
Þ | fare fate of Cr { fapporte the cri 


De Divin, of them ; and — e vulgar opinion 
1. 16. of the inevitable force thoſe ancient rites, in 
| drawing down the divine 2 on all who 
"preſumed to contemn them. Appius was one of 
the Augurs, and the only one of the college 
who maintained the truth of their auguries, and 
the reality of divination 3 for which he was 

| . be. the reſt ; who e him alſo 
with an abſurdity in the reaſon which he ſub- 
ſcribed for his cenſure upon Ateius, wiz. that 


bt 
calamity on the Roman People: _ the au- 
ſpices, they ſaid, were falſe, they could not pof- 
fibly have any effet?, or be the cauſe of that cala- 
mity. But, tho they were un forged, 


he had falſified the auſpices, and brought a great by 
This was tho 


it is certain, however, that they had a real in · 
fluence on the overthrow of Cra//us : For the 
terror of them had deeply poſſeſſed the minds 
of the ſoldiers, and made them turn every 
thing which they ſaw, or heard, 2 an omen of 
their ruin; ſo that, when the enemy appeared 
_ hight, 2 were ſtruck 3 a panic, 
t not courage or ſpirit enough 
475 to make a tolerable — TM 
o people were ever more ſuperſtitious than 
the ancient Romans. When Craſſus embarked 
his troops at B there happened to 
be a man at the port who cried Figs of Cau- 
nus to ſell, in Latin Cazneas, a word which, 
7 the manner of pronouncing, might be 
miſtaken for Cave xe eas, © Beware of going. 
ught to be a warning from the 
Gods to Craſſis not to purſue his | 
Cic. de Di vin. xi. 40. ; 


ſincere 


enterpriſe, — 


Partbians: But Cicero exerted himſelf fo ſtrenuouſly in his defence, that he 


Chap. v. The Roman Hy/tory. 503 


ſincere friendſhip for the future ; and Craſſus, to give a public teſtimony V. R. 698, 

of it to the City, invited himſelf juſt before his departure, to ſup with Cicero, Ad Quint. 

who entertained him in the gardens of his ſon-in-law Craſſipes, which were iii. 7. 

upon the banks of the Tiber, and ſeem to have been famous for their beauty ay 

and ſituation. ; 2 
The Conſuls, Pompey and Craſſus, having reaped all the fruit which NIdd. 484. 

they had propoſed from the Conſulſhip, the ſecuring to themſelves the 

provinces which they wanted, were not much concerned about the choice 

of their ſucceſſors ; ſo that, after poſtponing the election to the end of the 

year, they gave way at laſt to their enemy, L. Domitius Abenobarbus, 


nt. 


being content to have joined with him their friend, Appius Claudius 


Pulch 7. 


S HA 


Cickxo defends, in the Senate, the intereſts of Cxassuvs abſent, and enter: 


into a correſpondence and intimacy of friendſhip with CæsaR. Unprece- 

dented knavery of the Conſuls and Conſular candidates. The Tribunitian 

candidates do honour to Cato's virtue. Cictro defends feveral perſons 

accuſed ; and, among the reſt, V aTinius : In juſtification of this, and of the 

_ change of bis political conduf?, he writes a long letter to LExTuLUs 
PINTHER. f 


e US had been gone but a very little time, when he was attacked B. R. 4 
in the Senate by his enemies: Their deſign was, probably, to revoke 37. 
his commiſſion *, or at leaſt abridge it of the power of making war upon the 398 Conf. 


baffled their attempts, after a warm conteſt with the Conſuls tbemſelves, and 
ſeveral of the Conſular Senators. He gave Craſſus an account of the debate 
by the following letter. | 8 8 


Midd. 483. Cicero, being a great part of the ſummer found ſingle in any man, the ſame induſtry, 
Ep. Fam. of this year in the country, put the laſt hand and the /ame parts. 


1. 9. 


to his piece on the Compleat Orator. This ad- He returned to Rome about the middle of EPs 
mirable work remains entire, a ſtanding MNowember, to aſſiſt at Milos wedding, who Ad Att. 
monument of Czcero's parts and abilities; married Faufta, the daughter of Sy/la the Dic- iv. 13, & 
which, while it exhibits to us the idea of a tator, a rich and noble lady, with whom, as Y- 8. 
Perfect Orator, and marks out the way by ſome writers ſay, he found Salluſt the hiſto- 

which Cicero formed himſelf to that character, rian in bed not long after, and had him 

explains the reaſon likewiſe why nobody has foundly laſhed, before he diſmiſſed him. 


ſince equalled him, or ever will, till there be 2 Manutius is of this opinion. 5 


found again united, what will hardly be 
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The Roman Hiſfory. Bock IX. 


To Marcus Licinius Craſſus. 


I am perſuaded that all your friends have informed you of the zeal 


with which I lately both defended and promoted your dignities ; as in- 
deed it was too warm and too conſpicuous to have been paſſed over in 
ſilence. The oppoſition I met with from the Conſuls, as well as from 
ſeveral others of Conſular rank, was the ſtrongeſt Þ ever encountered : 
And you muſt now look upon me as your declared advocate upon all oc- 


caſions where your glory is concerned. Thus have I abundantly compen- 


ſated for the intermiſſion of thoſe good offices, which the friendſhip between 
us had long given you a right to claim; but which, by a variety of acci- 
dents, have lately been ſomewhat interrupted. There never was a time, believe 
me, when I wanted an inclination to cultivate your eſteem, or promote your 
intereſt. Though, it muſt be owned, a certain ſet or men *, who are 
the bane of all amicable intercourſe, and who envied us the mutual ho- 
nour that reſulted from ours, have, upon ſome occaſions, been ſo unhap- 

ily ſucceſsful, as to create a coolneſs between us. It has happened, 

owever, (what I rather wiſhed than expected) that I have found an 
ogporrunitys when even your affairs were in the moſt proſperous train, 

giving a public teſtimony, by my ſervices. to you, that I always moſt 
ſincerely preſerved. the remembrance of our former amity. The truth is, 
I have approved myſelf your friend, not only to full conviction of your 
family in particular, but of all Rome in general: In conſequence of 
which, that moſt valuable of women, your excellent wife, together with 
thoſe illuſtrious models of virtue and filial piety, your two amiable 


_ ſons, have pe -recourſe to my affiſtance and advice: As the whole 
world is fer that no one is more zealouſly diſpoſed to ſerve you than 


myſelf. 5 ö 

4 Tour family correſpondents have informed you, I imagine, of what 

has hit] Paſſed in your affair, as well uy what is at preſent in 
itation. As for myſelf, I intreat you to do me the juſtice to believe, 

that it was not any ſudden ſtart of inclination, which diſpoſed me to embrace 

this opportunity of vindicating your honour : On the contrary, it was my 


d He means, I preſume, thoſe whom be ** that it was entirely in compliance with the 


3 often ſtiles TH HON RES. 


* inclinations of Cæſar and Pompey, with 
<<, How effetually ſoever Cicero. might whom Grafvs was now united. * It is 


<6, have ſerved Cralſis upon the Qccafion to certain that Craſſus, from the time of Cati- 
4, which this letter relates, it is moſt certain ines canſpyacy, conceived a ſtrong and 


. his good offices did not i from a prin- * laſting averſion to our author; as, on the 
„ ciple of friendſhip. It is extremely pro- other hand, that Cicera, after the death of 
% bable indeed, that his ing the cauſe ** Crefſus, publiſhed an oration, in which he 
2. 


486 


=” 


of Craſſus in the Senate 18 ane. of thoſe in- expreſly charged him with being engaged 
CIT ON ſubjection, of which #** . that conſpiracy.” 25 
he complains” in ſome of his letters; ** And a — : 

| 1 | S. « ambition, 


Chap. v. We Roman Hiſtory. 


cc 
60 
40 


ambition, from the firſt moment I entered the Forum, to be ranked in tbe V. R. 699. 


number of your friends. And ] have the ſatisfattion to refled, that I have 


never, from that time to this hour, failed in the higheſt ſentiments of eſteem 398 Con. 


« for you": As I doubt not you have always retained the ſame affectionate 
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regard for me. If the effects of this mutual diſpoſition have been inter- 


rupted by any little ſuſpicions (for ſuſpicions only I am very ſure they 
were,) be the remembrance of them for ever blotted out of our hearts. 
I am perſuaded indeed from thoſe virtues which form your character, 
and from thoſe which I am deſirous ſhould diſtinguiſh mine, that our 
friendly union in the preſent conjuncture cannot but be attended with 
equal honour to us both. What inſtances you may be willing to give 
me of your eſteem, muſt be left to your own determination : But they 
will be ſuch, I flatter myſelf, as may tend moſt to advance my dignities. 
For my own part, I faithfully promiſe the utmoſt exertion of my beſt 
ſervices in every article wherein I can contribute to increaſe yours. 
Many, I know, will be my rivals in theſe amicable offices: But it is a 
contention in which all the world, I queſtion not, and particularly your 


two ſons, will acknowledge my ſuperiotity. Be affured, I love them 


both in a very uncommon degree: Though I will own Publius is my 
favourite: From his infancy he diſcovered a ſingular regard to me; as 
he particularly CO me at this time with all the marks even of 
filial reſpect and affection. JE es | 
« Let me defire you to confider this letter, not as a firain of unmeaning 
compliment, but as a ſacred and ſolemn covenant of friendſhip, which I Shall 
moſt ſincerely and religiouſly obſerve. I ſhall now perſevere in being the 
advocate of your honours, not only from a motive of affection, but 
from a principal of conſtancy : And without any application on your 
art, you may depend on my embracing every opportunity, wherein 
| hall think my ſervices may prove agreeable to your intereſt, or your 
inclination. Can you once doubt then, that any requeſt to me for this 
purpoſe, either by yourſelf or your family, will meet with a moſt 
punctual obſervance? I hope therefore you will not ſcruple to employ me 
in all your concerns, of what nature or importance ſoever, as one who is 
moſt faithfully your friend : And that you will direct your family to apply 
to me in all their affairs of every kind, whether relating to you or to 
themſelves, to their friends or their dependants. And be aſſured, I 
ſhall ſpare no pains to render your abſence as little uneaſy to them as 
poſſible. Farewell.” | 


4 What credit is it poſſible to give to the ©: raÞ; robe, with ſo much dignity as Paulus 
rofeſſions, aſſeverations, or even oaths, of this /Emilius heretofore, thou 


te him, a ſecond 


b, 
| Saint of Dr. Middleton's canonization? In a ** tine Cenſal. Ohthe woredleſe man!” Crafſum 
letter to Atticus, written ſoon after this to quidem noſtrum minore dignitate aiunt pro- 


Craſſus, Cicero thus expreſſes himſelf concern- 

ing the latter: ** Our friend Craſſus, they 

% ſay, did not ſet out from Rome in his Gene- 
Vol. III, : Ts 


um paludatum, quam olim æqualem L. 
Paulum iterum Conſulem. O hominem ne- 
quam Ad Att. iv. 13. 


3 1 Cicero, 
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506 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


V. R. 699. Cicero, whoſe brother Quintus was one of Cæſar's Lieutenants in Gaul, 
began now likewiſe to enter into a particular intimacy and correſpondence 
Midd: p. With Cæſar. Quintus, to pay his court the better to his General, had 
43. earnellly preſſed his brother to an union with Him, inſtead of adhering 
Ad Quint. fo obſtinately to Pompey, who, as he tells him, was neither ſo fincere nor 
Fr. ii. 23. % generous a friend as Cæſar. To Czſar therefore Cicero, not diſliking 
the advice, wrote a letter in the familiar ſtile; which Cæſar anſwered 
Midd.qsg. With all imaginable kindneſs, and the offer of every thing in which his 
power could ſerve him. Cicero, in his account of this letter to his 
Ad Quint. brother, ſays, „It is kind in you, and like a brother, to preſs me to this 
Fr. 1. 15. cc friendſhip 3 though I am running that way apace myſelf, and ſhall do 
e what often happens to, travellers, who, riſing later than they intended, 
<« yet, by quickening their ſpeed, come ſooner. to their journey's end,. 
than if they had ſer out earlier; ſo. I, who have overſlept myſelf in 
„ my obſervance of this man, though you were Raney rouſing me, 
vill correct my paſt lagineſs, by mending my pace for the future. 
With regard to Cæſar's profeſſions of ſervice, he adds, Believe me, you 
% who know me, I have from*him already, what I moſt value, the aſſu- 
e rance of his affection, which I prefer to all the great things he offers 
Ad Quint.“ me. In another letter he ſays [doubtleſs with equal fincerity,] I lay no 
Fr. ut 5. c great ſtreſs on his promiſes, want no farther honours, nor deſire any 
„new glory, and wiſh nothing more than the continuance of his efteem; yet 
live in ſuch a courſe of ambition and fatigue, as if I were expecting 
e hat I really do not defire.” . . TO | 5 we 
| But, though he made no uſe of Cæſar's generoſity for himſelf, yet he 
Ibid 1. uſed it freely for his friends*: Cæſar nevertheleſs was chiding him all 
| the while for his reſervedneſs in aſking. . ELLE 
Midd.497. Cicero had ſent Ce/ar-a Greek poem, in three books, on the hiſtory of 
|  his:Conſulſhip, and-Cz/ar's judgment upon it was, that the beginning of it 
Ad Quint. Was as good as any thing which be bad ever ſeen in that language; but 
i. 16. the following lines to a certain place were not equal in accuracy and ſpirit. 
Cicero deſires therefore to know of his brother, what Cæſar really thought 
of 'the whole, whether the matter or the ſtile diſpleaſed bim; and begs that 
be would tell bim the truth freely ; fince, whether Cæſar liked it or net, 
be ſhould not, he ſays, be a.got the leſs pleaſed with wg! He began 
however another poem, at his brother's earneſt requeſt, to be addreſſed to 
Ibid. 5. 1. Cæſar; but, after ſome progreſs, was ſo diſſatisfied with it, that he tore 
it: Yet, Quintus ſtill urging, and ſignifying, that be had acquainted 


_ e Particularly for Trebatias the 1 „tum meum, tuumque, Dii boni] quemadmo- 
Orfus and Curtius. For the laſt of theſe he dum tractat honore, dignitate, gratia! non 
procured a regiment. Cicero, concerning ſecus ac fi ego eſſem imperator. Hibernam 
Cæſar's kindnets to his brother Quintus, writes legionem * yoge optio delata commodum, 

. thus to Atticus: Perſpice = cum Cæſare ſua- ut ad me ſeribit. Hunc tu non ames ? Quem 
viſiizam conjunctionem (hæe enim me una ex 3gitur iftorum ? Ad Ait. iv. 18. 
paufragio tabula deleRat) qui quidem i- | 


«vhs. 3 


5 - 
* 


Ceſar 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 


an Epic poem in honour of Ceſar | which he promiſes to ſend, as ſoon as he 
could get a proper conveyance, that it might not be loſt, as Quintus's tragedy 


of ExTOONRE was in coming from Gaul; the only thing, ſays he, which bad ad Quire. 


not found a ſafe paſſage, ſince Cæſar governed that province. 


In a letter, which Cicero wrote this ſummer to his brother, he tells him, Nidd. p. 


that there were ſome hopes of an election of Magiſtates, but thoſe uncer- Adir 
Unt. 


tain; ſome ſuſpicion of a DicTaToR, yet that not more certain; a great 
calm in the Forum; the calm of a City, that ſeemed to be quieted, rather 


by age and decay, than concord: That his own conduct, as well in pub- 


lic as in private, was juſt what Quintus had adviſed, ſofter than the tip of 
Sis ear; and his votes in the Senate ſuch as pleaſed others rather than 
himſelf —— That bribery. was never carried ſo high as at this time by the 


Conſular candidates, Memmius, Cn. Domitius, Scaurus, Meſſala; that they Add Att. 


all: That above eighty thouſand pounds was promiſed to the firſt tribe; 
and money grown 70 ſcarce by this profuſion of it, that intereſt was riſen 
from four to eight per cent. | 537 | | 

Memmius, and Cn. Domitius, who joined their intereſts, made a ſtrange 
fort of contract with the Conſuls, L. Domitius and ius Claudius, which 
was drawn up in writing, and atteſted in proper form by many of their 
friends on both ſides; by which the Conſuls obliged themſelves to ſerve 
them with all their power in the enſuing election; and they on their parts 
undertook, when elected, to procure for the Conſuls what provinces they 
deſired ; and gave a bond of above three thouſand pounds to provide three 
Augurs, who ſhould teſtify, that they were preſent at making a law for 
granting them thoſe provinces, when no ſuch law had ever been made; and 


two Conſular Senators, who ſhould affirm, that they were preſent likewiſe 


at paſling a decree of the Senate for furniſhing the ſame provinces with 
arms and money, when the Senate had never been conſulted about it *. 
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Cæſar with the defign, he was obliged to reſume it, and actually finiſhed V. R. 699. 


ii. 9. 


ii. 15. 


were all alite; no eminence in any; for money levelled the dignity of them 1 & 


f Ambitus redit RON Nunquam fuit expmations, haftened the deſtrudtion of Rome, 


pr. 7: | | the approaching ruin of the Roman Citizens. 
s << This deteſtable un of forgi Was not Rome already totally rained ? But by 
« laws and decrees at pleaſure, in which 15 the ruin of the State Cicero ſeldom means any 
« many of the firſt rank 
4 ther as principals or witneſſes, is alledged the -nment, To an impartial eye, was 
* by an ingenious French writer, as a flagrant Rome in a worſe condition, were the Roman 
te inſtance of that /ibertinifm which haſtened Citizens more ruined, when Julius Cæſar 
« the deſtruction of Reme. This great Re- became their Lord and Maſter, than they 
4 public, of all others the moſt free and flou- were at this time? Cicero himſelf, as we ſhall 
4c riſhing,” owed the loſs of its liberty to no- ſee preſently, intimates that a DicTaTtor 
<« thing elſe but a general defection of its was really wanted; [but then he muſt be a 
0 Citizens from the probity and the diſcipline DicTaToRr, who would ſo regulate matters, 


were concerned, ei- thing elſe but the loſs of his own influence in 


« of their anceſtors. Cicero often foretells that Cicero might reſume his former digni- 


« their approaching ruin from this very cauſe. ty. 
J confeſs, 1 Ge not the propriety of theſe 
5 ” T0 ade  Memmins, 
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V. R. 699. 


Dio, I. 


xxxix. p. 


118. 


Ad Att. 


iv. 18. 


Ad Quint. 


oo» 
111. Is 


Book IX. 


Memmius, finding ſome reaſon to diſlike his bargain reſolved to break it, 
and, by Pompey's advice, gave an account of it to the Senate, Pompey was 
pleaſed with the opportunity of mortifying the Conſul Domitius, and will- 
ing like wiſe to take ſome revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


did not not enter ſo fully as he expected into his meaſures. Appius never 
changed countenance, nor loſt any credit by the diſcovery ; but his Col- 
legue Domitius, who affected the character of a patriot*, was extremely 
diſcompoſed; and Memmius, now grown deſperate, reſolved to promote the 
general diſorder, and the creation of a Dier Aron. . 
Quintus ſent his brother word from Gaul, that it was reported there, that 
he was preſent at this contraft : But Cicero aſſures him that it was falſe; 
and that the bargain was of ſuch a nature, as Memmius had opened it to 
the Senate, that no honeſt man could have been preſent at it. The Senate was 
bighly incenſed ; and, to check the inſolence of the parties concerned, paſſed 


4 @ decree, that their conduct ſhould be enquired into by what they called a pri- 


Ad Att. 


iv. 16. 


Ad Quint. 


lit. 2. 


Ad Att, 


Iv, 16. 


Thid. 15. 
& 16, 

Ad Quint. 
11. 15. 


Ad Att. 
iv. 15. & 


16. 


Vid. ſupr. , ; 
7. 437, & thy patriet:((Caro's friend and brother-in-law) ſeen. 


vened for that purpoſe. 


vate or filent judgment; where the ſentence was not to be declared till after 
the election, yet ſo as to make void the election of thoſe who ſhould be 
found guilty : This they reſolved to execute with rigour, and made an allot- 
ment of Judges for that purpoſe : But ſome of the Tribunes were prevailed 

with to interpoſe their negative, on pretence af hindering all inquiſitions not 


ſpecially authorized by the People. 


The candidates however were all publicly. impeached by different pro- 
ſecutors, and the City was now in a great ferment. about them; /nce, 
as Cicero ſays, either the men or the laws muſt neceſſarily periſh ;, yet they 
will all, ſays he, be acquitted ; for trials are now managed ſo corruptly, that 
no man will ever be condemned for the future, unleſs for murder. But 9, 
Scævola, one of the Tribunes, took. a more effectual way to mortify them, 
by reſolving to hinder any election of Conſuls during his Magiſtracy, in 
which he perſevered, and by his authority 4iſſoved all the aſſemblies con- 
The Tribunician candidates however were remark- 
ably modeſt this year: For they made an agreement among themſelves, 
which they all confirmed by an oath, that, in proſecuting their ſeveral 
intereſts, they would ſubmit their conduct to the judgment of Cato, and di- 
poſit four thouſand pounds apiece in bis hands, to be forfeited by thoſe whom 
he ſhould condemn of an irregular praftice. If the election proves free, ſays 
Cicero, as it is thought it will, Cato alone can do more than all the Laws and 
all the Judges. . 1 Ds ENS 

A great part of this year was taken up in public trials: Suffenas and 
C. Cato, who had been Tribunes two years before, were tried in the 
beginning of July, for violence and breach of peace in their Magiſtracy, 
401 both acquitted: But Protilius, one of their collegues, was con- 
demned for killing a Citizen in his own houſe : Whence we are to collect, ſays 

Car had the honour to have this wor- for his avowed enemy, as we have formerly 


Cicero, 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 


Cicero, that our Areopagites value neither bribery, nor elections, nor inter- N. R. 699. 
regnums, nor attemps againſt the State, nor the whole Republic a ruſh: We 3j. 
muſt not murder a man indeed in his own houſe, though that perhaps might 398 Conſ. 
be done moderately, fince twenty-two acquitted Procilius, when twenty-eight ©” 
condemned him, | 

Cicero had no concern in theſe trials; yet he was continually employed 
in others through the reſt of this ſummer. He defended Maſſius, one of 
Cæſars Licutetants, who came from Gaul on purpoſe to take his trial: Ad att, 
Then Druſus, accuſed of prevaricating, or betraying a cauſe which he had Fi 5 
undertaken to defend; of which he was acquitted by a majority only of four i = 
voices. After that, Vatinius, the laſt year's Prætor, and Æmilius Scaurus, Ibid. iii. 2. 
one of the Conſular candidates, accuſed of plundering the province of 


Sardinia; and about the ſame time likewiſe his old friend Cu. Plancius, 


who had entertained him ſo generouſly in his exile, and, being now choſen 


Aaile, was accuſed by a diſappointed competitor, M. Lateren/is, of bribery 


Melmoth. 


and corruption. All theſe were acquitted ; but the orations for them are 
loſt, except that for Plancius. | | | 

The reaſons which induced Cicero to defend Vatinius, who had been 
one of his fierceſt enemies, and againſt whom he had made that bitter“ vid. ſup. 
inveZive before mentioned, we ſhall find in the following letter * from the P. 484. 
Orator to his friend Lentulus; a moſt curious piece, where he gives us 
his own picture at full length as a patriot and politician. We have already 
had him admirably well drawn by himſelf as a caſuiſt in points of religious vid. ſupra, 
ſeruple. - ht | P- 492, 

To Lentulus. 


„ Though I had much rather you ſhould gain experience by my Ep. Fam. 


« misfortunes than your own, yet it affords me ſome conſolation under your . Ep: 


« preſent diſappointment*, that you have not paid ſo ſevere a fine as I did Grær. 


« for being taught the little dependence there is upon the profeſſions of the Book II. 
« world. A reflection this, which may very properly ſerve as an introduc- xj. 
cc tjon to the account you require of the motive of my late tranſactions. 

Lou are informed then, it ſeems, that I am reconciled with Cæſar, 
« and Appius: A ſtep, you aſſure me, you do not diſapprove. But you 
are at a loſs to gueſs what reaſons could induce me to appear at the 
« trial of Vatinius, not only as an advocate, but as a witneſs in his favour *, 


« To ſet this matter in the cleareſt light, it will be neceffary to trace 
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VN. B. This is the letter above referred 
to, in p. 494. : | 
In not obtaining a commiſſion to replace 
Ptolemy on his throne. IS 
* A very learned and polite author, [Dr. 
Mitileton, ] whoſe juſt eſteem for Ciceros 
writings has betrayed him perhaps into ſome 
partiality towards his actions, acknowledges 


that ** the defence of Yatinizs gave a plauſible 


«* handle for ſome cenſures upon Cicero. The 


truth of it is, the cenſure was more than lau- 


fible : For 2 certainly could diſcover 


more meanneſs of ſpiritthan thus, in compli- 
ance with thoſe in power, not only to defend 
Vatinius as an advocate, but to bear public 


teſtimony likewiſe to þi al good conduct. 
ony | e , gener, good con 
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V. R. 699. 
Bef. C 


1. 


398 Conf. 


The Roman Hifory. __ Book FX. 


“ back the motives of my conduct to their original ſource. Let me ob- 
&« ſerve then, my Lentulus, that, when I was recalled from exile by your 
« generous offices, I conſidered myſelf as reſtored, not only to my friends 
and to my family, but to the Commonwealth in general. And as you 
had a right to the beſt returns of my affection and gratitude for the 

= Sſtinguithed part you acted in that affair, fo I thought there was ſome- 
* thing more than ordinary due from me to my Country, which had fo 
c ſingularly co-operated with you upon this occaſion. I often took an 
opportunity, during your Conſulate, of publicly declaring theſe my 


_« ſentiments in the Senate: As I always, you well know, expreſſed my- 


s ſelf to the ſame purpoſe in our private converſation. Nevertheleſs I had 


4 many reaſons at that time to be highly diſguſted. ' I could not, in truth, 


_ « but obſerve the diſguiſed malice of ſome, and the coolneſs of others, 


« when you were endeavouring to - procure a decree for reſtoring the in- 
« ſcription of that honourable monument of my public ſervices, which 
4 had been erected by the Senate. But it was not only in this inſtance, 
« that thoſe who had many obligations to concur. in your good offices 
« towards me, acted a part I had little reaſon to expect. They looked 
« indeed with much ungenerous indifference on the cruel outrage which 


was offered to my brother and myſelf under our own roof; and the 


<< eſtimate they made, in purſuance of the Senate's order, of the damages 
<« I had ſuſtained by theſe acts of violence, was far unequal to my 


& real loſs. This laſt article of their injuſtice, - though leaſt indeed 


* in my concern, I could not but very ſenſibly feel amidſt the general 


« wreck of my fortunes. But, though theſe mortifying marks of their 


* diſpoſition towards me were much too notorious to eſcape my obſerva- 


tion, they could not efface the more agreeable impreſſions of their 


<« former friendſhip. For this reaſon, notwithſtanding thoſe high obli- 
<« gations I had to Pompey, of which you yourſelf were witneſs, and have 


Often mentioned; notwithſtanding alſo the affection and eſteem which 


I always entertained for him, yet I ſtill firmly adhered to my political 


| faid, * That he preferred the glory of Bibw- 


« principles; nor ſuffered theſe conſiderations of private amity to influence 
« me in favour of his public meaſures. Accordingly, when Vatinius 
<« (who at the trial of P. Sextius was examined as a. witneſs againſt him) 
<« intimated that Cæſar s ſucceſſes had reconciled me to his party, I told 
« him, in the preſence of Pompey, that I preferred the fate of Bibulus, - 
c unhappy as he might eſteem it, to all the ſplendid triumphs of the moſt. 
c victorious general. I aſſerted likewiſe upon another occaſion (and 
<< aſſerted too in the hearing of Pompey) that the ſame perſons who con- 
<« fined Bibulus to his houſe had driven me from mine. Indeed the 
« whole ſeries of thoſe interrogatories, which I put to Vatinius at this 


IV. B. This letter was written two * Ju; to the gory nf 2 and that of 


after the trial of Sextivs ; and perhaps Cicero Cæſar, &c, cannot think he had the. 
never ſaid what he here pretends to have boldneſs to ſpeak fo. 1 ; 


« trial, 


Melm. 


- « favour his recall from baniſhment. And it © chief,” 


Chap. v. Type Roman Hiftory. 


« trial, was entirely deſigned as an invective againſt his Tribunate : And 
I particularly expoſed, with much freedom and indignation, his con- 


together with the reſt of his violent and illegal proceedings. But it was 
not only. upon this occaſion that I ſpoke thus unreſervedly : I frequently 
avowed my ſentiments with the ſame reſolute ſpirit in the Senate. 


„Thus, when Marcellinus and Philippus were Conſuls, I carried a mo- 


tion, that the affair of the Campanian lands ſhould be referred to the 


e formidable attack upon this party? Could I poſſibly have given a more 
convincing evidence that I had not departed from my old principles, not- 


„ withſtanding all I had formerly ſuffered for their ſake ? The truth of it 
is, this motion greatly exaſperated not only thoſe whom it was reaſonable 


&« to expect it would offend, but others upon whom I did not imagine it 


« would have had any ſuch effect. Pompey, ſoon after this decree had 


<« paſſed, ſet forward upon his expedition into Sardinia and Africa, without 
1 giving me the leaſt intimation of his being diſguſted. In his way thither 

e had a conference with Cæſar at Luca, who made great complaints of 
<« this motion, He had before, it ſeems, been informed of it by Craſſus 


« And it appeared afterwards, that Pompey was much diſſatisfied upon 
« the ſame account. This I learnt- from ſeveral hands, but particularly 
« from my brother, who met him in Sardinia a few days after he had left 
C Luca. Pompey told him he was extremely glad of that accidental inter- 


view, as he wanted much to talk with him. He began with ſaying, 


& that, as my brother ſtood engaged" for my conduct, he ſhould expect him 
<« to exert all his endeavours to influence me accardingly. Pompey then 
« proceeded very warmly to remonſtrate againſt my late motion in the 
“ Senate, reminding my brother of his ſervices to us both, and particu- 
« larly of what had paſſed between them concerning Cæſar's edicts, 
e and of thoſe aſſurances, he ſaid, my brother had given him of the 
« meaſures I would purſue with reſpect to that article. He added, that 
« my brother himſelf was a witneſs, that the ſteps he had formerly taken 
« for procuring my recall were with the full confent and approbation of 
« Czſar. Upon the whole therefore, he intreated him, if it were either 
4 not in my power or my inclination to ſupport the intereſt and dignity 


of the latter, that he would at leaſt prevail with me not to oppoſe them. 


4 The account which my brother gave me of this converſation, together 
„with a meſſage I had before received from Pompey by Vibullius, to 


„ « This alludes to thoſe engagements 7M appears by what follows, that he promiſed, 
« which Quintus Cicero entered into in behalf on the part of Cicero, an unlimited reſigna- 
« of his brother, in order to induce Pompey to * tion to the meaſures ot that ambitious 


tempt of the auſpices, his corrupt diſtribution of foreign kingdoms, 398 Conf. 


re- conſideration of a full Houſe on the fifteenth of May following. vid. fupra, 
„ Now tell me, my friend, could I poſſibly have made a bolder or more p. 484. 


at Ravanna, who took that opportunity of incenſing him againſt me. 
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V. R. 699. 6c 
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53. 
398 Conſ. 


i——— 


Melm. 


— » 


* when the power of the Commonwealth was in worthleſs and wicke 


44 never ſo much his real friends, no conſidera- 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


4 Book IX. 
requeſt that I would not proceed any farther in the affair of the e 


„ nian lands till his return, threw me into a very ſerious train of reflec- 
« tions. I could not but think, after having performed and ſuffered fo 
much for my Country, that I might now at leaſt be permitted to con- 
ſider what was due to gratitude and to the honour of my brother: And, 
as I had ever conducted myſelf with integrity towards the Republic, I 
might be allowed, I hoped, to act the ſame honeſt part in my more 
private connexion ®. | e a 

During the time I was engaged in theſe votes, and other proceedings 
ce with which Pompey appeared thus diſſatisfied, I was informed of what 
< paſſed in the converſation of a ſet of men, whom you will now gueſs 
«© without my naming them. This party, though they approved of my 
public meaſures, as being agreeable to what had ever been their pro- 
« feſſed ſentiments, were yet ſo ungenerous as to expreſs great ſatisfaction 
in believing, that my conduct would by no means pleaſe Pompey, at 
e the ſame time that it would: highly exaſperate Cæſar. Well might 
<« I reſent, indeed, ſo injurious a treatment; but much more when I ſaw 
< them, even before my face, maliciouſly encouraging and careſſing my 
, avowed enemy: Mine I do call him? rather let me ſay, an enemy to 


e the laws and tranquillity of his Country, and to every character of worth 


c“ and virtue amongſt us. | | | 
« Their malevolence, however, had not the effect intended, and it could 


« not warm me into thoſe tranſports of indignation, of which my heart 


<« is now, indeed, no longer ſuſceptible. On the contrary, it only induced 
“ me to examine my ſituation in all its various circumſtances and relations, 
4 with the greateſt coolneſs and impartiality: The proceſs and reſult of 


* which I will lay before you in as few words as I am able. 


<« There bave been times, as experience no leſs than hiſtory has inc, 
hands. 

« In ſuch a conjuncture, no hope of intereſt (which I have at all times moſt 
« heartily condemned) nor fear of danger (which upon ſome occaſions, 
n « Had Ceſar and Pompey | 


indeed been *©* ſanciatur (ſays he) at neque rogemus res tur- 


tions of amity ought to have prevailed with 
« him to have acquieſced in a ſcheme which 
« was con to the ſentiments of all the real 
* - Republic, and contrary like- 
« wiſe to his own : A ſcheme which he him- 
« ſelf tells Atticus was formed for the deſtruc- 
« tion of the Commonwealth. A4 Att. ii. 


«© 17, Had he attended to the indiſputable 


5 maxim which he himſelf lays down in one 
« of his Philoſophical Treatiſes, it would have 
« decided at once the conduct which became 


4 him to obſerve upon an occaſion where pri- 


« vate friendſhip interfered with more exten- 
* five obligations: Hæc prima lex in amicitia 


© Pom 


« pes, nec faciamus rogati. But the truth of it 
« 15, private friendſhip was not concerned in 
t the caſe : For he well knew that neither 
pey nor Cæſar had any attachments to 
« him of that kind. It was fear alone that 
« determined his reſolution: And having 
10 once already ſuffered in [what he called] the 


* cauſe of liberty, he did not find himſelf 


«« diſpoſed to be twice a martyr. The auk- 
« ward manner, however, in which he at- 
« tempts to juſtify bimſelf throughout this 
« letter, very evidently ſhews, how impoſible 


it is to bid farewell to integrity with a good 


40 grace. 5 


* „ however, 
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© however, has influenced the greateſt minds) ſhould prevail with me to — 9 os | 1A 
* co-operate in their meaſures : No not though I were attached to them by 33. Y 
<< the ſtrongeſt ties of friendſhip and gratitude. But, when @ man of Pom- 398 Conſ. 0 
<< pey's diſtinguiſhed character prefides ever the Republic, a man who has 3 
* acquired that eminence of power and honour by the moſt heroic actions, 1 


and the moſt ſignal ſervices, I could not imagine it would be imputed to me es! 
* as a levity of diſpoſition, if in ſome few 1 I declined a little from my 
* general maxims, and complied with his inclinations “. But my juſtification, i 
4 thought, would till riſe in its ſtrength, when it ſhould be remembered 
<< that I favoured his credit and dignity even from the earlieſt part of my _ 
life; as I particulatly promoted them in my Preztorſhip * and Conſu- vid. upr. | 
<« late : When it ſhould be remembered, that he not only aſſiſted me p. 22. 12 
with his vote and his influence in the Senate during my adverſity, but + 271. 
joined his counſels and his efforts with yours, for the ſame generous pur- 
* poſe: Ina word, when it ſhould be remembered, that he has no other 
< enemy in the whole Commonwealth except ¶ Clodius] the man who is 
my profeſſed adverſary. In conſequence of theſe ſentiments it was ab- 5 
ſolutely neceſſary for me, you ſee, to unite with Cæſar, as one who was 5 
joined in the ſame views and the ſame intereſt. His friendſhip likewiſe, if 
* which you are ſenſible my brother and I have long ſhared together with * | 
* his bumane and generous diſpoſition, which I have abundantly experienced 1 
<« both by bis late letters and his good offices towards me, contributed greatly | 1 
4 to confirm me in theſe reſolutions. To which I muſt add, that zhe i * 
„ Commonwealth in general ſeemed to be moſt ſtrongly averſe from giving any [808 
« oppoſition to theſe extraordinary men; more eſpecially after Cæſar bad per- 
&« formed ſuch glorious exploits for the honour of his Country. But what had 
« ſtill a farther and very powerful weight in my deliberations, was Pom- 
<< pey's having engaged bis word for me to Czar, as my brother had given the * 
40 aſſurances to Pompey. | | | RSS 
Plato, I remember, lays it down as a maxim in his divine writings; 
<< that * the people generally model their manners and their ſentiments 
<< by thoſe of the great: A maxim which at this juncture, I thought, 
4 merited my particular attention. I was convinced indeed of its truth, 
„ when I reflected on the vigorous reſolutions which were taken in the 
Senate on the memorable nones of December: And it ſeemed no wonder 
„ fo noble a ſpirit ſhould appear in that Aſſembly, after the animating - 
Melm, —* Ciceros compliance can by no means views, he ſaw and acknowledged, long be- 
ie be conſidered in the favourable light where-= fore the date of this letter, that they were 
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« in he repreſents it; but was in reality a 
4 confeſſion moſt injurious to his honour. 


<c It 18 certain likewiſe, that it was not from 
<< any advantageous opinion of Pompey's poli- 


<<. tical character and deſigns that he was in- 
«« duced to fall in with his meaſures. ' On the 


«« contrary, Cicero moſt undoubtedly had no 
« eſteem for him; And as to his political 
Vor. III. 


<< turned on the deſtruction of the Republic. 


© .Ouoneſupac; (ſays he in one epiſtle to Aiti- 
cc ens} Tvgamds ew 3 as in another, 
ing oat of the civil 
c war, he calls him amine are rler, a 
uainted wick the arts of 
« government.” Ad Att. u. 17, vii. 46. 


te written upon the b 
«© man utterly u 


* 


1 example 
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YR. 699. « example I had given them upon my firſt entering on the Conſular office. 


Bef. Chr, 
3-_ 
398 Conf, 


* Irecollected alſo, that, during the whole time which intervened between 
the expiration. of my Conſulſhip and that of Cæſar and Bibulus, when 1 


— << ſtill retained a very conſiderable. authority in the Senate, all the better 


part of the Republic were united in their ſentiments. On the other hand, 
* about the time you took poſſeſſion of your government in Spain, the 
Commonwealth could not ſo properly be ſaid to be under the admini- 
« ſtration of Conſuls as of infamous barterers of provinces v, and the mean 
*« vaſlals and miniſters of ſedition. It was then that diſcord and faction 
« ſpread through all ranks amongſt us: And I was marked out as the 
victim of party and rage. In this critical ſeaſon, however, not only every 
« man of worth, hut the ter part of the Senators, and indeed all Italy 
« in general, raſa up wi et unanimity in my cauſe. What the 
event proved I forbear to mention; as, in truth, it is to be imputed to 
a complication of errors and artifices. But this I will ſay, it was not 
forces, ſo much as leaders to conduct them, that were wanting to me 
in this criſis. I muſt add, that whatever cenſure may juſtly fall on 
<« thoſe, ho refuſed me their aſſiſtance, moſt certainly they who firſt pro- 
« miſed it, and then deſerted. me, art not leſs to be blamed. In a word, if 
« ſome of my friends may well be reproached for the timid though ſincere 
« cunſels they gaye me, how much more. ſevere muſt their — wi ation 
prove, Who artfully alarmed me with their pretended; fears? Let it be 
noted at the ſame time ta my honour, that, zealous as my fellow Citi- 
<< zens ſhewed themſelyss to riſe up in the defence of a man who had for- 
« merly ſtogd forch in theirs, yet I vould not ſuffer them to be expoſed 
« (unſupporteg as the were by thoſe who ought to haye been their pro- 
<« tectors),to-the batberous;infults;of lawleſs banditti. On the contrary, I 
rather choſe the world ſhould judge, by the power of my friends in recal- 
ling me from my exile, what their honeſt humanity could have effected, 
« had] permitted them tochave drawn their ſwords to prevent it. 
Fog pere eaßible off this general zeal in my favour, when you under- 
7 took; M Sauſfg A Axnd 8 not only encouraged: but confirmed it by 
« your. inſigence and, authority. I ſhall always moſt willing acknow- 
« ledge, that you were aſſiſted upon this occaſion by ſome of the moſt 
. OGG Sir; 3 NO! + BIEIEA  wit3f os pe gt nt orgy 1 (4261 
'P Piſo 2 abinzus. i Vid. ſupre + le, that Cicero ſhould be fo injudi- 
2 Tie e 4 Vid oy Tadel ; 7 _—— touch upon a Aren des that | 
he ſhould-nevertheleſs be baniſhed, s deſtroys the whole force of his apology ; ſo 
In this number was Pompey himſelf, far, I mean, as he intended to juſtify his 
„ who, though he had given Cicero the moſt conduct by his friendſhip to Pompey. For it 
« ſolemn-affuranices that he would at the ha- *. exceeds all power of credulity to imagine, 
« zard of his Ufo'proteQt him againſt ins, that he could really be influenced by a 
«c yet, when aſterwards dur author ſolicited motive of that kind with reſpect to a man 
4 the execution of this promiſe, he abſolutely whoſe inſincerity he had ſo lately and ſo 
« refuſed to concern himſelf in the affair. 4d *«* ſeverely. experienced. „ 
t. ii. 20. x. 4. It ſeems altogether unac- | 
| > « conſiderable 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiſtory. 515 wh 
«© conſiderable perſons in Rome; who, it muſt be owned, exerted them- 22 1 
« ſolves with much greater vigour in procuring my return, than in prevent- _ ON IP 
ing my baniſnment: And had they perſiſted in the ſame reſolute diſpo- 398 Cond. | | 
« ſition, they might have recovered their own authority at the ſame time 1 
<« that they obtained my reſtoration. The ſpirits, in truth, of the Ari- 23 
<« ſtocratical part of the Republic were at this time greatly raiſed and ani- 17 
« mared by the inflexible patriotiſm of your conduct during your Conſul- | 4 
« ſhip, together with Pompey's concurrence in the ſame mcajures. | +4 
« Ceſar likewiſe, when he ſaw the Senate diſtinguiſhing his glorious Vid. ſupr. 
« actions by the moſt ſingular and unprecedented honours, joined in ad- #*&487- - 
e ding weight to the authority of that Aſſembly.” Had theſe happy cir- 
“ cumſtances therefore been rightly improved, it would have been im- 
<« poſſible for any ill- deſigning Citizen to have violated the laws and liber- 
“ties of the Commonwealth. But let me intreat you to reflect a moment 
on the ſubſequent conduct of my political aſſociates. In the firſt place, 
* they ſcreened from puniſhment that infamous 'intrader on the matron- 
« myſteries, who ſhewed no more reverence for the awful ceremonies of 
“ the Goddeſs, in whoſe honour theſe ſecret ſolemnities àre celebrated, 
<« than for the chaſtity of his three ſiſters. And thus; by preventing a 
e worthy Tribune of the People from obtaining that juſtice upon Clodrus * Miro, 
« which he endeavoured to procure, they deprived future times of a moſt. 
« ſalutary example of chaſtiſed ſedition. Did not they ſuffer likewiſe that 
e monument, that glorious monument, which was erected, not indeed 
« with the ſpoils I had gai in foreign wars, but 1 8 eneroſity of 
the Senate for my civil ſervices; did they not moſt hol y ſuffer it 
4e to be inſcribed with the name of the cruet and avowed enemy of his 
Country? Obliged moſt certainly I'am to them for hayitig reſtored me 
<« to the Commonwealth: But I could with they had conducted themſelves, 
* not only like phyſicians whoſe views terminate merely in the health of 
« their patients, but like the Mipte © alſo, who endeavour to eſtabliſh the 
te ſpirits and vigour of thoſe under their care. Whereas they have acted 
<« with regard to me, as Apelles did in relation to his celebrated picture of 
<« Venus; they have finiſned one part of their work with great fail and ac- 
« curacy, but left all the reſt a mere rude and imperfe& ſketch. _ _... 
In one article, however, I had the ſatisfaction to diſappoint my 
“ enemies. They -imagined my 5 would have wrought the 
« ſame effect 01 re, which they falſely ſuppoſed, a Edlawity of a like, kind. 
« « Aker th fopprlſn.vf deres cer. . Gets waits nd placed his den leg 
op ere rd tr jg ep Iu frm A 
«« ho e 8 „ A A b 8 2 a F 
monument of their late happy 4 + « th e eee 
«« 'This temple was raved at the foot of Mount other proper methods, for ring chem 
% Palatine, near Ciceros houſe, And as the * vigorous and active in their ic en- 
40 inſeriptiot ſixed thereon undoubtedly men- erciſes. Men. 
** tione Cicero with honour, Clodius eraſed 1 
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316 | De Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
V. R. 639 © proguced, formerly in Quintus Metellus. This excellent perſon, whom 
q | 7 I look upon to have been a man of the greateſt fortitude and magnani- 
j Vid. ſupr. c mity * of any in bis time, they repreſented as broken and diſpirited after 
4 | _ P:55* his return from exile. But if broken he really were, it could not be the 
| * effect of his adverſity, as it is certain he ſubmitted to his ſentence with- 
1 | ** out the leaſt reluctance, and lived under it, not only with indifference, 
** but with chearfulneſs. The truth is, no man ever equalled him in the 
“ ſtrenpth and heroiſm of his mind: No, nat even the celebrated Marcus W | 
** Scaurus.* himſelf, Nevertheleſs, ſuch as they had heard, or at leaſt 
 *' choſe to imagine Mezellus to have been, they figured me to themſelves : 
Or, if poſſible indeed, even yet more abje&t. The reverſe, however, 
proved to be the caſe: and that general concern, which the whole Re- 
public expreſſed at my abſence, inſpired me with more vigorous ſpirits 
** than I had ever before enjoyed. The truth is, the ſentence of baniſh- 
ment againſt Metellus was repealed by a. law propoſed only by a ſingle 
+ Tribune. of the People: 1 I was recalled from mine upon the 
motion of the Confal himſelf, and by a law in which every Magiſtrate 
of Rome concurred. Let me add likewiſe, that each order and degree in 
** the Commonwealth, headed by the Senate and ſupported by all Italy, zea- 
© Jouſly united in one common effort for recovering me to my Country”. Vet, 
„ 


« heart with pride, or tem ted me to aſſume an air which could give juſt 


2 plains to thoſe who. view only the luſtre of my actions, but cannot be 
«cc 
E 


; Chap. 6 The Roman Hiſtory. 


4 the credit only of appearances, in which it is. exceedingly eaſy to diſ- 


« moſt certainly for every man of prudence (in which number I have the 
« ambition to be juſtly accounted) to vary likewiſe his particular plan. 
« Accordingly, that chief and favourite guide of my principles, whom 
I have already quoted, the divine Plato himſelf, adviſes, not to preſs any 
« political point farther than is conſonant to the general ſenſe of the com- 
&< munity : For methods of violence, he maintains, are no more to be uſed 
« towards one's Country than one's parent. Upon this maxim, he tells us, 
<« he declined engaging in public affairs: And as he found the People of 
Athens confirmed by long habit in their miſtaken notions of government, 

c he did not think it lawful to attempt by force what he deſpaired of ef- 
« fecting by perſuaſion. My ſituation, however, is in this reſpect dif- 
<« ferent from Plato's : For, on the one hand, as I have already embarked 
e in public affairs, it is too late to deliberate whether I ſhould now enter 
« upon them or not; ſo, on the other, the Roman people are by no 
e means ſo incapable of judging of their true- intereſts as he YEpreſents 
« the Athenians. It is my happineſs indeed to be abli by rb [ame meaſures, 
& to conſult at once both my own and my Comntry's"* welfare *."* To theſe 
« conſiderations I muſt add thoſe uncommon ats of generoſity," which Cæſar 
« has exerted both towards my brother and myſelf So much indeed beyond all 
« example, that even whatever had been his ſucceſs, -T ſhould have thought it 
« incumbent on me at leaſt to bave defended bim. But now, * iſtinguiſhed 

as he is by ſuch a wonderful ſeries of proſperity, ard trowned' with ſo 
« many glorious victories, I cannot but geen it a duty Wh owe to the 


„ Republic, abſtrafted from all perſonal obligations-t0_Bmfelf," to promote bis 


« honours as far as lies in my power. And believe me; it is at once my 
« confeſſion and my glory, that next to you, together"with the other generous 
« authors of my reftoration, there is not a man in the “yam whom; 1 have 
« received ſuch amicable eas. eee Rf | 


« And now, having laid before you the principinded&v'vf conduct 
« in general, I ſhall be the better able to ſa 
« viour with reſpe& to. Craſſus and Vatinius int petticir f. For, as to 


— 
* 


« reproach. 


42901 


„Appius and Ceſar, I have the pleaſure to find that ee of all 


? - 


2 It is not very eaſy to ſee how Cicero can be it fell; and calls the unipn of theſe 
juſtified, according to his own principles, in * ambitious chiefs, ſceleregal e 
being acceſſary to the cementing an union a wicks confederacy. fo whe. 
between Pompey and Cæſar. For he aſſures that 1 had upon Ky wh 
« Atticus, in. a letter which was written at the intereſt of: their. families, the ad- 
« the breaking out of the civil war, that he ** vancement- of their power, to the honour 


« foreſaw the ſtorm that had been gathering ** and welfare of their country,” Plur. in wit. 


« to deſtroy the Republic fourteen years be- imp. Ad Att. x. 4. "ps 


V. R. 699. 
« ſemble: I ſpeak it upon the unqueſtionable evidence of facts, and the 2 $3. 
“ public proceedings of thoſe who were {tiled patriots in my Conſulate. 398 Conf. 

«© The general ſcheme of politics, therefore, being thus changed, it is time 


tisfy you cdtieahin my beha- 


en, fide 
ns he adds, 
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„ My reconciliation then with Vatinius was effected by the mediation of 


Pompey, ſoon after the former was elected Prætor. I muſt confeſs, when 


393 Conf. © he petitioned to be admitted a candidate for that office, I very warmly 
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by the ſpirit w. 


oppoſed him in the Senate: But it was much leſs from my reſentment 
to the man himſelf, than in order to ſupport the honour and intereſt of 
Cato. Soon after this he was impeached: And it was in compliance 
with the earneſt ſolicitation of Cæſar that I undertook his defence. But 


you mult not enquire why I appeared at this trial, or indeed at any 


other of the fame kind, as a witneſs in favour of the accuſed, left I 
ſhouki hereafter have an opportunity of retorting the queſtion upon you. 
Though, to ſay truth, I may fairly aſk it even now : For do you not 
remember, my friend, in whoſe behalf it was that you formerly tranſ- 
mitted certain honourable teſtimonials even from the utmoſt hmits of 


the Reman empire? You need not ſcruple, however, to acknowledge 
the fat: For I have acted, and ſhall continue to act, the ſame part to- 


wards thoſe very. perſons. But to return to Vatinius: Beſides the reaſons 


© I have already aſſigned, I was provoked to engage in his defence by an 


_ oppoſition of the ſame ſort which the paraſite: recommends to the amo- 
rous ſoldier in the play. The obſequious Gnatbo, you know, adviſes 
his friend the captain, whenever his miſtreſs endeavours to pique his 
Jealouſy by mentioning his rival PH dria, to play off Pampbila upon her 
in return. Thus, as I told the Judges at this trial, ſince certain ho- 


nourable perſons, Who were formerly much in my intereſt, had thought 


fit, by many little mortifying inſtances in the Senate, to careſs my avow- 
ed enemy before my face, I thought it but equitable to have a Clodius 
on my part, in oppoſition to the Clodius on theirs. Accordingly I have, 
upon many occaſions, acted. ſuitably to this declaration: And all the 
world acknowledges I have reaſon. .. e 

Having thus explained my conduct with regard to Vatinius, I will 


\ d 


* now lay before. you thoſe motives which determined me in reſpe& to 


Craſſus. I was willing, for the ſake of the common cauſe, to bury in 
oblivion the many and great injuries I had formerly received from him. 
Agreeably to this diſpoſition, as we were then upon good terms, I ſhould 
have borne his unexpected defence of Gabinius (whom he had very lately 
with ſo much warmth oppofed) if he had avoided all perſonal refltetions 
on myſelf... But F hen, with the moſt unprovoked violence, he broke in 
l —— midſt of my ſpeech, I muſt confeſs it raiſed 


my indignation:? And perhaps I took fire ſo much the ſooner, as poſſibly 
there'fetriained in iny heart cine latent ſparks of my former reſentment. 
However, :ihy behayiour an the Senate upon this. occaſion was much and 
enerally applauded. Among the reſt, I was complimented likewiſe 
y the fame nen whom T have often hinted at in this letter; and who, 
acknowledge 


n à very eſſential ſervice to their cauſe, 
ch thus exggted. In ſhort, they affected to ſpeak 
: Es = « of 


Chap. v. The Roman Hiftory. 519 bh 
of me in public, as being now indeed reſtored to the Commonwealth B. N 699. Wa 
tin the beſt and moſt glorious ſenſe. Nevertheleſs, they had the malice 33. =. 
% in their private converſations (as I was informed by perſons of un- 398 Conf. 4 
« doubted honour) to expreſs ſingular ſatisfaction in the new variance b 
<« that had thus happened between Craſſus and myſelf : As they pleaſed 1 
<« themſelves with imagining it would for ever throw me at a diſtance from by. 
<« thoſe who were joined with him in the ſame intereſt, Pompey in the 4 
e mean time employed incredible pains to cloſe this breach: And Cæſar 4 
e alſo mentioned it in his letters as an accident that gave him much con- 5 
ce cern, Upon theſe conſiderations, therefore, I thought it expedient to 
ce act agreeably both to the dictates of my natural temper, and to that 
“ experience which I had gained by my former misfortunes. In purſu- 
ec ance of theſe ſentiments, I conſented to a reconciliation : And, in order 
« to render it more conſpicuous to the world, Craſſus ſet out for his 
« government almoſt from under my roof: For having invited him- 
« {elf to ſpend the preceding night with me, we ſupped together in the 
« gardens of my ſon-in-law Crafſipes. It was for theſe reaſons that 1 
thought my honour obliged me to defend his cauſe in the Senate: And 
“ confeſs I mentioned him with that high applauſe of which, it ſeems, you 
* have been informed. 
Tubus ] have given you a full detail of the ſeveral views and motives by 
«© which I am governed in the preſent conjuncture, as well as of the particular 
<« diſpoſition in which 1 ſtand with reſpect to the ſlender part I can pretend 1 
<« to claim in the Adminiſtration of public affairs. And, believe me, I ſhould IN. 
e have judged and atted in the ſame manner, had I been totally free from every Wt 
ce ſort of amicable biaſs. For, on the one hand, I ſhould have eſteemed | | 
e it the moſt abſurd folly to have attempted to oppoſe ſo Tuperior a force; 08 
and, on the other, ſuppoſing it poſſible, I ſhould yet have deemed it imprudent 4 
to weaken the authority of perſons. ſo eminently and fo juſtly diſtinguiſhed 1 
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4 in the Commonwealth 7. Beſides, it appears to me to be the dictates of 


Y It will appear very evident perhaps from 


the foregoing obſervations, that what Cicero 


« here aſſerts could not poſſibly be his real 
« ſentiments. That it was not practicable to 


cc wing down Cæſar and Pompey from that 
t 


height of power to which they were now ar- 
« rived, will not, probably, be diſputed : Tho? 


sat the ſame time it is very difficult to ſet li- 


1 mits to what prudenceand perſeverance may 
« effect. This at leaſt ſeems undeniable, that, 
« if their power were abſolutely immoveable, 


% Cicero's conduct was in the number of thoſe - 


% cauſes which contributed to render it ſo. 


However one cannot but be aſtoniſhed to 
* 7, e. would extinguiſh the deteſtable Ariſtocratical tyranny under which Reme had unhappily fallen. 
: ” «c 


&* ſound 


« find our author ſeriouſly maintaining, that, 


“granting it had not been impoſſible, it would 


40 yet have W N to have checked 
e theſe towering chiefs in their ambitious 
« flight. For it is plain, from a paſſage al- 


& ready cited out of his letters to Atticus, that Ad Att. 
she long forefaw their immoderate growth x. 4+ 


* power auould at of over-run the liberties 
of he Commonacalh *. Tt had already in- 
« deed deſtroyed His own, and this'too by the 
* confefſion' of himſelf: For in a letter which 
< he writes to his brother, taking notice of 
<< the ſtrong application that Pompey had made 


« to him to defend Gabiniut, he declares he 


never 


Melm. 


The Roman Hiſtory. + Book. IX, 
ſound policy to act in accommodation to particular conjunctures, and not 
obſtinately perſevere in one invariable ſcheme, when public circumſtan- 
ces, together with the ſentiments of the beſt and wiſeſt members, of the 

community, are evidently changed. 
In conformity to this notion, the judicious reaſoners on the great art 
of government have univerſally condemned an inflexible perſeverance 
in one uniform tenor of meaſures. The {kill of the pilot is ſhewn in 
c weathering the ſtorm at leaſt, though he ſhould not gain his port: But 
“if ſhifting his ſail, and changing his direction, will infallibly carry him 
« into the intended harbour, would it not be an inſtance of moſt unrea- 
& ſonable tenaciouſneſs, to continue in the more hazardous courſe wherein 
„ he began his voyage? Thus. (and it is a maxim I have often had occa- 
<« ſion to inculcate) ihe point we ought all of us to keep in view, in our ad- 
«© miniſtration of the Commonwealth, is the final enjoyment of an honourable 
<< repoſe, but the method of ſecuring to ourſelves this dignity of retreat, is by 
% Having been inflexible in our intentions for the public welfare, and not by a 
% Poſetive perſeverance in certain favourite modes of obtaining it. To repeat, 
* therefore, what I juſt now declared, Had I been abſolutely uninfluenced by 
% every motive of friendſbip, I ſpould ſtill have purſued the ſame public mea- 
*« ſures in which I am now engaged. But when gratitude and reſentment both 
« conſpire in recommending this ſcheme of action to me, I cannot heſitate 
% a moment in adopting it; eſpecially ſince it appears moſt conducive to 
« the intereſt of the Republic in general, as well as to my own in parti- 
« cular. To ſpeak freely, I act upon this principle ſo much the more frequently, 
« and with the leſs reſerve, not only as my brother is Lieutenant under Cæſar, 
« but as the latter receives the Jughtef action, or even word of mine in his 
« favour, with an air that evidently ſhews, that be conſiders them as obliga- 
% tions of the moſt ſenſible kind. And, in fals, I derive the ſame benefit from 
« that popularity and power which you know be poſſeſſes, as if they were ſo 
« many advantages of my own. The ſum of the whole in ſhort is this: 
« I imagined I ad no other method of counterafting thoſe perfidious deſigns 
« with which A CERTAIN PARTY were ſecretly contriving to undermine me, 


4 never will with that unworthy re- I muſt here take the liberty to differ from 
7000 the ingenious and judicious Gentleman, to 


15 
cc 


of liberty. But comply however he actuall 
4 did: Equally, in truth, to his own diſ- 
40 and the confutation of the doctrine he 
4c here advances.” Ad N. Fr. iii. 1. 

2 The reaſoning which Cicero here employs 
« is certainly juſt, conſidered : 
But by no means applicable to the t 
« caſe. ThequEsTION 


« tical party and thoſe who were favourers of 
% Cx/ar and Pompey, was not what road ſhould 
„ be taken to the ſame end; but whether 
% Rome ould be FREE er ENSLAVED.) 


_ whom Iam fo much indebted for theſe tranſ- 


lations and remarks. The QuzsT10N, at this 
time, does not ſeem to have been, werber 
Rome ſhould be REE or ENSLAVED ; but 


. whether Rome ſbould be under the domination of 


the Tx1UMvIRATE, or of the FI8H-POND=- 
MEN, he YBNERABLE BENCH of Consv- 


LARS, fuch monſters as the ConsuLs and p. 507. 
o 


ConsULaKk CANDIDATES of this year 699 

or, 4 pleaſe, whether ANARCHY ſhould 
prevail in the empire, or @ GOVERNMENT BY 
THREE MEN. 


« than 


Chap. vi. The Roman Hiſtory. 521 7M 

& than by thus uniting the friendſhip and protection of the men in power with 22 1 

% thoſe internal aids which have never yet been wanting to my ſupport *.” E 5 1 

5 5 398 Conſ. +l 
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The trial of Gaz Ix Ius for treaſonabie conduct in King ProlERMv's affair. 
He is brought to trial a ſecond time for plundering his province of Syria. 
_ Cictro defends him at this ſecond trial; and defends likewiſe RaBIRi1vs, 
accuſed of being an accomplice in GakIxIus's treaſon. Jul IA, the daugh- 
ter of CæsAk, and wife of Pour, dies. PonTinivs fights his way 
to the Capitol in triumph. Cicero accepts, and preſently after reſigns, 
a Lieutenancy under Pomety. The election of new Conſuls is obſtructed 
by the Tribunes. A defign is ſtarted to create Pompey DicTATOR, but 
is quickly dropt. An Inter-regnum during the firſt fix months of the year 
700. M. MxEsSALA and Cn. Douirius are choſen Conſuls. 


ICERO's Eugliſb Hiſtorian obſerves, that the long and elaborate 
anſwer of the Patriot to his friend Lentulus's enquiry, concerning the 
change in his political conduct, was written before Czcero's defence of Ga- 
binius : Otherwiſe he would have had a ſtill harder taſk to mcke an apo- 
logy for himſelf. . 5 | 
The recall of Gabinius from his government of Syria had been decreed Midd. p. 

the laſt year; but he did not return to Rome till about the end of September 48 2 
in the preſent year. He boaſted every where on his journey that he was Frat. iii. 1. 
going to demand à triumph; and, to carry on that farce, continued a while Ibid 2. 
without the gates, till, perceiving how odious he was to all within, be ſtole 
privately into the City by night to avoid the diſgrace of being inſulted by the 
populace. There were three different impeachments provided againſt him: 
The firſt, for treaſonable practices againſt the State; the ſecond, for plunder- 
ing his province; the third, for bribery and corruption: And ſo many perſons 


offered themſelves to be proſecutors, that there was a contęſt among them 
before the Pretor, how to adjuſt their ſeveral claims. | 


There is no character in all antiquity 
te that lies ſo open to diſcovery as that of Ci- 
© cero, and yet there is none at the ſame time 
«« which ſeems to be leſs generally underſtood. 
« Had there been no other of his writings 
« extant, however, but this ſingle letter, the 
« Patriot-charaer, one ſhould haveimagined, 
«© would have been the laſt that the world 
« wouldever have aſcribed to our author. It 
« js obſervable, (and it is an obſeryation for 
„which I am obliged to a gentleman, who, 
« amidſt far more important occupations, did 


not refuſe to be the cenſurer of theſe papers) 


« that © The principles by which Cicero ar- 
« tempts to juſtify himſelf in this epiſtle, are ſuch 
OL. . | 


&« as will equally defend the moſt abandoned pro- 
te fitution and deſertion in polkxical conduct. 
« Perfonal gratitude and reſentment ; an eye to 


e private and particular intereſt, mixed with a 
* pretended regard to public good; an attention 
fo a brother's advancement and farther fa- 


& Hour; a ſenſibility in being careſſed by a great 
« man in power ; a calculation of the advan- 
e tages derived from the popularity and credit of 
te that great man to one's own perſenal ſelf; are 
« very. weak foundations indeed, to ſupport the 
te ſuperſtructure of a true patriot's character. 
10 Yet theſe are the principles which Cicero here 
&* expre/ily avows and defends /"' 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 

The firſt indictment fell to L. Lentulus, who accuſed him the day after 
he entered the City, that, in defiance of religion and the decree of the Senate, 
he had reftored the King of Egypt with an army, leaving his own province 
naked, and open to the incurſion of enemies, who. had made great devaſta- 
tigns in it. Gabinius durſt not ſhew his head for the firſt ten days, till 
he was obliged to come to the Senate, in order to give them an account, 
according to cuſtom, of the ſtate of his province and the troops which be had 
left init. As ſoon as he had told his ſtory, he was going to retire; but 


the Conſuls detained him, to anſwer to a complaint brought againſt him 
by the publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who were attending at the door 


Ul, 2. 


Ibid. 4. 


to make it good. This drew on a debate, in which Gabinius was ſo urged 
and teized on all ſides, but eſpecially by Cicero, that, trembling with paſſion, 
and unable to contain himſelf, he called Cicero a baniſhed man: Upon 
which, ſays Cicero, in a letter to his brother, zotbing ever happened more 
honourable to me: The whole Senate to a man left their feats, and with a 
general clamour ran up to his very face; while the publicans alſo were 
equally fierce and clamorous againft him, ang the whole company behaved them- 
ſelves juſt as you yourſelf would have dong. | N | 
Cicero had -been deliberating for fome time, whether he ſhould not accuſe 
Gabinius himſelf; but, out of regard to Pompey, was content to appear 
only as a witneſs againſt him, and, when the trial was over, gives the 
following account of it to his brother. _ nd 
Gabinius is acquitted : Nothing was ever fo ſtupid as his accuſer L. 
« Tentulus; nothing ſo ſordid as the bench: Yet, if Pompey had not 
<« taken incredible pains, and the rumour of a Dictatorſhip had not in- 
« fuſed ſome apprehenſions, he could not have held up his head even 
<« againſt Lentulus: Since, with ſuch an accuſer and ſuch judges, of the 
<« ſeventy-two, who ſat upon him, thirty-two condemned him. The ſen- 
& tence is ſo infamous, that he ſeems. likely to fall in the other trials; 
<«_eſpecially that for plundering. But there is no Republic, no Senate, 
e no juſtice, no dignity in any of us: What can I ſay more of the Judges? 
« There were but two of them of Prætorian rank; Domitius Calvinus, 
* who acquitted him ſo forwardly, that all the world might ſee it; and 
& C. Cato, who, as ſoon as the votes were declared, ran officiouſly from 
<« the bench, to carry the firſt news to Pompey. Some ſay, and particu- 
<« larly Salluſt, that I ought to have . accuſed him: But ſhould I riſk my 
credit with ſuch Judges? What a figure ſhould I have made, if he had 


< eſcaped from me? But there were other things which influenced me: 
 «< Pompey would have conſidered it as a ſtruggle, not about Gabinius's 
4 ſafety, but his own dignity : It muſt have made a breach between us: 
We ſhould have been matched like a pair of gladiators ; as Pacidia- 


„ nus with Aſerninus the Samnite ; he would probably have bit off one 


of my ears, or have been reconciled at leaſt with Clodius. —— For, 

after all the pains which I had taken to ſerve him, when I owed no- 
| e thin 

a ; | is = 


— 


Chap. vi. De Roman Hiſtory. *- 


* thing to him, he every thing to me, yet he would not bear my differing Y R. 699. 
“ from him in public affairs, to ſay no worſe of it; and when he was lets . 
* powerful than he is at preſent, ſhewed what power he had againſt me 39s Conf. 
in my flouriſhing condition, why ſhould I now, when I have loſt even — 
all deſire of power, when the Republic certainly has none, when he 
„ alone has all, chuſe him of all men to contend with? For that muſt 
have been the caſe: I cannot think that you would have adviſed me to 
« it. Salluſt ſays, that I ought to have done either the one or the other, 
and in compliment to Pompey have defended him; who begged it of me 
indeed very earneſtly.—-A ſpecial friend this Salluſt! to wiſh me to 
involve myſelf in a dangerous enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am de- 
„ lighted with my middle way; and when I had given my teſtimony faith- 
<« fully and religiouſly, was pleaſed to hear Gabinius ſay, that, if it ſhould 
« be permitted to him to continue in the City, he would make it his buſi- 
„ neſs to give me ſatisfaction; nor did he ſo much. as interrogate me.” 
He gives the ſame account of this trial to his other friends; how Lentulus Ad Att. 
atted bis part ſo ill, that people were perſuaded that be prevaricated 8 
and that Gabinius's eſcape was owing to the indefatigable induſtry of Pompey 
and the corruption af the bench. | 

About the time of this trial there happened à terrible inundation of the 
Tiber, which did much damage at Rome; many houſes and ſhops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens of Cicero's ſon-in-law, Craſſipes, ad Q. Fr. 
demoliſhed. It was all charged to the abſolution of Gabinius, after his daring iii. 7. 
violation of religion, and contempt of the Siby!'s books : Cicero applies to 
it the following paſſage of Homer : 8 12 


As when in autumn Jovx bis fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers ; © 
When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 
And Judges brib'd betray the righteous cauſe; 
god their deep beds he bids the 2 riſe, 
ens all the flood gates of the ſes. 
11 2 n „ = Mr. Pops, Il. xvi. 466. 
But Gabiniuss danger was not yet over: He was to be tried a ſecond 
time, for the plundering bis province, where C. Memmius, one of the Tri- 
bunes, was his accuſer, and M. Cato his judge, with whom he was not 
likely to find any favour : Pompey preſſed Cicero to defend bim, and would 
not admit of any excuſe; and Gabiniuss humble behaviour in the late trial 


was intended to make way for Pompey's ſolicitation. Cicero ſtood firm id 


for a long time: Pompey, ſays he, labours hard with me, but has yet made 
#0 in on; nor, if I retain a grain of liberty, ever will; | 15 
Ob! ere that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, "I 
O'erwhelm me, carib. | | II. iv. 218. 
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The Roman Hitory. Book IX. 
But Pompey's inceſſant importunity, backed by Cz/ar's earneſt requeſt, 


hr. made it vain to ſtrugle any longer; and forced him againſt his judgement, 


his reſolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius; at a time when his 
defence at laſt proved of no ſervice to him; for he was found guilty by 


Cato, and condemned of courſe to a perpetual baniſhment. 


The trial of C. Rabirius Poſthumus, a perſon of Equeſtrian rank, was 
an appendix to that of Gabinius. It was one of the articles againſt Gabi- 
nius, that he had received about two millions for reſtoring King Ptolemy ; 
yet all his eſtate that was to be found was not ſufficient to anſwer the 
damages in which he was condemned; nor could he give any ſecurity for 
the reſt: In this caſe, the method was, to demand the deficiency from 


_ thoſe, through whoſe hands the management of his money affairs had 


ProE. 
Rab. 8. 9. 
15. 


paſſed, and who were ſuppoſed to have been ſharers in the ſpoil : This 
was charged upon Rabirius, and © that he had adviſed Gabinius to under- 
stake the reſtoration of the King, and accompanied him in it, and was 
% employed to ſolicit the payment of the money, and lived at Alexandria 
« for that purpoſe, in the King's ſervice, as the public Receiver of the 
taxes, and wearing the Pallium or habit of the Country.” 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, that he had borne no part in 
* that tranſaction ; but that his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that 
„ he had lent the King great ſums of money for his ſupport at Rome; 
« and ventured to truſt a prince, who, as all the world then thought, 
<< was going to be reſtored by the authority of the Roman people: That 
« the neceſlity of going to Egypt for the recovery of that debt, was the 
« ſource of all his miſery; where he was forced to take whatever the King 
« would give or impoſe : That it was his misfortune to be obliged to 
„ commit himſelf to the power of an arbitrary monarch : That nothing 
could be more mad, than for a Roman Knight, and Citizen of a Re- 
c public of all others the moſt free, to go to any place where he muſt 


„ needs be a ſlave to the will of another; and that all who ever did fo, 


« as Plato and the wiſeſt had ſometimes done too haſtily, always ſuffered 


4 for it: This was the caſe of Rabirius; neceſlity carried him to Alexan- 


& dria; his whole fortunes were at ſtake, which he was ſo far from im- 
« proving by his traffic with that King, that he was ill treated by him, 
« impriſoned, threatened with death, and glad to run away at laſt with 
<« the loſs of all: And at-that very time, it was wholly owing to Cz/ar's 
« generoſity, and regard to the merit and misfortunes of an old friend, 
that he was enabled to ſupport his former rank and Equeſtrian dig- 
«nity,  ———— N 5 

Gabming's trial had fo near a relation to this, and was therein ſo often 
referred to, that the proſecutor could not eaſily neglect the fair 8 
of rallying Cicero for The part which he had acted in it: Memmius obſerved, 


| that the deputies of Alexandria had the . ſame reaſon for appearing in behalf 


of Gabinius, which Cicero bad for defending him, the command of 1 ma- 
1 ape Wy 4: Fane 
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ſter.—* No, Memmius,” replied Cicero, my reaſon for defending him, was V. R. 699, 
& areconciliation with him ; for I am not aſhamed to own, that my quarrels TO 
« are mortal, my friendſhips immortal: And if you imagine that I undertook Rab. 12, 
ce that cauſe for fear of Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me; for Pom- 
ce pey would neither deſire it of me againſt my will, nor would I, after I had F 
<« preſerved the liberty of my Citizens, ever give up my own.” | 

Whatever Cicero might ſay for himſelf in the flouriſhing ſtile of an ora- Midd. p. 
tor, it is certain, that he knew and felt his defence of Gabinius to be, what 857. 
it really was, an indignity and diſhonour to him, which he was forced to 
ſubmit to by the iniquity of the times, and his engagements with Pompey 
and Ceſar, as he often laments to his friends in a very paſſionate ſtrain : 
* I am afflicted,” ſays he, my deareſt brother, I am afflicted, that there is Ad Quint, 
4 no Republic, no juſtice in trials; that this ſeaſon of my life, which ought + 5. 
“ to flouriſh in the authority of the Senatorian character, is either waſted in 
4 the drudgery of the bar, or relieved only by domeſtic ſtudies z that what 
& I have ever been fond of from a boy, | 

In every virtuous att and glorious ſtrife 

| « To ſbine the firſt and beſt | 
eis wholly loſt and gone; that my enemies are partly not oppoſed, partly even 
* defended by me; and neither what I love nor what I hate left free to me.” 

About this time, and while Cæſar was engaged in his ſecond expedition 
into Britain, his daughter Julia, Pompe)s wife, died * in child-bed at Rome, vell. Pat. 
having been firſt delivered of a ſon, which died alſo ſoon after her. Her © 47. 
loſs was not more lamented by the huſband and father, who both of e . 
them tenderly loved her, than by all their common friends, and the well- Plut. in 
wiſhers to the public peace, who conſidered it as a fyource of freſh diſtur- Cæi. 
bance to the State, from the ambitious views and claſhing intereſts of the 
two chiefs, whom the life of one ſo dear, and the relation of ſon and father, 
ſeemed hitherto to have united by the ties both of duty and affection.— 
The jealouſies and ſeparate intereſts of the Triumvirs had obliged them yaa. 59. 
to manage their power with ſome decency, and to extend it but rarely be- 
| yond the then cuſtomary forms; but whenever that league, which had 
made them already. too great for private ſubjects, ſhould happen to be 
diſſolved, it was thought that the next conteſt muſt of courſe be for domi- 
nion, and the ſingle maſtery of the empire. i 

On che ſecend of November, C. Pontinius triumphed over the Allobroges : 
He had been Prætor when Cicero was Conſul, and, at the end of his ma- Ad Quiaz, 
giſtracy, obtained the government of that part of Gaul, which: ſame time f. 5: 
after, provoked r broke out into rebellion, but was reduced "=p ag 
by the vigour of this General. For this ſervice he demanded a Triumph, Dio, p. 
but met with great oppoſition,” which he ſurmounted wich incredible 
* Coe/ar'is' ſaid to have borne the news of her death with an uncommon. ixmneſs, Senec. 
Cenſal. ad Helv. p. 116. | 3 3 4 | 
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526 | The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
Y.R. 699. patience: For he perſevered in his ſuit for five years ſucceſſively; reſidin 
hy ors all that while, ding to cuſtom, x pri Hans dr the Gity, till be 
$98 Conſ. gained his point at laſt by a kind of violence. Cicero was his friend, 
and continued in Rome on purpoſe to aſſiſt him; and the Conſul Appius 
ſerved him with all his power; but Cato proteſted that Pontinius ſhould 
never triumph while he lived; though this, ſays Cicero, like many of his 
other threats, will end in nothing. The Prætor Galba, who had been 
Pontinius's Lieutenant, having procured by ſtratagem an a# of the People 
in his favour, he entered the City in his triumphal chariot, where he was 
ſo rudely received and oppoſed in his paſſage through the ſtreets, that be 
was forced to make his way with his ſword, and the flaughter of many of his 
adverſaries. | : | 
Ad Att. In the end of the year Cicero conſented 10 be one of Pompey's Lieute- 
wv. 15. nants in Spain, which be began to think convenient to the preſent ftate of his 
affairs, and reſolved to ſet forward for that province about the middle e 
| January: But this ſeeming to give ſome umbrage to Cæſar, who in his 
Ad Quint. letters deſired him to continue at Rome, he ſoon changed his mind, and 
ii. 15- reſigned his Lieutenancy : To which he ſeems to allude in a letter to his 
Tvid. iii. x, brother, where he ſays, that he had no ſecond thoughts in what concerned 
Cæſar; that be would make good his engagements to bim; and being entered 
into bis friendſhip with judgment, was now attached to him by affection. 
The prodigious unprecedented knaveries of the Conſuls and Conſular 
candidates, and what followed thereupon, ſo retarded the elections, that 
the year expired before the State was provided with new Conſuls; and the 
Tribunes, whoſe authority, while there were no Conſuls to controul them, 
was in a manner abſolute, did for that reaſon, perhaps, keep off all Aſſem- 
blies for the election of thoſe Magiſtrates : But it ſeems more probable 
that Pompey was at the bottom of this oppoſition, ni, entertained the 
fond deſire of being appointed DzcraTor. He choſe however to keep 
Midd. 52a, himſelf out of ſight; and retired into the country, to avoid the ſuſpicion 
 *__ of affecting a ſovereignty which Sylla had made fo odious. The ru- 
Ad Quint. mour of a DicTaToRsHm1P, ſays Cicero, is diſagreeable to the Honeſt; 
wi. 3. c but the other things which they talk of are more ſo to me. The 
Whole affair is dreaded, but flags: Pompey flatly diſclaims it, though 
* he never denied it to me before. The Tribune Hirrus will probably 


What zhe/e other things were does not honeft, were of more dangerous conſequence 

appear. Dio ſays, That ſome of the Tribunes than a Di&ator/oip. Indeed the Doctor is of 

"34 that, inſtead of Conſuls, military opinion, that there was no great reaſon ts 

bunes with Conſular power ſhould be once we bei of a DICTATOR8HIP at this tine. 

again at the head of the Republic. For the Rxrus ric (ſays he) aua: in ſo great 

But if by other things he meant nothing worſe a4 di/order, that NOTHING LASS THAN THE 

than this proporal, I cannot gueſs why Dr. DicTATORIAL POWER COULD REDUCE 

| Middleton lays, that Cicero judged rightly in 11 ro 4 TOLERABLE 8TATE.” [I pray 

$$ 54+ - thinkiag, that there were arber things, which, the Reader to remember this conceſſion. 

in the preſent fituation of the Senate and the 1 | | 


N 5 | | | De . 
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te be the promoter: Good Gods! How ſilly and fond of himſelf without Y R. 699. 
&« a rival! At Pompey's requeit I have deterred Craſſus Funianus, who my ws 
<«< pays great regard to me, for meddling with it. It is hard to know 398 Conl. 
« whether Pompey really deſires it or not; but he will not convince —- 
“ us that he is averſe to it, if Hirrus ſtir in the affair.” In another 
letter “Nothing is yet done as to the Dictatorſnip; Pompey is Ad Quint. 
<« ſtill abſent; Appius in a great buſtle; Hirrus preparing to propoſe it; iii. 9. 
c but ſeveral are named, as ready to interpoſe their negative: The People 
<« do not trouble their heads about it; the chiefs are againſt it; I keep 
* myſelf quiet.” | 

The Tribune Hirrus*, mentioned in theſe letters, did actually drop - called 
ſome hints leading to a Diatorſpip, for which Cato treated him ſo Lver1vs 
roughly, that he was almoſt reduced to throw up his office. 2, Pompeius Pamp. 
Rufus, another of the Tribunes, the grandſon of Hlla, and the moſt Dio, lib. 
warm eſpouſer of a Dictator, was, by a decree of the Senate, committed ** P. 141. 
to priſon*®. This checked all proceeding in that project: And Pompey 
himſelf, finding the greater part of the leading men utterly averſe to his 
Dictatorſhip, he yielded at laſt, after an Inter-regnum of fix months, that 
Cn. Domitius Calvinus and M. Meſſala, two of the four candidates (who, vid. ſupr. 
Cicero tells us, were all alike) ſhould be declared Conſuls. Domitius was P. 507. 
one of the contractors for forging decrees, and was without doubt ſup- 
ported in this election by the intereſt of his kinſman, L. Domitius, the 
Conſul, another of the Contractors: As for Meſſala, Cicero had particu- 
larly recommended him to Cz/ar; as appears by what he writes to his 
brother Quintus: As to your reckoning Meſſala and Calvinus ſure Ad Quint. 
| & Conſuls, you agree with what we think bere; for I will be anſwerable to iii. 8. 
* Cæſar for Meſlala.” | 4 


CH AP. VI. 


CRrassus makes war upon the Parthians: The enterprize unjuſt, the event 
unfortunate. CickRo, at Rome, is elected into the college of Aucuss. 


T HE firſt news from abroad, after the inauguration of the Conſuls, v. R. 5oo. 
| was of the ill ſucceſs of Craſſus's hoſtile expedition into the Par- Bef. Chr. 
thian territories; a war commenced without any order or explicit per- W 
8 | : miſſion 


e This is a fact, ſays M. Crevier, I can to be continued in office ſeveral years; and 
ſcarce believe, as it is not to be parallelled in if there had been an exception in favour of 
all the hiſtory of the Roman Republic. The Rufis, Aſconius would probably have taken 
rſons of the Tribunes were ſacred.— Beſides notice of it. 
it is clear from the teſtimony of Aſconius Pe- * We are told that the Parthiaas were ori- juſtin, 
dianus, that this Pompeius Rufus was Tribune ginally a people of Scyzhia, fromwhence being lib. xli. e. 
the year following the preſert. Now it was Lanifhed, they for that very reaſon called them- 1. | 


no longer the cuſtom for the ſame Magiſtrates ſelves Parthians, which word in the Scyzhiar _ 
| 11 3 | FN. language 
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528 The Roman Hiſtory. 


Flut ia General was the ſole motive. The Republic had, firſt by $y/la, and after- 
Craff, wards by Pompey, made leagues of peace and amity with the Parthians, 
Appian in and had never complained of any infraction of them; ſo that this people, 
Dio, lib. xl. having no reaſon to apprehend an invaſion, had made no preparations 
Prid. vol. againſt it. Craſſus therefore, beginning his march? ſoon after his arrival 
pre LP . in the Eaſt, paſſed the Euphrates, over a bridge of boats, without oppo- 
ſition, over-ran a great part of Meſopotamia, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſe- 
veral towns ; whick being moſt of them Grecian colonies, averſe to the 
Parthian government, readily ſubmitted to him. po 5 
It is ſaid, that for vanquiſhing a ſmall body of horſe, commanded by a 
Parthian officer, and for reducing by force an inconſiderable fortreſs, 
called Zenodotia, Craſſus had the weakneſs to ſuffer himſelf to be ſaluted 
ImpeRATOR by his ſoldiers, who at the ſame time deſpiſed him for his 

vanity. | | | N 
Bur his greateſt: folly (ſays Plutarch) next to the enterpriſe itſelf, was, 


that, inſtead of purſuing his advantage, and puſhing on to Seleucia and 


Babylon, he repaſſed the Euphrates, leaving behind him only 7000 foot 
and 1000 horſe to garriſon the places he had taken, and retired into Syria, 
for his winter- quarters; thereby giving leiſure to the Parthians to prepare 
an army againſt the next year's campaign. Nor did Craſſus, during the 
winter, take the prudent care to fee his troops well exerciſed, and well 
provided for the war, but acted the part of a Publican rather than a General, 
examining into the revenues of the province, ſcrewing them up to the 
utmoſt height, and uſing all other methods of exaction whereby to enrich 
himſelf. Being told of immenſe treafures depoſited in the temple of Feru- 


Juft. lib. 


lan ſignifies exiles. The country to which 
theſe a. 60 1" a ſettlement, was a ſonal! tract, 
lying to the South of Hyrcania, and to the eaſt 
of Media, and conſiſted chiefly of barren 
mountains and ſandy plains. During the 
empires of the Aſrians, Medes, and Perſſant, 
and the firſt Macedonian Kings of Syria, ſcarce 
any mention is made of the Parthians. It 
was about the year of Rome 502, 250 years 
before the beginning of the Chriſtian zra, and 
while Amiochas, farnamed The God, was King 
of Syria, that wearied out with the oppreſſive 
ny of the Macedonian ee, the 
Parthians revolted, under the leading of Ar- 


faces. Who Anſaces was, is not agreed, but it 


diery were almoſt all horſemen. 


the following Kings, as to include almoſt all the 
OO between my Oxus and the Euphrates. 
ts royal cities were Ce/phon upon the Typris 
and Ecbatana in Melia. The | Parthian fol. 
Some, clad 
in compleat armour, made uſe of long ſpears 
in fight. The reſt had ſcarce any other of- 
fenſive weapons than the bow and arrow: 
But they were ſo dextrous in the management 
of theſe, as to be no leſs formidable when they 
turned their backs upon their enemies than 
when they faced them. 


Book IX, 


V. R. 700. miſſion from the Senate, and to which the inſatiable avarice of the Roman 


Strabo, 
XVI. 74 3« 


d Plutarch relates, that Crafes, eroſſing 


Galatia in the way to his province, and find- 
ing King Dejotarus, who was advanced in 


is certain that he was always conſidered as the years, employed in building a new city, ſaid 
2g c. 4. & founder of the Parthian empire, and that his to him pleaſantly, My, 2 you „ _ 


memory was in ſuch veneration among them 


that all his ſucceſſors took his name. Ar/aces 


extended the Parthian dominion beyond the 


limits of Partbia; and in length of time it 
conqueſts of 


became ſo far enlarged, by 


day's work at the twelfth hour. The King 
inſtantly replied, — vou, General, methinks 
you are not too early in your expeditio inf 
the Parthians. Cra e rags 
looked much older than he was. 3 
Jalem, 


Prid. 
Vol. III. 


p. 461. 


Chap. vii. De Roman Hiſtory. 
ſalem, thither he impatiently haſted, with a: part of his army, to ſeize fo 
delicious and ſo eaſy a prey. Eleazer, one of the prieſts,” was then trea- 


ſurer of the Temple. Among other things, which he had under his charge, 299 Conf: 


was a bar of gold of the weight of three hundred Hebrew mine. This, 


for the better ſecuring of it, he had put into a beam, which he had. cau- 


{ed to be made hollow for that purpoſe; and placing this beam over the 
entrance, which was from the Holy Place into the Holy of Holes, cauſed the 
veil, which parted: theſe! two places, to be faſtened to it, and to hang down 
from it. Perceiving Craſſus's deſigh of plundering the Temple, he en- 
deavoured to compound the matter with him, and therefore telling him of 


ſuch a bar of gold in his cuſtody, promiſed to diſcover and deliver it to 


him, upon condition that he would be ſatisfied with it, and — all the 
reſt: Craſſus accepted of the propoſal, and ſolemnly promiſed, with an 
oath, that, on having this bar of gold delivered to him, he would be con- 
tented with it, and meddle with nothing elſe. Relying on this promiſe, 
Eleazer put him in poſſeſſion of the gold. Craſſus had no ſooner received 
it, but, forgetting * oath, he not only ſeized the two thouſand talents 
which Pempey had left untouched, but ranſacked the temple all over, and 
robbed it of every thing he thought worth taking away, to the value of 
eight thouſand talents more; ſo that the whole of what he took from thence 


amounted to ten thouſand talents, which is above two millions of our mo- 


ney . [Foſeph. Antig. lib. xiv. & de Bell. Jud. lib. i] 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year permitted, Craſſus, ſtrengthened 
by a thouſand Gallic. horſe, which his ſon Publius brought him from 


_ C2/ar's: army, drew all his forces together, in order to praſecute the war 


againſt the Partbians, who had now got ready a very great army for their 
defence. But, before they entered upon action, Ambaſſadors were ſent 
from Orodes, the Parthian: King, to the Roman General, to aſſe, For 
what reaſon he made war upon him ? Craſſus anſwered with haughtineſs, 
that he would declare his reaſon when he ſhould come to Seleucia. The 
King, on the return of his Ambaſſadors, finding war to be unavoidable, 
divided his army into two parts, marched; in : perſon with one of them 
towards the borders of Armenia, and ſent. the other under the command 
of Surenas *, the moſt illuſtrious of all his nobles, and a moſt accom- 

© The plundering of the Temple at Feru/a- left any ſhould be detained or embezzled, he 


lem [which I do not find any where mentioned ſpent a great deal of his time to ſee-it all told 
by the Greet hiſtorians] was not the only ſa- out and weighed before him. On his 


crilege committid by Craſſus. He acted the coming out of this temple, his ſon going be- | 


like part all over the province, wherever any fore him ſtumbled at the threſhold, and! he 
riches were to be got, particularly at Hierapolit. immediately after it upon him. This was 
For there being in that city an ancient temple afterwards interpreted as as ill omen, that fore - 
of the Syrian Goddeſs, called Atergetis, where boded what ſoon happenſdſee .. 
much treaſure was laid up, as having been'the . This is ſaid to be the namę, not of a per- 
cal lection of many years, he ſeized it all, and - ſon, but of a dignity, and equivalent to that 
was ſo greedy of ſecuring the whole of that, of Grand Vizir. * Jo 
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pliſhed general, into Meſapotamia; who, immediately after his arrival 
there, retook ſome of thoſe places of which Craſſus had poſſeſſed himſelf 
the year before. The garriſons, that eſcaped to the Roman camp, filled 


it with a terrible report of the number, power, and ſtrength of the enemy; 


which caſt a damp upon the whole army, and ſunk the courage, not only 
of the common ſoldiers, but of the general officers. Caſſius (the ſame 
who was afterwards concerned in the murder of Cæſar) was at this time 
Craſſuss Quæſtor, and endeavoured to diſſuade him from proceeding 
any further in his enterpriſe, till he had well conſidered it again. At the 


2 e ſame time came to him Artabazes *, King of Armenia, who had lately 
| Aucceeded his father Tigraxes in that kingdom. He brought with him 


fix thouſand horſe, which were only his lifeguard. | Beſides theſe, he told 
'Grafſus, he had ten thouſand: Cuiraſſiers, and thirty thouſand foot ready 
for his ſervice: But adviſed him by no means to march his army through 
the plains of Meſopotumia, but to take his way through Armenia into th 
Paribian dominions. His reaſons for it were, that Armenia: being a rough 
mountainous country, the Parthian horſe, of which their army almoſt 
wholly conſiſted, would there be-uſeleſs ; and he could take care that the 
Roman army ſhould be there plentifully provided with all necefaries : both 
which advantages he would fail of, if he led his army through Addſopotamia, 
where he — with fandy deſerts, and be diſtreſſed fbr want 
both of water and other proviſions. This was the beſt advice that could be 
given him; yet Craſſus anſwered, that, having left many brave Romans 
* the towns which he had taken laſt year in Meſopotamia, he was 
nder a neceſſity of going that way, that they. might not be abandoned to 
the mercy of the enemy i But he accepted of the auxiliaries whichthe King 
pruſpect of ſo conſiderable a reinforcement was, perhaps, what chiefly en- 
raged Craſſus, contrary to the advice of the wiſeſt about him, to pro- 
ceed on his expedition. and without further delay, wn the Exphrates ©, 
and again enter Meſopotamia with his army. But Artadazes, on his return, 
finding Orodes with à great arhy near his borders, was forced to ſtay at 
home to defend his own country, and therefore could not give Craſſas the 
aliftunceihe:hadipromifed ieee Ho IS 7 
After Craſſus had thus re-entered Meſopotamia, Caſſius adviſed him to 
put in at ſome of his garrifoned towns, and there reſt and refreſh his army 
til he ſhould have got certain intelligence of the number and. ſtrength 
of the enemy, and in what place and poſture e or, if he thought 
not fit to make that delay; he ſhould at leaſt take his march to Seleucia, 
Long che banks of the Euphrates." For, by keeping cloſe to that river, 
he wou avoid being ſurrounded by the Parthians, and might be con- 
ſtantiy ſupplied with proviſions, and all other neceſſaries, from his barka 
6gnifies a bridge. r ö "OY e 8 1 
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that were upon it: But, while Craſſus was conſidering on this advice, X. R. zoo. 


there came to him a crafty Arabian, who diverted him entirely from followv- i 
ing it. He was the head of an Arabian tribe (ſuch as the Greeks called 399 ConC: | '# 
Phylarcbs, and the preſent Arabs, Sbets) and having formerly ſerved under * bit 
Pompey, was well known to many in the Roman army, and looked on as | "A 
their friend; for which reaſon he had been made choice of, and ſent by 8 


Surenas to act this part. He is, by different authors, called by different 
names *; but whatever his name was, he effectually diſſuaded Craſſus 
from following the good advice given him by Cafjus. He told the Roman 
General, that the Partbiaus durſt not ſtand before him; that he had no 
thing to do, for the gaining an abſolute victory over them, but to march 
on; and he offered himſelf for a guide to conduct him the ſhorteſt way to 
the enemy, 'Crefſus, deceived by the fair words, and fooled by the flatte- 
ry of this man, accepted of his offer; and fo was led by him into the open 
plains of Meſopotamia : And — Caffins and others ſuſpected the guide 
of treachery, and therefore preſſed Craſſus to follow him no longer, but to 
retreat to the mountains, where he — beſt be able to baffle the power 
of the Partbian horſe; and though gers came to his camp from Ar- 

tabaxes, on purpoſe, to perſuade him to the ſame thing, yet he Mill conti- 
nued in his deluſion, at length the traitor, having brought him into a 
ſandy deſart, where the Parthians might have all the advantage in a battle, 
rode off to Surenas, and acquainted him with what he had done: adding, 
that now was the time to attack the Romans, who were come to deliver 
themſelves into his hands. Nor was it very long before Craſſus perceived 
his error. While he was making forced marches, fearing nothing but that 
the enemy ſhould - eſcape; him,: his ſcouts came back. ſpeed to inform 
him, that the Paribiant were advancing in prodigious numbers,” in good 
order, and with much confidence. . ie ene n e ee 
This report threw the whole army into a conſternation *, and eſpeei 
the General, who now began, though with a good deal of irreſolution, 
to put his troops in order of battle. At firſt, following the advice of 
C . ———˖ — 
that the Parthian horſe might not be able eaſily to farround it; and he 
placed all his cavalry in the wings: Then, altering his mind, he formed 
the foot into a ſquare body, having twelve cohorts in each of its four ſides ; 
and he flanked each cohort with a ſquadron; to the end that every part 
of his battalion, being ſupported by cavalry, might charge with the more 


f By Dio Caffizs he is called Augarat, or (or, if you pleaſe, moſt worthy to be for- 
Foe by Plutarch, Ariamnes ; by Fl, got) was, chat, when, in order to begin | 
ie Acbarus. march, they were going to pull ap the foreme 
| .® Acconting 9 Phyarch (whom Appin ©o- faxiders, r 
pies all along the Romas ſoldiers had been al- abet, and looked bath, as if it had no mind te. 
ready terrified with about a dozen bad omens; go rf . 
of which the moſt worthy to be remembered. | 
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Y.R-700. ſafety and confidence. To his ſon he gave one of: the wang to Caſſius the 
* * other, and placed himſelf in the center. 
399 Conf. | In their march towards the enemy, they came to a rivulet, the ſight of 


—— which, though its waters were not very abundant, greatly comforted and 


rejoiced the ſoldiers, after their long march over ſo parched and ſandy a 
ſoil. Moſt of the officers were for paſſing the night in that place, and for 
endeavouring, before they proceeded farther, to get more exact informa- 
tion of the number and poſture of the enemy: But Publius Craſſus, full of 
ardour and confidence, petfuaded his father to advance: So that he only 
made a ſhort halt, to give thoſe who needed refreſhment, time for a ſcanty 
meal, as they ſtood in their ranks: After which he purſued his march, 
puſhing on with great haſte and precipitation. 

When, the two armies were near enough to engage, the Parthian pike- 
men ſoon. perceived, that the Roman battalion, which they had hoped to 
break by the force of their ponderous and well-ſteeled lee, was too 
deep, compact, and firm, to be by them eaſily penetrated and diſſolved. 
They retreated therefore, and, by 3 diſperſion and feigned confuſion, 
ſeemed as if they meant to quit the field: But the Romans, preſently after, 
to their great aſtoniſhment; found themſelves entirely ſurrounded by the 
Parthian cavalry. Craſſus ordered out againſt them his dartmen, and 
other lighi-· armed infanfry. Theſe, meeting with a flight of arrows, quick- 
ly reroiled, fell back on the Jegions;” diſordered them in ſome degree, and 
terrified them ſtill more: For the Romans now became ſenſible that they 
had no defenſive armour that was proof againſt the force of thoſe mur- 
derous arrows, which the enemy inceſſantly ſhowered upon them. Nor 
had they any means to revenge themſelves; becauſe, as ſoon as they ad- 
vanged with that intent, the enemy fled, add even in flying. continued 0 
gall them with the ſame weapons. DnDHαοE rium / brs 

The Romans, for ſome time entertained: hopes; that the Parthians ould 
atlength exhauſt their ſtock of arrows, and then be-obliged either to run 
away; or come to a cloſe fight ; hopes ill grounded: for the bowmen were 
ſupplied with arrows as faſt as they wanted them, from a great number 
of camels loaded with theni, and placed in the rear of the army for that 
purpeſe Mhich, ben Craſſus underſtand, he ordered his ſon to attempt, 
at lh hazards, a. Eloſe engagement with thoſe troops: of the enemy which 

approachd the neareſt to him. Publius, therefore, wick the thouſand 
Gallic horſe he had brought from Ceſar; three hundred other horſe; five 
undred archers, and eight cohorts of legionary foot, advanced to the 
attack. The Purthiaus inſtantly gave ground, and even fled before him; 
and the ine young warrior, imagining himſelf victoripus, purſued | 
wee with” his Whole OR horſe and foot. Soon he Tercera that 

| We 9 8 fight | had been only feigned. The runaways ſtopt on a ſudden, 
5 boldly returned upon him. The pikemen, in good order, 

. the Romans; while the bowmen, without obſerving any order, 


Tl xx £ - galloped 
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galloped round them, and raiſed ſuch a mighty duſt, as deprived them at X. R. 700- | 1 
once both of ſight and reſpiration: Expoſed to the Parthian arrows, and e 3 


8 8 2. 
unable to make any defence againſt enemies whom they ſaw not, they now 399 Cont... 


periſhed in great numbers, and by very painful deaths; and thoſe who re i 
mained alive were in no condition to fight. When their commander urged 1 
them to advance againſt the pikemen of the enemy, ſome ſhewed him their _ 
hands nailed to their bucklers, other their feet pinned to the ground, fo 4 
that they could neither defend themſelves nor fly. _ 1 
In this extremity, young Craſſus, who manifeſted throughout the en- 
gagement an heroic brgvery, had recourſe to his Gallic cavalry as his laſt 0 
reſource; and ſo well managed, as with theſe to force the Parthian: 41 
pikemen to a cloſe fight. But the match was very unequal. The Gallic | 
Javelins or half-pikes, had little effect on troopers covered almoſt from | 15 
head to foot with iron: Whereas the long, ſtout lances of the Parthians "i 
proved. fatal to the Gauls, whoſe defenſive armour, if indeed they had any, 


2 * 
* "4 
a — 2 


was very ſlight. They are ſaid to have performed wonders in the action, i 
but being diſtreſſed by the exceſſive heat and drought, to which they were 2 
not accuſtomed, and having loſt moſt of their horſes (transfixed by the 1 
Parthian lances) they at length reſolved to rejoin, if poſſible, the main body 4 
of the army. Carrying with them young Craſſus, grievouſly wounded 1 bl 
in many places, they made to a ſmall ſandy hill, not far from them. 0 
Here tying their horſes one to another, and placing them in the midſt, _ 
they formed themſelves into a circle, and made a rampart of their ſhields, 22 
hoping to find it an effectual defence againſt the arrows of the Barbarians.. ne” 
But herein they fatally miſtook : For on even ground the foremoſt rank 7k 
in ſome meaſure defended thoſe that were behind it, whereas on an aſcent, . 11 
the hinder ranks ſtanding neceſſarily higher than thoſe before, all were 222 i 
equally. expoſed. to the enemies arrows: So that they quickly found their | | 40 
caſe deſperate, and that they muſt periſh without glory, and almoſt with- | 3 
out reſiſtance. The young General, diſdaining to deſert his troops, and. = ad 
attempt a precipitate flight, to which ſome adyiſed him, and being deprived: 3t 
by a wound of the. uſe of his own hand, commanded his armaur-bearer- | be 
to run him through. Moſt of the nobles who had accompanied him A 0 
** £4 nay an | 8 : R Te 4 . : killed gl j 
a. « Publius Craſſus was a youth of an ami- Piery. Eicero conceived a mutual affection dh - ib | 
527. able character; educated with the ſtricteſt “ for him, and obſerving his eager thirſt of pq 
4 care, and perfectly inſtructed in all the liberal glory, was conſtantly inſtilling into himthe Ws 
<« ſtudies; he had a ready wit and eaſy lan- true notion of it, and exhorting him o WF: 
% guage; was grave without arrogance, mo- . purſue that ſure path to it, which his-ancer. * 
_ e vithottnealigonee adorned with all the tors had left beaten and traced out to him, 1 
50 mpliſhments * to form a principal through the graduaFaſcent of civil honours. 1 
97 Citizen and Leader of the Republic: By the But, by ferving under Cæſar in the Gallic 4 
1 force of his own judgment he had devoted * wars, he had learnt, as he faneied, a ſhorter 14 
* himſelf very earh to the obſervance and imi- way to fame and power than What Cicero e 
* tatjon of Cicero, whom he perpetually at- had been inculeating ;; and Having figna- 
fl; 


4 tended, and reverenced with a kind off/ial 


„ lized himſelf in a campaign or two as a 


« ſoldier, 
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De Roman Hiſtory. 


Book IX. 


R. 700. Killed themſclves. The reſt were all ſlain by the enemy, except about 
32, five hundred, who fell alive into their hands. The Parthians cut off the 
399 Conf. head of young Craſſus, and, taking it with them, marched to attack the 


Proconſul. 
Publius, from the beginning of his diſtreſs, had diſpatched meſſengers 
to his father, to give him notice of the difficulties and dangers he had run 


himſelf into, by his inconſiderate purſuit of the Parthians. The firſt 


meſſengers were intercepted and killed: Others reached the army. Craſ- 


ſus remained awhile unreſolved what to do. He feared the loſs of all, 


if he marched to the ſuccour of his ſon ; yet his affection for his ſon 
urged him irreſiſtibly to it. He moved forward; the enemy preſently 


; x 1.” pln and, by their terrible ſhouts and exulting noiſes, proclaimed 


eir recent victory. Before them, as they approached, was carried, 
upon the end of 4. lance, the head of Publius Craſſus, whilſt ſcoffingly 
they aſked aloud —— Of what family was that young man? who were his 
parents ?—a ſcene which ſunk the ſpirits of the Roman ſoldiers more than 
all the calamities they had before ſuffered. Craſſus is reported to 
have acted the hero upon this occaſion. Riding through the hos; as the 
army ' marched on, he ſaid aloud: This misfortune, fellow-ſoldiers, 
* concerns me only: The glory and felicity of our country remains yet 
« entire, ſo long as you are in a condition to defend it. And, if you 
« compaſſionate me for having loſt fo brave a ſon, let your concern be 


« ſhewn, by puniſhing the cruelty of our enemies.” The ſoldiers gave a 


ſhout; but with a voice ſo faint and languid, as ſpoke more of dejection 
than courage. > | | 
The fight preſently The Parthian bowmen, 1 the 
Romans, galled them in flank with ſhowers of arrows, while the pikemen, 
aſſailing them in front, made them recoil and crowd cloſer together, which 
haftened their deſtruction. Night coming on, the Parthians retired, it 
being contrary to their cuſtom to paſs the night near 'an enemy, becauſe 
they never fortified their , and becauſe their horſes and arrows could 
be but of little uſe in the dark. Their retreat, however, did not kindle in 
the Romans the leaſt ſpark of hope. Giving all for loſt, they had no attention 


to bury their dead, or conſole the dying, or ſuccour the wounded: Every 


one bewailed his own fate: For, ſhould they remain where they then were 
till day-light, or ſhould they ſet forward in the dark, to traverſe an almoſt 
boundleſs plain ; in neither N did they ſee any chance of eſcaping. 
They were much perplexed likewiſe on account of their wounded men. 


es ſoldier, was in too much haſte to be a Ge- that glory which many of his predeceſſors 
„ neral; when Caſar ſent him at the head of bad reaped from a ſucceſſion of honours 
% a thouſand horſe to the aſſiſtance of his fa- *©* I 

„ber in the Parthiaz war. But, “ while their ſervices.” Ep. ii 5. 
3 as Cicero ſays, to the fame of xiii. 16. Vid. Brut. p. 407. It. Plut. in 


* Cyrus or u , be fell ſhort of Craf: 


1 | If 
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If they took theſe with them, it would retard their flight; if they forſook . R. 700- F 
them, the cries of the wretched, ſo abandoned, would publiſh the departure OR 1a 
of the army. Though the ſoldiers knew their General to be the faulty 399 Conf. 
cauſe of all their calamities, yet they wiſhed to ſee him, and to hear him. | h | 
But Craſſus had not the confidence to appear. He had caſt himſelf on the [4 
ground, and there he lay, as a man quite ſtunned and ſenſeleſs. Octa- | "ak 
vius and Caſſius, (the one his Lieutenant, and the other his Quæſtor) & 
having found him in this poſture of dejection, endeavoured to rouſe him 
to a more manly deportment ; but without ſucceſs. They took upon Ws 
themſelves therefore to hold a council of war; and it was reſolved to Ti 
retire immediately. The troops decamped in ſilence. Doleful and affect- | 
ing were the lamentations of the miſerable men, whom neceſſity conſtrained 
. their fellows to abandon. The care of ſuch of the wounded, who, having 
fome ſtrength left, dragged themſelves along with the army; the appre- 
henſion of being purſued and overtaken ;. and the drawing up frequently 
in battalia upon falſe alarms, made the march of the army very flow. A 
certain officer, named Egnatius, at the head of three hundred horſe | F 
leaving the main body, and puſhing forward with all diligence, arrive F. 
under the walls of Carre about mignight. Calling out to the guard, 1 
he bad them tell Coponius, the Governor, that there had been a great 
battle between the Romans and the Parthians. He ſaid no more, nor diſ- 
covered himſelf, but immediately purſued his route to Zeugma : And by | 47 
this he ſaved indeed his three hundred horſe; yet was much blamed for | 


deſerting his General. The meſſage, however, which he ſent to Cope- ' 

vius, proved of ſervice to the army: For the Governor, conjecturing 5 i 

from the words and manner of Egnatius, that affairs went ill, ſallied out 1 

with his garriſon, met Craſſus and his troops, and conducted them ſafely 1 

into the City. | ; A 

The Parthians, though apprized of Craſſus's retreat, waited for day, 15 
according to their cuſtom. Then entering the Roman camp, they maſla- | up 
_ cred the ſick and wounded to the amount of about four thouſand men. in | 
Many of the Roman ſoldiers they likewiſe overtook and ſlaughtered in the 7 

plain 1 four cohorts, which had loſt their way in the dark. Fo 

Out of theſe, only twenty men eſcaped. It is ſaid, that the invincible- iy. 

pes F 

I What a ſtriking example of the ſhort- boaſtings; a tally, which he had never been wal 
ſightedneſs of man, the inſtability of human guilty of in the former part of his life. Lu- 495 
grandeur, and the madneſs of unbounded am- cullus had done nothing _ Tigranes ; Pom- . WY il 
In Craff, bition! Plutarch tells us, that when the pro- nothing againſt Mithridates : But, as for 1 
vince of Syria fell by lot to Craſſus, he himſelf, the amits of Parthia fbould not be the: 20 


thought, that Fortune had never, in any in- limits of his conqueſts ; the Roman eagles, un- 


' tance, been ſo favourable to him. Tranſ- 


ported with his good luck, he could not, even 
in the company of ſtrangers, contain his joy ; 


| but, to his familiar friends and confidents, 
he blurted out many extravagant and childiſh 


der his conduct, were to fly triumphant over 
Bactria and India, quite to the great Ocean and 
the extremities of the Eaſt. ; 

The Haran or Charran of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, where Abraham ſojourned. 
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V. R. 700, courage, with which they defended themſelves, ſtruck their aſſailants with 

Kitt _— ſuch admiration, that they, voluntarily opened to them a free paſſage to 
ws. 399 Conſ. Carre. 18 0 C4 

——ꝛů̃ „Gurena being told, as he approached that city, of a rumour which 

prevailed, that Craſſus and the principal men of the Romans had all made 

(their eſcape, began to fear the loſs of what he eſteemed the chief fruit of his 

victory. To know the truth, he ordered one of his people, who could 

ſpeak Latin, to' go near the walls; and in his name invite Craſſus 

and Caffius to a conference with him. This meſſenger was attended by 

ſome Aravians, who having formerly ſerved in the Roman army, knew 

the perſons of both. Caſſius appeared upon the walls, and was told, 

that Surena conſented to make peace with the Romans, on the condition 

of their evacuating Meſopotamia, The propoſal, as affairs then ſtood, 

appeared to the Roman Quæſtor far from being diſadyantageous : He 

promiſed therefore to report it to the General. The Parthian, having 

thus learnt what he wanted to know, laughed at the credulity of the 

_ Romans ;, and the next day, while he was preparing to attack the place, 

: 2 25 them to underſtand, that, if they would obtain leave to retire in 

ſafety, they muſt deliver up to him Craſſus and Caſius. No thought 

remained now but of running away in the dark; and it was neceſſary to 

keep this reſolution concealed till the moment of execution. Craſſus, 

once more fatally deceived, imparted the ſecret to a traitor, named An- 

_ dromachus, and even took the ſame traitor for his guide. Androma- 

. chus ſent advice to Surena of what was intended; and, in order to 

complete the deſtruction of the Roman army, contrived to lead them by 

ways ſo indirect, ſuch windings and turnings, that they gained but little 

ground in a long march; and at length he brought them into a place full 

of ditches and encloſures. Many began now to ſuſpect treachery, and 

would follow him no farther. Caſſius, with five hundred | horſe, re- 

turning to Carre, provided himſelf there with ſome Arabian guides, 

who faithfully conducted him and his followers into Syria. Octavius 

too, the Generals Lieutenant, convinced of Andromachus's perfidy, 

made a timely retreat, leading off five thouſand men to a hilly ground, 

where they could not be much annoyed by the enemy's cavalry. Yet, 

when he learnt that Craſſus had ſome how gained an eminence, about 

a mile off, where he was in great danger from the Parthians, whom day- 

light had brought upon him, he boldly marched thither, followed by his 

five thouſand men; who, encompaſſing Craſſus, and making a rampart 

. for him of their ſhields -and bodies, vowed, that no. arrow ſhould reach 

their General, ſo long as a man of them remained alive to defend him. 

Surena, perceiving the ardor of his own ſoldiers to abate, and apprehend- 


IIt is related, that theſe rabians being ſu- paſſed Scorpio. To which C affius anſwered, 
perſtitious about the moon, exhorted hy en that he was much more afraid of Sagittarius; 
earneſtly not to advance, till the moon had alluding to the Parthian arrows. i 
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ing, that, if the Romans ſhould fpin out the battle till night, they might X. R. 700- I 
then gain the mountains and be ſafe, for the future, from his 3 a Prix | 
had again recourſe to his wonted craft, He ſuffered ſome priſoners to 399 Conſ. 
eſcape, before whom the Parthians, diſcourſing with one another, had 
deſignedly ſaid, that their King was far from intending an implacable war 
with the Romans, and would be glad to regain their friendſhip by treating 
Craſſus with generoſity. That this ſtratagem might more eaſily take effect, 
he ceaſed hoſtilities, and, attended by his principal officers, advanced in 

; 2 guiſe toward the hill, having his bow unbent, and holding out his 
hand, as a friend to Craſſus, whom he invited to a treaty of accommo- 

dation. The King, he ſaid, having, much againſt his will, made the Romans | 
ſenſible of his power, and of the bravery of his troops, is now diſpoſed to give 4 
them proofs of his clemency and goodneſs, by ſuffering them to retire in ſafety. | 
Craſſus,” who ſaw no reaſon for ſo ſudden a change, was not deceived Mi 
his ſoldiers were : And, notwithſtanding all he could ſay to perſuade them 
to have patience till night, when they might make a retreat to the moun- 

| tains, they ſeditiouſly, and with threats, compelled him to accept of 

Surena's invitation: (A behaviour ſtrangely i ſuiting with what has 3 
been juſt related of their zeal and fidelity.) At going from them, he is 1 

reported to have ſaid; Octauius and Petronius, and you the reſt of the 


M 8.4 . = Ay 
<4. A r 836 
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'« commanders here preſent, you are witneſſes of the violence offered me: 1 
“ Nevertheleſs, for the honour of the Roman name, I deſire you will de- 10 
„ to all the world, that Craſſus prunes by the craft of his enemies, 10 
<« not by the perfidy of his ſoldiers and fellow-citizens.”” | * 
Ofavius and Petronius, and ſome other officers, not enduring the by: 
thought, that their General ſhould go alone, deſcended the hill with 1 
him; but he ſent back his Lictors. Certain heralds from Surena, I” 
having accoſted him F reſpect, deſired him, in the Greek * | 
language, to ſend ſome body before, to ſee that the Parthian General it 
and his retinue were without arms. Craſſus anſwered, that, if he had it 
retained the leaſt concern for his life, be wauld never bave put himſelf into A 
BY fer hands. However, to learn what appearance things had, he ſent 8) 
_ — 1. two men, who were to bring him word. Theſe were inſtantly 4, 
; ſeized, by Sureng's order; who then, attended by his principal officers, 0 
coming up to him, with an air of aſtoniſhment, ſaid ; How ! what an indecent br 
abt is this! a Roman General on foot, and we on horſeback! - No-error bl 
« committed on either ſide (anſwered Craſſus,) each follows the cuſtom | ba 
of his country.” T From this moment (faid. the Parthian) there is a league 0 
<« of amity Between the King my maſter and the Roman People; but it muſt be 9 
« put in writing; for you, Romans, are very apt to forget your engagements 110 
« and covenants. Let us go, therefore, and finiſh the treaty on the banks of the | | 


_ «<*Eyphrates.” ' Craſſus hereupon ordered a horſe to be brought him. 
| There is no need, laid Surena, the Ring makes you a preſent of one; 
and immediately a horſe, with rich rappings, was led to him; and he 
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Y R. zoo. was forcibly put into the ſaddle : ſome of Sureng's attendants ſwitching the 


Bef. Chr 


52. horſe, to haſten him forward. The Romans now ſaw plainly, that the 
399 Conf, purpoſe of the Parthian was to take Craſſus alive. Odtavius therefore ſeized 
the bridle of the horſe, and ſtopt him. Petronius and the other officers ſur- 
rounded their General, putting themſelves in a poſture to defend him. A 
tumult and ſcuffle enſued. O#avius killed one of the Parthian grooms, and 
was himſelf killed by a ſtroke of a lance run into his back. Craſſus himſelf 
fell dead quickly va but whether he was diſpatched by the hand of an 
enemy, or of a friend who would preſerve him from the diſgrace of becoming 
a priſoner, is uncertain. | bY 


Surena, by fair words, notwithſtanding the experience which the Ro- 
mans had of his perfidy, decoyed many of thoſe who had remained on the 
hill to ſurrender themſelyes priſoners. The moſt couragious waited for 

the night, to attempt a retreat; but of theſe few eſcaped, the reſt being 
intercepted by the Arabs, who ſcoured the country with that intent. In 
the ſeveral actions and diſaſters of this war, the Romans are ſaid to have 
loſt twenty thouſand men killed, and ten thouſand taken priſoners. It was 
one of the greateſt blows that Rome had ever received from a foreign ene- 
my, and for which ſhe was ever after meditating revenge. 

Orodes, at the time of Craſſuss death, was in Armenia, having there 
made peace with Artabazes. For this prince, on the return of the meſ- 
ſengers, which he laſt ſent to the Roman camp, finding, by the account 
which they brought of the meaſures which Craſſus took in the Parthian 
war, that he muſt neceſſarily be undone, compounded all matters with 
Orodes; and by giving one of his ſiſters in marriage to Pacorus, the ſon 
of the Parthian, reſtored himſelf to full amity with him. And while 
they were fitting together at the nuptial feaſt, in came a meſſenger, who 
preſented Orodes with the head and hand of Craſſus, which Surena had 
cauſed to be cut off with that intent”. This much increaſed the mirth 


' Dio, ib. and joy of the feaſt. And it is ſaid, that melted gold was then poured 
xl 


into the mouth of the lifeleſs head by way of mockery; as if they would 
Tiers, ul: thus ſatiate that thirſt after riches, for which Craſſus had been ſo re- 
: markable. hn „ pat 5 8 8 


| Mid, 526, The chief and immediate concern which the City felt on the news of 


Craffus's death, and the deſtruction of his forces, was for the detriment 
HO We EY e  -—- Wat 
= Surena did not long rejeice in his vie. « ruſalem 1 — both of them with equal ſu- 
: For Orodes, envying him the glory of ** peritition (ſays Dr. Middleton) pretending Ipid. 
10 ad growing jealous of the great — * to unfold the counſels of nd and to fa _ 
tation of his power and intereſt from his _** thom thoſe depths,” which are declared to 
late ſucceſſes, ſoon after cauſed him to be put be un/ſearchable., 
to death. Plut in Crafſ. 3 D. Prideaux is one of the Chriftians here re- Connect. 
»The Roman writers generally imputed this ferred to; his words are theſe — “ Craſſus part, ii. p. 
d&ſaſter to Crafſus's contempt of the auſpices; made a great number of falſe ſteps in the 465. vo. 
as ſome Chriftians have ſince charged it zo whole conduct of this war; and although Ed. 1718. 
« his ſacrilegious violation of the temple of Je» he was often warned, yet, being deaf to all 
© : > 6c good 
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that the Republic had ſuffered, and the dangers to which it was expoſed, V. R. | a} 
by the loſs of ſo great an army ; yet the principal miſchief lay in what 9 1 
they did not at firſt regard, and ſeemed rather to rejoice at, the loſs of 399 Cor. 
Craſſus himſelf. For, after the death of Julia, Craſſus's authority was 
the only means left of curbing the power of Pompey and the ambition of 1 
Cæſar, being ready always to ſupport the weaker againſt the encroach- . 
ments of the ſtronger, and keep them both within the bounds of a decent 4} 
reſpect to the laws: But this check being now taken away, and the power 
of the empire thrown, as a kind of prize, between two, it gave a new 
turn to their ſeveral pretenſions, and created a freſh competition for the 
larger ſhare. 1 5 | 

By the death of young Craſſus, a place became vacant in the college of Midd. 529. 
Augurs, for which Cicero declared himſelf a candidate: Nor was any one | : 
ſo hardy as to appear againſt him, except Hirrus the Tribune, who, truſt- 10 
ing to the popularity of his office, and Pompey's favour, had the vanity | 
to pretend to it : But a competitor ſo unequal furniſhed matter of raillery 
only to Cicero, who was choſen without any difficulty or ſtruggle, with the 2. 
«unanimous approbation of the whole body d. Ep. Fam, 


CHAP, 


Philip. ii. 
2 


«« good advice, he obſtinately followed his 
« own deluſions till he periſhed in them, 
«6 For, being, for his impious ſacrilege at Jeru- 
* ſfalem, ju/tly deſtined to deſtruction, God did 
c caſt infatuations into all his counſels, for 
—" | ä afterwards of the 
The ſame author, ir e of : 
3 deplorable end of Pompey the Great, writes 


Vid. ſupr. till be prophaned the temple of God at Jeru- 
p. 269. *© ſalem: Ager that, his fortunes were in a 
« continual decline, till at length, to expiate 

« for that impiety, he was thus vilely murdered 

. in the tonfines of that country where he had 


.©6 committed it.” 


3 perſons of the firſt diſtinction in Rome: It was Agr. ii. 3. 10 
Tom. M. Crevier, another Chriſtian, ff to a prieſthood for life, which no crime or for= "F {4 
XIII. p. the ſame effect with regard to both theſe Ro- feiture could efface: The prieſts of all kinds ' \ { 
71. man Generals. But it would ſeem, that were originally choſen by their colleges, till 9 

D. Prideaux delivered theſe opinions not as Domitius, a Tribune, about fifty years be- mi 
? 22 to a believer of the Holy Scriptures, fore, transferred the choice of them to the 5 

Prideaux. but as proper to every religious philoſopher : people, whoſe authority was held to be ſupe- 1 
part i. p. For, having related how Camby/es, King of rior in ſacred as well as civil affairs. This act I 
171. p. Perſia, in a rage, drew out his Taggers and ran was reverſed by Sylla, and the ancient right | Th 
173. it into the thigh. of the ſacred bull, the Egyp- reſtored to the colleges ; but Labienus, when WH 

tion God Apis, of which awound the God died, Tribune, in Ciceros Conſulſhip, repealed the non 
he afterwards relates the death of Camby/es in law of Domitius, to facilitate Cz/ar's advance- 74 
the following words —“ As he mounted his ment to high prieſthood. It was neceſſary 10 
4 horſe, his {word, falling out of the ſcabbard, however, that every candidate ſhould be nomi- 774 
Pat fe him a wound in the thigh, of which nated to the People by two Augurs, who gave a Mi 
_ ** he died a few days after. The Zgyptians ſolemn teſtimony upon oath of his dignity and «G1 
* « remarking, that it was in the ſame part of fiend for the office : This was done in Ciceros 
- Es 8 5 cafe 


thus: No man had enjoyed greater proſperity 


2 


* the body where he had wounded the 47s, 
&* reckoned it as an eſpecial judgment from heaven 
% upon him for that fact; and perchance they 
« were not much out in it. For it ſeldom ha 

« pening in an affront given to any er M 
« mode of worſhip, how erroneous ſoever it may 
« be, but that REL1G10N i in general wounded 
« hereby; there are many inſtances in hiſto 

« wherein God hath very ſeverely puniſhed the 
& gprophanations of RELIGION #n the worſt o 


© times, and under the worſt made. of heathen 


&« zaolatry.” | | 
This college, from the laſt regulation of Midd. 529. 
it by Sylla, conſiſted of teen, who were all De Leg. 
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G H A * VIII. 


Scandalous proceedings of the candidates for the Conſulſhip. Miro, 20 
is one of them, has a fatal rencounter with C1opivs en the Appian way, 
which occafions terrible tumults and miſchiefs in the City. To remedy theſe 
diſorders, Poux is elected sol x Consur : Hepubliſhes ſeveral new laws, 
Mito is brought to trial, and, though defended by Cickko, is condemned. 
Cictro's conduct in relation to the ſale of MiLo's effefts. Two of the 
late candidates for the Conſulſhip are tried for bribery by PourkEx's new 
laws. His ſhameful partiality on this occaſion. Two of the late Tribunes 
are ſentenced to baniſhment, for their riotous proceedings in their magiſtracy. 
The government of Cilicia falls by lot to Cicxxo. The uſurious extortion 
prattiſed by M. BrxuTvs [the renowned patriot-aſſaſſin.| Cictro's mili- 
tary atchievements, His excellent conduct in the civil government of his 
province. Appius and Piso are choſen CensoRs, the laſt who bore that 
office during the Republican ſtate of Rome. | | 


V. . HE candidates for the Conſulſhip of the coming year were 7. Annius 
1 Milo, Q, Metellus Scipio, and P. Plaucius Hypſæus, who puſhed on 
Mid. 530, their ſeveral intereſts with ſuch open violence and bribery, as if the Con- 
Plut.in ſulſhip was to be carried only by _— or arms. Clodius was putting in 
288 at the ſame time for the Prætorſnip, and employed all his credit and intereſt 
to diſappoint Mi. Pompey was wholly averſe to Milo, who did not pay 
him that court which he expected, but ſeemed to affect an independency, and 
to truſt to his own ſtrength, while the other two competitors were wholly 
at his devotion : Hypſens had been his Quæſtor, and always his creature; 
and as for. Scipio, Pompey deſigned to become his ſon-in-law, by marrying 
his daughter Cornelia, a lady of celebrated accompliſhments, the widow 
Ad Quint. Of young Craſſus. Cicero, on the other hand, ſerved Nilo to the utmoſt 
. 9. of his power, and ardently wiſhed his ſucceſs —_—In the Heat of this 
Fe. Fane comperition,..Cyrie,was coming home from fa, and expected ſhortly at 
2 2 . whence Cicers ſent. an expreſs to meet him on the road, or at his 


Landing in ah, with a moſt earneſt and preſſing letter to engage him 

to Miles intereſt ZII! debt el Sn a 
Mid. 534. The Senate and the Ariſtocratical party were generally for Milo: But 
* three..of the Tribunes were violent againſt , him, Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
-Munatius:: Plancus Burſa, and Salluſt the Hiſtorian; the other ſeven 
were his faſt friends, but above all M. Calius, who, out of. regard to 
(Cicero, ſerved. Mg with a particular zeal. But, while all things were 
, proceeding very profperoufly in his favour, and nothing ſeemed Ns | 
. - Tate By Panbey and Horrenfius, the two moſt the election, he was inſtalled with all the 

Brut. in it. 5%) DN 2 erg; Det and, after viſual form les by Erz as 

3 2 * co 
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to crown his ſucceſs, but to bring on the election, which his adverſaries for V. R. 701. 
that reaſon laboured to keep back, all his hopes and fortunes were blaſted Quintil. 1. 


at once by an unhappy rencounter with his old enemy Clodius. 


ä 
Their meeting was wholly accidental on the Appian road, not far from Pio, J. xl. 


the City; Clodius coming home from the country towards Rome, Milo 


going out about three in the afternoon ; the firſt on horſeback, with three Ig =" 
companions, and thirty ſervants well armed; the latter in a chariot, with * 


his wife and one friend, but with a much greater retinue, and among them 
ſome gladiators. The ſervants on both ſides began preſently to inſult each 
other; when Clodius, turning briſkly to ſome of Milos men, who were 
neareſt to him, and threatening them with his uſual fierceneſs, received a 


wound in the ſhoulder from one of the gladiators ; and, after receiving 


ſeveral more in the general fray, which inſtantly enſued, finding his life 
in danger, was forced to fly for ſhelter into a neighbouring tavern. Mila, 
heated by this ſucceſs, and the thoughts of revenge, and reflecting that 
he had already done enough to give his enemy great advantage againſt him, 
ſhould he be left alive to purſue it, refolved, whatever was the conſequence, 
to have the pleaſure of deſtroying him, and ordered the houſe to be ſtormed, 
and Clodius to be dragged out and murdered : The maſter of the tavern 
was likewiſe killed, with eleven of Clodius's ſervants, while the reft 
faved themſelves by flight: So that Clodius's body was left in the road 
where it fell, till S. Tedius, a Senator, happening to come by, took it 


up into his chaiſe, and brought it with him to Rome; where it was ex- 


| Poſed in that condition, all covered with blood and wounds, to the view 
of the populace, who flocked about it in crouds to lament the miſerable 


fate of their leader. The next day the mob, headed by S. Clodius, a 


Kinſman of the deceaſed, and one 'of his chief incendiaries, carried the 
body naked, ſo as all the wounds might be ſeen, into the Forum, and 
placed it on the Roſtra, where the three Tribunes, M's enemies, 
were prepared to harangue upon it, in a ſtile ſuited to the Jamentable 
occafion ; by which they inflamed the multitude to ſuch a height of fury, 
that, ſnatching = the body, they ran away with it linto the Senate-houſe, 
and, tearing up the benches, tables, and every thing combuſtible, dreſſed 
up a funeral pile upon the ſpot, and, together with the body, burnt the 
-houfe itſelf, with a Bafllica alſo, or public hall adjoining, called the 


Porciun; and in the ſame fit of madneſs proceeded to ſtorm the houſe of 


Afilo, and of M. Lepidus the Inter-rex, but were repulſed in both- attacks 
Theſe extravagancies raiſed great indignation in the City; and gave a 
turn in favour of Milo; who, looking upon kRimſelf as undone, was 


meditating nothing before but a a volunſury tadle: But now takin courage, 


he appeared in public, and was introduced into che R | 


Where he made his defence to the People; and tomitigatetheir reſentment, | 


4G. nan to every poor 
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diſtributed through all the tribes dove Arae . 
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V. R. 301. Citizen. But all his pains and expence were to little purpoſe ; for the three 
et. hr. Jyihunes made it their buſineſs to keep up the ill-humour of the populace ; 
400 Conſ. and what was more fatal, Pompey would not be brought into any mea- 
| ſures of accommodating the matter; ſo that the tumults ftill encreaſing, 
the Senate paſſed a decree, that the Inter-rex, alſiſted by the Tribunes and 
Pompey, ſhould take care that the Republic received no detriment , and that 
| Pompey in particular fhould raiſe a body of troops for the common ſecurity ; 
which he preſently drew together from all parts of /taly. In this confuſion 
the rumour of a Diftator was again induſtrioufly revived, and gave a freſh 
Plut. in alarm to the Senate, Who, to avoid the greater evil, came to the reſolu- 
Sp 7k & tion of. creating Pompey Conſul without a collegue. Bibulus had made 
in Cat. the motion; aſſigning for his reaſon, that by this means the Commonwealth 
would be freed from its preſent confuſion , or, if it muſt be enſlaved, would 
have the beſt maſter it could hope for. Every body was ſurprized at this 
language from Bibulus, who had always ſhewed himſelf an enemy of 
Pompey : But they were yet more  ſurprized by what Cato ſaid on this 
occaſion : He declared, that, though be could never bave prevailed with 
himſelf to be the author of ſuch an advice, nevertheleſs, fince it bad been moved 
by another, his opinion was, that it ſhould be followed. That any government 
was preferable to ANARCHY ; and that he thought no man better qualified than 
Pompey to hold the reigns of government in a time of ſo great diſorder. Here- 
upon the Senate paſſed a decree, that Pompey ſhould be ſole Conſul; 
and accordingly,. on the twenty-fifth of February, he was, by Servius 
Sulpicius, the : Inter-rex, declared elected alone to that magiſtracy. 
Pompey, highly pleaſed with the honour which Cato had done him, 
returned him abundant thanks for it; requeſting at the ſame time, that 
he would in private give him his advice and aſſiſtance: for the worthy diſ- 
charge of his office. Cato anſwered ; Pompey, you owe me no thanks : 
What TI ſaid in the. Senate was with a view to ſerve the Commonwealth, not 
td ſerve you; i you conſult me in private, I will freely give you my advice: 
And, in public, I ſball ahways ſpeak my opinion, though you ſhould not aſt it. 
Dio tells us that the Senate, and Bibulus in PREISE were ' appre- 
| henſive, at this time, leſt Cæſar ſhould be choſen one of the Conſuls 
at the next election, and for that reaſon took this unprecedented ſtep : 
Which, if true, | ſufficiently. accounts for Cate's favour to Pompey : 
For the reader muſt have already obſerved, and will hereafter have freſh 
occaſion to obſerve, that the main ſpring of ſome of Cato's political move- 
ments was neither the love of virtue, nor the love of his Country, but a 
| per ſonal hatred o Cxlar. ra. bali doc ere. — 
Midd. 53. Pompey applied himſelf immediately to calm the public diſorders, by 
Dio, xl. the promulgation of ſeveral net /aws*, prepared by him for that — ſe. 
343 One of them was, to appoint a /pecial commiſſion 10 enquire into lodius 8 
n. in death, the burning of the  Senate-houſe, and the attack on M. Lepidus: 
Cicero ſeems to have written bis Treatiſe on Laws ſoon after the death of Cds. : 
"327-7 Z3 Y | an 


Mil. 
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Chap. viii, De Roman Miftory. 


and to appeint an extraordinary Fudge of Conſular rank to preſide in it: 


A ſecond was againſt bribery and corruption in elections, with the infliftton 


of new and ſeverer penalties on thoſe who had been guilty. Cato, according 40 Conſ. 
to Plutarch, objected to this law, as unjuſt with regard to paſt offences; —— _ 


and he adviſed him to provide only for the future. Appian reports, 


that, by Pompey's new law, all who, from the time of his t Conſulate, 


(twenty years before) had been in any public office, might be called to 


account for corruption in obtaining it, or male-adminiſtration in the exer- 
ciſe of it. At this ſpace of time compriſed the Conſulate of Cæſar, 
thoſe of his party imagined there was a deſign to affront him; and they 
hinted what they thought to Pompey. He anſwered them, that their 
ſuſpicion was injurious to Cæſar, whoſe conduct, being out of the reach of 
cenſure, ſecured him from all danger. Appian adds, that Pompey ſhortened 
the retroſpect to his ſecond Conſulate ; but would not entirely drop the 
new law. [App. de Bell. Civ. lib. ii. p. 441.] 


By theſe laws the method of trials was altered, and the length of them Midd. 
limited: Three days were allowed for the examination of witneſſes, and the 537+ 


fourth for the ſentence ; on which the accuſer was to have two hours only to 
enforce the charge; the criminal three for his defence. Czlius oppoſed his 


negative to theſe laws, as being rather privileges than laws, and pro- 


vided particularly againſt Milo; but he was ſoon obliged to withdraw it, 
upon Pompey's declaring that he would ſupport them by force of arms. | 


Pompey was the only man in Rome who had the power to bring Milo to Ibid. 539. 


a trial. He was not concerned for Clodias's death, or for the manner 
of it, but rather pleaſed that the Republic was freed from ſo peſtilent a 
demagogue; yet he reſolved to take the benefit of the occaſion for getting 
rid of Milo too, from whoſe ambition and high ſpirit he had cauſe to 
apprehend no leſs trouble. He would not liſten therefore to any overtures 
from Milos friends; and when Milo offered to drop bis ſuit for the 
Conſulſbip, if that would fatisfy him, he anſwered, That he would not con- 
eern himſelf with any man's ſuing or defiſting, nor give any obſtruction to the 
power and inclination of the Roman People. He attended the trial in per- 
ſon with a ſtrong guard, to preſerve peace and prevent any violence from 


either fide. | | 


Mid. 537- 


upon its free and ancient courſe, Primus 


When the examination was over (in which many clear and poſitive truths 
were produced againſt Milo) Manutius Plancus called the People to- 
gether, and exhorted them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their ſentiments in fo public a 
manner, that the criminal might not be ſuffered to eſcape ; which Cicero 


d Tacitus ſeems to confider this regulation tertio confulatu Cx. Pompeius aftrinxit, impo- = 
das the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of the Ro- ſuitque veluti frænos eloquentize + 


& c. 


man eloquence, by impoſing reins, as it were, Dialog. de Orator. 38. | 
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544 The. Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


V. R. 701. in his defence of Milo, reflects 


bench. 


* 


upon as an inſult on the liberty of the 


Aſcon. Early in the morning, on the eleventh of April, the ſhops were all ſhut, 


Argum. and the whole City gathered into the Forum, where the avenues were 
poſſeſſed by Pompey's ſoldiers, and he himſelf ſeated in a conſpicuous part, 

to overlook the whole proceeding, and hinder all diiturbance. 
The accuſers were young Appius, the nephew of Clodius, M. Antonius, 


and P. Valerius; who, according to the new law, employed two hours in 
ſupporting their indictment. - 5 | | | 
Cicero was the only advocate on Milo's fide; but, as ſoon as he roſe up 
to ſpeak, he was received with ſo rude à clamour by the Clodians, that be 
was much diſcompoſed and daunted at his firſt ſetting out; yet recovered ſpirit 
enough to go through his. ſpeech of three hours; which was taken down. in 
ꝛoriting, and publiſhed as it was delivered; though the copy of it now 
extant is ſuppoſed to have been retouched and corrected by him afterwards 
{or rather a-#ew compoſition j for a preſent to Milo in his exile. 8 
In the council of Milos friends, ſeveral were of opinion, that he 
ſnould defend himſelf 4y.. avowing the deatb of Clodius, and pleading 
- that it was an ad of public benefit :' But Cicero thought that defence 
too deſperate, as it would diſguſt the grave, by opening ſo great a door 
to licence; and offend the powerful, leſt the precedent ſhould be ex- 
tended to themſelves, But yourg Brutus Idiſcovering from his early 
years, an apt and promiſing genius for the glorious buſineſs of aſſaſſina- 
tion] in an oration, which he compoſed and publiſned in vindication of 


: Milo, maintained zb billing, Clodius to be rigbt and guſt, and of. great 
*  ſervice:t0 tbe Republic. | | 


Mid. 541-, It was notorious that they had often threatened death to each other: 
Pro Mil. Clodius had declared ſexeral times, both to the Senate and the People, 
tba Milo eng bit to be: killed, and that, if the Conſulſbip could not be taken 
From him, his life could: And auben Favonius aſted, him once, auhat, hopes 

be could have of playing bis pranks. vile. Mile was diving; be replied, that 

in three on ſoum days: at- neſt he ſbould live m more; which: was ſpoken juſt 

+: three, days before the fatal rencounter, and ateHιν,Auy Favonius. Since 

Milo then was charged with being the contriver of their meeting, and 

the aggreſſor in it, and ſeveral teſtimonies were produced to that purpoſe, 
Cicero choſe to riſk the cauſe on that iſſue, in hopes to perſuade, that 
Clodius aiZually: laid wait for Milo, and aoniri ved: the, time and place; 
and Milo“ part das but @ nacaſſarycact of falfeaefence. i This, had ſome- 
hat of a plauſibility, from the mature of; theequipage, , and the, circum- 


Pro Mil. ſtances in which they met: For though Milo's was the more numerous, 


10 & 21. er it; was much more encumbered and unfit for: an engagement than 
38 1s 


adverſary's; be bingſelf being in a- chariot with bis wife, and all ber 
women along with her; while Clodius with bis asp were on e. 
e 


4 if prepared and equipt for fighting. He di not preclude himſelf how- 


; ever 


The Roman Hiſtory. 


Chap. viii. 


ever by this from the other p/ea ©, which he often takes care to inſinuate, V. R. 701. 


545 


that if Milo had really defigned and contrived to kill Clodius, he would have j—— 

deſerved honours inſtead of puniſhment, for cutting off ſo deſperate and dangerous _ xg 

an enemy to the peace and liberty of Rome. | 
Of one-and-fifry Judges, who ſat upon Milo, thirteen only acquitted Midd. 544. 

and thirty- eight condemned him: The votes were uſually given by ballots; 

but Cato, who abſolved him, choſe to give his vote openly ; and, if he 

had done it earlier, ſays Velleius, would have drawn others after him. 
Milo went into exile at Marſeilles a few days after his condemnation ; 

and his whole eſtate was fold by public auction for the ſatisfaction of his 

_ creditors *. | | 8 

Philotimus, a freedman of Cicero's wife, bought this eſtate, in partner- Melm. 

| ſhip with ſome others, at an under value. It was thought ſtrange, that vol. I. p. 

Cicero ſhould ſuffer Philotimus, who acted as a ſort of ſteward in his family, 

to engage in the purchaſe of a baniſhed man's eſtate, ſuch purchaſes being 

always looked upon as odious; and this was particularly ſo, Cicero having 

received great obligations from Milo. Accordingly the latter complained 

of it in the letters he wrote to his friends at Rome. This alarmed Cicero for 

his reputation; and he ſeems to have written to Cælius, as he did to ſeveral 

others of his correſpondents, to accommodate this affair in the way that 

would be moſt for his honour. He pleaded in his juſtification an intent 

of ſerving Milo; = it appears very evidently, from the following letters 

to Atticus on this ſubject, that he ſhared with Philotimus in the advantages 

of the purchaſe. | 
« They write to me from Rome, that they have ſeen letters from Milo, Ad Att. 

« who complains of my having ſuffered Philotimus to enter into partner- 8. 

<« ſhip with thoſe who bought his eſtate: Yet I did it by the advice of 

„ Duronius, Milo's particular friend, and whom you know to be an ho- 

e neſt man. Our view was to hinder his falling into the hands of ſtran- 

<« gers, and oppreſſive people, who might have demanded a great num- 

« ber of ſlaves that he has with him. We were, in the next place, de- 

« ſirous, that the proviſion which he intended ſhould be made for his 

« wife might be ſecured. We likewiſe thought, that, if there was a 

4 poſlibility of ſaving any thing for him, we could manage that matter 


ND 


c Aſconius ſpeaks as if Cicero approved nei- Nevertheleſs Cicero, in the caſe of Catiline's 


ther the uſe of this plea in the preſent caſe, 
nor the doQrine itſelf. whereon the plea is 
founded. Reſpondit his [accuſatoribus] 
unus M. Cicero, & cum quibuſdam placuiſſet, 
ita defendi crimen, interfici Clod;um pro Re- 

ublica fuiſſe (quam formam Marcus Brutus 
ecutus eſt in ea oratione quam pro Mzlone 
compoſuit & edidit, quamvis non egiſſet) 
Ciceroni id non placuit, quod quis bono publico 
damnari, idem etiam occidi indemnatus paſſet. 


Vol. III. 


accomplices, ſeems to have followed this 
maxim, That whoever may, for the public 
good, be juſtly condemned, may, for the ſame 
public good, be juſtly put to death without trial 
t bad vated th 
«4 Milo had waſted three eſtates in giving x4: 
plays and ſhews to the People; and when ke e 
went into exile was found to owe above half 
a million of our money. Plin. lib. xvi. 15. 
Aſcon. Argum. in Milon. | 7 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


Y.R: 701.4 better than any body elſe. Endeavour, I beſeech you, to ſearch this 


* whole matter to the bottom; for things are often magnified in the rela- 


51. . * * , oy . . 
400 Conf. tion. But if it be true that Milo complains, and writes to his friends on 


| Ibid. LL 


this head, and if Fauſta be of the ſame mind, Philotimus ſhall not have 
any concern in the purchaſe; for I made him promiſe, before I left 
« Rome, that, without Milo's conſent, he would not. The profit has not 
been any thing conſiderable : But you will judge. Talk with Duronius. 
T have writ to Camillus and to Lamia, being uncertain whether you were 
„at Rome. In a word, you will reſolve to act as honeſty, reputation, and 
„ my intereſt ſhall require.“ | 

[We ſee here, ſays an ingenious writer, Cicero's reaſons for his friendly 


* officiouſneſs ; but I doubt whether they will convince any body, that inte- 


reſt was not his principal motive; and the rather, as Milo's goods were ſold 
greatly under value. It appears by two other letters to Atticus, and by one 
ee Cælius to Cicero, that Philotimus reſtored to Milo the eſtates he had 
bought, on condition of allowing him a certain profit, in which Cicero 
was a ſharer.] | TERS | 3 72 

I have one thing more to mention to you. I ſhall write myſteriouſly, 


If you gueſs the meaning of this laſt word, you will underſtand all the 


* reſt. I dare not be more explicit.” FWW 
Do not forget the affair I wrote to you about in my laſt letter; where 
<« I told you, that I have for ſome time ſuſpected, from the confuſed in- 
<« conſiſtent talk of my wife's freedman in ſeveral companies, that he 
<« has not given me a faithful account of the profits ariſing to me from the 
« purchaſe of the Crotoniate's eſtate. While I ſuffered him to be 
here, I was conſtantly upon my guard: For he came to ſound me, in 
the hopes that I would remit ſomewhat of what he owes me; but, find- 
ing himſelf diſappointed, he flung away at once — I will be gone; it 
„ would be ſhameful to me for ſtay any longer, and at laſt go away with empty 
hands: And he twitted me with the old proverb, A gift admits of no ac- 


counting; or, as Mongault tranſlates the paſſage, We ſhould be content 


with what is given. By this (ſays the ingenious French writer) Philotimus 
intimated to Cicero, that he ought to be ſatisfied with his yielding to him 
art of the profit he had 8 by the purchaſe of Milo's eſtate, ſince 
his name had never been mentioned in the purchaſe. The proverb, of which 
Cicero cites here only the firſt words, v ww 2. eis in the Gorgias of Plato, 
and anſwers to the Engliſb proverb, We ſhould not look a Gift- borſe in the 
mouth. From all this, I think, we may conclude, that Philotimus had 


Cicero in his power. 


Milo, who carried an ox upon his back at the Olympic | es, was of Crotons. The 
Milo, now in queſtion, is called Tyramt-killer, becauſe he killed Cladius, 


M. Cælius 


The Roman Hiſtory, 547 
M. Cælius to Cicero. V. R. 201. 


As to what concerns the behaviour of Philotimus, in relation to Ep. Fam. 
* Milo's eſtate, I have endeavoured that he ſhall act in ſuch a manner as to - | 40 
give full ſatisfaction to Milo and his friends, and at the ſame time clear | 


Chap. viii. 


« your character from all imputation.“ 


I 


The next trial before the ſame tribunal, - and for the ſame crime, was of Midd. p. 
M. Saufeius, one of Milos confidents, charged with being the ringleader 5*55#7: 
in ſtorming the houſe, and killing Clodius. Cicero defended him, and he 
was acquitted by one vote only : But being accuſed a ſecond time on the 
ſame account, though for a different fact, and again defended by Cicero, 
he was acquitted by a great majority. But Sex. Clodius, the Captain of the 
other ſide, was condemned and baniſhed, with ſeveral others of that fac- 
tion, for burning the Senate-houſe, and the other violences committed up- 


on Clodius's death. 


Pompey no ſooner publiſhed his new law againſt bribery, than the late 
Conſular candidates, Scipio and Hypſæus, were ſeverally impeached upon it, 
and, being both of them notoriouſly guilty, were in great danger of be- 
ing condemned: But Pompey, calling the Judges together, begged it of 
them as a favour, that out of the great number of ſtate criminals they would 
remit Scipio to him: Whom, after he had reſcued from the proſecution, 
he declared his collegue in the Conſulſhip for the laſt five months of the year; 
having firſt made him his father-in-law, by marrying his daughter Cornelia, 


— 0 


a lady of fine accompliſnments. The other candidate Hypſæus, was left | 
to the mercy of the law, and being likely to fare the worſe for Scipio's - i 
eſcape, he watched an opportunity of acceſs to Pompey, as he was coming | 
out of his bath; and, throwing himſelf at his feet, implored bis protection: 4 
But, though he had been his Quæſtor, and ever obſequious to his will, 1 
yet Pompey is ſaid to have ſpurned him away with great haughtineſs i 
and inhumanity, telling him, hat he would only ſpoil his ſupper by detain- 14 
ing Bim. 15 ö Fo | 1 | 
| Before $1 
ad. eco. * Pompey was preparing an inſcription this be inſcribed, which fully declared the thing bl 
e ſummer for the front of the new temple, which without determining the diſpute. : 4 
he had lately built to Venus the Conguereſs, f Cx. autem Pompeius quam inſolenter? Qui 7 
containing, as uſual, the recital of all bis balneo egreſſus ante pedes ſuos proſtratum 1 | 
A Gell, titles: But, in drawing it up, a queſtion Hyp/zeum ambitus reum & nobilem virum & (il 
x. 2. happened to be ſtarted about the manner of ex- ſibi amicum, jacentem reliquit, contumelio- "Bi 
prefing his third Comſulſbip, whether it ſhould ſa voce proculcatum. Nihil enim eum aliud 10 
by Conſul, Tertium, or Tertio. This was agere, quam ut convivium ſuum moraretur, bt 


referred to the principal critics of Rome, who 
could not, it ſeems, agree about it. Pompey 
therefore left it to Cicero to decide the mat- 
ter: But Cicero, being unwilling to give 
judgment on either fide, when there were 

reat authorities on both, and Varro among 


them, adviſed Pompey to order TE RT. only to 


reſpondit, Ille vero P. Scipionem ſocerum 
ſuum, legibus noxium quas : tulerat, in 
maxima quidem reorum & illuſtrium ruina 
muneris loco a judicibus depoſcere Val. 
Max, ix. 3. It. Plut. in Pomp. 

This is that Pompey of whom Cicero ſays, 


4A 2 


that he knew bim to be a man of integrity, 
5 0 
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Book IX. 


Ber den. Before the end of the year, two of the late Tribunes, whoſe office was 
51. juſt expired, Q Pompeius Rufus, and T. Munatius Plancus Burſa, were 
400 Conſ. tried, condemned, and baniſhed, for the violences of their Tribunate, and 
— burning the Senate-houſe. Cælius accuſed the firſt, Cicero the ſecond, the 
only cauſe, excepting that of Verres, in which he ever acted the part of 

an accuſer. It ſeems Burſa had been formerly defended by him, and had 

proved ungrateful. Pompey, before Judges of his own appointing, plead- 

ed the cauſe of Burſa : Yet he was condemned by an unanimous vote of the 


: whole bench. 


Midd.z5o. Among the other acts of Pompey, in this his third Conſulſbip, there 
Dio, p. was a new law againſt bribery, contrived to ſtrengthen the old ones 
142, that were already ſubſiſting againſt it, by di/qualifying all future Conſuls 
and Pretors from holding any province till five years after the expiration 
of their Magiſtracies : For this was thought likely to give ſome check to 
the eagerneſs of ſuing and bribing for thoſe great offices, when the chief 
fruit and benefit of them was removed to ſuch a diſtance. But, before the 
Ad Att. law paſſed, Pompey took care to provide an exception for himſelf, and zo 


vii. 1. 


duet. J. Cet the government of Spain continued 10 him for five years longer, with an 
Czi. 26. appointment of money to pay his troops: And, leſt this ſhould give offence 
to Cæſar, if ſomething of an extraordinary kind was not provided for him 

too, he propoſed à law to diſpenſe with Cæſar's preſence in ſuing for the 
Conſulſhip, of which Cæſar at that time ſeemed very deſirous. Cælius 

was the promoter of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at the joint requeſt 

ef Pompey and Cæſar; and it was carried with the concurrence of all 

the Tribunes, though not without difficulty and obſtruction from the Se- 


nate. 


Midd- 551. By Pompey's lam, juſt now mentioned, it was provided, that, for a ſup- 
ply of governors for the interval of five years, in which the Conſuls and 
Ad Att. Pretors were diſqualified, the Senators of Conſular and Prætorian rank, who 


v. 15. 


had never beld any foreign command, ſhould divide the vacant provinces among 


themſelves by lot: In * of which, Cicero, who was obliged to 


take his chance with the 


Ad. Att. an Bone ſt, fincere, and grave nan hominem 
xi. 6. integrum, & caſtum, & gravem, cognovi. 
Vol. II. p. And Dr. Middleton is of opinion, that this 
+ 85 was his true character, evertheleſs the 
Reader, I imagine, will not judge that this 
grave Pompey was a proper Per/on to be in- 
: veſted with that DicrATORIAL Powter, 
Vid. fupr. which the Doctor thinks was neceſſary, in the 
p. 556- preſent diſorders of the Republic, to reduce 
it to a tolerable ſtate. 5 
Midd. 1 Theſe preferments were, of all others, 
vol. II. p. the moſt ardently deſired by the Great, for 
1 and 2» the advantages which they afforded both of 
f acquiring power and amaſſing wealth: For 


obtained the government ; of Cilicia, now 


in 


their command, though | accountable to the 
Roman People, was abſolute and uncontroul- 


able in the province; where they kept up the 


ſtate and pride of ſovereign princes, and had 
all the Kt e Kings paying a court to 
them, and attending their orders. If their 

nius was turned to arms, and fond of mar- 
tial glory, they could never want a pretext 
for war, ſince it was eaſy to drive the ſabjefts 


into rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts 
of hoſtility by their oppreſſions and injuries, 
till, from the deſtruction of a number of in- 
nocent people, they had acquired the title of 
Emperor, and with it the pretenſion to a tri- 

Rn, umph, 


The Roman Hiſtory, 


Chap. viii. 


in the hands of Appius, the late Conſul. This province included alſo P5/- YR. 201. 
dia, Pamphilia, and three dioceſes, as they are called, or diſtridts of Afia, to- 3 , 
gether with the iſland of Cyprus; for the guard of all which a ſtanding army 400 Conſ. 


549 


was kept of two legions, or about twelve thouſand foot, with two thouſand | 

fix hundred horſe. But, whatever benefit or glory this government ſeemed miaa. 

to offer, it had no charms for Cicero : The thing ſelf was diſagreeable to vol. II. p. 

bis temper, nor worthy of his talents, which (in his own opinion). were form- Ep. Fam. 

ed to fit at the belm, and ſhine in the adminiſtration of the whole Republic: So ii. 11. 

that he conſidered it only as an honourable exile, or a burden impoſed by _ bay 

his Country, to which his duty obliged him to ſubmit. His firſt care 15. 

therefore was to provide, that this command might not be prolonged to 

him beyond the uſual term of a year. Before his departure he ſolicited all 

his friends not to ſuffer ſuch a mortification to fall upon him. He left the 

City about the firſt of May, attended by his brother, and their two ſons : V. R. 702. 

For Quintus, in order to accompany him in the poſt of Lieutenant, had RO 

quitted his Lieutenancy under Cz/ar. M. Mar 
When Cicero arrived at Tarentum, he made a viſit to Pompey, who was Cg 

taking the benefit of that ſoft air for the recovery of his health at one of his Niidd. © 


villas in thoſe parts, and had invited and preſſed him to ſpend ſome 3 


days with him upon his journey: They propoſed great ſatisfaction on both 2. 6, , 3, 


| ge 
carried out with them always a band of hungry 


 umph, without which ſcarce any Proconſul 
friends and dependents, as their Lieutenants, 


was ever known to return from a remote and 


frontier province *. Their opportunities of 
raiſing money were as immenſe as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites 


The appointments of the treaſury, for their 


equipage, plate, and neceſſary furniture, 
amounted, as it appears, from ſome inſtances, 
to near a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
And beſides the revenues of kingdoms, and 
pay of armies, of which they had the arbitrary 
management, they could exact what contri- 
butions they pleaſed, not only from the cities 
of their own juriſdiction, but from all the 
Rates and princes around them, who were un- 
der the protection of Rome. But, while their 
primary care was to enrich themſelves, they 


Tribunes, Prefeds, with a crew of freedmen 
and favourite ſlaves, who were all likewiſe to 


be enriched by the ſpoils of the province, and 


the ſale of their maſters favaurs. Hence flow- 
ed all thoſe accuſations and trials for the plun- 


der of the ſubjects, of which we read ſo much 
in the Roman writers: For as few. or none of 


the Proconſuls behaved themſelves with that 
exact juſtice as to leave no room for complaint, 
ſo the factions of the City, and the quarrels of 
families, ſubſiſting from former impeachments, 
generally excited ſome or other to revenge the 
affront in kind, by undertaking the cauſe of 
an injured province, and dreſſing up an im- 
peachment againſt their enemy. | ' 


| | 
While the ancient diſcipline of the Republic ſubſiſted, no General could pretend to a triumph who 
had not enlarged the e of the empire by his conqueſts, and killed at leaſt five thouſand enemies 
in battle, without any conſiderable loſs of his own ſoldiers. This was expreſsly enacted by an old 
law: In ſupport of which, a ſecond was afterwards provided, that made it penal for any of their 
triumphal Commanders to give a falſe account of the number of ſlain, either on the enemies fide or 
their own, and obliged them, upon their entrance into the City, to take an oath before the Quæſtors, 
or public Treaſurers, that the accounts which they had ſent to the Senate of each number was true. 
[Yal. Max. ii. 8.) But theſe laws had long been neglected, and treated as obſolęte; and the honour 
of a triumph uſually granted, by intrigue and faction, to every General of any credit who had gained 


ſome little advantage againſt pirates or fugitives, or repelled the incurſions of the wild barbarians who 


bordered upon the diſtant provinces, 


ſides 
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L-R. 702. ſides from this interview, for the opportunity of conferring together with 


all freedom on the preſent ſtate of the Republic, which was to be their 


401. Conf. ſubject: And Cicero expected likewiſe to get ſome leſſons of the military 


hended. 


— 


10. 
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bv 1.4 ſenes of letters, which made a conſiderable 
13 part in the collection of his Familiar Epiſtles; 
and as they contain the jealouſies and fears 
which gave birth to the civil war which ſoon 
broke out, it may not be diſagreeable to the 
Reader to preſent him with ſome extracts of 
them. He had been Tribune of the People 


Calius to Cicero. 


n 


kind from this renowned Commander. He promiſed Atticus an account 
of this conference; but, the particulars being too delicate to be commu- 
nicated by letter, he acquainted him only in general, that he found Pom- 
- pey an excellent Citizen, and provided for all events that could poſſibly be appre- 


After three days ſtay with Pompey he proceeded to Brundufium, where 
he was detained for twelve days by a ſlight indiſpoſition, and the expecta- 
tion of his principal officers, particularly of his Lieutenant Pontinius, an 
Vid. ſupra, experienced leader, the ſame who had triumphed over the Allobroges, and 
p. 52% on whoſe {kill he chiefly depended in his martial affairs. From Brunduſium 
he ſailed to Ackium on the fifteenth of June; whence partly by ſea, and part- 
ly by land, he arrived, on the twenty-/ixth, at Ath 
days, and where Pontinius at length joined him. : | 
Midd. p. Upon leaving [taly he charged his friend Cælius with the taſk of ſending 

him the news of Rome; and, while he was at 


ens, where he ſpent ten 


Athens, he received from him 


Ep. Fam. AGREEABLY to my promiſe when we parted, I have ſent you a full 
Mean © account of every event that has happened ſince you left Rome. For this 
wi. 25 © purpoſe I employed a perſon to collect the news of the Town, and am 

% only afraid you will think he has executed his office much too punctual- 


« be recalled from his government in Gaul, and intending to defer it, as 
<* he told me himſelf, to the firſt of June, it has occaſioned the revival of 
<& thoſe ſuſpicions to his diſadvantage, which ſo ſtrongly prevailed when 
„ you were here. If you ſaw Pompey, as you deſigned to do, pray ſend 
me word in what temper you found him; what converſation he had with 
« you; and what you could diſcover of his deſigns : For, though he ſel- 
dom ſpeaks his real ſentiments, he has not wit enough to conceal them. 


in 70 i. the year before this letter was written, 


and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that office, 


It 

. "1 % ly, &c. &c. 

4 M. Marcellus [ the Conſul] not having yet moved that Cæſar may 
1 : 

| 4p cus (who, by his father, had been in- 

1 troduced to Ciceros acquaintance and friend- 

{449 ſhip) performed the taſk very punctually, in a 


by zealouſly ſupporting the intereſts of the 


Ariſtocratical Faction. His morals were ſait- Melm, 


able to the degenerate age in which he lived; -- 
luxurious and diſſolute; and his temper was | 
remarkably inflammable, and apt to kindle 
into the moſt implacable reſentment. Vid. 


Ad. Att. v. 2. 


cc As 


Melm. 
vol. I. p · 


290. 
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« As for Cæſar, there are many ugly reports about him; but propagated V R. 702. 
e only in whiſpers: ſome ſay that he has loſt all his cavalry; which 
« take indeed to be true: others, that the ſeventh legion has been beaten, 

<« and that he himſelf is ſo ſurrounded and befieged by the Bellovaci *, * A people 
ce that he cannot receive ſuccours from the main body of his army. There 5 Gaul. 
« js nothing yet certain; nor are theſe uncertain ſtories publicly talked of; | 
« but among a few, whom I need not name, told openly by way of ſe- 

n crets: Domitius never mentions them without clapping his hand to his 

« mouth, &c.” | | | | 


M. T. Cicero to M. Cælius. 


« Could you ſeriouſly then imagine, my friend, that I commiſſioned Ep. Fam. 
« you to ſend me the idle news of the town; matches of gladiators, ad- 3 
« journments of cauſes, robberies, &c. . ? Far other are the accounts 28. [dated 
« which I expect from your hand, as I know not any man whoſe judgment July 7 
« jn politics I have more reaſon to value. — I paſſed ſeveral days wit 
« Pompey, converſing with him on nothing elſe but the Republic: But it 
« 1s neither prudent nor poſſible to give you the particulars in a letter. 

« Take this only from me, that Pompey is an excellent Citizen ©, prepared 
&« both with courage and counſel for all events which can be foreſeen : Where- 
<« fore give yourſelf up to the man; believe me, he will embrace you; 
« for he now holds the ſame opinion with us of good and bad Citizens. 
« T have been ten days at Atbens, and am juſt now leaving it, this ſixth of 


% July. As I earneſtly recommend all my affairs to your care, ſo no- 


« thing more particularly, than that the time of my provincial command 
« be not prolonged, ———Farewel.” 


Cicero ſet ſail for Ala the fixth of July, and landed at Epheſus on the 
« twenty-ſecond, after a ſlow but ſafe paſſage of fifteen days. Having re- Midd. 14. 
<« poſed himſelf for three days at Epheſus, he marched forwards towards his Ad Att. i. 
« province; and on the laſt of Fuly arrived at Laodicea, one of the capital 3 & 13. 


* 


i This is Domitius, the decree-forging Con- 
ſul, and the declared enemy of Cæſar. Vid. 
fupra, p. 507. 5 

k © Cicero ſo often changed his opinion, or 
« at leaſt his language, in regard to Pompey, 
« that it is difficult to determine what his 


4 true ſentiments of him were. It is pro- 


« bable, however, that he here ſpeaks the 
« dictates of his real thoughts, not only as he 
„ gives the fame account to Atticus, but be- 
« cauſe Pompey received him with particular 
« civility; a circumſtance which ſeems at all 
« times to have had a very conſiderable in- 
« fluence upon Czcero's judgment concerning 


5 


«. the characters and deſigns of men.” Via. 
Ad. Att. v. 6, 7. | 


The tediouſneſs of this voyage was agree- NMidd. P 


ably relieved by touching on the way at ſeveral 
of the iſlands of the Zgear ſea, of which he 
ſends a kind of journal to 4:ticus. Many 
deputations from the cities of Aſa, and a 
great concourſe of people, came to meet him 
as far as Samos; but a much preater ſtill was 


expecting his landing at Ephe/us The Greeks 


flocked eagerly from all parts to ſee a man, 
ſo celebrated through the empire for the fame 
of his learning and eloquence; ſo that all his 
boaſtings, as he merrily ſays, of many years 
paſt were now brought to the teſt, = 
cities 
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ge2 |* The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
Y.R. 702. cities of his juriſdiction. From this moment the date of his government 
o. © commenced ; which he bids Atticus take notice of, that he might know 
40x Conſ. how to compute the preciſe extent of his annual term. x 
Ma d It was Cicero's reſolution, in his provincial command, to practiſe thoſe 
14. _ admirable rules which he had drawn 1 formerly for his brother; and from 
an employment wholly tedious and diſagreeable to him, to derive freſh 
glory upon his character, by leaving the innocence and 8 of his ad- 
miniſtration as a pattern of governing to all ſucceeding Proconſuls. 
When any governors went abroad to their provinces, the cuſtom had al- 
ways been, that the countries through which they paſſed ſhould defray 
the charges of their journey: But Cicero no fooner ſet his foot on foreign 
Ad Att. ground, than be forbad all expences whatſoever, public or private, to be made 


„9 either upon himſelf or any of his company; which raiſed a great admiration of 


him in the cities of Greece. In Afia he did the ſame, not ſuffering his offi- 
bid. x6, Cers to accept, what was due to them even by law, forage and wood for firing, 


2 nor any thing elſe, but mere houſe-room, with four beds; which he remitted 


alſo, as oft as was practicable, and obliged them 10 lodge in their tents; and 

by his example and. conſtant exhortations, brought his Lieutenants, Tri- 

bunes, and Prefetts, ſo fully into his meaſures, that they all concurred with bim, 
he ſays, wonderfully in a jealous concern for his honour. | | 


| Midd. 16. About the twenty-fourth of Auguſt he went to the camp of Tconium in 


Lycaonia, where he had no ſooner reviewed the troops than he received an 

Ep. Fam. account from Antiochus, King of Comagene, which was confirmed from the 
other princes of thoſe parts, that the Parthians had paſſed the Euphrates 
| with a mighty force under the conduct of Pacorus, the King's ſon, in order 

to invade the Roman territory. Upon this news he marched towards Cilicia, 

to ſecure his province from the inroads of the enemy, or any commotions 

within: But as all acceſs to it was difficult, except on the ſide of Cappado- 

cia, an open country, and not well provided, he took his route through 

that Kingdom, and encamped in that part of it-which bordered upon Cilicia, 

near to the town of Cybi/tra, at the foot of mount Taurus. His army, as it 

is ſaid above, conſiſted of about twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand 
ſix hundred horſe, beſides the auxiliary troops of the neighbouring ſtates, 
and eſpecially of Dejotarus, King of Galatia, the moſt faithful ally of 
Rome, and Cicero's particular friend ; whoſe whole forces he could depend 


upon at any warning. 


Ibid. 2, 3, While he lay in this camp he had an opportunity of executing a ſpecial 


* commiſſion, with which he was charged by the Senate; to take Ariobar- 
zanes, King of Cappadocia, under his particular protection; and = 
vide for the ſecurity of his perſon and government: In honour of whom 
the Senate had decreed, what they had never done before to any foreign 
Prince, that his ſafety was of concern to the Senate and People of Rome. 
His father had been killed by the treachery of his ſubjects, and a con- 


x7 | ſpiracy 


5 ſuſpicion of any deſign againſt his life or crown: Upon which Cicero, 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiiſtory. „ 
feſſions of his thanks and duty to the Senate for the honour of their decree, | 


10 be particularly vigilant in the care of his perſon, and ſo they parted. 


ſpiracy of the ſame kind was apprehended againſt the ſon: Cicero there- Y. ow 
fore, in a council of his officers, 'gave the King an account of the decree „ 
of the Senate, and that, in conſequence of it, he was then ready to aſſiſt 401 Conf. 
him with his troops and authority in any meaſures that ſhould be concertel N 
for the ſafety and quiet of his Kingdom. The King, after great pro- 1 


and to Cicero himſelf for his care in the execution of it, ſaid, that he knew 
no occaſion for giving him any particular trouble at that time, nor had any 


after congratulating him upon the tranquillity of his affairs, adviſed him 
however to remember his father's fate, and from the admoniticns of the Senate, 


But the next morning the King returned early to the camp, attended by 
his brother and counſellors, and with many tears implored the protection 
of Cicero, and the benefit of the Senate's decree,” declaring, that he had 
received undoubted intelligence of a plot, which thoſe, who were privy 
to it, durſt not venture to diſcover till Cicero's arrival in the Country; 
4 but, truſting to his authority, had now given him information of it; 
and that his brother, who was preſent, and ready to confirm what he 
had ſaid, had been ſolicited to enter into it by the offer of the crown: 
«© He begged, therefore, that ſome of Cicero's troops might be left with 
him for his better guard and defence.” Cicero told him, that, under 
e the preſent alarm of the Parthian war, he could not poſſibly lend him 
ce any part of his army; that, ſince the conſpiracy was detected, his own 
forces would be ſufficient for preventing the effects of it; that he ſhould 5 
&« learn to act the King, by 3 a proper concern for his own life, 4 
e and exert his regal power in puniſhing the authors of the plot, and par- 1 
“ doning all the reſt; that he need not apprehend any farther danger, 

« when his people were acquainted with the Senate's decree, and ſaw a 

« Roman army ſo near to them, and ready to put it in execution.“ And 

having thus encouraged and comforted the King, he marched towards Ci- 

licia, and gave an account of this accident, and of the motions of the Par- — 
thians, in two public letters to the Conſuls and Senate. . 


3 


3 —— — 


While 


m He added a private letter alſo to Cato ** was the head of the malecontents, and the 


who was a particular favourer of Ariobar- next in power to the King himſelf, to quit Fl 

Kanes, in which he informed him“ that he * the country.? | 1 
© had not only ſecured the King's perſon from This King, Ariobarzanes, ſeems to have Midd 18 $i 
any 3 * taken 22 that * been poor even to a proverb: . N 7 
„ ſhould reign for the future with honour an 3 2 ga | $11 
3 dignity, = reforing to his favour and ſer- A locuples, eget æris C . | q 
t wice his old Counſellors, whom Cato had re- — ; | 
& commended, and who had been diſgraced by For he had been miſerably ſqueezed and My 
© the intrigues of his court; and by obliging drained by the Roman Generals and Gover- $i 
« a turbulent young prieſt of Bellona, who nors, to whom he owed vaſt ſums, either actual- bil 
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While he lay encamped in Cappadocia, expecting what way the Parthians 
would move, he received an account that they had taken a different route, 
and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they held C. Caſſius blocked 
up; and that a detachment of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, 
but were routed and cut off by thoſe troops which were left to guard the country. 
Upon this he preſently decamped, and, by great journeys ever Mount Taurus, 
marched in all haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of the paſſes - Amanus, a great and 
ſtrong mountain, lying between Syria and Cilicia, and the common boundary 
of them both. By this march, and the approach of his army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Syria, the Parthians, being diſcouraged, retired from Antioch, 
which gave Caſſius an opportunity of falling upon them in their retreat, and 
gaining a conſiderable advantage, in which one of their principal cammanders, 
Oſaces, was mortally wounded. 155 ä 
In the ſuſpence of the Parthian war, which the late diſgrace of Craſſus 
had made terrible at Rome, Ciceros friends, who had no great opinion of 
his military talents, were in ſome pain for his ſafety and ſucceſs, as appears 
by the following letter from Cælius. 5 | 


fing and the King fo needy, that, though C:- 


y borrowed, or ſtipulated to be paid for par- 
- 4 paid — cero ſolicited Brutus's affair very heartily, he 


ticular ſervices. It was a common p 


with the great men of Rome, 7o lend money, at 
an exorbitant intereſt, to the Princes and Cities 
Rependent on the empire. The ordinary in- 
tereſt of the provincial loans was ene per cent. 
by the month, with intereſt upon intereſt ; This 
was the loweſt; but it was frequently four 


times as much. Pompey received monthly, 


from this very King, above fix thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; which yet was ſhort of his 
full intereſt. Brutus ufo had lent him a 


very large ſum, and earneſtly defired Cicero to 


procure the payment of it, with the arrears 
of intereſt : But Pompey's agents were ſo preſ- 


had little hopes of getting any thing for him. 
When A4riobarzanes came, therefore, to offer 
him the ſame preſent of money which he had 
uſually made to every other Governor, he ge- 

nerouſly refuſed, and deſired only, that, inſtead 
of giving it to him, he wwould pay it to Bru- 

tus: But the poor Prince was fo diftreſfed, 

that he excuſed himſelf by the neceſſity which 

he was under of ſatisfying ſome other more 

preſſing demands; fo that Cicero gives a ſad 
account of his negociation in a long“ letter 
to. Atticus, who had warmly recommended 
Brutus's intereſt to him. 


„I come now to Brutus, whom, by your authority, I embraced with inclination, and begun even 
« to love: But---what am TI going to fay 7 1 recall myſelf, left 1 offend you.----Do not think that Jever 
« entered into any thing more willingly, or took more pains; than in what he recommended to me. He gave 
% me a memorial of the particulars which you have talked over with me before: I purſued your inſtructions 
6 ersekly: In the firſt place I preſſed i s to give to Brutus that money which he promiſed to 
„% me. As long the King continued with me, all things looked well; but he was afterwards teized by 
% fix hundred of Pompey's agents; and Pompey, for other reaſons, can da, mary We him than all the world 
« beſides ; but Ae when it is imagined that he is to be ſent to the Parthian war: They now pay. 
« Pompey thi wee Attic talents per month out of the taxes; though this falls ſhort, of a month's in- 
« tereſt: mr my friend Cneius 3 7 caltnly.; and is content to abate ſomewhat _ vm eee without 
« prefling . principal. ipal. As for others, he neither dees nor can pay any man: Fe no treaſury, 
« no revenues: He raiſes taxes by e method of capitation: But theſe are ſcarce: ſufficient. for Poem 
„ pey's monthly pay: Two or three of the King's friends are very rich; but they hold their own as cloſely, 
« as ei vou or 1.1 do not forbear however to afk, urge, and chide him by letters: King Deiorarus 


to be the caſe; that nothing is more drained that 


„ alſo told me, that he had ſent le to him on pu to Glicit for Brutesz but they brought him word 
„ back; chat Ke had really no N Which I on rages 1 ON 
nothing poorer than the King. 
as © | 


„ Husen; 
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Marcus Cælius to Cicero. 
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V. R. 502. 


Ep. Fam. 


% We have received an expreſs from Caius Caſſius, and another from 5 
4 Deiotarus, which greatly alarm us. The former writes that the Par- Melm, iv, 


« thian army had paſſed the Eupbrates, and the latter, that they are 


14+ (dated 
18th 


„actually marching towards your province, by the way of Comagene. Novemb. ) 


As I well know how ill provided you are with troops, the principal 


“concern I feel from this invaſion, with reſpect to you, is, leſt you ſhould | 


ebe a loſer by it in point of reputation. Had you been better prepared 
<« indeed to receive the enemy, I ſhould have been in great pain for your 
life: But, as the very ſmall number of your forces will incline you, 
« I imagine, rather to think of a retreat than an engagement, I am only 
„ anxious concerning your honour. For how far the world may conſider 
« the neceſſity of the caſe, and approve of your thus declining a battle, 
<« is a point, I confeſs, which gives me much uneaſy reflection. In ſhort, 
| «© I ſhall be in continual anxiety, till I hear of your arrival in Tracy. 
In the mean time, this news of the Parthians has occaſioned a variety 
4 of ſpeculations. Some are of opinion, that Pompey ought to be ſent 
« againſt them: And others, that it is by no means convenient that he 
« ſhould leave Rome. A third party is for aſſigning this expedition to 
„ Ceſar and his army; whilſt-a fourth names the Conſuls as the moſt 
4 proper perſons to be employed. But all agree, however, in being ſilent 
ce as to any decree of the Senate for placing this command in private hands, 
« The Conſuls, in the apprehenſion that they ſhall either be nominated 
e to a commiſſion which they do not reliſh, or ſuffer the diſgrace of its 
.« being given from them, forbear to convene the Senate: And by this 
means 1ncur the cenſure of neglecting the public intereſt. But whether 
<« indolence or puſillanimity be the real motive of their declining the 
« conduct of this war, it is concealed under the ſpecious appearance how- 
c ever of modeſty. | | 
« As qe have received no courier from you, it was ſuſpected, till the 
« diſpatch from Deiotarus arrived, that the whole was an invention 
of Caſſius, who, it was thought, in order to colour his own rapine, 
c had ſuffered a parcel of Arabs to make an incurſion into the province, 
and then repreſented them to the Senate as a formidable body of Par- 
„ thians. Whatever therefore may be the true ſtate of the affair, let me 
<« perſuade you to be extremely circumſpect in giving a faithful and ac- 
« curate account of it to the Senate: That you may neither be reproached 
e with. magnifying matters, in order to gratify the private purpoſes of 
Caſſius, nor with concealing any thing which may be of importance for 
the public to know. | | ; KY 
It is now #he eightsenth of November ; and as we are advanced thus far 
towards the end of the year, I do * ſee that any thing can be done 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Bodcok IX. 
in this affair till the firſt of January. For you know how flow and in- 


active Marcellus is upon all occaſions, and are no ſtranger to the 
dilatory diſpoſition of Sulpicius: You will eaſily judge therefore what is 


to be expected from two men of this unperforming caſt; and that thoſe 


who uſually act with ſo much coldneſs as to make one doubt their in- 
clinations, even in points they really deſire to effect, will not be very 
warm in forwarding a buſineſs to which they are certainly averſe. 

< If the Partbian war ſhould become a ſerious matter, the new Magi- 
ftrates will be engaged for the firſt two or three months of their office in 


adjuſting the proper meaſures to be taken in this conjucture. On the 
other hand, if it ſhould appear to be an invaſion of no conſequence, 


or ſuch at leaſt, as, with the ſupply of a few additional troops, may 
eaſily be repelled by you and the other Proconſuls already in thoſe pro- 


vinces, or by your ſucceſſors : Curio, I foreſee, will begin to play his 


double game; that is, he will in the firſt place attempt to weaken the 
authority of Cæſar; and in the next, endeavour to throw ſome little 
advantages on the fide of Pompey. As for Paullus*, he declares moſt 


. vehemently againſt ſuffering Cæſar to continue in Gaul; And our 


friend Furnius is the only Tribune whom I ſuſpect of obſtructing his 
meafures for that purpoſe. You may depend upon theſe articles as 
certain: But beyond theſe I cannot with any aſſurance pronounce. 


Time indeed may produce much; as many ſchemes I know are con- 


certed: But they all turn upon the points I have already ſpecified. 
I forgot to mention, that Curio deſigns to make an attempt to procure 
a diviſion of the lands in Campania. It is pretended that Cæſar does 
not concern himſelf in this matter: Certain, however, it is, that Pom- 
pey is very deſirous of having the diſtribution ſettled before Cæſar's 


return, that he may be precluded from applying them to his own 


purpoſes. 5 | 
« As to what concerns your leaving- the province, I dare not promiſe 
that you ſhall be relieved by a ſucceſſor ; but you may rely upon my 
endeavouring all I can, that your adminiſtration ſhall not be prolonged. 


„Whether you will think proper to remain in your government, if affairs 
fſnould be ſo circumſtanced as to render it indecent for me to oppoſe any 
:«« decree of the Senate for that purpoſe, I eee yourſelf to deter- 


mine: As it does upon me to remember, 
< requeſt, when we parted, that I would prevent any ſuch reſolution from 


— 


0 warmly you made it your 


being taken. Farewell.“ 


It is no wonder that Ciceros friends ſhould be in pain for him, when 
they thought he would have to do with the Parthians © Nevertheleſs, 
when he found himſelf engaged, and puſhed to the neceſſity of acting the 
Mad. x5. General, he wanted (by his own account) neither the courage nor conduct 
bf an experienced leader. In a letter to Atticus, dated from his camp: 
"IP \ 8 | Fo + e 
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no diſtruſt of an engagement: We are ſecurely encamped, with plenty Au. 
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« We are in great ſpirits, ſays he; and, as our counſels are good, have V. R. 203. 


„ of proviſions, and in ſight almoſt of Cilicia; with a ſmall army indeed, v. 15. 


I ſhall double by the acceſſion of Deiotarus, who is upon the road 
<« ro join me. I have the allies more firmly attached to me than any 
« Governor ever had: They are wonderfully taken with my eaſineſs and 
_ ** abſtinence: We are making new levies of Citizens, and eſtabliſhing 

„ magazines: If there be occaſion for fighting, we ſhall not decline it; 
jf not, ſhall defend ourſelves by the ſtrength of our poſts. Wherefore 


“ but, as I have reaſon to believe, intirely well affected to me: which 


<«< be of good heart; for I ſee, as much as if you were with me, the ſym- 


% pathy of your love for me.” 


The danger of the Parthians being over, Cicero, unwilling to diſmiſs 
his army without attempting ſomething, led it againſt an untamed race of 
banditti, or freebooters inhabiting the mountains, cloſe to which he now 
lay. They had never ſubmitted to the Roman power, but lived in defiance- 
of it. Cicero thought the reduction of them a matter of importance. 

To take them. unprovided, he drew off his forces, on pretence of march- 
ing to the diſtant parts of Cilicia; but, after a day's journey, ſtopped -ſhort, 
and, having refreſhed his army and left his baggage behind, turned back. 
again in the night with the utmoſt celerity, and reached Amanus before day 
on the thirteenth of October. Coming upon the natives by ſurpriſe, he 
eaſily killed or made them all priſoners. Erana, indeed, the capitab of the 


mountain, made a brave reſiſtance ; for it held out almoſt a whole day.. 


Upon this ſucceſs, Cicero was ſaluted EMptRos. 


It appears, by a letter from the vierorRIous EMPEROR, that he thought. 


his victory gave him a juſt claim to a Triumph. . _ 
Cicero to M. Cælius, Curule AÆdile elect.. 


« F with you would enquire the reaſon that your letters miſcarry ; for Ep. Fam. 
] cannot be induced to think that you have not once written to me ſince Mem. iv., 
e your election. But to turn. to the principal purpoſe of this Epiſtle— ten 23 


ten about 


«< Your wiſh has ſucceeded, and I have juſt had employment enough of the the inning 
ovembp-. 
ber. 


« forces. I muſt acquaint you then, that, having received advice, that 


« military kind 10 entitle me to a Triumph. You were under ſome appre- 
« henſions, I perceive, about the Parthians, as being diffident of my 


the Parthians had committed hoſtilities, I took the advantage of ſome 


_ « defiles, and of the neighbouring mountains, to lead my army, ſup- 


<« ported by a tolerable number of auxiliaries, to Amanus. The reputation 
« of my name was of ſome benefit-to me likewiſe in my march: As you. 
cannot imagine of what importance it is, in places of this kind; to have 
« the populace aſk, 1s this the Conſul that ſaved Rome? Is this be that 
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2 R. 702-4 was ſo bonoured by the Senate? Together with other .queſtions of the 


* c ſame impor Tt, which I need not add. When I àapPproac d to Amanus, 
40 Conf. a mountain which ſeparates Cilicia from Syria, I had the ſatisfaction to 


gear that Caſſius had obliged the enemy to abandon the ſiege of An- 


« tioch; and that Bibulus had taken upon himſelf the command of the 


% province. However, I employed my army in haraſſing the Amanienſes, 
„our eternal enemies: And, having * many of them to the ſword, 
<« as well as taken a great number of prifoners, and entirely diſperſed 
<< the reſt, I ſurprized and burnt ſome of their fortreſſes. Having thus 
<« obtained a compleat victory, I was ſaluted with the title of Imperator 
& by the whole army at ſus, the very place where Alexander defeated 
„Darius. From thence I marched into the moſt infeſted parts of 
% Cilicia, where I am now before Pindeniſſum; a city of great ſtrength, 
aud which I have already been battering above theſe three. weeks". The 


< garriſon makes a moſt obſtinate and vigorous defence: So that nothi 


< ſeems wanting to complete the glory I ſhall here obtain, but that the 
<* name of this place were leſs obſcure . | | 
If I ſhould make myſelf maſter of it, as I truſt I ſhall, I will ſend 
an immediate expreſs to the Senate. In the mean time, I have given 
“ this general account of my operations, to let you ſee there is ſome 
foundation to hope that your wiſhes will be accompliſned. But 
to return to the Parthians: This ſummer's campaign has proved, you 
find, tolerable ſucceſsful: I am in great pain, however, for the next. 
Let me intreat you, therefore, my dear friend, to endeavour that a 
« ſucceſſor be appointed to my government: But, if that ſhould prove 
< a matter of too much difficulty (as you intimate in one of your letters, 
and as I am myſelf inclined to ſuſpect) be careful at leaſt to guard 
< againſt what may eaſily be prevented, I mean the prolongation of my 
„ reſidence”. | | | | | 

% Iex- 


n The was begun about the firſt of be ſteady to the intereſts of the Senate, and to 


November So that this letter was written to- employ his Tribunitian power in his favour, that 


wards the end of ' November, if he began to he — not be continued in his government 


it batter in a few days after his (inveſting the beyond his year. 
4 1 oY — Cas in a letter to Atticus ſpe king of : | . : : | ; ; 


4 you will ſay, are theſe Pindemiffians? I 


% never heard their names before. How The congratulations of a friend are not Ep. Fam. 
« can I help that ? Could I turn Cilicia into «© uſually conſidered as too late, if they are ii. . | 
« Atolia or Macedania? Take this how- © paid as 3 My great diſtance Melm. iv. 
«© ever for certain, that no man could do therefore from Rome, together with the flow 16. 
a mere than I have done with ſuch an ar- «© progreſs with which news travels into this 
„my, c. | | «4 corner of the World, will excuſe me for not 
Cicero wrote, about the ſame time, a let» <* ſooner ſending you mine. But now I fin- 
ten of wp tion to Curio, on his being < cerely give them you: And moſt ardently 
elected to the Tribunate; and prefies'him to «© wiſh you may obtain immortal honour by 
your 
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I expect from your letters (as I mentionedin one of my former) no 


4 merely on account of what is at preſent going forward in the Republic, 
but a clear proſpect of what is likely to happen—Farewell.” 


To ſatisfy the earneſt deſire which Cicero had formerly expreſſed 
(and which he here again expreſſes) of being informed of what paſfed at 
Rome in his abſence, his correſpondent wrote ſeveral letters to him con- 
cerning the ſtate of public affairs; particularly one of the firſt of Auguft, 
and, a ſhort time after, another, which refers to it, and which Cicero, 
by ſome words in the beginning of the letter now before us, appears to 


«« your adminiſtation of the Tribunate. To 
« this end, I muſt exhort you not to ſuffer your- 
« ſelf to be turned aſide from your natural bias, 
« in compliance with the ſentiments and ad- 
« yice of others: On the contrary, let me 
4 intreat you to be directed in your miniſtry 
„ by the faithful light of your own ſuperior 
« wifdom, No man indeed is capable of 
giving you more prudent counſels than will 
« ariſe from the ſupgeſtions of your own good 
« ſenſe : And, believe me, you can never be 
T miſguide ſo long as you purſue the honeſt 


ee dictàtes of your uninfluenced judgment. 


«« ſay not this eee e but as per- 
« fealy well knowing the genius and prin- 
<0 ka of him to whom I am addreſſing 
«« myſelf. Yes, my friend, I can never be 
«« apprehenſive that you will act either weakly 
or irreſolutely, whilſt you ſupport the mea- 
4 ſures your heart approves. It was neither 
«, chance nor ignorance that led you to ſolicit 
« the Magiſtracy in ſo importanta criſis. It u as 
« a deliberate and well-conſidered reſolution 
that engaged you in this deſign : And you 
«« were perfectly ſenſible of the great and ge- 
14 nexal confuhon in which the Commonwealth 


1 is invoived, together with the utter uncer- 


« tainty in what manner thele our unh⸗ PY 
divifions will finally be terminated, - You 
« frequently reflect, I doubt rot, on the vain, 


«. the treacherous, and the pliant diſpoſitions” 


« of the preſent generation. To repeat then 
« what I juſt now mentioned: Let me con- 
44. jure you to preſevere ſtedfafily in your old 
principles, to conſult the dictates of your 
« own beaſt, and faithfully to comply with 
its wiſe and worthy admonitions. Hardly, 
« perhaps, is any man more qualified than 
« yourſelf to direct the conduct of others: 
None, I am ſure, to ſteer your own. Good 
Gods! why am! thus prevented from being 


* a witneſs of your glorious actions, and an 
«« aſſociate of your patr!ot deſigns ? The lat- 
5 tex, I am perſuaded, you are far from want- 
ing: However, the ſtrength and warmth of 
my affection might poſſibly render the con- 
junction of my counſels with yours not al- 
together unprofitable. 

«« Youwlll hear from me again very ſoon, as. 
% purpoſe in a few days to ſend an expreſs 
* to the Senate, with particulars of the ſucceſs 


'« of my arms during the laſt ſummer's cam-- 


<< paign, In the mean time you will per- 
„ ceive, by the letter which 1 delivered to 
« your freedman Thrafo, with what zealous 
% pains I have ſolicited your election to the 
« Pontifical Dignity ; An election indeed 
which will be attended with much difficulty. 


I Iconjure-you in return, my dear Curio, not 


* to ſuffer this my very troubleſome provin- 
* cial adminiſtration to be lengthened out be- 
«« yond the uſual period: And I intreat it by 
all the ſtrong and tender ties of our mutual 
« friendſhip. When I firſt made this requeſt. 
to you in perſon, and ſeveral times after- 
„ wards repeated it by letter, I had not the 
© leaſt imagination of your being Tribune. I 
then indeed only intreated your good offices 
* as an illuſtrious Senator, and one who ſtood 
* high in the favour and eſteem of every Ra- 
man. But I now apply to Curio, not onl 


as my noble friend, but as a powerful Tri- x 


% bane. I do not defire however (what indeed. 
% would be more difficult to obtain) that any 
* thing unuſual ſhould be decreed in my fa- 
«« your : But, on the contrary, that you wo 

«« ſupport that deereęe, and maintain. thoſe 


laws, by which I was appointed ta this go- 


«« vernment. In a word, my ſingle and moſt 
«« earneſt requeſt is, that the terms upon. 
% which I ſet out for this Province may not 
« be changed. Farewell? 


have 


t V R. 202. 
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V. R. 0a · have received: But it is not improbable, that a letter from Cælius, dated 

—— the ſecond of September, and another written in Oclober, full of intelligence, 

p. 55s. Were not yet come to Ciceros hands; and as to that (above * tranſcribed) 

of the eighteenth of November, he had unqueſtionably not received it; and 

this perhaps occaſioned his apprehenſions, that fome of Cz/us's letters 

Il doubt not but the Reader has a portion of the ſame' curioſity which 

Cicero had; nor do I know how it can be better gratified, than by adding 

here, to the letter of the. exghteenth of November, the other Four, juſt above 

mentioned, of dates prior to that , or ſo much of them, at leaſt, as is to 

the purpoſe. There will be occaſion hereafter to refer to them as the beit 
vouchers of the facts they relate. 3 Ol | 


M. Cælius to Cicero. 


Ep. Fan. — Curio is a candidate [for the Tribuneſhip.] This greatly 
Tin. 4+... © alarms thoſe. who are unacquainted with the real good qualities of 
32. [dated © Curio's heart. I hope, and indeed believe, he will act agreeably to 
Aug. 1. his profeſſions, and join with the Senate in ſupporting the friends of the 
702. « Republic: I am ſure, at leaſt, he is full of theſe deſigns at preſent; in 
« which Cz/ar's conduct has been the principal occaſion of engaging 
<« him. For Cæſar, though he ſpares no pains or expence to gain over 
<« even the loweſt of the People to his intereſt, has thought fit to treat 
% Curio with fingular contempt. - The latter has behaved himſelf with 
« ſo much temper upon this occaſion, that he, who never acted with 
< artifice in all his life, is ſuſpected to have diſſembled his reſentment, 
. « in order the more effectually to defeat the ſchemes of thoſe who oppoſe 
0 ce his election; I mean the Lælii and the Antonii, together with the reſt of 
=_ « that wonderful party. | „ | 
BY | 4 have been ſo much engaged by the difficulties, which have retarded. 
& the ſeveral elections, that I could not find leiſure to write to you ſooner : 
« And indeed, as JI every day expected they would be determined, I waited 
“ their concluſion, that I might give you at once an account of the whole. 
« But it is now thefirſt of Auguſt, and they are not yet over; the elections 
% of Prætors having met with ſome unexpected delays. As to that in which 
c] am a candidate [the Curule Ædileſbip] I can give no account which 
« way it is likely to be decided: Only it is en thought that Hirrus 
« will not be choſen: This is collected from the fate that has attended 
e Vincianus, who was a candidate for the office of Plebeian Adile. 
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« That fooliſh project of his, for the nomination of a Dicra rox, 
| - <6. (which we formerly, you may remember, expoſed to ſo much ridicule) 
Wy. * Vincianus and Hirrus, elected Tribunes Jide ſupra, p. 526 & 542. And Vid. Ad Q. 
1 for the year 700, were the chief promoters Fr. ui. 8. . 
1 of the project of making Pompey DiRator. | 
. ky | a a 1 | 


« ſuddenly. 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 561 


« ſuddenly turned the election againſt him; and the People, by the loud- Y-R- 702. 
< eſt acclamations, expreſſed their joy at his repulſe. At the ſame time 50. 
Hirrus was univerſally called upon by the populace to give up his pre- 402 Con. 
< tenſions at the enſuing election. I hope therefore you will very ſoon hear. 
* that this affair is determined in the manner you have wiſhed with regard 
to me, but have ſcarce” dared to wiſh with regard to him.” 
« Asto the ſtate of the Commonwealth, we begin to give up all 
& expectation that the face of public affairs will be changed. However, 
| cc at a meeting of the Senate, held on the twenty-ſecond of the laſt month, 
in the Temple of Apollo, upon a debate relating to the payment of the 
forces commanded by Pompey *, mention was made of that legion, 
„ which, as appeared by his accounts, had been lent to Cæſar: And 
e he was aſked of what number of men it conſiſted, and for what purpoſes 
<« it was borrowed. In ſhort, Pompey was puſhed ſo ſtrongly upon this 
<« article, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of promiling to recall 
<« this legion out of Gaul: But he added at the ſame time, that the cla- 
„ mours of his enemies ſhould not force him to take this ſtep too pre- 
* cipitately. ä | | 
« It was afterwards moved, that the queſtion might be put concerning 
<« the election of a ſucceſſor: to Ceſar. Accordingly the Senate came to 
« a reſolution, that Pompey (who was juſt going to the army at Arim:- 
C zum", and is now actually ſet out for that purpoſe) ſhould be ordered 
<« to return to Rome with all expedition; That the affair relating to a 
C general election of Governors for all the pravinces might be debated in his 
&« preſence. This point, I imagine, will be brought before the Senate on 
« the thirteenth of this month,, when, if no infamous obſtacles ſhould be 
« thrown in the way by the Tribunes®, the Houſe will certainly come to 
<« ſome reſolution: For Pompey, in the couſe of the debate, let fall an 
cc intimation, that he thought every man owed obedience to the authority of 
« that Aſſembly. However, I am impatient to hear what Paullus, the ſe- 
% nior Conſul ele, will ſay, when he delivers his opinion upon this que- 
« ſtion, &c. —— Farewell.” | 


* Becauſe Hirrus was ſupported by Pompey. ** ſuppoſed to be part of thoſe four legions, 
| Melm. : « which were decreed to Pompey for the ſup- 
Melm * « Pompey, though he remained in Rome, port of his government in Spain.” Plut. 
a e p. © Was at this time Governor of Spain; which ibid. 5 

J.. had been continued to him for four years u e Some of the Tribunes, together with Melm. 


« at the end of his late Conſulſhip. It was 
« the payment of his troops in that province 
«© which was under the conſideration of the 
«« Senate.” Plut. in Pomp, 

t Now called Rimin:, ſituated upon the 


« Rubicon, a river which divides {taly from 


«« that part of the Reman province called Ci/- 
c alpine Gaul. The army here mentioned is 


Vor. III. 


& Sulpictus, one of the preſent Conſuls, were 
«© wholly in Cæſar's intereſt. . They thought, 
or pretended to think, that it was highly 
* unjuſt to diveſt Cæſar of his government be- 


fore the time was compleated for which it 
&« had been decreed; of which there remained 


« Rom two years unexpired,” Dio, xl. p. 
148. Fo 
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v. R. 503. 


Ep. Fam. 


Ville 5. 


Melm. iii. 
33. written 
m Auguſt. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


Marcus Cælius to Cicero. 


« How far you may be alarmed at the invaſion which threatens your 
province and the neighbouring countries, I know not: Hut for myſelf, 
I confeſs, I am extremely anxious for the conſequence. Could we 
contrive indeed, that the enemies forces ſhould be only in proportion 
to yours, and juſt ſufficient to entitle you to the honour of a Triumph, 
there could not be a more deſirable circumſtance. But the misfortune 
is, if the Parthians ſhould make any attempt, I well know it will be 
a powerful one: And I am ſenſible at the ſame time, that you are fo 
little in a condition to oppoſe their march, that you have ſcarce troops 
* to defend a ſingle defile. But the world in general will not be fo 

reaſonable as to make the proper allowances for this circumſtance. 
On the contrary, it is expected from a man in your ſtation, that he 
ſhould be prepared for every occurrence that may ariſe : Without once 
conſidering whether he be, furniſhed with the neceſſary ſupplies for that 


cc 
cc 
cc 


< purpoſe. I am ftill the more uneaſy on your account, as I foreſee the 


© conteſt concerning affairs in Gaul will retard the nomination of your ſuc- 
* ceſſer : And, though I dare ſay you have already had this contingency in 
your view, yet I thought proper to apprize you of its probability, that 
vou might be ſo much the more early in adjuſting your meaſures accord- 

« ingly. I need not tell you: the uſual artifices will undoubtedly be played off. 
« 4 day will be appointed for conſidering of a ſucceſſor to Cæſar; upon which 


4. ſome Tribune will interpoſe his negative; and that a ſecond will probably 


declare, that, unleſs the Senate ſhall be at liberty to put the queſtion freely 
« concerning all the provinces in general, he will not ſuffer it to be debated 
« with regard to any in particular. And thus ſhall we be trifled with for 


4 conſiderable time: Poſſibly indeed two or three years may be ſpun out by 


« theſe contemptible arts. 51 5 | 

If any thing new had occured in public affairs, I ſhould, as uſual, 
have ſent you the account, together with my ſentiments thereupon : 
« But at preſent the wheels of our political machine ſeem to be altogether 
„ motionleſs. Marcellus is ftill purſuing his former deſigns concerning the 


 & provinces: But be. bas not yet been able to aſſemble a competent number of 


Senators. Had this motion been brought on the preceding year, and bad Curio 
at the ſame time been Tribune, it would probably have ſucceeded : But, as 
« affairs are now circumſtanced, you are ſenſible how eaſy it will be for Cæſar, 
« regardleſs as be is of the public intereſt, when it ſtands in competition with 
« his own, to obſtrutt all our proceedings. Farewell.” 8 


NM. Cælius to Cicero. 


I mentioned, in one of my former, that the affair of the provinces 


A. fn. « would come before the Senate on the thirteenth of the laſt month : Never- 


« theleſs, 


” 


Melm. 


Chap. viii. 


6 
0 

cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


ce 


cc 
> 


cc 


appointed for taking into conſideration the nominating a ſucceſſor in the 


The Roman Hiſtory, 563 on 
theleſs, by the intervention of [Caius] Marcellus, the Conful elect, it 3 8 ogg | | 
was put off to zhe firſt of this inſtant. But, when the day arrived, they 59. 
could not procure a ſufficient number of Senators to be preſent. It is 401 Con, 

now the ſecond of September, and nothing has yet been done: And I am ATTY 
perſuaded it will he adjourned to the following year. As far as I can 

lee therefore, you mult be contented to leave the adminiſtration of your 
province in the hands of ſome perſon whom you ſhall think proper to 
appoint for that purpoſe, as I am well convinced you will not ſoon be 
relieved by a ſucceſſor. . For, as Gaul muſt take the ſame fate with 

the reſt of the provinces, any attempt that ſhould be made for ſettling 

the general ſucceſſion will certainly be obſtructed by Cæſar's party. 

Of this I have not the leaſt doubt: And therefore I thought it neceſſary 

to give you notice, that you might be prepared to act accordingly. 


— — 


Your friend Pompey openly declares, that Cæſar ought not to be admit- 
ted as a candidate for the Conſulſhip while he retains his command in 
the province“. He voted however againſt the paſſing a decree for this 
purpoſe at preſent. Scipio moved, that the firſt of March next might be 


Gallic provinces ; and that this matter ſhould be propoſed to the Houſe 
ſeparately, and without blending it with any other queſtion. Balbus 
Cornelius was much diſcompoſed at this motion: And I am well aſſured 
he has complained of it to Scipio in very ſtrong terms.“ * 


M. C#lius to Cicero. 


r public affairs, we had waited ſeveral days in ex- xp, 8 
pectation that ſomething would be determined concerning Gaul; fre- vii. 2. 
quent motions having been made in the Senate for this purpoſe, which ee e 


were followed by very warm debates. At length, however, it plainly ap- A — 


ce pearing agreeable to Pompey's ſentiments, that Cæſar's command in Gaul ber. 


&> 


cc 


% Pompey, who contributed more than 


&« ſhould not be continued longer than the firſt of March, the SENATE paſſed 


the following Ozvers and DRECREES *. 
«© By AUTHORITY OF THE SENATE, held in the Temple of APOLLO, on 
the thirtieth day of September. Signed; L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; Q. 


When an act paſſed the Senate in a full Melm. 


| « any man to the advancement of Cæſar's 


% power, had lately procured a law, by 
«« which the perſonal appearance of the latter 
« was diſpenſed with, in ſoliciting the Con- 
«« ſular office. But Pompey now began to re- 
% pent : —— Not that his own d 
« more favourable to the liberties of Rome 
«« than thoſe of Cz/ar ; but as diſcovering at 
0 8 chat they could not both ſubſiſt toge- 
46 


s Were 


Houſe, held according to the preſcribed forms, vol. I. . | \ 
and without any oppoſition from the Tri- p. 64. © : | 9 


bunes (who had the privilege of putting a 
negative upon all 2 in the Senate) 
it was called a Senatus conſultum, a decree of 
the Senate. But if any of thoſe eſſentials were 


w—_ or a Tribune interpoſed, it was then 


ed a Senatus auctoritas, an ORDER of 


only 


the Senate, and conſidered as of leſs authori- 


ty. Manut . b 


4Ce Cæcilius 3 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


* Cæcilius; Metellus Pius Scipio; L. Villius Annalis; C. Septimius; 
<« Caius Lucceius Hirrus ; C. Scribonius Curio; L. Atteius Capito; M. 
« Oppius. WHEREas a motion was made by Marcus Marcellus, tbe Conſul, 
& concerning the Conſular provinces ; it is ORDERED, that Lucius Paullus 
* and Caius Marcellus, Conſuls elect, ſball, on the firſt of March, next fol- 
„ lowing their entering upon their office, move the Senate concerning the Conſu- 
* lar provinces : At which time no other bufineſs ſhall be proceeded upon, nor 
„% any other motion made in conjunction therewith. And for this purpoſe the 
Senate ſhall continue to aſſemble, notwithſtanding the Comitial ! days, and 
« wntil a decree ſhall be paſſed. 5 

« OkDERED, That, when the Conſul ſhall move the Senate upon the queſtion 
aforeſaid, they ſhall be impowered to ſummon ſuch of the three hundred 
«© Fudges, who are members of the Senate, to attend. 

% RESOLVED, That if any matters ſhall ariſe upon the queſtion aforeſaid, 
which ſhall be neceſſary to be laid before the People, that Servius Sulpicius 
and Marcus Marcellus, the preſent Conſuls, together with the Pretors 
« and Tribunes of the People, or ſuch of them as ſhall be agreed upon, Hall 


cc 


call an Aſſembly of the People for that purpoſe : And if the Magiſtrates 


« aforeſaid ſhall fail herein, the ſame ſhall be propoſed to the People by their 
& ſucceſſors. | 81115 | 

„ THE THIRTIETH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, in the temple of ApoLLo. Sign- 
e ed; L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; Q. Czcilius ; Metellus Pius Scipio; 

L. Villius Annalis; C. Septimius; C. Scribonius Curio; M. Oppius. 

« The Conſul, Marcus Marcellus, having moved the Senate concerning the 
© Provinces, | 7 | 
* RESOLVED, That it is the opinion of the Senate, that it will be highly 
unbecoming any Magiſtrate, who has a power of controuling their proceed- 
ings, to occaſion any hindrance, whereby the Senate may be prevented from. 
taking the aforeſaid motion into conſideration as ſoon as poſſible : And that 
e whoſoever ſhall obſtruct or oppoſe the ſame, ſhall be deemed an enemy to the 


--« Republic. 


„ ORDERED, That if any. Magiſtrate ſhall put a negative upon the foregoing 
&« reſolution, the ſame ſhall be entered as an ORDER of the Senate, and again 


«referred to the confideration of this Houſe. 


Melm. | 


<« This reſolution was proteſted againſt by Caius Cælius, Lucius Vinicius, 


Publius Cornelius, and Caius Vibius Panſa. | i 


y « The Comitial days were thoſe on uſe of their /egal privilege, they ſhould be 


« which the Comitia or Aſſemblies. of the 
% People were held: And on theſe days the 
« Law prohibited the Senate to be convened. 
« The Senate, however, in the preſent in- 
« ſtance, and upon many other occaſions, 
« took upon themfelves to act with a di/þen/ing 


* Sozwer.”” See Midd. on the Rom. Sen. 
. 121. They had the impudence, as we 


e, to reſolve, That, if the Tribunes made 


deemed enemies to the Republic. And, what 


is worthy to be obſerved, the Tribunes, in 


the preſent caſe, were uſing their legal privi- 
lege in ſupport of Juſtics; the Senate were 
diſpenſing with the laws, in order to injure 
and ofpreſs. The Reader will remark, that 
Curio is one of thoſe who fgn this reſolution 
of the Houſe. 


- ResoLven, 


4, 


Melm. 


cConſiſted e ee in his veterans, this clauſe concerning Curio, and concerning himſelf. 
, as Gronewius obſerves, with a view For Cæſar did not ſubmit, &c. and Curio 


Vid. ſupr. 
p. 551 & 


389. 


Chap. viii. | 
| % RESOLVE p, That the Senate will take into conſideration the cafe of ſuch of 27 
the ſoldiers under Cæſar's command who have ſerved out their legal time *, or 


; : 50. 
who, for other reaſons, are entitled to a diſcharge ; and make ſuch order 401 Conſ. 


cc 
6c 
cc 


cc 
cc 


47 


te 


FRou Amanus, Cicero led his army to another part of the Highlands, Miaa. 27. 
the moſt diſaffected to the Roman name, poſſeſſed by a ſtout and free peo- Ep. 
ple, who had never been ſubject even to the Kings of that country. Their, 
chief town was called ep 13 ſituated on a ſteep and craggy hill : 
It was the conſtant refuge of all. deſerters, and the harbour » 7 


his preſent pretenſions to the Conſulate, and continue in Gau; 


| The Roman Hiſtory. 


thereupon as ſhall be agreeable to equity. 

< RESOLVED, That, if any Magiſtrate ſhould put his negative upon the fore- 
going DECREE, the ſame ſhall ſtand as an ORDER of the Senate, and be again 
referred to the confideration of this Houſe. 


« This reſolution was proteſted againſt by Caius Cælius and Cains Panſa, 
Tribunes of the Peoples. | 


< In the debates which preceded theſe decrees, Pompey let fall an 
expreſſion that was much obſerved, and gave us confident hopes of his 


good intentions. He could not, without great injuſtice, he ſaid, determine 
any thing in relation to the provinces under Cæſar's command, before the 
firſt of March: But after that time, he aſſured the Senate, he ſhould 
have no ſort of ſcruple. Being aſked, what if a negative ſhould then be 


put upon a decree of the Senate for recalling Cæſar? Pompey anſwered, 


he ſhould look upon it as juſt the ſame thing, whether Cæſar openly refuſed 
to obey the authority of the Senate, or ſecretly procured ſome Magiſtrate to 
obſtruct their decrees. But ſuppoſe, ſaid another member, Cziar ſhould 


inſiſt upon being a candidate for the Conſulſhip, and at the ſame time, of 
retaining his command? © Suppoſe, replied Pompey with great temper, 
my own ſon ſhall take a ſlick and beat me? From expreſſions of this 
kind the world has conceived a notion, that a rupture will undoubtedly: 
enſue between Pompey and Ceſar. I am of opinion however, that 
the latter will ſubmit to one of theſe two conditions: Either to Fs up 

or to 
reſign his command of the province, provided he can be aſſured of his. 
election. Curio is preg moſt ſtrongly to oppoſe his demands. What 
he may be able to effect I know not; but ſure I am, that a man wha 
acts upon ſuch patriot principles muſt gain honour at. leaſt, if he gain 
nothing elſe ——? _ | 


reign. 


As the ſtrength of Cæſar's army in Gaul conjectures; miſtaken concerning Cæſar, 


was adde 


of drawing off thoſe ſoldiers from his troops. took Cæſar's part; and fo did Celixs himſelf 


XV 


2 It is remarkable that Cælius, the writer in the 


of this Letter, whom Cicero judged to be an 
able politician, and to have a longer 1 
than any body, was miſtaken in almoſt all h 


inning of the civil war. Caolius 


obtained the Adileſhip this year [702] from 


his competitor Hirrus, formerly Ciceros com», 
petitor for the Augurate. * 


I enemies, 


Fam. 
4. 


565 


„702. 
Chr. 
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Kidd. 9. Theſe martial exploits ſpread Cicero's fame into 


5366 - The Roman Hiftory, Book IX. 


X. 


702. enemies, and at that very time was expecting and prepared to receive the 
Bel. Ohr. Parthians. Cicero laid ſiege to it in - — 1 attacked it with 
41 Conf. all imaginable vigour, and a continual battery of his engines, yet it coſt 

| him above fix weeks to reduce it to the neceſſity of ſurrendering at diſcre- 
tion. The inhabitants were fold for ſlaves all the other plunder, except- 
ing the horſes, was given to the ſoldiers. „„ | 

After this action, another neighbouring nation, called Tiburani, terrified 
by the fate of Pindeniſſum, voluntarily ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages ; ſo that 
Cicero ſent his army, under the command of his brother, into winter-quar-. 
ters, in thoſe parts of the province which were 1 the moſt turbulent. 

| ria, where Bibulus was 

. 20. Jult arrived to take upon him the command; but kept himſelf cloſe within 

the gates of Antioch till the. country was cleared of all the Parthians : His 

envy of Cicero's ſucceſs, and title of EmetRor, made him impatient to 

purchaſe the ſame honour by the like ſervice on the Syrian fide of the moun- 

tain Amanus : But he had the misfortune to be repulſed in his attempt, 

with the intire loſs of the firſt cohort, and ſeveral officers of diſtindtion, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow, both for the time and the effett of it. 

Though Cicero, for his victory (which he calls a juſt victory) at Amanus, 
had been ſaluted EMupEROR, avs had ever ſince aſſumed that appellation, 
yet be ſent no public account of itſto Rome till after the affair of Pindeniſſum, 
an exploit of more eclat and importance; for which he expected the honour 
Ad Att. of a Thankſgiving, and began to entertain hopes even of a Triumph. His 
- hn public Letter is loſt, but that loſs is ſupplied by a particular narrative of 
p. 557. the whole action in a private letter to Cato. His deſign, in paying Cato 

this compliment, was to engage his vote and concurrence to the decree 

of the ſuppli cation. 8 * 
V. R. 703, After a detail of his proceedings, and ſucceſſes from the time of his 
Nef . arrival in the province, he thus continues “ And now, if a motion 
i. Ep. Fam. ſhould be made in the Senate concerning the honours due to the ſucceſs 
xv. 4. Ed. 4 of my arms, I ſhall eſteem it the higheſt glory to be ſupported in my 
Græv. cc SS | 
pretenſions by your ſuffrage. I am ſenſible it is uſual for the graveſt 
“ characters to requeſt, as well as to be requeſted for, favours of this nature, 
jn the ſtrongeſt terms: But I perſuade myſelf it will be more proper 
« for me to remind than ſolicit "ag in the preſent inſtance. You have 
frequently indeed, not only diſtinguiſhed me with your vote, but with 
« your higheſt applauſe, both in the Senate and the Aſſemblies of the 
« People. And, believe me, I have ever thought there was ſo much 
« weight and authority in all you uttered, that a ſingle word of yours in 
% 'my. favour was the higheſt honour I could bow receive. I remember 
upon a certain occaſion, when you refuſed to vote for a public thankſgiving, 
* which was propoſed in favour of a very worthy and illuſtrious Citizen, 


. Cicera wrote at the ſame time, for the ſame end, to C. Claudius Marcellus, and P. Emi> 


* 


Aus Paullus, the two Confuls of the preſent year 703. 


% a 


“ you 
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40 
c 
ce 
6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ou told the Senate, you ſhould willingly have given your ſuffrage in . R. 303 
. of the bona th queſtion, bad & bean defigned as a cat} for 5 8 
any civil ſervices which that Conſul had performed in Rome. Agreeably 402 Conſ. 
to this maxim, you formerly concurred in voting that a public thank/- 
giving ſhould be decreed to me, not indeed for having advanced the glory 
of our Country by my military atchievements (for that would have been 
a circumſtance nothing uncommon) but for having, in a moſt ſingular 
and unexampled manner, preſerved the liberties of the whole Common- 
wealth without drawing a ſword. I forbear to mention the general ſhare 


-you have taken in all the envy, the difficulties, and the dangers, to 


which my life has been expoſed : And à far greater you were willing to Vid. ſupra, 
have taken, if I could have been prevailed upon to have conſented *, I for- 5. 53% 5* 
bear to mention likewiſe that you conſidered my enemy * as your own : * Clodius.. 


And that, in order to give me a convincing proof of your great regard, 
e you ſcrupled not to ſhew your approbation even of his death, by defend- 
ing Milo in the Senate. In return, (and I ſpeak*of it, not as a favour 
« for which you are indebted to me, but as a tribute which I owed to 
truth) I have been no ſilent admirer of your virtues : For who indeed 
can ſuppreſs his applauſe of them? In all my ſpeeches, both in the 
Forum and in the Senate, as well as in the ſeveral pieces I have pub- 
liſhed, either in our own language or in Greek, I have ever repreſented 
« your character as ſuperior, not only to the nobleſt amongſt our con- 


< temporaries, but to the moſt celebrated in hiſtory. - 


* 


” A 


Alfter all, you will wonder, perhaps, what ſhould induce me to ſet 
« '{o high a value upon theſe little tranſient honours of the Senate. I will 
ce acknowledge then the whole truth, and lay, open my heart before you 
« with a freedom becoming that philoſophy we cultivate, and that friend- 
« ſhip' we profeſs: A friendſhip, delivered down to us from our parents, 
15 and improved by many reciprocal good offices. | 
Let me previouſly oblerve, that, i ever auy man was a ſtranger to the 
« defire of empty applauſe and vulgar admiration, it is niyſelf : And this 
« frame of mind which I poſſeſs by temper, has been {till ſtrengthened. 
«(if I am not deceived) by reafon and philoſophy. As an evidence of 
* & this, Lappeal to my Conſulate z, in which, as in every other part of my 
«life, though I purſued that conduct, I confeſs, from whence true honours 
« might be derived, yet I never. thought they were of themſelves an ob= 
« ject worthy of my ambition. On the contrary, I refuſed the govern- 
« ment of a very noble province; And, notwithſtanding” it was highly 
“ probable I might have obtained a Triumph, yet I forbore to proſecute: / 
« my pretenſions of that kind. I forbore too the offering myſelf as a 
candidate for the office of Augur: Though you are ſenſible, L dare fay, 
This ſrems to import, that Cato would the People, if Cicero had followed that coun. 
have concurred in meaſures to defend Cicero fel. But Plutarch reports, that Cato adviſed 
by arms, againſt the ſovereign authority of Cicero to ſubmit. Plut. in Cat. 1 
PE | I that 
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858 The Roman Hiſtory. Book. X. 
I. N gs. that I might have ſucceeded without much difficulty. But I will ac- 
1 knowledge, that the injurious treatment I afterwards ſuffered, though 


. Jos e you always ſpeak of it indeed as a circumſtance which reflects the higheſt 


* honour upon my character, and as a misfortune only to the Republic, 
has rendered me deſirous of receiving the moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of my 
* Country's approbation. For this reaſon J ſolicited the office of Augur, 
Which I had before declined : And, as little as I once thought the mi- 
* litary honours deſerved my purſuit, I am now ambitious of that di- 
ſtinction which the Senate uſually confers on its ſucceſsful Generals. 1 
will own, I have ſome view by this means of healing the wounds of my 
former unmerited diſgrace : And therefore, though I juſt now declared 
that I would not requeſt your aid on this occaſion, I recall my words, 
and do molt earneſtly requeſt your ſuffrage and aſſiſtance ; upon the ſup- 
poſition, however, that what I have performed in this campaign ſhall nor 
appear contemptible in your eyes, but, on the contrary, far ſuperior to 
* actions of mam of thoſe Generals who have obtained the moſt glo- 
rious rewards from the Senate. . | | . 
“ have obſerved (and you are ſenſible I always liſten with great at- 
\, *© tention whenever you deliver your opinions) that as often as any queſtion 
of this nature has come before the Senate, you were leſs inquiſitive 
into the military than civil conduct of the Proconſul. It was the poli- 
tical ordinances he had eſtabliſned, and the moral qualities he had dif- 
played, that ſeemed to have the principal weight in determining your 
vote. If you ſhould examine my pretenſions in this view, you will ſee, 
that with a weak and inconſiderable army, I found a ſtrong defence, 
ainſt the danger of a very formidable invaſion, in the lenity and juſtice 
of my government. By theſe aids I effected what I never could by the 
moſt powerful legions : I recovered the friendſhip of our alienated allies, 
firmly ſtrengthened their allegiance to the Republic, and conciliated 
their affection at a time when they were waiting the opportunity of ſome 
4 favourable revolution to deſert us. But perhaps I have expatiated far- 
ther upon this ſubject than was neceſſary ; eſpecially to you, before whom 
all our allies in general are accuſtomed to lay their complaints. To them 
t therefore I refer you for an account of the benefits they have received 
« by my adminiſtration, They will all of them as with one voice, I am 
« perſuaded, give you the moſt advantageous teſtimony in my favour; 
but A thoſe” illuſtrious clients of yours, the Cyprians and 


Lay 


6c 


| 1 | 5 3 Cappa- 
vid. fupra, The debt above mentioned, that was ling upon bond, at a moſt extravagant intereſt ; 
p- 554. the owing from Ariobarzanes to Brutus, was not and he begged of Cicero to take their perſons 
note. the only affair which the latter had recom- and concerns under his ſpecial protection. 
Midd. mended to Cicero: He had burdened him Appius, who was Brutus's father-in-law, had 
P- 21-27. ith another much more troubleſome. granted every thing which was aſked to Scap- 
The city of Salamis in Gem: owed to two tius, a Prafeture in Cyprus, with /ome cp ad 

bol his friends, as he pretended, Scaptius and of horſe, with which he miſerably haraſſed the 
Martinius, above twenty thouſand pounds ffer- poor Salaminians, in order to force them 


Ad Att. 


V. 21. 


See Melm. the horrible 7 LI er of 
p. a correſpon 


Vol. I. 


12 and 13. 


P · 568. 


ſum; w 


claim to the patronage of Cato, as he had been 

Vid. ſupra, iſland was annexed to the dominions of the 5 
we ſee) thoſe illuſtrious clients of yours — and re 

in his government, of which Cyprus was a part. 


Chap. vin. The Roman Hiſtory. 569 


« Cappadocians: To whom I may likewiſe add your great and royal friend, Y-R. 703 
« Prince Deiotarus. If thus to act is a merit of the moſt ſuperior kind, 4 


comply with his unreaſonable demands : For 
he ſhut up their whole Senate in the Council- 
room, till five of them were flarved to death 
avith hunger. Brutus laboured to place him 
in the ſame degree of favour with Cicero But 
Cicero, being informed at Epheſus of this vio- 
lence, by a deputation from Salamis, made it 
the firſt act of his government to recall the 
troops from Cyprus, and put an end to Scap- 
tius's Prefetture, having laid it down for a 
rule, to grant no command to any man, who 
oa, concerned in trade, or negociated money in 
the province: To give ſatisfaction however 
to Brutus, he enjoined the Salaminians to pay 
off Scaptius's bond, which they were ready to 
do according to the tenor of his edict, by 
which he had ordered, that no bond in his 
province ſhould carry above one per cent, by the 
"month, Scaptius refuſed to take the money 
on thoſe terms, inſiſting on four per cent. as 
the condition of his bond expreſſed ; which 
by N almoſt doubled the principal 


to Cicero, could not have paid the original debt, 
i they had not been enabled to do it by his help, 
And out of his own dues, that he had remitted to 
them, which amounted to ſomewhat more than 
Scaptius's legal demand. 
This extortion raiſed Cicero's indignation ; 
and, notwithftanding the repeated inſtances of 
Brutus and Atticus, he was determined to 
over-rule it; though Brutus, in order to move 
him the more effectually, thought proper to 
confeſs, what he had all along diſſembled, that 
: the debt was really his own, and Scaptius only 
bis agent in it. This ſurprized Cicero ſtill 
more, and though he had a warm inclination 
to oblige Brutus, yet he could not conſent to 
ſo flagrant an injuſtice, but makes frequent 
and heavy complains of it in his letters to 
Atticus. In one of them he ſays, You have 


It is very difficult to ee that Cato was ignorant of his nephew's -infamous extortion, and 
8 For Cato (as Plutarch informs us) having ſettled 

ence throughout all the Roman provinces, received conſtant intelligence of the con- 

426, note duct of the ſeveral Governors in their reſpective commands. And the Cyprian had a particular 


noſes in executing a commiſſion, by which the 
ic. 


nephew's agent. 


Vol. III. 


_ « friend Lanius, and to Sex. Statius, though 


| & have not forgot, however, what you in- 


e the Salaminians, as they proteſted 


* ſays, come out of your mouth, to deſire me 
«c to grant troops to Scaptius, for the ſake of 


If I really had done ſuch a thing, with 


ers him to them for a teſtimony of his good conduct | 


. 49+ 
ee if, 402 Conſ. 


* now the ground of my conduſt ; if Brutus 
does not approve it, I ſee no reaſon why 
« we ſhould love him; but I am ſure it will 
te be approved by his uncle Cato. In an- 
other, If Brutus thinks, that I ought to al- 
« low him four per cent. when by edict 1 
have decreed but one through all the pro- 
cc yinces, and that to the ſatisfaction of the 
« keeneſt uſurers; if he complains, that] 
« denied a Præfecture to one concerned in 
trade, wh:ch I denied for that reaſon to your 


« Torguatus ſolicited for the one, and Pompey 
„ himſelf for the other, yet without diſguſt- 
ing either of them; if he takes it ill, that I 
6 recalled the troops out of Cyprus, I ſhall be 
« ſorry indeed, that he has any occaſion to be 
angry with me; but much more, not to 
find him the man that I took him to be. — 


ce timated to me in ſeveral of your letters, 

«© that if I brought back nothing elſe from the "Y 
% province but Brutus's friendſhip, that would | 
© ge enough: Let it be ſo, ſince you will have 

« itſo; yet it muſt always. be with this ex- 

c ception, as far as it can be done, without 

« my committing any wrong.” —In a third, Ad Att. 

« How, my dear Atticus, you, who applaud yi. 2. 

«« my integrity and good conduct, and are 

ce yexed ſometimes, you ſay, that you are not 

« with me, how can ſuch a thing, as Ernizs 


« extorting money? Could you, if you were 
« with me, ſuffer me to do it, if I would? 


*« what face could I ever read again, or touch 

< thoſe books of mine, with which you are ſo 

much pleaſed? He tells h'm likewiſe in Ibid. vi. 1 
confidence, that all Brutzs's letters to him, & . : 1 
even when he was aſking favours, were un- I 


Cicero, in a letter to Cato, calls them (as 
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Book IX. 
Nd if, in all ages, the number has been far leſs conſiderable of choſe who 


9% The Roman Hiiſtory. 
« knew how to ſubdue their deſires than to vanquiſh their enemies, he 
that has given an inſtance of both, cannot certainly but be deemed, in 
Cato's eſtimation at leaſt, to have ſtrengthened his claim to the honours 
of his country, and to have improved the ſplendor of his military at- 
“ chievements, by the more unuſual luſtre of his civil conduct. 
« Let me in the laſt place, and as in diffidence of my own ſolicitations, 
call in Philoſophy for my adyocate; than which nothing has afforded 
« mea more valuable fatisfaftion. The truth is, ſhe is one of the nobleſt 
“ bleſſings that the Gods have beſtowed on man. At her ſhrine we have 
both of us, from our earlieſt years, paid our joint and equal adorations : 
And, while ſhe has been thought, by ſome, the companion only of in- 
dolent and ſecluded ſpeculatiſts, we (and we alone I had almoſt ſaid) have 
introduced her into the world of buſineſs, and familiarized her with the 
« moſt active and important ſcenes. She therefore it is that now ſolicits 
« you in my behalf; and when Philoſophy is the ſupplicant, Cato, ſurely, 
can never refuſe. To ſay all in one word: Be well aſſured, if I ſhould 
prevail with-you to concur in procuring a decree I ſo much wiſh to ob- 


<« tain, I ſhall conſider myſelf as wholly indebted for that honour to your 
« authority and friendſhip. Farewell. os N47 
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Midd. p. But Cato was not to be moved from his purpoſe by theſe compliments, or 
29- motives of 13 : He was an enemy by principle to tt decrees of 
this kind, and thought them beſtowed too cheaply, and proſtituted to oc- 
caſions unworthy of them; ſo that, when Czcero's letters came under deli- 
| beration, though he ſpoke with all imaginable honour and reſpect of Cicero, 
and highly extolled both his civil and military adminiſtration, yet he voted 
againſt the ſupplication, which was decreed however, without any other 
diſſenting voice, except that of Favonius, who loved always to mimic Cato, 
"iy ' Fp: Fam, and of Hirrus, who had a perſonal quarrel with Cicero: Yet, when the 
= 6. vote was over, Cato bimſelf affiſted in drawing up the decree, and bad bis 
| | name inſerted in it, which was the uſual mark of a particular approbation 
of the thing, and friendſhip to the perſon in whoſe favour it paſſed. But 
Cate's anſwers to Cicero's letter will ſhew the temper of the man, and the 
grounds on which he acted on this occaſion. ' a 3 OE RY 


| mannerly, churiiſb, and arrogant, without re- the ſame fum, probably, which had been 
garding either wwhat or to whom he was writ- deſtined to Cicero himſelf. | 
ing; and, if he continued in that bumour, you Cicero had undoubtedly no claim to the Melm. 
may love bim alone, ſays he, you ſpall have no honour he demanded; and for this reaſon, Vol. IT. 
rival of me ; but he will come, ] believe, to à among others, becauſe the number of the p. 51. 


better mind. But, to ſhew, after all, what a 
real inclination he had to oblige him, he ne- 
ver left. urging King Ariobarzanes till be had 


5 F ucexed from him a hundred talents, in part of 


8 debt, or about twenty thouſand pounds ; 
3 


lain, on the fide of the enemy, was not ſo 

t as the laws in theſe caſes required ; as 
is evident from a letter of Cælius to Cicero 
on the ſubject. Vid. Ep. Fam. VIII. ii. 


Heln. vi. 6. 
| M. Cate 


Chap. viii. 


cc 


De Roman Hiſtory, 


M. Cato to M. T. Cicero, Emperor. 


Not only my regard for the Republic, but my affection for you, 
makes me very ſincerely rejoice in finding, that you exerciſe the ſame 


integrity and vigilance in the conduct of our arms abroad, as diſtin- Ep. Fam. 


guiſnedyour adminiſtration of gour moſt important affairs at home. I 
have therefore paid your actions that honour, which, according to my 2. 
beſt judgment, was due to them: And, in ſpeaking of them before the 


Senate, as well as afterwards, when I aſſiſted in drawing up the decree 
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debted to fortune, but wholly to your moderation 


Republic. Farewell.” 


in your favour, I aſcribed to your probity and prudent conduct the de- 
fence of your province, the preſervation of the crown and perſon of 
Ariobarzanes, and the recovery of the allies to their duty and affection 
to our empire, If you rather chuſe, however,. that we ſhould aſcribe 
to the Gods thoſe advantages, for which the Republic is not at all in- 
d conſummate wit- 
dom, I am glad that the Senate has decreed a thankſgiving. But if your 
willingneſs to let fortune have the credit of your actions be for this 
reaſon, that you imagine a A neceſſarily opens your way to 
a triumph, I muſt obſerve, that the latter is not always a conſequence 
of the former. Yet granting it were, is it not far more to the honour of 
a General to have it declared, by @ vote of the Senate, that he preſerved 
his province by the mildneſs and equity of bis adminiſtration, than that he 
owed it either to the ſtrength of his troops, or to the favour of the Gods ? 
ſuch, at leaſt, were my ſentiments when this queſtion came before the 
Houſe : And, if I have employed more words than uſual in explaining 
them, it was from a deſire of convincing you, that, though I pro — 
to the Senate what I thought would be moſt for the advantage of your 
reputation, I rejoice that they have determined what is moſt agreeable 
to your wiſhes. I have only to requeſt the continuance of your friend- 
ſhip; and to intreat you ſteadily to perſevere in thoſe paths of integrity 
which you have hitherto purſued, both in reſpe& to our allies and to the 


Cæſar 


« << This letter (to ſpeak in Virtuoſo lan- 
te guage) is an unigue, and extremely valuable, 
« as being the only compoſition that has been 


<« tranſmitted to us from the hands of Cato. 


It confirms what Plurarch expreſsly aſſerts, 
«© that Cato's manners were by no means of a 
6 rough and- unpoliſhed caſt, as no refuſal 
could have beendrawnupin more decent and 
« civil terms. A judicious eye, however, can- 
not but diſcern, through this veil of polite. 
<« neſs, the nice touches of a delicate and con- 
« cealed raillery.” — Nevertheleſs, as Cicers 


hal a farther ſait to make to the Senate, in 


the demand of a triumph, he choſe to diſſemble 
his reſentment, and returned the following ci- 
vil anſwer to Cato. 


To Marcus Cato. 


10 5 From thy lips tis mine with joy to Ep. Fam. 
| ot. xv. 6. 
* He beſt can give it, aubo dgſerwes it moſt : Melm. N. 
10. 
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Midd. 31. 


Ad Att. 


vii. 2. 


Midd. 58. 


Ad Att. 
vi. 8. 


vid. ſupr. 


P- 406 & 
"Ot x IR 
Ad Att. 
vii. 2. 


The Roman Hitory. 


Book IX. 


Ceſar was not diſpleaſed, perhaps, to hear of Cato's ſtiffneſs, as it might 
naturally create a coldneſs between. him and Cicero: For, in a congratu- 
latory letter to Cicero upon the ſucceſs of his arms, and the ſupplication 


decreed in his honour, 
Cato. 


aggravated the rudeneſs and ingratitude of 
Cicero himſelf was highly diſguſted at it, eſpecially when Cato ſoon 


afterwards voted a ſupplication to his ſon- in law Bibulus. Cato, ſays Ci- 
cero, was ſhamefully malicious; he gave me what I did not aſk, a character 
* of integrity, juſtice, and clemency, but denied me what TI did. —Yet this ſame 
man voted a ſupplication of twenty days to Bibulus: Pardon me if I cannot 


bear this uſage. 


Cicero, in writing afterwards to Atticus on the ſame ſubject, ſays, 


“ Conſider what you would adviſe me with regard to a Triumph, to which 


any more than he did u 


« As Hector, I think, ſays to the venerable 
«© Priam in one of Newiss's plays. Honour- 
able indeed eee ee beſtowed 
4 by thoſe who have 7 
C- 
4 cordingly, Iefteem the encomiums you con- 
«« ferred upon me in the Senate together with 
«« your congratulatpry letter as a diſtinction of 
«« the higheſt and moſt illuſtrious kind. No- 
thing could be more agreeable to my wiſhes, 


t as nothing could be more glorious for my re- 


«« putation, than your having thus freely given 


i tofriendſhip whatever you could ſtrictiy give 
0 to truth. 


«© Catos, or could it produce many (as it is 
«« ſurprizing it canfurniſh evenone)of that ve- 
4 nerable character, my deſires would be am- 


4 ply ſatisfied: And I ſhould prefer your ſingle 


4% Approbation to all the laurels and all the 
„% triumphal cars in the univerſe. In my own 


judgment, indeed, and according to the re- 


«« fined eſtimate of true philoſophy, the com- 
«« pliments you paid me in the Senate, and 
% which have been tranſmitted to me by my 
friends, are undoubtedly the moſt ſignificant 
« diſtinction I can poſlibly receive. Iacquain- 
ted you, in my former letter, with the parti- 
e cular motives which induced me to be de- 
«, fixous (for I will not call it ambitious) of a 
« triumph: And if the reaſons I have aſſigned 


« will not, in your opinion, juſtify a warm pur- 


einſelves been the con- 
<< ftant object of univerſal approbation. 


« my friends invite me: For my part, if Bibulus, who, while there 
was a Parthian in Syria, never ſet a foot out of the gates of Antioch, 
pon a certain occaſion out of his own houſe *, 

had not ſolicited a triumph, I ſhould have been quiet; but now it is 
a ſhame to ſit ſtill.” Again, As to a Triumph, I had no thoughts 
of it before Bibuluss moſt impudent letters, by which he obtained 


te ſuit of that honour, they muſt prove, at leaſt, 
< that I ought not to refuſe it, if the Senate 
«« ſhould make me the offer. And I hope that 


_ « Aſſembly, in conſideration of my ſervices in, 


« this province, will not think me undeſer- 
c ying of a reward ſo uſually conferred. If I 
«« ſhould not be diſappointed in this hope, 
«© my only requeſt is, (what indeed you kindly 
“ promiſe) that, as you have paid me the ho- 
«© nour you thought moſt to my glory, you 
« would rejoice in my obtaining thoſe which 
« are moſt to my inclination. | And this diſ- 


<< poſition, you have already very ſincerely. 
ere Rome entirely compoſed of 


te thewn, not only by your letter, but by ha- 
« ving ſigned the decree that has paſſed in my 


* favour. For decrees of this kind, I know, 


« are uſually ſubſcribed by thoſe who are 
% moſt in the intereſt of the perſon to whoſe 
« honour they are voted. I will only add, 
« that I on to ſee you very ſoon ; And 
may I find the Republic in a happier fitua- 
10 an than what my fears preſage ! Fare- 
«© e 28 5 : ww” 

N. B. This is that Brbulus, of whoſe lot, 
when the contempt he met with abroad made 
him fout himſelf up in his own houſe,” Cicero 
once ſaid, or pretends to have ſaid, even in 
the preſence of Pompey, that he preferred it, 
unhappy as it might appear, to all the plendid 
Triumphs of the moſt viftorious General. Vide 
ſupra, p. 510. 


an 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. 


an honourable ſupplication. 
e written, I ſhould rejoice at it, and wiſh well to his ſuit; but for him 


* the Eupbrates, to have ſuch an honour decreed; and for me, whoſe 
„ army inſpired all their hopes and ſpirits into his, not to obtain the ſame, 
„ will be a diſgrace to us; I ſay to us, joining you to myſelf; Wherefore 
] am determined to puſh at all, and hope to obtain all.” | 


— 
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If he had really done all that he has V. R. 203 
Bef. Chr. 


- « who never ſtirred beyond the walls while there was an enemy on this ſide 40. Cont. 


The remaining part of Cicero's government was employed in the civil Midd. 33. 


affairs of the province, where his whole care was to eaſe the ſeveral cities cap 


and diſtricts, of that exceſſive load of debts, in which the avarice and 
rapaciouſneſs of former Governors had involved them. He laid it down 
for the fixt rule of his adminiſtration, not to ſuffer any money to be expended 
either upon himſelf or his officers : And when one of his Lieutenants, L. 
Tullius, in paſſing through the country, exadted only the forage and firing 
which was due by law, and that but once a-day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town and village through which they paſſed, he was much 
out of humour, and could not help complaining of it, as @ ftain upon his 
government, ſince none of his people beſides had taken even a fingle farthing. 
All the wealthier cities of the province uſed to pay to all their Proconſuls 
large contributions, for being exempted from furniſhing winter-quarters to the 
army: Cyprus alone had paid yearly, on this ſingle account, #wo hundred 
talents, or about forty thouſand pounds: But Cicero remitted this whole 
tax to them, which alone made a vaſt revenue; and applied all the cuſto- 
mary perquiſites of his office to the relief of the diſtreſſed province: Yet for 
all his ſervices and generoſity which amazed the poor people, he would 
accept no honours but what were merely verbal, prohibiting all expenſive 
monuments, as ſtatues, temples, brazen horſes, &c. which, by the flattery 
of Aſia, uſed to be erected of courſe to all Governors, though never fo 


corrupt and oppreſſive. While he was upon his viſitation of the Aſiatic 


 diftriffs, there happened to be a kind of famine in the country; yet, 


wherever he came, he not only provided for his family as his own expence, 


but prevailed with the merchants and dealers, who had any quantity 
of corn in their ſtorehouſes, to ſupply the people with it on eaſy terms; Ad Att. 
living himſelf all the while /plendidly and boſpitably, and keeping an open table, v. 15. 


Midd. 15. 


19. 


not only for all the Roman officers, but the gentry of the province. In the 


* Aﬀterthe contemptible account which Ci- 
cero gives of Bibulus's conduct in Syria, it 
muſt appear ſtrange to ſee him honoured with 
a ſupplication, and aſpiring even to a triumph: 


But this was not for any thing that he him- 
ſelf had done (for he had ſuffered * a defeat) 


bur for what, before the arrival of Bibulus, 
his Lieutenant Caſſius had performed agaiuſt, 
the Parthians; the ſucceſs of the Lieutenants 


being aſcribed always to the auſpices of the 
General, who reaped the reward and glory of 
it: And as the Parthians were the moſt dan- 


gerous enemies of the Republic, and the more 


rticularly dreaded at this time for their 
ate victory over Craſſus, ſo any advantage 
gained againſt them was ſure to be well re- 


ceived; at Rome, and repaid with all the ho- . 


nours that could reaſonably be demanded. 


following 
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Y.R. 703, following letter to Atticus he gives him a ſummary view of his manner of 


Ad Att. 
vi. 2. 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


governing. 


c 
40 
cc 


" 6c 


cc 


Lc 


“I ſee, ſays he, that you are much pleaſed with my moderation and 
abſtinence ; but you would be much more ſo, if you were with me; 
eſpecially at Laogicea, where I did wonders at the ſeſſions, which I have 
Juſt held, for the affairs of the dioceſes, from the thirteenth of February 


to the firſt of May. Many cities were wholly freed from all their debts ; 


man greatly eaſed; and all, by being allowed to govern themſelves 
by their own laws, have recovered new life. There are two ways, 
by which I have put them in a. capacity of freeing, or of eaſing 
themſelves at leaſt from their debts; the one is by ſuffering no expence 
at all ro be made on the account of my government. When I ſay 
none at all, I ſpeak not hyperbolically; there is not ſo much as a far- 
thing : It is incredible to think, what relief they have found from this 
ſingle article. The other is this; their own Gree Magiſtrates had 
ſtrangely abuſed and 88 them. I examined every one of them 
who had borne any office for ten years 2 They all plainly confeſſed; 

and, without the ignominy of a public conviction, made reſtitution 
of the money, which they had pillaged: So that the people, who had 
paid nothing to our farmers for the preſent luſtrum, have now paid the 
arrears of the laſt, even without murmuring. This has placed me in 

high favour with the publicans : A grateful ſet of men, you will fay; 
I nh really found them ſuch.— The reſt of my juriſdiction ſhall bo 
managed with the ſame addreſs, and create the ſame admiration of my 


6 clemency and eaſineſs?. There is no difficulty of acceſs to me, as there 


? Surely a corrupt and vicious taſte for glory 
was never more viſtble in any manthan itis in 
Cicero, when he effects to 0 * his provin- 
cial government of Cilicia; where he had done 
more good and deſerved more praiſe, than in 


any one ſcene of his life ; having, agreeably to 


his determined purpoſe, when he entered upon 


Cibb. p. 
178. 


Ep. Fam. 


11. 12. 2 
Melm. Iv. 
4+ 


that employment, ſo conducted himſelf as to 
leave the innocence and integrity of his admi- 


niftration for a pattern of government to all ſuc- 


ceeding Proconſuls. But, though he had there 
(as our late Laureate obſerves) : thrown into 


« actual practice thoſe various virtues, of 


„which, as a private man, he had hitherto on- 
ly recommended the precepts; yet ſo quiet, 
4 ſo confined an eminence, ſuch ſimplicity of 


« virtue, alas! had no charms for Cicero. 


6 jg 


« The thing itſelf was quite diſagreeable to his Vid, ſupr. 
T py uf And truly a temper more delicately p. 549. * 


« difficult to pleaſe we ſeldom meet with; 


e yet was not this diſtaſte more extraordinary 


* than the reaſons for it. — The whole affair 
* is too inconfiderable for a man of my ſtrength 
« and capacity, who am able to ſuſtain, as I 
% uſed to do, the weightier buſineſs of the Re- 
% public. ¶ Iſtum negotium non eft dignum viri- 
«© bus noftris, qui majora onera, in Republica, 
« ſuſtinere et poſſem et ſoleam.”) _ | 
This weightier buſineſs of the Republic, if 
we conſider the whole political conduct of 
Cicero, we muſt obſerve to be mere party- 
buſineſs; nothing more than employing his 
utmoſt gloquence to defend the Senate in its 
uſurpations upon the rights of the People, 


When juſt ſctting out from his province for Jraly, he writes thus to Carlius : ( Rome, my friend, Name alone, 
« is the object that merits your attention: And may you ever live within the ſplendor of that illuſtrious 
ic ſcene ! All foreign employments (and it was my ſentiment from my firſt entrance into the world) are below the 

r i 


« ambition of thoſe who 


7 


guſirthemſelves on that more conſpicuous 
« as Þ was ever well convinced of this truth, I had always acted accordingly,” 


And would to God, 
And 


Chap. viii. 


The Roman Hiiſtory. 


<« js to all other provincial Governors; no introduction by my Chamber- Y 


„ lain: I am always up before day, and walking in my hall, with my 


and gracious here; though not at all troubleſome to me, from my old 


% habit and diſcipline, &c. 2 


But Cicero's method of governing gave no ſmall umbrage, it ſeems, to Midd. 36. 


his predeceſſor Appius, who conſidered it as a reproach upon himſelf, and 
ſent ſeveral querulous letters to Cicero, becauſe he had reverſed ſome of 


375 


R. 703. 
Bef. Chr. 


& doors open, as I uſed to do when a candidate at Rome: This 1s great 42 Conl, 


his conſtitutions : © And no wonder, ſays Cicero, that be is diſpleaſed with Ad A. 
my manner; for what can be more unlike than his adminiſtration and mine? 
« Under him the province was drained by expences and exactions; under me, Vid. infras, 


« not a penny levied for public or private uſe : What ſhall T ſay of bis Præ- P. 55% 


credit, but of his diſgrace.” 


| Cicero's letters to Appius make one book of his familiar epiſtles, the Midd. 40, 


« fetts, Attendants, Lieutenants? Of their plunders, rapines, injuries? 

Whereas now, there is not a ſingle family governed with ſuch order, diſ- 
cipline, and modeſty, as my province. This ſome of Appius's friends 
interpret ridiculouſly, as if I was taking pains to exalt my own character, 
in order to be his; and doing all this, not for the ſake of my own 


greateſt part of which are of the expoſtulatory kind, on the ſubject of 


authority, ſo long 


their mutual jealouſies and complaints. 
friendſhip, an accident happened at Rome, which had like to have put 


In this ſlippery -ſtate of their 


an end to it. His daughter Tullia, after parting from her ſecond huſ- 


band Craffipes, as it is probably thought, by divorce, he being alive at 0 


and to defend every ſuper-egregious villain 
who profeſſed himſelf his admirer, or to be 


of the Ariſtocratical faction; becauſe, ſo 


long as the Senate ned with ſovereign 
icero, by the means of 
that ſame eloquence, had a conſiderable ſhare 
in the rnment. 

For, as to what the Laureate imagines, 
that Cicero's great object was to mend the 
« morals of Rome, an enterprize not within 


the reach of human policy, benevolence, or 


- «« wiſdom to effect, it does not appear that 


M Catiline 


Eicero had any ſuch chimerical project. III 
qualified muſt he have been for a Reformer of 
manners, who made it his buſineſs to ſkreen 
from puniſhment the moſt notorious violators 
of the laws, even corrupt Judges, that fold 
decrees. Vid. ſupra, 394 399. He em- 
ployed his eloquence to defend Antonius, of 
whoſe robberies he ſhared the profit: He de- 
fended Varinius and Gabinius, men whom he 
himſelf had branded for knaves; and, as we 
have ſeen, was ready to defend Catiline, 


e requeſted that 


favour. Vid. ſupra, p. 318. Even in the 


JSuppreſfon of Catiline's Conſpiracy, which he 


for ever boaſts of as the moſt glorious of all 
exploits, his manner of doing it was abſolutely 


Ad Att, 


Il, 1. 


illegal and inexcuſable, and of fo pernicious 


x tendency, that he ſeems richly to have de- 


| ſerved the baniſhment to which he was con- 


demned on that account. Vide ſupra, p. 368. 
the note ; and 379. 


= What pity it is that a man who knew ſo 


well what was right, and could occafionally - 


conform his conduct fo ſtrictly to it, ſhould 
appear, even by his own account of himſelf, 
to have had no better motive for ſo doing 
than mere vain- „and the defire of applauſe ; 
aad ſhould be £2: while a 33 
crite, a villain in his heart, and fo ſhameleſs 
as to make no ſcruple to own to his intimate 
friend, that he practiſed falſhood and hypo- 
ny without ſcruple, and as a neceſſary means 
to the living comfortable in the world. We 
ſhall meet with this confeſſion very ſoon, in 


one of his letters. 


this 


576 
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Ad Att. 
7 vi. 6. 


The Roman Hitory. Book IX. 
this time, and under Ciceros diſpleaſure, was married, in her father's 
abſence, to a third, P. Cornelius Dolabella : Several parties had been 


offered to her, and, among theſe, Tib. Claudius Nero, who afterwards 
married Livia, whom Auguſtus took away from him: Nero made bis 


propoſals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to the women, to whom 


he had left the management of that affair; but, before theſe overtures 
reached them, they had made up the match with Dolabella, being 
mightily taken with his complaiſant and obſequious addreſs. He was a 


nobleman of Patrician deſcent, and of great parts and politeneſs ; but of 


Ep. Fam. 


vili. 6. 


a violent, daring, ambitious temper, and, by a life of pleaſure and ex- 
pence, greatly diſtreſſed in his fortunes; which made Cicero very uneaſy 
when he came afterwards to know it. Dolabella, at the time of his mar- 
riage, for which he made way alſo by - the divorce of bis firſt wife, gave a 
proof of his enterprizing genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius . prac- 


tices againſt the ſtate in bis government of Cilicia, and of bribery and cor- 


Ib. iti. 12. 


ruption in his ſuit for the Conſulſbip. This put a great difficulty upon 


Cicero, and made it natural to ſuſpect that he privately favoured the im- 


peachment, where the accuſer was bis ſon-in-law : But, in clearing him- 


ſelf of it to Appius, though he diſſembled in diſclaiming any knowledge 


of that match, yet he was very ſincere in profeſſing himſelf an utter 


ſtranger to the impeachment, and was in truth, for his own ſake, greatly 
_ diſturbed at it. But as, from the circumſtance of his ſucceeding to Appius 


in his government, he was of all men the moſt capable of ſerving or hurt- 


ing him at the trial, ſo Pompey, who took great pains to ſcreen Appius, 
was extremely deſirous to engage Cicero on their ſide, and had thoughts 
of ſending one of his ſons to him for that purpoſe : But Cicero ſaved them 


that trouble, by declaring early and openly for Appius, and promiſing 


every thing from the province that could be of any ſervice to him: So that 


Appius, inſtead of declining a trial, contrived to bring it on as ſoon as he 
could; and with that view, having dropt his pretenſions to a Triumph, 


entered the City, and offered himſelf to his Judges, before his accuſer 


was prepared for him: He was acquitted, without any difficulty, of both 


the indictments. | 


The following letters not only lay before the baſe hypocritical conduet 


of Cicero, with regard to Appius and Dolabella, but contain ſeveral impor- 
tant particulars of what at this time was doing at Rome in relation to Pompey 
and Czſar, and the approaching breach between them. | © 


Marcus Celius to Cicero. 


Fou have been informed, I doubt not, that Dolabella has exhibited 
articles of impeachment — Appius : And this proſecution ſeems to be 


« more agreeable to the world in general than I imagined. . Appius however 
has aCted with great prudence upon the occaſion : For, as ſoon as his ad- 
Ts i EI 1 Ln e vyerſary 


Chap. viii. The Roman Hiftory. © BUM 


« verſary had lodged his information, he withdrew his petition for a T. R. 703- 
Triumph, and immediately entered the City. By this means he filenced _—_— 
<« the reports to his diſadvantage; as he appeared more willing to take his 402 Conf. 
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<« trial than his proſecutor expected. Appius relies greatly, in this con- 
“ juncture, upon your aſſiſtance: And, I am perſuaded, youarenotdilinclined 
<« to ſerve him. You have it now in your power to do ſo, as far as you 
<« ſhall think proper: Though I muſt add, you would be more at liberty 
<« to limit your good offices toward him, if you and he had never been 
&« ill together. But, as the caſe now ſtands, were you to meaſure out 
<« your ſervices by the right he has to demand them, it might be ſuſpected 
ce that you were not ſincere in your reconcilement : Whereas you can 
&« hazard no cenſure by obliging him, as you will ſhew that you are not 
<« to be diſcouraged from acting a generous part, even where friendſbip 
« might incline you to the contrary. This reminds me of acquainting 
« you, that Dolabella's wife obtained a divorce juſt upon the commence- 
« ment of this proſecution. I remember the commiſſion * you left with me, 
« when you ſet out for the province: As, I dare ſay, you have not forgotten 
« what J afterwards wrote to you concerning that affair. TI have not time 
<« to enlarge upon it at preſent : Only let me adviſe you, how much ſoever you 
« may reliſb the ſcheme, to wait the event of this trial, before you diſcover 
« your ſentiments. If, indeed, your inclinations ſhould be known, it will raiſe 
« a very invidious clamour againſt you: And ſhould you give Dolabella 
« the leaſt intimation of them, they will certainly become more public than 
« will be convenient either for your intereſt or your honour. He would 
« undoubtedly be unable to conceal a circumſtance fo advantageous to his 
<« preſent views, and which would give ſo much credit to the proſecution 
cc in which he is engaged: And, I am perſuaded, he would ſcarce refrain 
« from making it the ſubject of his converſation, notwithſtanding he was 
« ſure the diſcovery would prove to his prejudice. „ 

« Pompey, I am told, intereſts himſelf extremely in behalf of Appius; 
« inſomuch that it is generally imagined he has a deſign of ſending one 
« of his ſons to ſolicit you in his favour. Mean while we are in the 
« humour here of acquitting all criminals : Nothing, in truth, fo baſe and ſo 
« villainous can be a oe that is not ſure of eſcaping puniſhment. 
4 You will perceive how wondroufly active our Conſuls are in their office, 
when I tell you that they have not yet been able to procure a ſingle 
« decree of the Senate, except one for appointing the Zatian feſtivals. 
« Even our friend Curio bas not hitherto afted with any ſpirit in his 
« Tribunate : As indeed it is impoſſible to deſcribe the 8 indolence that 
« has ſeized us. If it were not for my conteſt with the vinters, and the 


Lad 


It ſeems very evident from this paſſage, that lius, in caſe this event ſhould happen, to take 
there was ſome praſpect of @ divorce between ſome meaſures for procuring a match between 
Dolabella and his wife 5 ger Cicero % Dolabella and his daughter Tullia, Melm. 
Rome; and that Cicero had commiſſioned Cœ Vol. I. p. 438. N | 
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1. W 7 a * terrible a] [wat 


concerning the reſolutions that may be t 


to the provinces. I am extremely impatient indeed to return to my 
friends at Rome: Among which number you are principally in my 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
ſurveyors of the public acqueducts, all Rome would appear in a profound 
lethargy. - In ſhort, I know not to what degree the Parthians may have 


animated you But as for us, in this part of the world, we are faſt aſleep. 


But how much ſoever we may want to be awakened, I hope it will not 
be by the Parthians. It is reported, nevertheleſs, though I know not on 
what foundation, that they have gained ſome ſlight advantage over the 
troops of Bibulus near mount Amanus. | 


Since I wrote the above, I muſt recall what I ſaid concerning Curio: 


The cold fit is at length expelled by the warmth of thoſe cenſures to 


which. the levity of his conduct has expoſed him. For, not. being able 
to carry his point with reſpect to the intercalation | for which he had ap- 
plied himſelf to the Pontifical college, in order to lengthen out the period 


© of his Tribunician miniſtry] he has deſerted the intereſt of the Senate, 


and harangued the People in favour of Cæſar. He threatens likewiſe 


to propoſe a Viarian Law, ſomewhat of the ſame tendency with the 
Agrarian, which was formerly attempted. by Rullus: As alſo another, 


empowering the Ædiles to diſtribute corn among the People. 
If you ſhould determine (as I think you ought) to employ your good 


| ES in. behalf of Appius, I beg you would take that opportunity 


of recommending. me to his favour. Let me prevail with you likewiſe 
not to declare yourſelf with reſpeft to Dolabella; as your leaving that 


Point at large will be of ſingular importance, not only to the affair I hint 


at, but alſo in Fare: to the opinion the world will entertain of your juſtice 
and. honour. 


« Will it not be a high reflection upon you, if 1 ſhould not. be mbed 


with ee Gregan peroneal Farewell. 


e Of WOW To Marcus. clue. 


5 Would you imagine I ſhould ever be at a ok for words ? 1 do not 
mean of that choſen and elegant kind which are the privilege of you 
celebrated Oratars,, but thoſe, of ordinary and common uſe. Yet, 


believe me, I am utterly - incapable of e r 8 ſolicitude I feel 
en in the Senate in regard 


thoughts. I will confeſs likewiſe, that 7 am guite ſatiated with my 


« government. For, in the firſt place, I have more reaſon to apprehend 
that ſome reverſe of fartune may deprive me of the glory I have bere acquired, 


than to exper? I ſhould be able to raiſe it higben: And, in the next place, 


cannot but look upon the whole buſineſs of this ſcene as much inferior to 
"my ſtrength; which is both. able and accuſtomed to ſupport a far more 


important weight. | I will acknowledge too, that I am uneaſy in the ex- 
ih the 7 FO] which is like to be 
& kindled 
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 kindled in this part of the world; and which I may probably eſcape, ,I Ae 
e ſhould obtain my diſmiſſion at the tated time. 7 
« do not forget the panthers you deſired; and have given my orders 402 Con. 
<* to the perſons uſually employed in hunting them: But theſe animals are 
* exceedingly ſcarce with us. They take it ſo unkind, you muſt know, 
that they ſhould be the only creatures in my province for whom any 
* ſnares are laid, that they have withdrawn themſelves from my govern- | 
“ ment, and are gone into Caria. Be well aſſured the honour of your 
« Xdileſhip is much my care: And this day particularly reminds me of it, 
* as it is the feſtival of the Megalenſian games,” [which were under the 
conduct of the Curule Aidiles, of whom Coelius was now one, The feſtival 
began on the fourth of April, and continued fix days. | 
J hope you will ſend me a minute detail of our public affairs; as I 


%“ have an entire dependance on the accounts which are tranſmitted to me 
by your hand. Farewell.” | 
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To Marcus Cœlius Curule Adile. 


«© Your very agreeable letters viſit me but ſeldom : Perhaps by ſome Ep. Fam. 
accident or other they loſe their way. How full was the laſt * which came Namn. 610 
« to my hands of the moſt prudent and obliging advice ! I had determined in- v. xs. + * 
ce deed to att in the manner you recommend: But it gives an additional ſtrength * n 

a « to one's reſolution, to find them agreeable to the ſentiments of ſo © 37” 
ce faithful and ſo judicious a friend. I have often aſſured you of my extreme 
« affection for Appius: And I had reaſon to believe, after our mutual 
« reconcilement, that he entertained the fame favourable diſpoſition to- 
“ wards me. For he diſtinguiſhed me, in his Conſulate, with great marks 
% of honour and amity.— I appeal to you, that I was not wanting, on 
« my part, in a ſuitable return And, indeed, he ſtood ſo much the higher 
« in my eſteem, as I was ſenſible of the affection he had conceived for you. 
Add to this, that J am, as you well know, wholly devoted to Pompey, 
« and tenderly attached alſo to Brutus, Can I then want a reaſon of 
« uniting myſelf with Appius, thus ſupported, as he is, by the moſt 
„ powerful friends and alliances, and flouriſhing in every other advantage 
« that can be derived from affluent poſſeſſions, in conjunction with great 
<« abilities ?— Believe me, I have never ſaid or done the leaſt thing, 
« throughout the whole courſe of my government, with a view of pre- 
« judicing his reputation. And now, that my friend Dolabella has 
« ſo raſhly attacked him, I am exerting all my good offices to diſſipate 
the riſing ſtorm with which he is threatened. - You mentioned ſome- 
ce thing of a lethargic inactivity that had ſeized the Republic. I rejoiced, g : 
te no doubt, to hear that you were in a ſtate of ſuch profound tranquillity, | 9 
« as well as that our ſpirited friend * was ſo much infected with this gene- . Curio. 9 
ral indolence, as not to be in a humour of diſturbing it. But the laſt | 
| 44 | para- 
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©» 


. 4 paragraph of your letter, which was written, I obſerved, with your own 


49. 
402 Conſ. 


Ep. Fam. 
Mi. 10. 
Melm. 


6 


hand, changed the ſcene, and ſomewhat indeed diſcompoſed me. Is Cu- 
rio really then become a convert to Cæſar? But, extraordinary as this 
event may appear to others, believe me, it is agreeable to what 1 al- 
ways ſuſpected. Good Gods f how do I long to laugh with you at the 
ridiculous farce which is acting in your part of the world 

„ I have finiſhed my juridical circuit; and not only ſettled the finances 
of the ſeveral cities upon a more advantageous baſis, but ſecured to the 
farmers of the revenues the arrears due to their former agreements, 
without the leaſt complaint from any of the parties concerned. In ſhort, 
I have given entire ſatisfaction to all orders and degrees of men in this 
province. I propoſe, therefore, to ſet out for Cilicia on the ſeventh of 
« May. From whence, after having juſt looked upon the troops in their 
<«« ſummer cantonment, and ſettled ſome affairs relating to the army, I in- 
« tend, agreeably to the decree of the Senate for that purpoſe, to ſet for- 
4 ward to Rome. I am extremely impatient, indeed, to return to my friends; 


& but particularly to you, whom I much with to ſee in the adminiſtration 
* of your Ædileſhip.— Farewell.” 


© 
cc 


4 


To Appius Pulcber. 


© Wk I firſt received an account of the ill- judged proſecution which 
“ had been commenced againſt you, it gave me great concern; as nothing 
<« could poſſibly have cnc Hh that 1 leſs expected. But, as ſoon 31 
4 had recovered from my ſurpriſe, I was well ſatisfied that you will eaſily 
« diſappoint the malice of your enemies; as I have the higheſt confi- 


s dence in your own judicious conduct for that purpoſe ; as well as a ve 


« great one in that of your friends. I fee many reaſons, indeed, to de. 
lieve, that the envy of your adverſaries will only brighten that cbaratter 
« they meant to fully. Though I cannot but regret, that they ſhould have 
thus ſnatched from you an honour you ſo juſtly merit, and of which 


& you had ſo well-grounded an affurance; the . honour I mean of a Tr:- 


Vid. ſupr. 
P. 575+ 


intereeſſor, with all the aſſiduity of a relation, with all the inffuence 


4 umph. However, you will fhew your judgment, if you ſhould confider this 
«© pompous diſtinction in the light it has ever appeared to my own view; 
* and at the ſame time enjoy a triumph of the completeſt kind, in the confu- 
„ fion and diſappointment of your enemies: As I am well convinced, that the 
« vigorous and prudent exertion of your power and influence will give 
them full reaſon to repent of their violent proceedings. As for myſelf, 


be well aſſured (and I call every God to witneſs the ſincerity of what I pro- 


% miſe) that 1 will exert my utmoſt interefs in ſupport, I will not ſay of your 


 < perſon, «which I hope, is in no danger, but of your dignities and honour. 


« To this end, I ſhall employ my beſt good offices for you in this province, 
« where you once prefided; and employ them with all the warmth of an 


= of 


Chap. viii. De Roman Hiſtory. 
« of a man, who, I truſt, is dear to thoſe cities, and with all the authority 
&« of one who is inveſted with the ſupreme command. In a word, I hope 
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<« you will both aſk and expect of me every ſervice in my power: And, 402 Conf. 


e believe me, I ſhall give you greater proofs of my affection than you 
C are diſpoſed, perhaps to imagine. Notwithſtanding, therefore, the letter 
I received from you by the hands of Quintus Servilius was extremely 
&« ſhort, yet I could not but think it much too long: For it was doing an 
% injury to the ſentiments of my heart, to ſuppoſe you had any occaſion to ſo- 
elicit my aſſiſtance, I am ſorry you ſhould have an opportunity of ex- 
„ periencing, by an incident fo little agreeable to you, the rank you bear 
„ in my affettion, the eſteem which J entertain for Pompey, whom 1 juſtly 
„ value above all men, and the meaſure of my unfeigned regard for Brutus: 
% Circumſtances, I ſhould hope, of which our daily entercouſe had ren- 
* dered you ſufficiently ſenſible. However, ſince it has ſo happened, 7 
* ſhould think I afied a moſt unworthy, not to ſay a criminal part, if I were 
& to omit any article wherein my ſervices can avail you. 

% Pontinius remembers the ſingular inſtances of friendſhip he has re- 
ce ceived from you, and of which I myſelf was a witneſs *, with all the 
<« gratitude and affection to which you have ſo undoubted a right. The 
c urgency of his affairs had obliged him, though with great reluctance, to 
ce leave me. Nevertheleſs, having been informed, juſt as he was going to 
«< embark at Epbeſus, that his preſence in this province might be of ad- 
« vantage to your cauſe, he immediately returned back to Laodicea. Iam 
* perſuaded you will meet with numberleſs ſuch inſtances of zeal upon 
c this occaſion : Can I doubt then that this troubleſome affair will prove, 
in the concluſion, greatly to your credit? 

If you ſhould be able to bring on an election of Cxxsoks, and ſhould 
&« exerciſe that office in the manner you certainly ought, and for which you are 
ce ſo perfectly well qualified, you can never want that authority in the 
« Republic which will afford at once a protection both to yourſelf and 
« your friends. Let me intreat, therefore, your moſt ſtrenuous endeavours 
« fo prevent my adminiſtration from being prolonged : That, after having 
« filled up the meaſure of my affectionate ſervices to you here, I may have 
ce the ſatisfaction alſo of preſentingthem to you at Rome. | 

<« I read with pleaſure, though by no means with ſurprize, the account 
« yo gave me of that general zeal which all orders and degrees of men 
« have ſhewn in your cauſe: A circumſtance of which I had likewiſe been 
« informed by my other friends. It affords me great ſatisfaction to find, 


d Pontinius met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſi- © V. B. Cicero, while he wrote this, thought 
tion to his claim of a triumph for quelling no man leſs qualified for the office than 
the Allobroges, and particularly from Cato, Appius; whoſe projects of reformation are a 
that it was four years before his petition was ſubject of ridicule to him and his correſpon- 
granted. Appius was then Conſul, and fa- dent Cœlius. Ep. Fam. viii. 14. 


voured him. Vid. ſupra, p 576. | 
2 "a that 


* Vid. ſup, 
P. 576. 
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that a man, with whom I have the honour and pleaſure to be ſo intimately 
united, is thus diſtinguiſhed with hat univerſal approbation he ſo juſtly 
deſerves. But I rejoice in this upon another conſideration likewiſe ; 
and as it is a proof that there ſtill remains a general diſpoſition in Rome 
to ſupport the cauſe of illuſtrious* merit : A diſpoſition, which I have 
myſelt alſo experienced, upon every occaſion, as the honourable recom- 
pence of my pains and vigils in the public ſervice. But I am aſto- 
niſhed that Dolabella, a young man whom I formerly reſcued with 
the utmoſt difficulty from the conſequences of two capital impeach- 
ments, ſhould ſo ungratefully forget the patron to whom he owes all 
that he enjoys, as to be the author of this ill- conſidered proſecution 
of my friend. And what aggravates the folly of his conduct is, that 
he ſhould thus adventure to attack a man, who is diſtinguiſhed with the 
higheſt honours, and ſupported by the moſt powerful friendſhips ; at 
the ſame time that he himſelf (to ſpeak of him in the ſofteſt terms) is 
greatly deficient in both theſe reſpects. I had received an account from 
our friend Cælius, before your letter reached my hand, of the idle and 
ridiculous report he bas propagated, and on which you ſo largely expatiate. 
There is ſo little ground, however, for what be aſſerts, that be aſſured I 
would much ſooner break off all former friendſhip with a man who had thus 


Melm. | 


Ad Att. 
Xi. 6. 


Vid. ſupr. 
P. 577. 


44 he aſſures Atticus, he ſo little expected 


any new connexious 


4. The illaſtrious merit of Appius we have 
ſeen above. Vid. ſupra, 575. 

e Nothing could be more diſtant from Ci- 
&« cero's heart than what he here pretends. For 
vc there is the ſtrongeſt evidence to believe 
« that it was his fixed intention, at this very 
4c time, to enter into an alliance with Dola- 
« Bella And, in fact, Tullia was married to 
« him ſoon after the date of this letter. Cicero 
« affirms, I muſt acknowledge, in an epiſtle 
« to Atticus, that this tranſaction was entirely 
«« without his knowledge: But he ſeems to 
«<< have dealt as inſincerely upon this occaſion 
c xith his boſom friend, as he too frequently 
« did with all the world beſide. Accordingly 


4% news of his daughter's match, that he was 
4c actually in treaty for the diſpoſal of her to 
another perſon. But, if the /atter part of 
«« this aſſertion were true, it aggravates his diſ- 
« fimulation : For the former moſt evidently 
Was falſe For, not to mention the great 
probability there is that he l a commiſfion 
<< avith Cœlius, when he ſet out for the province, 
c. relating to the marriage in queſtion, it appears 
44 that he had reœived more than one letter 


the 


declared himſelf your enemy, than be prevailed upon to engage with him in 


« You 


« from him upon this ſubje&, before he wrote 

ce the laſt mentioned to Atticus; and conſe- 
«« quently that he could not have been ſo much 
<< a ſtranger to the affair as he choſe to repre- 
4 ſent himſelf. For Ciceros anſwer to the 
* letter of Cœlius, concerning this treaty with 
&« Dolabella, is extant, and it cannot be dated 
later than the beginning of May in the pre- 
«« ſent year; becauſe he mentions the /evenrh 
« of that month as a future day, on which 
<< he propoſed to return from another part of 
« his province into Cilicia. But the letter 
% to Atticus muſt have been written in the 
latter end f the ſame year, becauſe he takes 
notice in it of the death of Hortenſius. 
% Now he. was not informed of that event 
<< till he came to Rhodes, in his v ge from, 
c Cilicia; as he himſelf tells us in the intro- 
«© duction of his oratorical treatiſe, inſcribed 


to Brutus. If Cicero then was capable of 


<<. thus diſguiſing the truth concerning Dola- 
40 Bella, to the neareſt and moſt valuable of 
« his friends; it is no wonder he ſhould not 
5 ſcruple to act a ſill more counterfeit part 


in all that he ſays of him to Appius. 


60 And 
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« You have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt of my zeal to ſerve you; of fle 
« which I have given many conſpicuous teſtimonies in this province, as 49. 


N ; 49. 
c well as at Rome: Your letter nevertheleſs intimates ſome ſort of ſuſpi- 402 Conſ. 


„ cion of the contrary. = on 

<« If ever you experienced the probity of my heart, or obſerved a diſpoſition 
« in me worthy of thoſe ſublime contemplations to which I have devoted myſelf 
« from my earlieſt youth; if ever you diſcovered, by my conduct in the 
* moſt important tranſactions, that I was neither void of ſpirit nor deſti- 
ce tute of abilities, you ought to have believed me incapable of acting 
„ a low and little part towards my friends, much more a bale and a 
« treacherous one . DTS: 

« But abſtracted from theſe numerous and powerful motives, there is 
& oxe, which, of itſelf, might be ſufficient to evince the diſpoſition in which 
I ſtand towards you. For, tell me, did ever any man entertain, or 


Vid. infra 


P- 584. 


« And this diſſimulation he very freely ac- 
c knowledges ta Cœlius, who indeed was in 


& the whole ſecret of the affair; as it was by 


c his intervention that it ſeems to have been 
« principally conducted. Accordingly Cicero, 
<« taking notice to Cælius of the letter now 
6 before us, which he tells him was written 
& in conſequence of the information he had 
t received from him, expreſſes himſelf in the 


« following remarkable words: What would 


« you have ſaid, had you ſeen the letter I 
« wrote to Appius after my receiving yours 
ce upon that uubzect * Quid fi meam (ſc. epi ſto- 
« Jam) legas guam ego tum ex tuis literis miſt ad 
« Appium? /ed quid agas ? fic wivitur © 


& Which, in plain Engli/5, amounts to this, 
„That, if a man wi 


live in the world, he 
ce muſt ſubmit to the loweſt and moſt contemptible 
« hypocriſy *. And it muſt be owned that 
& C;cero, in the preſent inſtance, as well as in 
& moſt others, acted up to the full extent of 
« his maxim.” Ad Att. vi. 6. Ep. Fam. 


viii. 6. De Clar. Orator. i. Ep. Fam. ii. 


is 26 

> The letter to Cælius, in which we find this 
— maxim, contains che following 
P 


. Dolabella enjoys the 
«« eſteem and friendſhip. I was at no loſs to 
gueſs the circumſtance to which you alluded 
« when you mentioned your hopes, that the 


* How admirably, well does this maxim accord with thoſe words in the above Letter Te 
a diſpoſition in me worthy of theſe ſublime comtemplations to which Thave devoted myſelf from my 


ge. 
“ It is with great pleaſure I find-that 


ppineſs of your indeed 


& prudence of my daughter Tullia would temper 


fis conduct.” M. Bayle obſerves, that Cœ- Article 
lius's letter to Cicero, concerning Dolabella Tullic., 


(whom Cælius knew to be a rake and a ſpend- 
thrift) is exactly in the ſtile of compliment 
that would now be uſed in thę like caſe. 
On excuſeroit le paſſe ſur la j Nneſſe; et fi 
on n'oſdit pas aſſurer que toutes les im- 


6“ perfections de cet age fuſſent corrigẽe, on 


« diroit que le mariage avec une perlonne ſi 
„ accomplie, avec la fille d'un ſi excellent pere, 
t acheveroit la gueriſon.“ The letter runs 
thus: | 


Marcus Celius to Cicero. 


« I congratulate you on your alliance with Ep. Fam. 
« fo worthy a man as Dolabella : For ſuch I vii. 


S ſincerely think him. His former conduct, 


M elm.. 


<« it. is true, has not been altogether for his 


«© own advantage. But time has now worn 
out thoſe little indiſcretions of his youth.: 
« Atleaft, if any of them ſhould ſtill remain, 
< the authority and advantage of your ad- 
* vice and friendſhip, together with the 
good ſenſe of Tullia, will ſoon, I am con- 
« fident, reclaim him. He is by no means, 

obſtinate : And it is not from any 
<<. incapacity of diſcerning better, whenever 


in one word, I infinitely love him.“ 


. 


probity of my beart, 


* he deviates from the right path. To ſay all 


584 
V. R. 703. 
Bef. Chr. 


402 Conſ. 


— —— 


Country, my family, my dignities, and even my very ſelf f ?— 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
« had ever any man reaſon to entertain, ſo high an eſteem for another, 
c as that which you know I am filled with for the illuſtrious father-in-law 


of your daughter? If perſonal obligations indeed can give him a title 
<« to theſe ſentiments; do I not owe to Pompey the enjo ment of my 


— 
* 


Upon the whole, as you are united, not only by alliance, but 
ce by affection to my illuſtricus friend; what are the ſentiments, do you 
« jmagine, that I ought to bear towards you? The truth of it is, were 


I your profeſſed enemy, as I am moſt ſincerely the reverſe, yet, after the 


ce letter which I lately received from Pompey, T ſhould think myſelf obliged to 
 & ſacrifice my reſentment to his requeſt, and be wholly governed by the inclinations 


Ep. Fam. 
iii. 11. 
Melm. 
ili. 11. 


Ved. ſupr. 
Þ- 375 


Vid. fupr. 
P- 533. 


4 a man to whom I am thus greatly indebted. 
<< hear that you are choſen Cznsor, &c. 


I expect every day to 
Farewell.” 


In a ſubſequent letter to Appius he writes thus — 


„ WrirsT I lay encamped on the banks of the Pyramus [a river in 
4 Cilicia] I received two letters from you, and both at the ſame time.— 
e One of them was dated on the fifth of April; but the other, which 

ſeemed to have been written later, was without any date. I will anſwer 
the former therefore in the firſt place, wherein you give me an-account 
of your having been acquitted of the impeachment exbibited againſt you for 
male-adminiſtration in this province. I bad before been appriſed of many 
circumſtances of this event by various letters and expreſſes, as well as by 
general report. But, notwithſtanding your letter was in ſome 
« meaſure anticipated, yet it heightened my ſatisfafiion to receive the ſame 


e good news from your own band. My information was by this means 


« not only more full than what I had learnt from common fame, but it 
« brought you nearer 10 my imagination, and rendered you in ſome ſort pre- 
« ſent to thoſe ſentiments of joy which aroſe upon this occaſion in my beart. 
« Accordingly, I embraced you in my thoughts, and kiſſed the letter that gave 


< me ſo much reaſon to rejoice upon my own account as well as upon yours. 
I ſay, upon my own account, becauſe I look upon thoſe honours, which are 
thus paid by the general voice of my Country to vin ru, induſtry, and 


„ genius, as paid to myſelf, being too much diſpoſed, perhaps, to ima- 
9 —— that theſe are — . to which own character is no ſtranger. 
« But, though I am by no means ſurpriſed that this trial ſhould have 
ended ſo much to your credit, yet I cannot forbear being aſtoniſhed at 


that mean and unworthy ſpirit which carried your enemies to engage in 


4 this proſecution.” [Hinting at Dolabella, whoſe friendſhip and alliance 


Cicero 
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Chap. viii. The Roman Hiſtory. | 585 


Cicero was at this time courting.] ——< Farewell: And if you are (as I 

<« ſincerely hope) in the poſſeſſion. of the Cen/orial office, reflect often on 

ce the virtues of your illuſtrious anceſtor *.. ena * App. 
In a little time after Appius's trial he was choſen Cxxsok, together Claud. 

with Piſo, Czſar's father-in-law, the laſt men who bore that office during Dio. p. 
the Ariſtocracy, or rather the Anarchy of Rome. Clodius's Law, men- 147. 
tioned above, which had greatly reſtrained the power of theſe Magiſtrates, Vu. fare. 
was repealed the laſt year by Scipio the Conſul (Pompey's father-in-law, ) Midd. p. 
and their ancient authority reſtored to them, which was now exerciſed 42: 

with great rigour by Appius: Who, though really a Libertine, and re- l. 5 
markable for indulging himſelf in all the luxury of life, yet, by an affec- 
tation of ſeverity, hoped to retrieve his character, and paſs for an admirer 
of that ancient diſcipline, for which many of his anceſtors had been ce- 
lebrated. But this vain and unſeaſonable attempt of reformation ſerved 
only to alienate people from Pompey's cauſe, with whom Appius was ſtrictly Dio, p. 
allied: Whilſt his Collegue Piſo, who foreſaw that effect, choſe to fit 156. 
ſtill, and ſuffer him to d/igrace the Knights and Senators at pleaſure, 


191. > 
which he did with great freedom, and, among others, turned Salluſt the 1 ts 
Hiſtorian out of the Senate, and was hardly reſtrained from putting the | FLO 
ſame affront upon Curio. This added ſtrength to Cæſar; of whom both # 115 
the SENATE and Pompey were at this time become extremely jealous: 1 
The SxxaArE, becauſe of Cæſar's amazing victories, which made him ido- 1 bt 
lized more than ever by the PzorlE: Pompey, becauſe Ceſar, as in all iſ 
other accompliſhments, ſo even in military virtue, appeared now to be his 1 


ſuperior beyond compare. 
C H AP, IX. 


2444 


= 
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The war of CASAR in Gaul, commenced in the year 69 5, and continued to F 51 
the year 703 | | 1 

AUL (without including the Roman province) was, at the time of c. I. Cz. *s it 
Cæſar's going thither, divided into three principal parts, Aquitain, & Bel JM 


Celtic Gaul and Belgic Gaul. | lib. i. | 1 
Aquitain, the ſmalleſt of the three, was bounded on the North by the Aquitania. Fit 
river Garrone, on the South by the Pyrenees, on the Weſt by the Ocean, E 
and on the Eaſt by the Roman province / ® Contain- Wag 
The largeſt of the three, named Celtic Gaul, becauſe inhabited by a 1 1 
people who called themſelves Celtæ, though by the Romans they were ebe | 15 it 
called s Galli [Gauls,] had for its boundaries the Occean on the Weſt, Languedoc = 
the Rhine on the Eaſt, the Garrone on the South, and the Seine and the ns | 
Marne on the North. | * Sa SE 
8 Ce/ar very rarely, if ever, gives of C tani 
8515 3 Sag 5 ö | ever, gi the name N 82875 to the people of Aguitania or of 
Vol. III. | 4 F The 


- 


gs + | The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
GalliaBel- The two laſt named rivers made the Southern boundary of Belgic Gaul. 
| 2 its other ſides it was encompaſſed by the Britiſh channel and the Lower 
ne. | | 
Each of theſe nations had its diſtin& language, cuſtoms, and laws. Of 
the three, the Belge (or Belgic nation) were the moſt warlike, becauſe 
ſituated the moſt remote from the refinements and luxury of the Roman 
province, and becauſe continually engaged in war with their neighbours, 
the Germans, on the other fide the Rhine. 5 „ 
' Thepeople For the ſame reaſon the Helvetii were diſtinguiſhed above the reſt of the 
: of switzer- Celtæ for their bravery, being almoſt conſtantly, either as aggreſſors, or 
and. zs acking on the defenſive, at war with the Germans. 
In the Conſulſhip of M. Meſſala and M. Piſo [V. of R. 692.] Orgetorix, 
the moſt opulent and moſt illuſtrious of the Helvetian nobles, formed a 
ſingular project of ambition. Having firſt gained to his purpoſe the prin- 
Th “ men of the ſtate, he exhorted the people to remove all together in 
| a body out of their own country; repreſenting to them, that, as they ſur- 
paſſed all the other Celtæ in bravery, they would find it eaſy to acquire. 
the ſovereignty over the whole country of Celtic Gaul. To this propoſal 
the Helvetii liſtened the more readily, not only becauſe they have them- 
ſelves confined within limits too narrow for their number (their territory 
being only 140 miles in length, and 80 in breadth) but becauſe, being 
bounded on one fide by the Rhine, a broad and deep river; on another by 
* Mount Mount Fura*, a high ridge of hills that runs between them and the. Se- 
St. Claude. quani ; and on the ſide of the Roman province by the lake Leman and 


Tuna the river Rhone, they could not eaſily make hoſtile incurſions on their 


* 


Franche- neighbours, which reſtraint was a great grievance, a ground of much diſ- 
* Lake of Content to a numerous people that took delight in war. = | 
Geneva. Moved by theſe conſiderations, and by the authority and perſuaſions 

of Orgetorix, they preſently reſolved to ſet about the providing of all. 
neceſſaries for the projected migration. They imagined two years would 
be ſufficient for theſe preparations, and they obliged themſelves by a law 
to begin their march on the third. The whole management of this deſign 
| was commited to Orgetorix, who undertook an embaſly to- two of. the 
The people neighbouring ſtates, the Sequani and Ædui, in order to eſtabliſh peace and 
ef Autun. amity with them. As his aim was to make himſelf King of his own nation, 
he took this opportunity to perſuade Caſticus, whoſe father had for many 
years reigned over the Sequani, and been ſtiled Friend by the Senate and 
People of Rome, to poſſeſs himſelf of the ſame regal authority which his. 
father had held. He likewiſe perſuaded Dumnorix the Aduan (brother 
of Divitiacus, at that time the leading man in the ſtate, and greatly 
beloved of the people) to aſpire to Royalty, and he gave him his daughter 
in marriage. . 25 | - 5 

Iheſe three entered into ſtrict engagements to aſſiſt and ſupport one an- 

other in their reſpective ſchemes; and they entertained the flattering hope, 


b : that, 


* 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiſtory. 


that, having once brought thoſe to effect, they ſhould afterwards, with 


their united forces, eaſily get poſſeſſion of all Celtic Gaul. ; 

It happened, that the ambitious deſign of Orgetorix, to raiſe him- 
ſelf to empire at home, became known to his countrymen : Upon which 
diſcovery his perſon was ſeized, and a capital proceſs commenced againſt 
him. Had he been found guilty, the law condemned him to be | ns 
alive: But, on the day appointed for his trial, his relations, ſervants, 
clients, and debtors, aſſembling in a body to the number of ten thouſand, 
reſcued him out of the hands of juſtice. The people, provoked at this 
contempt of the laws, reſolved to ſupport the authority of them ; and the 
Magiſtrates had collected a conſiderable force for that purpoſe, when 
Orgetorix died ſuddenly : It was given out he periſhed by his own 
hand. 

The Helvetii, notwithſtanding the death of the projector, continued 
to purſue the project of migration with the ſame diligence as before: 
When they had furniſhed themſelves with proviſions for three months, 
and completed their other preparations, they burnt all their towns, twelve 
in number; their boroughs and villages, amounting to four hundred; 
and what corn they could not carry off; that, having thus baniſhed all 
thoughts of returning to their own country, they might proceed in their 
enterprize with the more determined courage. Before their departure, 
they ſtrengthened themſelves by allies and companions (who after their 
example, and at their perſuaſion, burnt and deſtroyed their reſpective 
dwellings) the Rauraci, Tulingi, Latobrigi, and a ſwarm of Bois from 
| Norica®. . : | 

There were only two ways by which they could march out of their own 
country: One through the territories of the Seguani, between mount Jura 
and the Rhone, narrow and difficult, inſomuch that in ſome places a ſingle 
file of waggons could hardly paſs. The impending mountain was beſides 
very high and ſteep, ſo that a handful of men would be ſufficient to ſtop 
them. The other lay through the Roman province, far eaſier and readier, 
becauſe the Rhone, which flows between the confines of the Helvetii and 


587 


the 3 *, a people lately ſubjected to the Romans, but ſeemingly. « Inhabi- 


not yet we 
And Geneva, a frontier town of the Allobroges, had a bridge which be- 


d Thu Mp were the people of Bafil, who in their camp, and brought to Cæſar. It 
then made part of the Helvetic body. The contained a hft of all who had ſet out upon 
_ ſecond and third were neighbours of the Hel- this expedition, not only of thoſe who were 
vetii. This is all we know of them with able to bear arms, but of the children, women, 
certainty. The Boii were originally inhabi- and old men. By this liſt it appeared, that 


tants of the Bourbonnois, colonies of whom the number of the Helvetii was 263, ooo; of 


had ſettled in Germany and in Jraly. Norica the Tulingi 36, ooo; of the Latobrigi 14,000; 
was Bavaria, and part of Auſtria. Crev. of the Rauraci 23, ooo; of the Beii 32,000; 

Aſter the total defeat of this multitude, a in all 368,000, | | 
roll, written in Greek characters, was found | 


o 


4 longed 


affected to their government, was in ſome places fordable: — of a 
Avove an 
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longed to the Helvetii, whoſe country bordered upon theirs. The Hel. 
vetti therefore doubted not of obtaining a paſſage, either by perſuaſion or 
by force, through the territories of the Allobroges. Their general rendez- 
vous was to be on the banks of the Rhone; and the day hey fixed for it 
was the twenty. eighth of March, in the Conſulſhip of Piſo and Gabinius. 

207 Of vu 170 F [Year of Rome 695.] „ + 
Cæſar, having notice of theſe proceedings, and that it was the deſign 
of the Heluetii to attempt a paſſage through the Roman province, haſtened 


the neighbour 


his departure from Rome; and, poſting by great journeys into Farther 


ks 1 THY 

# 1 2 . : 
wr 

* h 4 ; 
1 8 


* 5 8 Ks eh 4 
14211 9077 


: 1 We ſee | 


} 


thi-mocount: which is from 


Ce/er himſe that the reaſon of his ſudden 
and expeditious, journey, from his quarters 


near Rome iuto Tran/alpine Gaul, was the in- 
telligence he received of the motions and 
purpoſes of the Haluetii; who had fixed upon 
the 7wwenty-crgh:b of March for their rendez- 
vous on the banks of the Rhone, which they 


were to paſs by the bridge at Geneva: And 


that he arrived at Geneva time enough to 


prevent their paſſage, by breaking down the 
ridge, receive an embaſſy. from x Helvetii, 


and, by deferring his anſwer to the thirteenth 
of April, Abe time ſufficient to aſſemble for- 
ces out of the province, and draw up lines 
ſixteen feet high, and nineteen miles in length, 


before the ſaid thirteenth of April: We can- 
not, therefore, well ſuppoſe, that he left the 
neighbourhood of Rome much later than 2ꝰ 


middle. of March. 

. Nevertheleſs M. Crevier, who all along 
ſeems (like Dr. Middleton) to be ſtrongly bi- 
aſſed by prepoſſeſſion and prejudice againſt 
Cæſar, finds a different reaſon from what Cæſar 
himſelf gives, for his going ſuddenly and in 
haſte to his province ; and gives. that journey 
a different date. He writes thus: Cæ- 
<« ſar, having driven from the Commonwealth 


«© the two men he moſt feared [Cicero and 


© Cato, ] had no longer any reaſon to ſtay in 
ra. I of the Ry 
e 


e reaſon to remove from it: For 


partiſans 


« of the Ariſtocracy, beginning to recover 
from the conſternation they had been thrown 


% into by the Conſuſhip of Cæſar, and the 
4 violence exerciſed towards Cicero, thought 


«« of beſtirring themſelves to do ſomething 


% againſt. the opprefſor | of the public liberty. 
« Two of the Prætors, L. Domitius and C. 
« Memmins, would have the acts of Cæſar's 


* Conſulſhip ſubmitted to the examination 


of the Senate, in order to their being an- 


but Ha 


he repreſent Cæſar as having any pres: 


Gaul, 


© nulled. His Queſtor was proſecuted, and 


« be himſelf attacked by the Tribune Autiſtius; 
« but he implored the aid of the other Tri- 
„ bunes, that he might have the benefit of 
„the law which ſheltered from all proſecu- 
« tions thoſe who were abſent in the ſervice 
« of the State: And he made haſte to get 


% away.” 


Cz/ar is here repreſented as running away 


from the neighbourhood of Rome, like a cri- 
minal who feared to be arreſted and brought 
to puniſhment ;—not a word of the Helve- 
tii:— And this running away, which (as 
was juſt now obſerved) could not well be later 
than about the middle of March, was, accord- 


ing to M. Crevier, ſome time in April: For Crevier, 
he tells us that Cicero went from Rome &y night tom. xii. 


in the beginning of April, and that Cæſar 


had driven Cicero from thence. 

Now what authority has M. Crevier for 
contradicting Cæſar's account of the rea/on 
which induced him to go away on a ſudden, 
and in haſte, to his province, and of the time 


when he went? Suetonius is the only author 


cited, an Hiſtorian remarkable for delighting 
in detraction, and for having no regard to the 
order of events, nor even to probability, in 
many things which he relates. But it hap- 
pens in the preſent inſtance, that, though Sus- 
tonius ſays ſomething not true, he does not 
ſay that for which he is cited. He does not 
ſay that Cz/ar ſtaid in the neighbourhood of 


id P. 181, 
not leave the neighbourhood of Rome till he 


82. 


* 


Rome till he had driven Cicero out of it“, that * Plutar 
is, till the month of April; he does not poſt- in Cæſ. 
pone to that time the motion made in the Se- tells us. 
nate by the two Prætors; but ſpeaks of it as that ſuch a 
made in the beginning of January: Nor does Port 


ſion of danger from that motion; but, on 
the contrary, as conſenting to have the Senate 


take cognizance of the acts of his Conſulſhip 


[ cogni- 


there was. 


5 
WM 
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Gaul, came to Geneva, He began with breaking down the bridge over 


the Rhone; and, as there was at that time but one Roman legion in Tranſ- 
alpine Gaul, he ordered great levies to be made throughout the whole 
province. The Helvetii, being informed of his arrival, deputed ſeveral 
Noblemen of the firſt rank to wait upon him in the name of the State, 
and repreſent, + That they nieant not to offer the leaſt injury to the 
«© Roman province; that neceſſity alone had determined them to the deſign 


e of paſling through it, becauſe they had no other way by which to direct 


<« their march; that they therefore intreated they might have his per- 
«< miſſion for that purpoſe.” But Cæſar did not think proper to grant 
their requeſt: However, that he might gain time, till the troops he had 
ordered to be raiſed could aſſemble, he told the Ambaſſadors he would 
conſider of their demand; and that, if they returned by the thirteenth of 
April, they ſhould have his final anſwer. 
he then had, and the ſoldiers that came in to him from all parts of the 
province, he raiſed a rampart ſixteen feet high, and nineteen miles in 
length, with a ditch from the lake Lemanus, into which the Rhone diſ- 
charges itſelf, to mount Jura, which divides the territories of Seguani 


[ cognitionem Senatui detulit.] And, according 


to Suetonius, the proſecution, begun againſt 


. Cz/ar's Quæſtor, and the attack, made by 


the Tribune Antiſtius upon Cz/ar himſelf, 
were not before his ſudden departure from the 
neighbourhood of Kozze, but after it. 
Fuuctus Conſulatu, C. Memmio, Lucioque Do- 
mitio Pretoribus, de ſuperioris anni actis refe- 
rentibus, cognitionem Senatui detulit ; nec z/lo 
ſuſcipiente, triduoque per irritas altercationes 
abſunpto, in provinciam abiit: & fatim quæ- 
flor ejus in prajudicium aliquot criminibus ar- 
reptus eff, Mox & ipje a L. Antiſtio tribuno 
plebis poſtulatus, appellato demum collegio, ob- 


tinuit, cum reip. cauſa abeſſet, reus ne fierct. 


Ad ſecuritatem ergo poſteri temporis, in magno 


negotio habuit obligare ſemper annuos magiſtratus, 
& e competiteribus non altos adjuvare, aut ad 
-honorem pati per venire quam qui ſibi pepigi/- 
ſent, propugnaturos abſentiam ſuam : Cujus 
pacti non dabitavit a quibuſdam jusjurandum, 
atque etiam ſyngrapham exigere. [The laſt 


part of this tale appeared, Ifreſume, too ridicu- 
long to Dr. Middleton and M. Crevier, to be 


adopted by them, notwithſtanding their great 
diſlike of Cæſar.] wy | 

Doctor Middleton conforms his relation to 
Suetonius, as to the time when the motion 
was made in the Senate by the two Prætors; 
but does not conform it either to Suetonius, 


or to Cæſar, as to the TIME when Cæſar 


Mean while, with the legions. boy | 

Pk 

i 

A il 75 

60 Kh 

* . 3 ty . 

went to his province : For the Doctor places I 10 
this journey after Cicero's departure into ba- # 413 
niſhment, that is, in the month of April; $1338 
whereas Suetonius places it in January, and- * 1 
Ca ſar himiclf, manifeſtly, not later than about El 1 
the middle of March. | fl "ny 
The Doctor's words are theſe: Cæſar Mid. 337. ; 71 

* continued at Rome till he ſaw Cicero driven A * 
* out of it [. e. 1 to the Doctor, : L . 
„till about the end of March :] But had no + See | 


© ſooner laid down his Conſulſhip on the /aft Midd. p. 


* day of December preceding] than he to 350. 

* be attacked and affronted himſelf by revue Sueton. J. 
cc e new Præters, L. Domitius and C. Cæſ. 23. 
Memmius, who called in queſtion the vali- 

e dity of his acts, and made ſeveral efforts in the 

© Senate to get them annulled by public autbo- 

« rify, But the Senate had no ſtomach to 

„ meddle with an affair fo delicate; fo that 

„ the whole ended in ſome fruitleſs debates 

and altercations [which had laſted only three . 

* days: And Cæſar, to prevent all attempts 

of that kind in his abſence, took care al- 
„ways, by force of bribes, to ſecure the leading 

«© Magiſtrates in his intereſts ; and ſo went off 

„ to his province of Gaul. do not ſee. 


how theſe laſt words, and /a went off, &c. 


can be reconciled with Ce/ar's continuing at 


Rome till he ſaw Cicero driven out of it.” The 


Doctor ſeems not conſiſtent with himſelf. 
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from thoſe of the Helvetii. This work finiſhed, he ſtrengthened it with 
redoubts from ſpace to ſpace, and manned them with troops. When the 
Ambaſſadors, on the appointed day, returned for an anſwer, he told them, 

that he could not, conſiſtently with the uſages of the People of Rome on 

the like. occaſions, grant any foreign troops a paſſage through the pro- 
vince: And he let them ſee, that, ſhould they attempt it by force, he was 
prepared to oppoſe them. f ah 

The Helvetii, driven from this hope, | endeavoured, ſome by the means 

of boats faſtened together, and of floats which they had prepared in great 
abundance, others by the fords of the Rhone, where was the leaſt depth 

of water, to force a paſſage over the river; ſometimes by day, oftener in 

the night: But, being conſtantly repulſed by the ſtrength of the works 
thrown up, and by flights of darts, they at laſt abandoned the attempt. 

One way ſtill remained, which was through the territories of the Sequari, 

but ſo narrow, that, without the conſent of the natives, they could not 

paſs. Not able to prevail by their own perſuaſions, they ſent Ambaſſa- 

dors to Dumnorix the Aduan, that, through his interceſſion, they might 

obtain this favour of the Seguani. Dumnorix, by his popularity and 
generolity, had great influence with the Seguani, and was alſo well affected 
to the Helvetii, becauſe he had married an Helvetian, the daughter of 
Orgetorix. Beſides, he was framing to himſelf ſchemes of ambition, 
and wanted to have as many ſtates as poſſible bound to him by offices of 
kindneſs. He readily therefore undertook the negociation, and he ob- 
tained for the Helvetii the liberty of paſſing through the territories of the 
Seguani, the two nations mutually giving hoſtages to ſecure their not moleſt- 

ing or injuring each other during the march. | | 

| 'C2ſar had intelligence of their deſign ; which was to paſs through the 
* Sain- countries of the Sequani and Adui into the territories of the Santones *, 
tonge- which border upon thoſe of the Toloſati +, a ſtate that made part of the 

+ People . . ae rays A 

of To- Roman province. He foreſaw many inconveniencies likely to ariſe to the 
louſe. Romans, ſhould they have for their neighbours, in an open and plentiful 
country, a people ill- affected to them, and of a martial diſpoſition. Leaving, 
therefore, the care of the new works he had raiſed to T. Labienus, his 
Lieutenant, he himſelf haſtened by great journeys into Zaly. There he 
Taiſed two legions, and drew three more, that were cantoned round Agui- 
leia, out of their quarters; and with theſe five legions took the neareſt 
| way over the Alps into Farther Gaul. The mountaineers oppoſed his 
+ Le Di- paflage, but without effect: He deſcended into the country of the Yocontii , 


35 Ly traverſed the territories of the Allobroges, croſſed the Rhone, entered upon 


the lands of the Segufii 4, and all this with ſuch expedition, that he over- 


onnois. 


4 The sa- took the Helvetii at the paſſage of the Arar ||. 
They had marched their forces through the narrow paſs of mount Fura, 
and the territories of the Seguani; and were at this time actually employed 
_ in paſſing the Arar. Ceſar, informed by his ſcouts, that three p 


one. 


or 
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of their forces were got over the river; and' that the fourth, which: was 


the canton of the Tigurini, ſtill remained on this fide, left his camp about The 


midnight, with three legions, and came up with the troops of the enemy 
that had not yet paſſed. As he found them unprepared for fighting, and. 
encumbered with their baggage, he attacked them immediately, and put. 
a great number of them to the {word : The reſt fled, and ſheltered them- 
ſelves in the neareſt woods. 


The forces of this very canton, about fifty years before, had vanquiſhed Vid. ſupra,, 
and killed the Conſul L. Caſſius, and obliged his army to paſs. under the. P ) 


yoke. Thus, ſays Cæſar, whether by chance or the direction of the im- 
mortal Gods, that part of the Helvetic ſtate, which brought fo ſignal a: 
calamity upon the Roman People, was the firſt to feel the weight of their 
reſentment. In this caſe, Cæſar revenged not only the public, but like-- 
wiſe his own domeſtic injuries; becauſe in the ſame battle where Caſſius 
fell, was ſlain alſo his Lieutenant, L. Piſo, the grandfather of L. Piſo, Ceſar's. 
father-in-law. | | 

After this victory, Cz/ar, throwing. a. bridge over the river, led his. 
army, without delay, in purſuit of the enemy. The Helvetii, diſmayed; 
at his ſudden approach, as he had ſpent only one day in croſſing the river, 
which they had not, without the utmoſt difficulty, accompliſhed in twenty, 
ſent an embaſſy to him, at. the head of which was Divico, who had been, 
General of the Helvetii in the war againſt Caſſius. He addreſſed Cæſar in 
words to this effect: = 

<« If you are diſpoſed to conclude a peace, we are willing to go and. 
« ſettle in what country you ſhall think fit to aſſign us. But, if you per- 

„ ſift in the reſolution of making war, you will do well to call to mind. 
e the diſgrace which befell the Romans heretofore, and. the experienced, 
« bravery of the Helvetic nation.” 

Cæſar anſwered; © I have the leſs doubt concerning what will be 
« the iſſue of a war, as Ido bear in mind that diſaſter to which you refer, 
«© and which I well know to have happened to the Romans undeſervedly. 
Had they been conſcious of any injury by them committed, had they 
«. done any thing which couid give them: cauſe to fear, they would have 
kept themſelves upon their guard; a conduct which admitted of na. 
4. difficulty.— But, were I inclined to forget old injuries, can you ex- 
<. pect I ſhould forget likewiſe your late inſult in attempting, againſt my - 
«. will, to force a paſſage through the Roman province, and your rava- 
« ging the territories of the Aduz, Ambarri, and Allobroges ?. Your boaſt- 
«. ing ſo inſolently of the victory over Caſſius, is an additional provocation: 
«. of my reſentment. However, if you will make ſatisfaction to the- 
« #4 and their allies, for the devaſtations committed in their countries 
&« as alſo to the Allobroges, and will give hoſtages for the r erformance Y 
of your promiſes, I am ready to conclude a peace with you. Divico 
: k Of this injury the ſufferers had ſent complaints to Cæſar. 


replied ; : 


| 
| 
| 
U 
| 
| 


annually, and had a power of life and death, 
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_ "replied . The Helvetii are accuſtomed to receive hoſtages, not to give them 


and no people are better apprized of this than the Romans.” He Taid, 
and retired. Ts Ar: 36-5, l 

The next day the Heluetii decamped: Cæſar did the ſame; and, to 
obſerve their motions, ſent forward all his horſe, which, to the number 
of four thouſand, he had drawn together from the province, and the 
countries of the ÆAdui and their allies. The cavalry preſſing too cloſe 


upon the rear of the enemy, the latter ſeized a moment, when they had 


the advantage of the ground, turned ſuddenly upon their purſuers, and 
put them to the.rout, with ſome ſlaughter of the moſt advanced. Elated 
by this ſucceſs, as having, with no more than five hundred horſe, repulſed 
ſo great a multitude, they began to aſſume a bolder appearance, and fre- 
quently to face the Romans. Ceſar kept back his men from fighting, 
thinking it ſufficient for the preſent to ſtraiten the enemy's foragers. In 
this manner the armies marched for fifteen days together : Between the 
Roman van and the rear of the Helvetii the diſtance did not exceed five 

In the mean time Cæſar daily preſſed the Ædui for the corn which they 
had promiſed in the name of the public : For, by reaſon of the coldneſs of 
the climate, he was ſo far from finding the corn ripe in the fields, that 
there was not even ſufficient forage for the horſes, © Neither could he re- 
ceive thoſe ſupplies which were coming to him by the Arar; becauſe the 


Helvetii had turned off from that river, and he was determined not to quit 


the purſuit of them. The AÆdui, to conceal from him the motive of their 
conduct, ſometimes pretended that the corn was bought up, and ready to 
be ſent; ſometimes that it was actually on the way: But, when he ſaw no - 
end of theſe delays, and that the day approached for delivering corn to the 
troops, he called together the Æduan chiefs, of whom he had a great num- 
ber in his army, and among the reſt Divitiacus, and their ſupreme Magi- 


ſtrate Liſcus. Cæſar reproached them ſeverely for not having taken care 


to ſupply him in fo preſſing a conjuncture, and while the enemy was ſo 
near: Adding, that, as he had engaged in that war chiefly at their requeſt, 
he had the greater reaſon to complain of their neglet.  _ 2 
Hereupon Liſcus thought proper to declare what he had hitherto con- 
cealed, That there were ſome among them, who, though but private men, 
<« had yet more authority with the people than the Magiſtrates themſelves : 
« That thoſe men had, by artful and ſeditious ſpeeches, alarmed the mul- 
<« -titude, and perſuaded them to keep back their corn; inſinuating, that, 
<<. if their own ftate could not obtain the ſovereignty of Gaul, it would be 
« better for them to obey the Helvetii, Gauls lite themſelves, than the 


„„ Romans; there not being the leaſt reaſon to queſtion but the Romans, 


<« after having ſubdued the Helvetii, would deprive the dui too, with 
I This ſupreme Magiſtrate, filed Yergobrer in the language of the country, was created 


I | ws 
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<< all the reſt of the Gauls, of their liberty: That the very ſame men gave 


intelligence to the enemy of whatever the Romans deſigned or tranſacted 
in their camp; his authority not being ſufficient to reſtrain them: That 
he was not ignorant of the danger to which he expoſed himſelf by the 
* diſcovery he now made, compelled to it by neceſſity; his ſilence being 
no longer conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate.” | 
Cæſar perceived that Dumnorix, the brother of Divitiacus, was pointed 
at by this ſpeech: But not thinking it adviſeable that theſe matters 
ſhould be debated in the preſence of ſo many witneſſes, he ſpeedily diſ- 
miſſed the council, retaining only Liſcus; whom he then queſtioned on 
what he had juſt ſaid ; and was anſwered with great courage and freedom. 
He put the ſame queſtions to others; who all confirmed the truth of what 
Liſcus had told him, that Dumnorix was a man of an enterprizing ſpirit, 
fond of revolutions, and in great fayour with the people, becauſe of his 
liberality : That he had for many, years farmed the cuſtoms, and other 
public revenues of the Edui, at a very low price; no one daring to bid 
againſt him: That by this means he had conſiderably increaſed his eſtate, 
and was enabled to extend his bounty to all about him : That he conſtantly 
kept a great number of horſemen in pay, who attended him wherever he 
went: That his influence was not confined merely to his own country, but 
extended hkewiſe to the neighbouring ſtates : That, the better to ſupport 
his intereſt, he had married his mother to a man of principal rank and 
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authority among the Bituriges, matched his ſiſter, and the reſt of his kin- People 
dred, into other the moſt powerful ſtates ; and had himſelf taken a wife of Beur- 


from among the Helvetii: That he favoured and wiſhed well to the Helvetii 


on the ſcore of that alliance, and perſonally hated Cæſar, and hated the 
Romans, becauſe by their arrival his power had been diminiſhed, and his 
brother Divitzacus reſtored to his former credit and authority: That, ſhould 
the Romans be overthrown, he was in great hopes of obtaining the ſove- 
reignty by means of the Helvetii. On the contrary, ſhould they prevail, 
he mult not only give up theſe hopes, but even all expectation of retaining 
the influence he had already . e | | 9 
Caœſar learnt alſo, that, in 


e late engagement, Dumnorix, who com- 


manded the AÆduan cavalry, was the firſt who fled, and by his flight | 


ſtruck a terror into the reſt of the troops; that it was he who had pro- 
cured for the Helvetii a paſſage through the territories of the Seguani; and 
had effected an exchange of hoſtages between the two nations: And that 
he had done theſe * not only without permiſſion from his own ſtate, 
but even without their knowledge : All this, together with his being ac- 


cuſed by the chief "Magiſtrate of the Ædui, ſeemed to Cz/ar a ſufficient 
ground for taking cognizance of the matter himſelf, or ordering the 
ſtate to proceed againſt him. One thing, however, reſtrained him a while 
from coming to any reſolution, his regard for Divitiacus, the delin- 
quent's brother, a man of ſingular probity, a faithfull ally of the owes 
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nothing yet either of his or Labienuss approach, Conſicius came gallop- 
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People, and a friend of Cz/ar's. That he might not wound a man or 


whom he had fo great a value, Cæſar ſent for him, and, having removed 
the uſual interpreters, ſpoke to him by C. YValerius Procillus, a Prince of 
the Roman province, his intimate friend. He reminded Divitiacus of what, 
in his own preſence, had been ſaid of his brother Damnorix, in the council 


of the Gauls, n the later informations which he had received againſt 
an 


him in private; Ceſar earneſtly requeſted of Divitiacus to conſent, 
that either he himſelf or the ſtate might take the matter into conſideration. 


Divitiacus, embracing Cæſar, begged of him, with many tears, not to 
come to any ſevere reſolution againſt his brother. What you have heard 
js all true, and I myſelf have more reaſon than any man to be diſſatiſ- 


« fied with him. At a time when my authority was great, both at home 
“ and in the other provinces of Gaul, and my brother, becauſe of his 
% youth, bur little confidered, I employed my intereſt to bring him into 
credit: And though Dumnorix has made uſe of the power he acquired 
* by my means to diminiſh my favour with the people, yet I ſtill find my- 
« ſelf fwayed by my affection for him, and by my regard for the public 
* efteem : For, ſhould my brother meet with any rigorous treatment from 
„you, while I myſelf poſſeſs fo large a ſhare of your favour, all men will 
„ believe it done with my conſent, and the minds of the Gauls be for ever 


* alienated from me.“ 


Ceſar, obſerving his concern, took him by the hand, bid him ſay 


no more, comforted him, and aſſured him that, for his fake, he would 


overlook not only the 1mjuries done to himſelf, but to the Republic. He 


then ſent for Dumnorix, and, in his brother's preſence, declared the ſub- 
jects of complaint he had againſt him, and admoniſhed him to avoid for 
the future giving any ground for ſuſpicion; adding, that he would par- 


don what was paſt for the fake of his brother: Cæſgar appointed, how- 


ever, ſome perſons to have an eye over his behaviour, and to obſerve what 
copy he frequented. 8 | | 8 

The fame day having learnt by his ſcouts, that the enemy had poſted 
themſelves under a hill, eight miles from his camp, he ſent out a party to 


view the ground, and examine the aſcent of the hill. Theſe reporting it to 
de extremely ealy, he detached, about midnight, his Lieutenant Labięnus, 
(to whom he imparted the deſign he had formed) with two legions, and 
with the fame men for guides, who the day before had examined the ground 


to take poſſeſſion bf the fummit of the hill. At three o'clock in the morn- 
ing, having firſt ſent forward his cavalry, he himſelf followed with the foot. 
He had directed Confidins, an officer of reputation, who had ſerved in the 
army of Fla, and afterwards in that of Marcus Craſſus, to go with the 


ſcouts to reconnoitre. 


At day break, when Labienus had executed his commiſſion, and 
Cæſar was within a mile and a half of the enemies camp, they knowing 


ing 
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ing back, and aſſured Cæſar, that the ſummit of the hill was poſſeſſed by 
the enemy, and that he had ſeen the Gallic enſigns there. | SY 
Cæſar retired to a riſing ground, and drew up his men in order of battle. 
Labienus,whoſe inſtructions were not to engage the enemy till he ſaw the reſt 
of. the army approaching, that the attack might be made on all ſides at 
the ſame time, having gained the top of the hill, waited the arrival of the 
Roman main body, without ſtirring from his poſt. The day was far ſpent 
before Cæſar learnt from his ſcouts that Conſidius, blinded by his fear, had 
made a falſe report, and that the enemy had decamped. The reſt of that 
gay Cæſar followed the enemy, and pitched his camp within three miles of 
them. | 
The next day, as the time drew near for delivering out corn to the army, 
and as he was not above eighteen miles from Bibratte *, the capital of the Autun. 
A4ui, where he hoped to find ſufficient ſupplies for the ſubſiſtence of his 
troops, he quitted the purſuit of the Helvetii, and directed his march 
thither. . The enemy ee of this motion by ſome deſerters, and either 
aſcribing it to fear, becauſe Labienus, though poſſeſſed of the higher 
ground, had not attacked them the day before; or flattering themſelves 
with the hopes of intercepting Cæſar's proviſions, all on a ſudden changed 
their reſolution, and, inffead of continuing their march, began to purſue 
and harraſs the rear guard of the Romans. Cæſar retired to a hill, and 
ſent his cavalry to ſuſtain the charge, while he drew up his forces in battalia. . 
His four veteran legions he ranged in three lines towards the middle of the 
aſcent; and above them he poſted his two legions newly raiſed in Ciſalpine 
Gaul, and all the auxiliaries ; in ſuch wiſe, that the whole hill was covered 
with his av The baggage was committed to the care of thofe on the 
upper ground. The Helvetii repulſed the Roman cavalry, formed them- 
Na at into a phalanx, and advanced in cloſe order to attack the Roman van. 
Caſar, having ſent away firſt his own horſe, and then the horſes of all 
his officers, that, by making the danger equal, no hope might remain but 
in victory, encouraged his men, and began the charge. The Romans, 
_ who fought from the higher ground, pouring their darts upon the enemy, 
eaſily broke their phalanx, and then fell upon them ſword: in hand. The 
battle was bloody, and continued for a long time doubtful ; but the enem 
being at length obliged to give way, one part withdrew towards a hill, 
and the reſt ſheltered themſelves behind their carriages, which they had 
drawn together into one place before they began the battle. During this 
whole action, though it laſted from one o'clock in the afternoon till even- 
ing, no man ſaw the back of an enemy. The fight was renewed with great 
obſtinacy at the carriages, and continued till the night was far ſpent. After 
a long diſpute, the Romans got poſſeſſion of the baggage and camp of the 
enemy. A ſon and daughter of Orgetorix were found among the priſoners. 
Only one hundred and twenty thouſand of the Helvetii ſurvived this defeat; 
who, retreating all that night, and continuing their march without inter- 
| : 4 G:2.- : Rs miſſion, 1 
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miſſion, arrived on the 4th day in the territories of the Lingones *. 
The Romans, detained by the care of looking after their wounded, and 
of burying their dead, continued upon the ſpot three days: But Cæſar 
ſent meſſengers and letters to ſignify to the Lingones, that, if they would 


avoid drawing upon themſelves the ſame calamities which the Helvetian 
fugitives were under, they muſt not furniſh them with corn or other 


neceſſaries: And, after three days repoſe, he ſet forward to purſue the 


enen. 1 | | | 

The Helvetii, compelled by an extreme want of all things, ſent Am- 
baſſadors to him to treat about a ſurrendry. Theſe meeting him on the 
way, and throwing themſelves at his feet, in ſuppliant terms, and with 
many tears, begged for peace. Cæſar gave them no expreſs anſwer at 


that time; he only ordered that the Helvetii ſhould wait for him in the 


place where they then were; which they accordingly did. Upon his ar- 
rival, he demanded hoſtages, their arms, and the ſlaves who had deſerted 
to their camp. Upon their complying with theſe terms, they were ad- 


mitted to a ſurrendry. The Helvetii, Tulingi, and Latobrigi, he ordered 


to-return to their own countries, and rebuild the towns and villages they 
had burnt: And becauſe, having loſt all the corn, they were utterly 


deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, he gave it in charge to the Alobroges to ſupply 


them. Czſar's deſign, in ſending the Helvetii home, was, that their 
lands might not be left unoccupied, and the Germans, dwelling on the 


other ſide the Rhine, be thereby tempted to pals over and take poſſeſſion 
of them; by which they would become neig 


bours to the Allobroges, and 
the Roman province in Gaul. The Bozi, at the requeſt of the Ædui them- 
ſelves, who eſteemed them highly on account of their courage, were per- 


mitted to ſettle in the Æduan territories, where lands were aſſigned them, 


and they were, by degrees, admitted to all the rights and privileges of 


natives. 


The war with the Helvetii being ended, Ambaſſadors from all parts of 
Gaul, men of principal 05 in their ſeveral ſtates, waited upon 
Cæſar to congratulate his ſucceſs, which they ſaid, had been highly advan- 
tageous to Gaul in general, the Helvetii having left their own 1579? 
with a view to make all the other ſtates tributary to them; and theſe 
Ambaſſadors requeſted, on the part of their conſtituents, © that they 
„ might have his permiſſion to hold, on a day prefixed, a general aſſembly 
<« of all the provinces of Gaul; there being ſome things, which they 
% wanted to propoſe to him, which concerned, the whole nation in com- 
« mon.” Their requeſt was granted; they fixed a day for the aſſembly ; 
and they bound themſelves by an oath not to diſcloſe what ſhould be tranſ- 
acted there, but to ſuch perſons as ſhould be named for that purpoſe by 
general conſent. . FF | ; 8 
Upon the riſing of the council, the ſame chiefs of the ſtate, who had 
come before to Cz/ar, came again to him, and begged to be admitted 
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to confer with him in private, concerning matters that regarded their own 
and the common ſafety. Cæſar complying, they all threw themſelves at 
his feet, and with tears repreſented to him, that it was of no leſs impor- 
tance to them to have their preſent deliberations kept ſecret, than to ſuc- 
ceed in the petition they were going to make; becauſe, ſhould any diſco- 
very happen, they were in danger of being expoſed to the extremeſt cruel- 


tie 


s. Divitiacus, the Æduan, in the name of the reſt, ſpoke thus: 

Two factions divide all Gaul: At the head of one are the dui; 
of the other the Arverni. After a contention of many years between 
theſe for the ſuperiority, the Arverni, in concert with the Sequanzi, came 


at laſt to a reſolution of calling in the Germans: Of theſe fifteen thou- 


* ſand only came over the Rhine at firſt ; but, finding Gaul an agreeable 
and plentiful country, others ſoon followed, inſomuch that, at preſent, 
there are no leſs than 120,000 of them here. The Adui and their 
dependants have frequently tried their ſtrength. againſt them in battle, 


but, by ſucceſſive defeats, have loſt all their nobles, ſenate, and cavalry. 
Broken. by theſe calamities, they, who formerly held the chief ſway in 
Gaul, both by their own bravery and the favour and friendſhip of the 
Roman People, are now reduced to the neceſſity of ſending ſome of the 
principal men of their ſtate to the Sequani, to remain with them as 
hoſtages ; and of obliging themſelves by an oath," neither to demand 


their hoſtages back, nor to implore the aſſiſtance of the Roman People, 
nor to refule a perpetual ſubmiſſion to the dominion and authority of the 


Sequani. I alone, of all the Ædui, refuſed to take the oath, or give my 


children for hoſtages ; and on that account I fled my country, and went 


to Rome to implore the aſſiſtance of the Senate, as being the only man 
in the ſtate who had not laid himſelf under the reſtraints of hoſtages and 


an oath. After all, it has fared worſe with the Victorious Seguani than 


with the vanquiſhed Ædui; . becauſe Arioviſtus has ſeated himſelf in 
their territory, ſeized a third part of their lands, the moſt fertile in Gaul, 
and has lately ordered them to yield up another third to the Harudes, 
who, to the number of 24,000, came over the Rhine a few months ago, 
wanting habitations and a ſettlement. In a few years all the native Gauls 
will be driven from their territories, and the Germans be tranſplanted 
hither from the other ſide of the Rhine; our climate far excelling that of 
their country, and our different ways of living not admitting a compari- 
ſon.—Arioviſtus is a man of a ſavage, paſſionate, and tyrannical diſpoſi- 


tion, whoſe government is no longer to be borne; and unleſs we find ſome 


reſource in you and the People of Rome, the Gauls muſt, like the Helve- 
tians, abandon their country, and ſeek ſome other ſettlement remote from 
the Germans, wherever fortune ſhall point it out. Were theſe complaints 


and repreſentations. to come to the knowledge of Arioviſtus, I doubt 


not but he would exerciſe the greateſt cruelties upon all the hoſtages in 
his hands: But it will be eaſy for you, by your own authority, the wo 
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| of the army you command, the fame of your late victory, and the terror 
of the Roman name, to hinder any more Germans from coming over the 


* Rhine, and to defend Gaul from the inſults of Arioviſtus.“ 

When Divitiacus had made an end of ſpeaking, all who were preſent be- 
gan, with many tears, to implore Cæſar's aid. He obſerved, that the 
Sequant alone did nothing of all this ; but penſive, and with downcaſt looks, 
kept theireyes fixed on the ground. Wondering what might be the cauſe, 


he queſtioned them upon it. Still they made him no anſwer, but continued 


filent, as before, with the ſame air of dejection. When he had interro- 
gated them ſeveral times, without being able ta abtain one word in return, 
Divitiacus, the Aiduan, reſumed the diſcourſe, and obſerved, © that. the 


condition of the Sequani was by much more deplorable and wretched 


than that of the reſt of the Gauls; as they alone durſt not, even in ſe- 
< cret, complain of their wrongs, or apply any where for redreſs, and no 
<«<- lefs dreaded the cruelty of Arioviſtus when abſent, than if actually pre- 
< fent before their eyes: That the other ſtates bad it ſtill in their power | 
*«< to eſcape by flight; but the Seguani, who had received him into their 
& territories, and put him in poſſeſſion of all their towns, were expoſed to 
ſuffer every kind of torment.” 


Ceſar encouraged the Gault, and promiſed to have regard to their 
complaints; he told them he was in great hopes that, out of regard to him, 


and to the authority of the Roman People, Arioviſtus would put an end 


to his oppreffions. Having returned this anſwer, he diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
„ e MISS 


Many urgent reaſons occurred upon this occaſian to Ceſar, why he ſhould 


conſider ſeriouſſy of the grievances which the Gauls had complained of, and 
- undertake. their redreſs. He faw the Ædui, friends and allies of the Peo- 
ple of Rane, held in ſubjection and ſervitude by the Germans, and compel- 


led to give hoſtages to Arioviſtus and the Seguani; which, in the preſent 
flouriſhing ſtate of the Roman affairs, ſeemed highly diſhonourable both to 
himſelf and the Commonwealth. He faw it likewiſe of dangerous conſe- 
* quence to fuffer the Germans to accuſtom themſelves to come over the Rhine 


in great multitudes and ſettle in Gaul For this fierce and ſavage people, 


. . having once poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole country, were but too likely, 
after the example of the Cipphri and Teutoni, to break into the Roman pro- 
'ymce, and thence advance even into Italy. | | | 
Theſe conſiderations induced Cæſar to ſend Ambaſſadors to Arioviſtus 

with the propofal of an interview, and to defire that he would appoint a 


place for it, in order to their conferring upon certain public affairs of the 


- higheſt importance to them both. Arioviſtus anfwered, „That, if he had 
wanted any thing of Cæſar, he would have gone to him in perſon; and 
* that Cæſar, if he had any buſineſs with him, muſt come to him: That 
he could neither venture, without any army, into thoſe provinces of 
Gaul where Cæſar commanded, nor bring an army into the field without 


great 


* . 
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great trouble and expence. That he wondered extremely what buſineſs 
“ either Cz/ar or the People of Rome could have in that part of Gaul 
* which he had conquered.” 

On the report of this anſwer, Cæſar ſent another embaſſy, with com- 
miſſion to ſpeak thus to the King: Since you have ſo little ſenſe of the 
„great obligations you lie under to the Roman People and to Cz/ar, in 
* whoſe Conſulſhip you were ſtiled King and friend by the Senate, as to 
<« refuſe a conference with him, and decline treating of affairs that regard 
« the common intereſt, he ſends you the particulars of what he requires of 


« you: Firſt, not to bring any more Germans over the Rhine into Gaul. In 


« the next place, to reſtore the hoſtages you have received form the ÆEdui, 
« and permit the Sequani likewiſe to reſtore the hoſtages given to them. 
« Laſtly, to forbear all injuries towards the dui, and neither make war 
« upon them nor upon their allies. If you comply with theſe conditions, it 
will eſtabliſh a perpetual amity between you and the Roman People: 
« But, if you do not comply, Cz/ar will think himſelf bound to have re- 
<« pard to the juſt complaints of the Ædui, and the other allies of Rome 
<« in this country; the Senate having decreed, in the Conſulſhip of M. 
« Meſſala and M. Piſo [ V. of R.'692.] that whoever ſhould have in charge 
& the province of Gaul, fbould, ſo far as was conſiſtent with the. intereſt of 
&« the Republic, protest and defend them.” | | 
To this Arioviſtus ſent the following reply: That, by the laws of war, 
« the conqueror had a right to impoſe what terms he pleaſed upon the 
« conquered : That the People of Rome did not govern the vanquiſhed by 
c the preſctiptions of other nations, but according to their own pleaſure : 
e That he did not intermeddle with their conqueſts, nor interrupt them in 
« the free enjoyment of their rights; nor ought they to concern them- 
« felves with what regarded him: That the Adui, having tried the for- 
tune of war, had been overcome and rendered tributary to him, and that 
« Cæſar would be highly unjuſt if he attempted to deprive him of his re- 
4 venues, or to diminiſh them. That he was reſolved not to part with the 
c hoſtages which the Ædui had put into his hands; but would, neverthe- 
<« Jeſs, engage, not to make war either upon him, or upon their allies, 
« provided they obſerved the —_ he had made with them, and readily 
&« paid the tribute agreed upon: If otherwiſe, they would find the title of 
« friends and allies of the People of Rome of little advantage to them: That 
« as to Cz/ars menace of not nepletting the complaints of the: Adui, he 
« would have him to know, that none had ever entered into a war with 
« Arioviſtus but to their own deſtruction.” Y 
At the fame time that Cæſar received this reply, Ambaſſadors ar- 
rived from the Ædui and Treviri; from the Ædui, to complain that the 
Harudes, who had lately come {from Germany] into Gaul, were plunder- 
ing their territories, ſo that even by their ſubmiſſions and hoſtages they 
could not obtain peace of Arioviſtus; from the Treviri, to inform him 


that 
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that a hundred cantons of the Suevi, headed by two brothers, were arrived 


upon the banks of the Rhine, with deſign to come over that river. Cæſar, 


deeply affected with this intelligence, determined to begin the war without 


delay: And fearing leſt this new band of Suevi ſhould ſtrengthen the 


forces of Arioviſtus, he advanced expeditiouſly towards the King, and the 
third day was informed, that he approached with all his forces to ſeize 
Veſontio *, the capital of the Sequani. Cæſar judged it by all means ne- 
ceſſary to prevent him in this deſign, as the town was well fortified by na- 
ture, and ſtored with all ſorts of ammunition. Marching, therefore, day 
and night, without intermiſſion, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the place, and put 
a garriſon into it. F ch 52 B 

While he continued here a few days, to ſettle the affair of his convoys 
and ſupplies, a ſudden terror ſeized his whole army. It was occaſioned 
by the curioſity of his men, and the reports of the Gauls, who talked 
much of the prodigious ſtature of the Germans, their invincible courage, 


and wonderful {kill in arms. The terror firſt began among certain youn 


officers of the Roman army, who had voluntarily and gaily followed Cæſar 
into Gaul, and were but little acquained with military affairs. Some of 
theſe, under various pretences, deſired leave to return home; and others, 
though, out of ſhame, they ſeemed willing to continue in the camp, were 
not able to put on a chearful countenance, or to refrain from lamenting, 
with their companions, the dangers to which they-fancied themſelves ex- 
poſed. Wills were made all over the camp, and the conſternation began 
to ſeize even the veteran ſoldiers, the Centurions, and the officers of the 


_- cavalry: Only, to avoid the reproach of cowardice, they ſaid, it was not 


the Roman People, why 


<« the enemy they feared, but the narrow paſſes and foreſts that lay be- 
<« 'tween them and Arioviſtus, and the difficulty they ſhould find in getting 
« proviſions.” Some even intimated to Cæſar, that when he gave orders 
for marching, he would not be obeyed. = 25 | 

- Czſar hereupon called a council of war, and, having ſummoned thi- 


ther all the Centurions of the army, ſpoke to them to the following effect: 


OY 


« Arijoviſtus, during my Confulſhip, earneſtly ſought the alliance of 
hen ſhould any one imagine he will ſo raſhly 
and haſtily depart from his engagements? On the contrary, ſo ſoon 


as he comes to know my demands, and the reaſonable conditions I am 


about to propoſe to him, he will, I am firmly perſuaded, be very far 
* from rejecting either my friendſhip or that of the Roman People. But 
if, urged on by madneſs and rage, he ſhould reſolve upon war, what, 
after all, have you to be afraid of? Why ſhould you diſtruſt either your 
on courage or my conduct? You are to deal with enemies of whom, 
sin the memory of our fathers, trial has been already made. By our 
« victory over the Teutoni and Cimbri, the army itſelf acquired no leſs glory 
« than Caius Marius, the General who commanded it. They are 
« the very ſame Germans with whom the Helvetii, though not a * 
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« for our army, have ſo often fought, and whom they have ſo often 
« yanquiſhed. The defeat which the Gazls ſuffered, was rather by the. 
« conduct and craft of the Germans, than by their ſuperior bravery. But 
c though the King, by a ſtratagem, migut baffle a rude and undiſciplined 
ſoldiery, he cannot hope to prevail by ſuch means againſt a Roman army. 
As to thoſe who ſhelter their cowardice under the pretence of narrow 
paſſes, and the difficulty of procuring proviſions, it argues, I think, no 
<« ſmall preſumption to betray ſuch a diſtruſt of their General's conduct, 
6 or to preſcribe to him what he ought to do. Theſe things fall properly 
« under my care: The Seguani, Luci *, and Lingones, are to furniſh me People 
« with proviſions: The corn is now ripe in the fields: As to the ways, n 
„ you yourſelves will ſoon be judges of them. . Toul. 
4 I am not in the leaſt diſturbed by what is whiſpered about, bat the 
« army will not obey me; for no General was ever ſo ſlighted by his ſoldiers, 
when neither ill ſucceſs, nor rapacious covetouſneſs, nor other crimes, 
had drawn that misfortune upon him: In all theſe reſpects I imagine 
« myſelf ſecure, as the whole courſe of my life bears witneſs to my inte- 
« grity; and my good fortune has ſhewn itſelf in the war againſt the 
Helvetii. I am therefore reſolved to execute, without delay, what I had 
intended to put off a little longer. I ſhall give orders for decamping this h N 
« very night, three hours before day, that I may know as ſoon as poſſible, 1 
« whether honour and a ſenſe of duty, or an ignominious cowardice, have 21h 
ce the aſcendant in my army: Nay, ſhould all the reſt of the troops abandon | 
me, I will nevertheleſs march with be Tenth Legion alone, of whoſe fidelity 
cc and courage I had not the leaſt doubt, and who ſhall ſerve me for m 
« Pretorian guard.” [Cz/ar had always favoured and chiefly confided in 
this legion, remarkable for its intrepid bravery.] | | 
This diſcourſe made a wonderful change in the minds of all, and pro- 
duced an uncommon alacrity, and eagerneſs for the war. The tenth legion, 
in particular, returned him thanks, by their Tribunes, for the favourable 
opinion he had expreſſed of them; and aſſured him of their readineſs to 
follow him. Nor were the other legions leſs induſtrious, by their Tribunes | 
and principal. Centurions, to reconcile themſelves to their General, pro- 1 
teſting that they had never entertained either doubt or fear, nor had ever FR 
imagined that it belonged to them, but to him alone, to direct in matters | 1 
of war. Cæſar, having accepted of their ſubmiſſion, and being informed 7 
by Divitiacus (in whom of all the Gault he moſt confided) that, by ta- | 1 
King a circuit of about forty miles, he might avoid the narrow paſſes, and | | 
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on his army through an open country, he ſet forward three hours after 
midnight, as he had ſaid; and, after a march of ſeven. days, underſtood 
by his ſcouts, that he was within four and twenty thouſand paces of Ario- 
wiſtus's camp. 9p | 5 15 „ 
The King, informed of Cæſar's arrival, ſent Ambaſſadors to acquaint 
w_ 1 they were come nearer to each LETT he was willing to have 
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an interviem with him, which he believed might now be without danger. 
Cæſar did not decline the propoſal, imagining that the German, now of- 
fering of his own' accord what he had before refuſed, when requeſted, 
might perhaps be diſpoſed: to hearken to reaſon. The fifth day after was 


appointed for the interview;3; and, in the interval, frequent deputations 


daſſed and repaſſed from one ſide to the other, to regulate the circum- 
ances and conditions of it. Arioviſtus, under pretence that he feared 
an ambuſhy;i demanded! that Cæſar ſhould bring no infantry with him: 
Both he and the King were to be attended by their cavalry only. To this 


Cuaſar conſented; yet, not caring to truſt his ſafety to the Gauls, he diſ- 


mounited all the Gallic cavalry, and gave their horſes to the men of 7he 
tent legion, that, in caſe of danger, he might have a guard on which he 
couldvrelya.” 03531 dee 115 . 

In the midſt of a large plain, there was a riſing ground equally diſtant 
from both camps: At this place, by appointment, the conference was to 
be held. Cſar ſtationed the legionary ſoldiers, whom he had converted 
into troopers,” two hundred paces from the mount. Arioviſtus did the 
ſame with the German cavalry. The two Commanders advanced to meet 
one another, each accompanied by ten friends, or principal officers; for 


ſo Arioviſtus had deſired it might be. The conference was on horſe- 
back. Cæſar began by reminding the King of his obligations to the Re- 
public. You have been ſtiled friend and ally by the Senate, and very 


<« conſiderable preſents have been ſent you: Theſe honours, conferred by 


the Romans on very few, and only for ſignal ſervices to the State, have 


„been beſtowed on you, not on account of any juſt claim you had to 
e them, but merely by my. favour and the bounty of the Senate.” He 
mentioned likewiſe the ancient alliance which had ſubſiſted between the 
"Romans and Ædui, in whoſe favour the Senate had made many honourable 


. decrees. © He added: The Adui always held the firſt rank and autho- 
_ <<. rity in Gaul, even before their alliance with Rome; and it is the inva- 


< riable maxim of the Roman People, not only to defend their friends and 
* allies in the poſſeſſion of their juſt rights, but like wiſe to ſtudy the in- 
4 creaſe of their honour, intereſt, and dignity: Therefore it can never be 
e ſuppoſed that they will ſubmit to ſee their friends ſtriꝑt of thoſe privi- 
e leges, which had belonged to them before the commencement of that 
„ fnendſhip. And he concluded with repeating the fame demands which 
he had before made by his Ambaſſadors ; That the King ſbould nat make war 
upon the Mdui or their allies; that be ſhould" reſtore to them their-hoſtages ; 


and that, if be could nos oblige the Germans to repaſs the Rhine, at leaſt he 


- ſhould fuer ua moße f them to come ino Gaul. 
-  Arcoviftus anſwered: . eroſſed the Rhine, not of my own motion, 
but by invitation and intreaty from the Gauls. The great hopes and 


expectations they gave mè were my only inducement to quit my coun- 
try: The: ſettlements I have in Gaul were aſſigned ta me by the Ga 
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* themſelves ; the hoſtages were voluntarily ſent ; and the tribute I receive 
js in conſequence of the rights of war: I did not make war upon the 
* Gauls, they made war upon me: Their ſeveral ſtates brought their 
united forces againſt me; but I found means to vanquiſh and diſperſe 
« them: One battle ſufficed: If they are again reſolved to try the fortune 
cc of war, I am prepared to receive them; but, if they chuſe peace, it 
« will be unjuſt in them to refuſe a tribute which they have. hitherto vo- 
ce luntarily paid. The friendſhip of the Roman People ought not to be a 
« detriment to me, but an honour and a ſecurity ; I courted it in no other 
cc view: But if, on account of my alliance with them, I muſt ſubmit to 
loſe my tributes, and my rights over the people I have ſubdued, I am 
no leſs willing to give up that alliance than I was ambitious to obtain it. 
I have indeed brought over a multitude of Germans into Gaul, yet not 
with any deſign of diſturbing the country, as appears by my not coming 
My arrival in Gaul was prior to that 
of the Romans, whoſe armies have never till now paſſed the boundaries 
of their 'own provinces. What can they mean by coming into a coun- 
try that belongs to me? why do they concern themſelves with a part 
of Gaul that is no leſs my property than the province itſelf is theirs ? 
As to the pretence of alliance between the Romans and A#dui, I am not 
ſo much a barbarian, or ſo wholly a ſtranger to the affairs of the world, 
as not to know, that the ÆAdui neither aſſiſted the Romans in their late 
war againſt the Allobroges, nor received any aſſiſtance from them in their 
many conflicts with me and the Seguani. 
your pretended. regard for the Ædui, and have but too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the continuance of the Roman army in Gaul can be with 
no other. deſign than that of oppreſſing me. 
withdraw your troops out of theſe parts, I ſhall no longer look upon 
you as a friend, but as an enemy. And I am well aſſured, that, ſhould 
I happen to kill you in battle, I ſhould do a pleaſure to many of the 
nobles and great men at Rome, who have explained themſelves to me 
« by couriers, and whoſe favour and friendſhip I might procure by your 
death: But if you will retire, and leave me in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion 
of Gaul, I will not only amply reward you, but will engage, at my own 
« coſt and hazard, to put a happy concluſion to any war you ſhall think 
ce fit to undertake.” | 
In anſwer to this diſcourſe, Cæſar offered man 
not depart from his firſt . demands: That neither his own honour, 
t“ nor that of the Roman People, would fuffer him to abandon allies, who 
c had deſerved ſo well of the Republic. 
ce that Arioviſtus had a juſter claim to Gaul than the Romans: That 
« the Arverni and Ryteni + had been ſubdued by Q; Fabius Maximus; La ro. 
who yet, contented with their ſubmiſſion, had neither reduced their ergue. 
country into a province, nor ſubjected it to a tribute: That if antiquity 


but at the requeſt of the natives. 


I have reaſon to be jealous of 
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The Roman Hi/tory. Book IX 


- < of title was to decide the queſtion, the Romans had an undoubted right 
to the ſovereignty of Gaul: Or, if the decree of the Senate was to take 


<< place, Gaul muſt remain free, and ſubject only to its own laws. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at the interview, Cæſar was informed that 
Arioviſtus's cavalry were drawing nearer the eminence, and had even caſt 


ſome darts at his horſemen. Hereupon he immediately broke off the con- 


ference, retreated to his own men, and ſtrictly charged them to forbear all 
acts of hoſtility. He did not fear the ſucceſs of an engagement between 
his choſen legion and the German cavalry ; but he was deſirous to maintain 


1 perfectly clear, and not give the enemy the leaſt ground to aſſert, 


| Flaccus, had, according to cuſtom, taken the name o 


that they had been treacherouſly drawn into an ambuſh by a pretended 
conference. When it was known in the camp that Arioviſtus, at the in- 
terview, had haughtily ordered the Romans to depart out of Gaul; that 
his cavalry had inſulted Cæſar's guard; and that this had put an end to 
the conference; it ſpread throughout. the whole army an ardent defire of 
coming to a battle. | | 

Two day after, Arioviſtus ſent Ambaſſadors to Cæſar, to propoſe a 
renewal of the negociation; and that he would either appoint a day for 


their meeting again, or depute ſome one to bring the treaty to a concluſion. 
Ceſar ſaw no reaſon for granting a ſecond interview, eſpecially when he 


conſidered that the Germans, as experience had taught him, could not be 
reſtrained from falling upon his men. Neither was he inclined to ſend 


any of his principal officers; it ſeemed too great a venture, to expoſe them 


to the perfidy of theſe barbarians. He therefore caſt his eyes upon C. 
Valerius Procilius*, a young man of eminent virtue and gentle manners, 
and whoſe knowledge of the Gallic language, which Arioviſtus, by long 
reſidence in the country had learnt to ſpeak readily, fitted him in a parti- 
cular manner for this embaſſy: And as the Germans could have no motive 
to inſult him, Ceſar thought him ſafe from that danger. With him was 
joined, in the ſame commiſſion, M. Mettius, a perſon who had a connexion 
with Arioviſtus by the ties of - hoſpitality. Their inſtructions were, to 


hear the King's propoſals, and bring a report of them to Cæſar. But no 


ſooner were they arrived in Arioviftus's camp, than, in preſence of the 
whole army, calling out to know their bufineſs, and whether they were 
come as ſpies, he commanded them to be put in irons, without ſuffering 
them to make any reply. 2 | "ty | 
The ſame day he came forward with all his forces, and lodged himſelf 
under a. hill, ſix miles from the Roman camp. The day after, he went 
two miles beyond it, to cut off their communication with the ÆAdui and 
Sequani, from whom they received all their proviſions. Ceſar, for five 
days ſucceſſively, drew up his men in order of battle before the camp, 


that, if Arioviſtus had a mind, he might not be without an opportunity 


= He was the ſon of C. Valerius Caburus, who, bong on free of the City by C. Valerius 
f Patron. . 
of 


Chap. ix. The Roman Hiiſtory. 
of coming to an engagement. The Germans kept all that time within their 
lines; only between the cavalry of the two armies there were daily ſkir- 
miſhes. The German manner of fighting was this: They had about ſix 
thouſand horſe, who choſe a like number out of the foot, each his man, 
and all remarkable for ſtrength and agility. Theſe continually accompa- 
nied them in battle, and ſerved as a rear-guard,' to which, when hard 
preſſed, they might retire :. If the action became dangerous, theſe advanced 
to their relief: If any horſeman was wounded, and fell from his horſe, 
theſe gathered round to defend him: If ſpeed was required, either for a 
haſty purſuit or ſudden retreat, ſo nimble and active were they by continual 
exerciſe, that, laying hold of the manes of .the horſes, they could keep 
pace with them in running. | 

Ceſar, finding that Arioviſtus declined a battle, turned his thoughts 


chiefly to provide for the freedom of his convoys. With this view he 


marked out a place for a camp, fix hundred paces beyond that of the 
enemy; and thither he marched with his whole army, drawn up in three 
lines. The firſt and ſecond line had orders to continue under arms, 


while the third was to- employ themſelves in fortifying. this new 2 | 


Arioviſtus detached ſixteen thouſand light-armed foot, and all his horſe, 
to hinder the work, but without effect: The intrenchments were finiſhed, 
and Cæſar, leaving two legions there, with part of the auxiliaries, led 
back the remaining four to his other camp. The next day, drawing out all 
his troops from both camps, he again -offered the enemy battle, which 
Arioviſtus {till declined : Cæſar retired about noon. Arioviſtus then de- 
tached part of his forces to attack the leſſer camp. A ſharp conflict en- 


ſued, which laſted till fun-ſet: when Arioviſtus ſounded a retreat. Cæſar 


enquiring of the priſoners, why Ariovi/tus declined an engagement, learnt, 
that it was the cuſtom among the Germans for the women to decide by 
lots and divination, when it would be proper to hazard a battle: And 
that theſe had declared, that the army could not be victorious if they 
fought before the new moon. > 

Cæſar hereupon reſolved to force the enemy, without delay, to a 
battle: At the head of all his forces, in three lines, he advanced quite 


up to the head of their camp. The Germans now appeared before their 


intrenchment : They were diſtributed by nations, and diſpoſed at equal 
diſtances one from another, and the whole army encompaſſed with a 
line of carriages, to take away all hope of ſafety by flight. The women, 


mounted upon theſe carriages, weeping and tearing their hair, conjured ._ 


the ſoldiers, as they moved forwards, not to ſuffer them to become ſlaves 
ta the Romans. Ceſar began the battle in perſon at the head of his 
right wing, having obſerved the enemy ta be weakeſt on that fide. Their 

t wing was ſoon routed and put to flight, but their right had the ad- 
vantage, and. were like to overpower the Reman left wing by numbers. 
Young Craſſus, who commanded the "cavalry, obſerving this, made the 


2 third 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 
third line advance to ſupport them. The battle was renewed, and the 
enemy every where put to the rout: Nor did they ceaſe their flight till 
they had reached the banks of the Rhiue, about fifty miles diſtant from the 

lace of combat. There only a few eſcaped : ſome by ſwimming, others 

y boats. Of the latter was Arioviſtus, who, embarking in a ſmall veſſel 
which he found by the edge of the river, got ſafe to the other fide. All 

the reſt were cut to pieces by the Roman cavalry. Arioviſtus had two 
wives; one a Sueve, whom he had brought with him from Germany, the 
other a Norican, King Vocion's ſiſter, whom he had married in- Gaul. 
Both periſhed in this flight. Of his two daughters, one was killed, and 
the other taken priſoner. Procillus, whom, bound with a triple chain, 
his keepers had dragged after them in their flight, fell in with Cæſar in 
perſon as he was purſuing the German cavalry. Cæſar's joy for his victory 
Was exceedingly heightened by his good fortune in recovering, out of the 

hands of the enemy, his intimate and familiar friend, univerſally eſteemed 
For his probity. Procillus told him, that lots had been thrice drawn in 
his own preſence, to decide whether he ſhould be burnt alive upon the 
ſpot, or the execution be deferred to another time; and that the lot, three 
times fayourable, had preſerved his life. Mettius was likewiſe recovered 
and brought to Car. | 4 „„ 

This battle being reported beyond the Rhine, the Suevi, who were ad- 

vanced as far as the banks of that river, thought it adviſeable to return to 
their own country; but, retreating in diſorder and confuſion, were attacked 
by the Lhii, 2 people bordering upon the Rbine, who put many of them 
to the ſword. V 6 
Caſar, having thus, in one campaign, given a happy concluſion to two 
very conſiderable wars, went into winter- quarters ſomewhat ſooner than the 
ſeaſon of the year required. He diſtributed his army among the Sequani, 
and, leaving Labienus to command in tis abſence, ſet out for (iſalpine- 
Gaul, to preſide in the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
In the winter, whilſt Cæſar was in that country, 


* 


he was. alarmed -by 


Comm. frequent reports, confirmed by letters from Labienus, that all the Belge * 


oeo- had joined in a league againſt the Roman Republic, and ratified it by an 


of the exchange of h H $, 


The cauſes of this confederacy were: Firſt, their fear, leſt the Romans, 
having ſubdued all the reſt of Gaul, ſhould afterwards turn their arms 
| 3 them: In the next place, the perſuaſions and importunity of ſome 
among the Celte; many of whom, as they had greatly diſliked the neigh- 
bourhood of the Germans in Gaul, fo were they no leſs diſpleaſed to ſee a a 

Roman army take up its winter - quarters, and grow habitual, in the country; 
Others from a levity and inconſtancy of temper, fond of every roject 
that tended to a revolution. Laſtly, ſome were influenced by 5 — 


views; it being uſual in Gaul for who were the moſt powerful in 
their ſeveral ſtates, and had men and money at command, to exerciſe 
Da 2 ; Ez over 


Chap. ix. De Roman Hiſtory. 607 
over their fellow- ſubjects a kind of ſovereignty, which they foreſaw would 

be greatly checked by the authority and credit of the Romans in Gaul. 
eb [Year of Rome 696 .] | 


Cæſar, upon receiving theſe meſſages and reports, levied two new 
legions in Ciſalpine Gaul, and early in the ſpring ſent Q; Pedins, his 
Lieutenant, to conduct them over the Alps; and he himſelf, as ſoon as 
there began to be forage in the fields, went to the army. He com- 
miſſioned the Senones + and other Gauls, who bordered: on Belgic Gaul, to + The 
inform themſelves of the motions and deſigns of the confederates, and People of 
ſend him from time to time an exact account. They all agreed in report- _—_ 
ing, that the Belg. were levying troops, and drawing their forces to a 
general rendezyous. Whereupon Cæſar, thinking he ought no longer to 
delay marching againſt them, decamped, and in fifteen days arrived on 
the confines of the Belge. 

As his approach was ſudden, and much earlier than had been expected, 
the Rhemi I, who of all the Belg lay the neareſt to Celtic Gaul, diſpatched t The 
the two principal men of their ſtate to repreſent to Cæſar: * That they People of 
« put themſeves and fortunes under the power and protection of the n. 
* Romans, as having neither approved of the deſigns of the reſt of the 
« Belge, nor had any ſhare in their confederacy againſt the People of 
« Rome: That, on the contrary, they were ready to give hoſtages, execute 
his commands, receive him into their towns, and furniſh him with 
« corn, and other proviſions for his army: That indeed the reſt of the 
« Belge were all in arms, and that the Germans, on this ſide the Rhine, 
« had aſſociated with them: Nay, that ſo univerſal was the infatuation, 
„that the Rhemi had not been able to diſſuade from entering into the 
« confederacy the Sugſſones, a people united to them by the neareſt - ties 
« of blood and friendſhip, both being ſubje& to the fame laws, living 
under the ſame form of government, and acknowledging one common 
« Magiſtrate.” | 

Ceſar learnt from the RBemi, that the Belge were for the moſt part 
Germans originally, who, inticed by the fertility of the country, had 
croſſed the Rhine, driven out the ancient inhabitants of that part of Gaul, 
and ſettled themſelves there. That, as to their numbers, the Bellovaci; The peo- 
the moſt conſiderable of the ſeveral ſtates, were able to muſter 100, ooo ple of 


fighting men, and out of that number had promiſed to ſele& 60,000-for ais. 
the 


war: That next to them in dignity were the Sueſſones, over whom, 
of late years, Divitiacus, the moſt Bense prince 5 Gaul, had 3 Are Sei. 
King; but that their preſent ſovereign. was Galba, whoſe ſingular pru- ons. 
dence and juſtice had procured him, by the conſent of all the confederates, 
the ſupreme command of the war: That theſe had. within their territories 
twelxe fortified towns, and had promiſed to bring into the field 50,000 


* Cn, Conn. Lentulus Spinther, and 2; Mitellus Nepor, Conſuls. 
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Chap. ix. War of CæxsAR in Gaul. [Y. of R. 696. 609 
In purſuance of the reſolution above-mentioned, the Belgæ broke up 
their camp about the ſecond watch of the night. All was noiſe and 
tumult: Not regarding either order in their march or the command of 
their officers, each man preſſed to be in the foremoſt rank, that he might 
get the ſooner home; inſomuch that their retreat had all the appearance 
of a precipitate flight. Cæſar, who had immediate notice of this from his 
ſcouts, apprehending ſome ſtratagem, becauſe he knew not yet the reaſon 
of their departure, would not ſtir out of his trenches in the night: But 
early in the morning, upon more certain intelligence of their retreat, de- 
tached his Lieutenants, Pedius and Cotta, with all the cavalry, after them. 

. Labienus had orders to follow with three legions. The enemy ſuffered a 
great ſlaughter in their flight, the Romans little or no loſs. The latter, 
about ſun-ſet, gave over the purſuit, and returned to the camp, in obe- 
dience to the orders they had received. 

The next day, before the enemy had time to rally, or recover out of 
their conſternation, Czſar led his army into the territories of the Sweſſones, 
which joined to thoſe of the Rhemi, and, after a long march, reached 
Noviodunum. He was in hopes of carrying the town by aſſault, as being Noyon. 
deftitute of a ſufficient garriſon : But, as the ditch was broad, and the 
wall very high, the defendants, though few in number, withſtood all his 
efforts. Wherefore, having fortified his camp, he to provide en- 
gines, and get every thing in readineſs for a ſiege. an time, ſuch of 
the Suęſſones as had eſcaped the late ſlaughter, threw themſelves, during 
the night, into the town. But Cæſar advancing his preparations with 
great expedition, and approaching, under cover ef his mantlets, to the 
very walls, where he caſt up a mount, and planted his battering towers, 
che Gauls, aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of the works, as having never ſeen 
nor heard of any ſuch before, and at the diſpatch wherewith they were 
carried on, ſent deputies to treat about a ſurrendry; and the Nbemi inter- 
83 ed the principal men of the Stones detkages 
Ceſar, having received 1Cipal men of the Sieſſores as Hoſtag! 

{amongſt — were two ſons of Galha' the King) and obliged them 
to deliver up all their arms, admitted them to a ſurrendry, and led his 

army againſt the Bulovaci, Theſe, retiring with their effects into Brutuſ- 
pantium , their capital city, and, underſtanding chat Ceſar was advanced * Beau- 

within five miles of it, ſent a deputation of their old men, who came fort 

in venerable eſſion to meet him, fignifying by outſtretehed fands, 

and che moſt ſubmiſſive terms, that they put themſelves under his power 
and protection, and did not pretend to appear in arms againſt the Peop 

of Rome e And when N „ and encamped with 

view of the walls, the women and childien from the ramparts, with 

extended artns, according to che cuſtem of their country, beſdught the 


Ruman for peace © Hereupon Divitiacus, who, after the retreat of the 
| * zin che Hulu, and returned to Caſar's camp, _ 
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De Roman Hiſtorꝛ. Book IX. 


: poſed in behalf of the Bellovaci, pleading : © That they had always lived 


in ſtrict friendſhip with the Ædui, and, by the artful inſinuations of 


9 their chiefs, had been ſeduced to forſake their ancient allies, and take 


_ < up. arms againſt the Romans, whom they had repreſented as holding the 
Adui under an ignominious tyranny. and oppreſſion: That che authors 


Hof that advice ſeeing) its pernicious effrets, were retired: into Britain. 


Geſar, out ef regard to Divitiacus and the Ædui, promiſed pardon and 


protection to the Bellavaci 3 but as theſe were poſſeſſed of very extenſive 


territories, and ſurpaſſed in „and number al forces, Sees other 
Belgie ſtates, he —— I hundred hoſtages. 


Theſe being accordingly delivered, together with all their arms; Coſer 


*People of of left their city and advanced into the country of the Ambiani , who, upon 


his approach, immediately ſubmitted. Adjoining to theſe were the. Ner- 


2 vii z de whoſe manners and genius Ceſar, enquiring, learnt: That they 


ſuffered no reſort of merchants into their city, nor the importation of 


wine, or of any thing tending to luxury, which, they thought, enfeebled 
e cthe mind, and extinguiſned its martial fire: That they were men of a 


«rwarlike ſpirit, and were continually. reproaching the zeſt of the * 


4 for ignominiouſly ſubmitting to the Roman yoke z and had openy 


* red their reſolution of neither ſending Ambaſladersto:Ga/ars nor accepr- 
ing any terms of peace. 


5 11 GIO 24736 „8 al ; 


. Caſer,: = a march of three — Ae their territories, 


underſtood 
from-fome prifantrs 318 That he tas nom advanced within ten miles of the 


ame, onthefether: ſide· of which the enemy had poſtadi chemnſelves, 
Hand mere waited the coming of the Romani t That chey hach heen joined 


pins” 6. -by..che>:Atnebatts t-and #/crenenduth, — — hom, they 


myes 3 vent onee broken and-putito flight: The 


[ag had perſuaded eee ct yer fortune of..the-war:::iKhat ithey; ex- 


Fea, 


y, the Aduatici, who! wereralready.on-their 

+ maraliz-And-therellrtheir women, andſuch as, 0n,acaonnt:ofi:age,, were 
arma, Had. been onNv’ ed to; a place of ſafetyoinacceffible 

that ſurrauaded ãt oi he ies poſited 
aprons rr 
abovahree O Nl 
dee enfurd nas eee — em both ſides, 


Lortune n Each army: poſſeſſed itſeli If of che ne- 


| and the 3 — u — Nor- _ 
there: + body reſerve vfromo oν Saceour, ) 

r eee 
e eee of, dee called eee by name, 
| the.gelt-::. dogg Ag Witin new 
EX 8 e [Himſelf in che 
ik « e enemy. | 2 


Chap. ix. ar of Ca$SAR in Gaul. IV. of R.) 696. 


been placed in the rear of the Roman army, and been appointed to follow 
and guard the baggage, hearing of the battle, advanced with all poſſible 


ſpeed : And Labienus, who had made himſelf.maſter of the enemy's camp, 


obſerving from the hill on which that ſtood, how matters went with Cæſar, 
detached the tent h legion to his aſſiſtance. .. 
The arrival of this detachment produced ſo great a change in favour of 
cher Romans, that many of the ſoldiers, who, before lay oppreſſed with 
wounds; now reſuming courage, renewed the fight: Nays. the very ſervants 
of the camp, unarmed as they were, obſerving the conſternation of the 


enemy, ruſhed among their armed battalions: The cavalry too, ſtriving 


by extraordinary efforts, to wipe off the ignominy of their late flight, 
ckarged the enemy in all places where the void ſpaces between the legions 
ſuffered them to advance. Mean time, the Nervii, now. very hard preſſed, 
exerted themſelves with ſuch determined courage, that, their front ranks 
being cut off, thoſe who ſtood behind mounted the bodies of the ſlainz-and 
thence continued the fight: And when theſe too, by their fall, had raiſed 
a mount of carcaſes, thoſe who remained, aſcending the pile, poured" their 
javelins upon the Romans as from a rampart, and even returned the darts 
thrown/at-them by their enemies. Fame therefore (ſays Cæſar) did not 
deceive in proclaiming ſo loudly the bravery of this people.. 
In a battle, maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, the loſs of the vanquiſhed 
muſt neceſſarily be prodigious: The very name and nation oft the Nervii 
were in a manner quite extinguiſned: Phe old men, who, with the wot 
men and children (as above related) had been conveyed-intoca . place Gur 
this terrible over: 
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622 » | The Reman Fr n. Book IX. 
hundred Fab Foley that led to the town by a gentle rifiny Here they 
raiſed a, double wall of prodigious height, whereon, as a farther ſecurity, 
they laid great numbers of huge ſtones and ſtrong- pointed beam. 

On the firſt arrival of the Raman army before the town, the inhabitants 
made frequent ſallies from it, and engaged the beſiegers in flight ſkirmiſhes. 
But Ceſar hayin drawn a line of. contravallation twelve feet high, fifteen 
miles in circumference, and every where well fortified wich redoubts, they 

| kept goin. within their walls. When the Romans had finiſhed their 
* roaches, and caſt up a mount, and were preparing a tower of aſſault 
behind their works, the NT from their battlements at firſt derided 
them, and in contemptuous age aſked-the meaning of that prodigiaus 
1 engine raiſe at ſuch. a diſtance. ! With what hands or ſtrength, nen of the 
lie and make of the Ro | (whoſe ſmall ſtature the. Gox/s,- who: were 
| E part very t deſpiſed) could hope to bring forward ſo un- 
wis e 2 machine againſt their walls? But when they faw it removed, and 
7 near the town, aſtoniſhed at the nem and ſtrange appearance, 
Fond fr Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to ſue for peace. Theſe, being introduced, 
wn kim, 4 That age ler a not but the Romans were aſſiſted in their 
0 wars by the Gods ves 3 it ſeeming a more than human taſſe to 


A tranſport, with ſuch facility, an of that amazing height, by which 
„ were brought upon a level wich their enemies, and enabled to en- 


gage them in cloſe 


t. That "a 3 ti themſelves and their 
* 0 requeſting only, * 


er of which 


2 ee determine him to. ſpare them, he would 
1 Srive chend of their arms: — 1 
"WA Enemies, again hon Im they could not defend themſelves 
. r 7 e taken. . dee e chuſe to 
: E from the hands of t . eee expoſe themielves 
2a 1 ein EE Reed by choſe 
htered by thoſe eee woos: > eee 
9 7 25 18g 1 8 i 81 Nb. Sy EP — irt |. 91 IEP — 
55 op |, FOO | ad _ ieee 
—7 DAS ee WA {Was willing to ant 
aro! V erg? 5 or de battering-· ram —— 
- d wap DIO A they deli- 
take 3 as he 


1 bi Verde, Ladd lay- ande 
5 F be ſtain from all injuries towards a people who 
| un 


did türhisg with this 8 cer countrymen accepted, din appea- 
the 
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the gone ene them; ae ſo vaſt a quantity. of arms into 
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In the evening, Cæſar ordered the gates to be ſhut, and his ſoldiers to 
quit the town, chat no injury might be offered to the inhabitants during 
the night. The Aduatici, imagining chat the Romans, after the furrend 
of the place, would either ſet no guard at all, or, at moſt, keep ay 
with little care, armed themſelves: partly withthoſe weapons they er l ſe- 
cretly retained, and partly Wich targets, made of bark or wicker, and co- 
vered over haſtily Wien hides, and made a furiotis fally about midnight 
with all their forces, on that fide where the Rimas ow Teetned to be. of 
eaſieſt acceſs. The alarm being immediatel 12 en by lighting fires,” as 
-Cofar had directed, the ſoldiers ran from the during forts to the 
place of action. A very ſharp conflict enſued: For 425 enety now driven 
0 „and having ae ops but i in theit valbut, 0 9 7 

reſolution; though the Romans had the acvanta, the g 

yoo their:javelins upon them both from the towers and ie top > of the 
rt. About four thouſand were flain upon the re the reft retired 

into the town. Next day the gates were forced, no one offering to make 

the leaſt reſiſtance; and the army having taken poſſeſſion of the place, the 

inhabitants, x6 the number of fifty- three thouſand, were fold for Fans. | 

About the fame time Pubhus Craſſus, whom Ce ar had ſent with a legion 
- ugainſt the Voneti v, and Hx other neighbouring ſtates “, inhabiting the ſea- The peo- 
coaſt, difpatched meſſengers 1 to/acquant Him, that all thoſe ſtares hi ad ſub- ple of 
mitted to the deminion of the Romans. : 

; >i:iThe * ended, and all the provinites' of CH EN di fu ch 
{ _ the opinion conceived of this war among the 'Bitbaitans roun bon, 
chat even the nations beyond the Rhine ſent Ambadſſidors tc A offer- 
2 I" give hoſtages, and ſubrnit'to Nis commands: But he then in 
to return to he and 7yricum, ' ordered” ce to, at a mM. next 
—_— Having put his army into winter- yatters, in there FE eric of che 
Andus, 'Tarones, and Carnutts, Which Rites lap ne near lo te the Þ W hat Thepeopl 
n deen the ſeat of the war, he himſelf r gut fox 5 455 Wo j 3 f Anjou, 
The Senate; ihforttied By letter from C e of Js Jue 0 decreed and Chr. 
2 0 3 FOR e any 
Cæſar, upon A deparune for ah, ent I ret K on Wil the 1. C. C. 
rweittly legion, againſt" the antlates, Oy et agris, 5 j 2 ſha cr ri- n e 7 
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ſurrection of this kind among the people Wo had e 
Some of the council, thinking the caſe'deſperare;' declared fo abandonibe 


not only found 
wWäht db e wherewi td ange the enemy. The Gault, on t 


with buds falt refiſtanee; fell 20 Amenſtinng, 
8 £ 
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8 A De Roman Hiſor ).. Book. IX. 


who had hitherto travelled them with. great 'danger, and ſubject to many 
grievous exactions. Galba executed his commiſſion, made himſelf er 
of ſeveral forts, received Ambaſſadors from the nations all around: and, 
having ſettled the terms of peace with them; received hoſtages for their 
fidelity. Hoy quartered two cohorts among the Wem, he him- 
felf, with the reſt of the troops, took up his winter - quarters in 4 town of 
the Veragri, called OZodurus. It was ſituated in the midſt of a valley, 


upon a plain of no great n and bounded: on all hides with very high 


mountains. 4 
is As the city was divided into two parts by 4 river; ks jeft one to the "Sev, | 
and aſſigned the other to his foldices,, commanding thęm to _ 
a ditch and rampart. After many days ſpent dere he was ſuddem in. 
formed, that the Gauls had abandoned, in the night, that Part vf the kiry 
which had been allotted to them and that the impending mountains were 
covered with the Viragri and Seduni. Upon this intelligence, Calba, 
who had neither completed the fortifications of his wo Wor. laid" in-a 
ſufficient ſtore· of corn and other proviſions; as Rttie app wg ol 


4 
hoſtages, ſpeedily aſſembled à council of war! The danger 25 | 
and — ; there was no room tõ hope for ſuccburs, — for applies 
of proviſion, the enemy being in poſlefſion:of all the avenues tothe c 


the greater number were fos reſerving this xpetichit' to the xt A 
ee mean time defendling the camp in the beſt fame hey coutd. 
It was not long before the;enemy. came füſtüng d6wn"upon” them from all 
rts, and began the afſault3yith'a ſhower of ſtones afid dart en the 
Herde ag If ct ep b e lr Wert U nut Intermiiiod, che Nes 
PRrengtyP greatly exhauſted, but even "begati"to be | 


the baggage, and attempting by by «ſally to recover their 61d 55 By 


* 


other gel thetombacwitfitcttdr fü "Gan ever 1205 A 


BY nis rar 
came to Ca, 18 al 50 8 e eee 
Vügctofmake an 1 afa put alf Upoh th üiffüe bf öhe bold attac 


Ne ToKkHe fy, cat "they ftieuld for” fre dime ke. 
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4 


upon a ſignal given, to fally out of the camp, 301 Ra eir” ed | 
of ſafety in their valour. The orders were punctually vbeyed : The Romans, 
15 . . _ rolling 


Chap. ix. War of Cæs AR in Gaul. IV. of R. 696. 
ruſhing furiouſly upon, the enemy, gave them no time either to comprehend 
the meaning of ſo unexpected an attack, or ta recover out of the confu- 
ſion into which it threw. them: And thus fortune changed ſides. Of thirty 
thouſand fighting men, who. had; been engaged in the aſſault, more than 
10, ooo periſhed upon the. ſpot: The, ref: fled in terror and confuſion. 
Calla, ſeeing the enemy. entirely diſperſed,,,quitted the purſuit and re- 
tired within his intrenchments. The. neut day, unwilling to expoſe him- 
ſelf a, ſecond time to the inconſtancy of fortune, and being 1 in great want 
of corn and forage, ſet fire to the town, and began his march back into 
the province. As there was no enemy in the field to moleſt or oppoſe him 
in his rerreat, he brought the legion ſafe into the country of the Natuates, 
and ,thence into the Arge of the ane en \ where he; pur them into 
eee bad Au 13 3697 50. 
be af A Es being rw entirely quelled, Cefars! [who-believed that 

; 9859 ity was now re-eſtabliſhed in Gaul (the Belgæ being ſubdued, the 
Germans expelled, and the inhabitants of the Alps. — 2 to ſubmit) 
- made a | Journeys, in the beginning of the winter, into Ihricum ; when all on 
aà ſu den anew war broke out in Celtic Gaul. The occaſion of it was-this: 


The ſeventh legion, commanded. by young Craſſus, had been quartered 


the Andes, a people bordering. upon the ocean. As there Was a 

| 75 15 de of corn in thoſe parts, Craſſus ſent ſome officers of the caval- 
licit a ſuppiy from the - neighbouring, ſtates. Of theſe; Rates the 

| Peet Were by far the moſt, powerful, not only; on account of their: abun- 
ing: herewith they drove a mighty: traffic to Britain. * 

uſe of the nations La trade on thoſe N Mere tributaries cot 

| 55 ee to reyolt by de etaining the pfficers. ſent, to them] by: Craſui, 
pin this means, to recover the haſtages Put into his, hands. 
neig! paring + ſtates, moved by their example and au ic s che: 
are in general (Very 5 55 and forward in 175 . Hekained, for che 
me, reaſon, the officers ſent 2 99 8 N Pass <mbaſſies 
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© The Vorcttignd thei allies, not t ignorant of the greatneſs of their criti, 


in deraining 


5 and loading with irons, Ambaſſadors, a name ever looked | 
anz am 


all nations, as ſacred and inviolable, made preparations in 
4 22 ortion ch the danger chat threatened them. The natural ſituation of 
country gave them confident hopes of being able to defend them - 
ſebveste For 22 paſſes by land were every where cut aſunder by many 
friths and arms of the ſea; and the approach by ſea was not leſs difficult 
| om adcount of the, ſmall number of harbours, che little knowledge the 
Raman. accuſtomed only to the navigation of the Mediterranean, had of 
he art. ef governing ſhips on the ocean, andi their total ignorance of the 
c aſt . ¶Næither̃ did the Neuer believe it practicable: for the-Roman army 
to oontinue long in'that country, by: reaſon of the great ſcarcity of corn; 
Ind chey had a mighty: ee in the ſtrength and number” of their 


1 ping. 
| 74-46 reſtrain;thoſe of the Cale who had not; dollars hem. 
het ape to hinder the confederates * from uniting: ular: forces into one 
arm divided his troops, and diſperſed them into different parts & Gul. 
He ſent” Labimis towards Treves with a body af cavalry. P. Craſſis, 
at the head of twelve legionary cohorts, pa the Garone, and entered 
Ind pales, yu? . the enemies e any ſupplies from, that 
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Chap. ix. War of Cxs4ar in Gaul. [V. of R. 697.] 617 
of long poles, the Romans, laying hold of the tackle of the enemy's veſſels, : 
towed them away by force of rowing; then, cutting the cables, the main- 
yards fell down, whereby the enemy, who relied on their ſails and ri 10 
were at once deprived of the uſe of them: And now, the diſpute depen 10 
ing wholly on courage and manhoad, the Roman ſoldiers, who fought un- BY 
der the oye of their General, and of a vaſt number of witneſſes (for — the 5 
hills that — upon the {ea were covered with ſpectators) eaſily obtained 1 
the victory. 13 
The Veneti, obſerving that the Romans had already. boarded and made We 
themſelves maſters of a great part of their fleet, began to think of mit 
. riding for the ſafety of the reſt by flight. Accordingly they tacked a 4 Wd 
to run before the wind: But all on a ſudden there enſued ſo dead a calm, 35 
that not a veſſel could ſtir out of its place; and then the Romans took them 1. 
with great eaſe. After a conflict that had laſted from nine in the morning, 1 
a very few eſcaped under favour of the night. 1 
This victory put an end to the war with the Veneti; for they had loſt "(RR 
the whole body of their youth, as well as the moſt eminent men among Mo 
them for ran or authority, and all their naval ſtrength. | Thoſe who ſur- 115 
vived this defeat, — no: reſource left, furrendered themſelves to Ce- 915 
_ ofars. mercy; — n againſt them with ſeve- 115 
Tity, that he might im E a Wh 
Proper regard to the acter of Ambaſſadors. He condemned 1 
cherefo all their Senators toddeath,, and ſold the people for flaves. i gb 
s The arms of Coſer red on evesy: ide. At 1 — time that | Fl 
he vanquiſhed the #eveti,: Titurius Sabinus ubtained a great victory Ire: * 
the united forces of the Landi, Eburovizes, and Lemmi f. Ahe rwo + Inhabi.. "i 
mentioned nations were ſo furiouſiy bent upon che war, that theymaile- Coutance | N 
ered their Senate for oppoſing it. After thia cruel execution,” they joined Evreux,, 175 
their troops to thoſe of the Uuelli, whoſe conductor Viridouix was N 3 6 
nized for — — of.qhe army army of the uy nations. 8 | "hh 
command they advanced againſt the Romans, and, *approaching-n "MI 
r defied them to battle. Sabin. —.— fear; kept Cloſe within . 
intreachments, and, byumeans of a deferter, deceived ite 57 
enemy into a belief that he was the next to ſſteal out of hi 1K 


camp, in order to go-to the ſuccour of his General, much diſtreſſed by 
Yeneti. : By this ſtratagen he drew the Gault to arcack him in his ear 
which was upon an-eminence.” Mounting it wich precipitation, they 
rived irn n out en Sabinus inſtantly cauſed uli his troops to 
aut upon them e The affailants,' not able to 
the very firſt hook, to flight ; the Roman am purſued them, and 
rk inf euro of N yi an an. 
fi me time, raſſus ed in Hoffa, © 
2212 due Y Wi corn, 2524 60 cav mhle 4 
:FOOPS, an ſtrengthened his army with a ſelect eng of — 1 
Vol. III. 4 K | Tolewſe, 
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E oloufe, Carcaſſon, and Narbonne, ſtates in that part of the Roman province 
that lies neareſt to Kitain, he advanced with all his forces: to the territo- 
ries of the Sotiates *.”* Craſſus, with great Mlanghter,” put them to the 
rout, and preſently after inveſted their capital. They made a brave re- 
fiſtance for ſome time; but finding that the Romans would ſurmount all 
the difficulties that could be thrown in their way, they fent to Craſſus, re- 
* queſting that they might be admitted to a furrendry. 
The defeat of the Nene, and the reduction of their city, wüfed oh 
other ſtates of Aqvitain to unite themſelves againſt the conqueror: And 
they procured- affiftance from the ' Spaniards. their neighbours. Crafſis 
arrgckeg them in their camp, and of fifty thouſand men, of which their 
h conſiſted, ſcarce a fourth part eſcaped being cut in 1 The 
Fro of this vi was the fubmiſſion of all Aguitain. 
[This was che laft ſervice perfortned by P. Craſus in the war of Gaal: 
for, with Cæſar's permiſſion, he went ſoon after to Rome, and the next 
ind i raking with him a thouſaftd Gallic horſe, to afliſt bis father 
in his expedition againſt the Partbians. ! ONT | 
When Ceſar had finiſhed the war Again the Veneri, the Salon as for 
Weed: Nevertheleſs, as the Morini and Menapii, who were ſituated 
in the northern part of Gaul, and who, though they had entered into the 
league which was juft diflolved, had taken no ſtep yet to ſhew their ſub- 
miſſion, to the Romans, Cæſar, who rhqught nothing done; while there re- 
mained am thi 10 % marched Againſt them in order to finiſſr his con- 
adh At gs approac 5h they retired, with all their effects; into the woods 
f rey which their ebuntry abounded, hoping te to find there a 
„But Czſar reſolved to lay low thoſe iramenſe- foreſts; and 
Fees ch he Ek down he made a kind of rampart to cover the 
WE his afmy  fodden incurſions of the Barbarians: He 
| had made a Ende pro cſs in this 3 when, the bad weather 
comitig on, and the egntinual' rains g chat he ſhould find ſome 
thelter or his army, n. eceſlity compelled 2 leave his conqueſt incom- 
ple 4705 Havi ed the . and burnt the villages; he retired, 
and diſt ie his troops into winter- quarters in the territories of the 
e Laar and the other newly en ſtates' £41 
of 2B id 1. 1; F [Lear of Rome 698. J e t 
Tan next FUR Tod: Pompty, and Craſſus were, (Conti) 4 WN FRY | 
5 dy- zof the Uſapetes:;and Tenchtberi, German nations, pa fled the Rhine, 
nat- far from ĩts mouth. The hoſtilities of their neighbours the Sue vf, 
who'had for many years hartaſſed. them with ,continual wars, and hindered 
he probably inhabited the ſea - 44K Nu aQtum. .eredens, dum quid fo et 
- coaſt rn " 1 "i Me- 807 3 8 = 6s "i 
is, Ec or what paſſed at Rome this year, „in 
Ihe. Han 5 I apt Ye mod o Cops, _ above, 1. 484, 4s, 
oY ; 24 038 ?.. 4 72... (a 142, 4. 
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Chap. ix. War of Cæs AR in Gaul. [T. of R. 698.] 
them from cultivating their lands, were the cauſe of their making this 
emigration. 105 
Ihe Suevi, by fg he. maſt warlike and cor HI of all the: Germans, 
| were divided into a hundred; cantons, each of whic uſed to ſend yearly 
into the field a thouſand armed men. Them reſt, who..coninucd in their 
ſeveral diſtricts, employed themſelves- in, gultiyating the 15 rheſe 
huſbandmeni became the next: FEAT lokdje Pane 7 — 1 ed in the care 


diſtribution as che e no ſuch thing was . lee among e pro- | 


perty or N N their reſidence 1 in 810 Pe Fare 1 4 


144121 


Wats, 
they m_ them too numerous and: potent to 4 5 0 c their 
territories ; yet they prevailed ſo far as to Aopgſe. a tribute Pen them, 
and very much reduce their power. | 

But: the: LiSpetes., and Tenchiberi, 17 ity mengioned”” Ader. any years 
reſiſtance, were at length totally driven out of their: poſſeſſions by the Suevi. 
Having wandered over many neren. of Germany during the ſpace of three 
years, they arrived at laſt upon the banks of the Rhine, where the > Menapit 
had houſes, lands, and villages, on bot . fides e Flyer. E \ Theſe, alarmed 
at che approach of ſo prodigious a ah Ky or they were nox. an army, 
| but twa nations, Who. marched): in a body, men, women, ch children, tg 


3 right bank of the \Rhing, a Ane, 915 5 ©” | .t ee Pl 9 40 bl 
ee 205 og, Meier 1 5 WW 
German, tried very pn en +60 * 


tronps an a proper manner, to. 
bas 
paGage,fbecauſc of their heir wan, of 1 gr i a ore e 


f reaſon of, che ſtricg watch ale ad re J b; 

They gave Mus: that they, would, wit 5 0 el iy, BY to. their 600 

country; and,, to gain credit to thy 5 e 1 Vin fa Rees. thith 6 ered mae 
a three-days march. The Menapii were dc el Such of th 

an on the farther bank of the Rhine returned to their habitations, 

7 200 be and featlefs bf dang er," Sur orined by che German-cavaly wd in 

one cd recoveftd the whole groxind: of the three days. rh, che Ye 


all hut to the ſword; And the Germans, having ſeizeÞ>the!ſhippingtBefire 


the Menuapii on this fide had intelligenee of their approachzopaiitzth odhe 

| _ — poſſeſſion of towns and villages, 20d, lupporied. qhenſelyss the 
the Water With the proviſions there found. 

* ,v Ceſar, info rimed, of theſe e things, and — the levſcy- Mlle, Gas, 


who were very changeable in their councils, and fond of novelties, * 
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all the hafte he could to join his army. Upon b his arrival he found that 

things were fallen out exactly as he had apprehended : Some at che ſtates 

of Gaul had ſent Ambafſaclors to the Germans, inviting them to leave the 

banks of the Rbine, and. aſſuring them that all their demands ſhould be 

readily complied with. | The Germans; allured by theſe hopes, had already 

The people penetrate into "the tetritodies, of the Eburones and Condrufi,. both which 

Liere and nations were under the protection of che Freviri I. Ceſar aſſembled the 

Namur. Obits of the Culr, difftmbled his knewedge of their Necret defigns, and 

+ People by foft words endeavoured'to confirm them in their alliance with the peo- 

. ple of -Rome2 He then demanded of them a certain munber of horſe, and 
prepare to march againſt the German. 

en che came within à few days merch of char camp, Ambattidors 

arrived from therm, who addiefied Him in words to the following effect: 

te The'Gomans have o deffgn· of beginning a war with the People of 

4 Nome; they are come into theſe Parts age againſt their inclination,.-having 

ans been Forcibly driven from their former dwellings, - "If che. Rowan are 

were to reren or their e will reſt ſatisfied. th the 


RING — fete ot & Mt, tore Pin FRO : 

ee made e fuch're q coed ve prefer views: But 8 | 

-.clulion of i erh followitig purport: That eee 

wo — Oe 2 85 apy e ae em, o Jong as they continued! in 

* vun territories were — — 
| Cope: hn Güntries: That there were no uncultivnted' lands in 

EY dt for. TY a uldttde, hh Whoſe th 


leaſe. . — 
4 5 N e were chon-in his eump to 8 

2 5 be wb Yew 7K | 

[ts AT, Wh he woul FE EE —_ i 0 
d this: Aar «4. 148. K wihs" i a 
Wd x4 * 1 N 85 185 en hat 
2 1 f. „He chence — — — for 
by  Walted the rerurn of that pa "ECxſar therefore 


When within twelve N Sr he e ede, he was met by 
In 75 day appointetl: They were very earheſt in their 

| Be At he c e no farther y but nor being able to — 
e bun thi 3, | oe” reftrain the cavalry of 2 
trete! * myiact of And i in the mean time permit them vo — 
Amb Gs de the U . 1 whoſe Senate W — 
; obtain 
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obtain, under the ſanction of a ſolemn oath, the conditions propoſed by 
Cz/ar, they declared themſelves ready to accept them: Only they deſired, 

that he would allow them the ſpace of three days to bring matters to a 
final iſſue. Cæſar believed that they had no other view in What they ſaid, 
than to gain time till their cavalry ſhould arrive: He told them, neverthe- 
leſs, that, for the ſake of water, he would chat day advance four miles, 
and no farther; but deſired that their chiefs would attend him the day 
after to acquaint him with their demands. In the mean time he ſent or- 
ders to the officers of his cavalry not to attack the enemy: and, in caſe 

they ſhould be attacked themſelves, only to maintain their eee till he 
ſhould come up with the reſt of the amy. 

But the Germans, though their cavalry did not cacoed cight hundred, 
by reaſon of the abſence of thoſe who had been ſent to forage, yet, ſeeing 
the Roman horſe advance without caution, fell ſuddenly upon them. Theſe 
amounted to five thouſand, but having no apprehenſion of an attack, 
"beciuſe'/they knew that the German Amballadors had been with Ceſar 


a little before, and had obtained a day's truce, were eaſily t into 
N ta and put to a The e n W men And 
now 


' 
* 12 29 13 
of 


————.— — 5 founht m 2 time 1 N E maſt, 

«« when there was & negotiation actually on . „ Idar app A. are not DET, 
« foet between Cſar and the Germans. By * here. 7 der p robabli, that eigbt e 
* hem the hoftility was begun, and conſe- * Hor jemes Haun think of attacking ce . | 


* 
"hy whom the reproach of pertdy - F 2 it is g eue 


22 e problem, that lnbown,, r . 
4 under ome difficulty. &/ar threw 7 atter were unpre- 
% fault upon the Barbanans: 255 ſeveral per- #6] + pared. (as How ar, were) becauſe 
n fond at Noms were perſuaded, "that it was he | e 


* wht eee negotia- ts 25 Go 3 gy d 
- *<h10n7 were decreeing tieems 40 prove 
—1 5 Son for his oits in this ca- Germans. is, that, EIT Rh ofthe 
bu — A it 48 his opinion, that they Tent their deputies Again tu C, to 
44 Se 2 Adi vrred up mi Germans; **% apologres, and to continue the nego- 
* to — — that he alone might ſuffer the . tiatian. If: they weaeperkdion. in attack- 
Bn canis yen mel 4 ue; ek ing the Reman cavalry, at ie no wonder that 
5 wealth not be anſwerable for it to Ce/ar ſhewbd no regard to their apology, but 
* Gods or men. conſidered them as no leſs e their 
e is diffitult:to . pornt /+ | rewdeparation Beto peſorion thenowble | 
,. eure, a 1 of advice mid to:have nes). rang by Cao tp he 
4 Co/e ar „leſſens the weight of Senate, hat evidence is there of the fact, char 
«© his evidence; 5 411 batred and partiałig, on Cato d dilivoer that apintion? Aub mily 
Ache A have carried Cats beyond warranted? Who is the hiftorianrthat yeconds- 
41 s. It is known that Car was it ? Plutarch, the only writes we have who 
= =p ſcrupulous in morals”, [for he was too mentions * matter „Sives u Tanga Gemi- 
much addicted to gallantry] © but his . rr _— And Who was this Ta- 


« were frank and generous, at leaſt amufius (He is — Suetonius 
my A — enema der ſeveral tales of 7 {es cli © Bn 
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622 ze Raman History. Book IX. 
now; Cæſar reſolved neither to give e to the Ambaſſagors of the 


Cermans, nor admit 4215 to terms of peace, ſeeing they had treacherouſly 

folici ied For ne A 1 $b bk ke 12 5 en e 1 Feather 500 

ſidered that it would ys madnels;to, delay gon ing t0 ag. adtion, 
till the Germa * — ented 1 


Fn cav „then a 
8 and. heſi 17 10 acquainted y ch the le peel of r _ 
858 1 ade b 


>... Mon: Mi 75 ben y, the Germans. vad 2 700 2 
a gonlige bo fee en hoch accident fell out to bring ab 
Cæſar's tte, RT, next morning the Germans, per 95 Ring. ” 
bein ee and ion, came in Me numbers to 1 \ Camp KA 
their nobility, 510 8 bee he ambaf Their pretended deſign i 

congin 1 By 9 rien zene ves, in regard to hat had happened 1 5 


ok 8 ein real 0 Ve 1815 tain, if poſſible, another 101 15 
oj NE, 44 2 7 5 12 7 ave, thein ths in. by che cauſed 
be, ſecured; and immediately. drew his forges gut of the « 
TEAS Cav Nr he ſu SO kel TRY te an were Ge to 
manded 5 en, in the. rear. "160+; 715 134091 . 8 


1 awn up his army 
2 058 l OA he, . A 


ſternation = not a little increaſed b 
auer A abe a ace 5 Pete apa, LEN 


un race of Wy appear- 

che hag hay tm == 0 
: hy Sung he nend TH 
ent the cavalry 
15 them, and ſeeing 
Wd Ik their, arms, and fled 
gf. the, Rhine and Mee, 
Hany farther, they th rew 
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that the cavalry of the Ufpetes and Tenchtheri, who, having paſſed the 


Meuſe (as was above related) to forage and plunder, and eſcaped thereby 
the diſaſter of the late defeat, had, upon receiving the news of it, repaſſed 
the Rhine, and retired into the territories of the Sicambri+; and Ceſar, 


having demanded that theſe troops ſhould be delivered up to him, had 


received for anſwer, That the Rhine was the boundary of the Roman 
empire: That if he thought it unjuſtifiable in the Germans to paſs over 
into Gaul without his leave, upon what pretence could he claim any 
% power or authority on the German fide of that river?” | 

But Cæſar had a third reaſon: For the Wii, who alone, of all the 
nations beyond the Rhine, had ſent Ambaſſadors to him, entered into alli- 
ance with him, and given him hoſtages, earneſtly entreated him to come 
to their aſſiſtance, they being very hard preſſed by the Suevi. They ſaid, 
that his ſhewing himſelf in Germany would be alone ſufficient to ſecure 
repoſe to them for the future ; and they offered him boats to tranſport his 
legions. 1 | | i 

; yy 26 thought that it was neither ſafe, nor for the dignity of the Roman 
name, to make uſe of boats for croſſing the Rhine. To build a bridge 
would be difficult, on account of the breadth, depth, and rapidity of the 
river: Nevertheleſs he undertook it; and the Jars was completed in ten 
days, reckoning from the time they began to bring the timber to the bank 
of the river. Ceſar led over his army; and leaving a ſtrong guard on 
each ſide the ſtream, marched directly into the territories of the Scambri; 
who, ſo ſoon as they heard that the bridge was begun, 1 
of the Nipetes and Tenchtheri, withdrawn, with their effects, into the 
neighbouring woods eilen an geg Bis hore tay a6 thei 
country, burnt their villages, cur'down their corn, 'ahd"tharchediito'the 
territories of the Ubi. The Sueui, in purſuance, of an ördeér of their 
national council, acted as the Sicambri, only with this diffefente; that all 
ſuch as were able to bear arms met, by command, at à place df geheral 
rendezvous, in the very heart of their country, thete 8 U iche arrwal of 
the Romans, and give them battle. But Cſar, Raving accempliſhed 


* 
* 


all he intended, in carrying his arms over the Nhint, Which was to ſpread 
an univerſal terror among the Germans, take vengeance If the Sicumöri, 
and ſet the Ubii at liberty, after a ſtay cf obly elghitefF days is Cern, 
led back his army into Gaul, and broke do n r Boe” Flies of 530 

Though hu a {mall part of the ſymmex, 
to paſs over into Britain, having certain intelligence that, in all his wars, 
with the Gault, they. had conſtantly received afliſtance from thence, He 
forefaw. that the ſeaſon. of the year would not permit him to finiſh the 
enterprize; yet he thought it would be of no ſmal H advantage, ſhould he 
Gry kae a he of tie fand, Jean the remper and manners of the inhabi- 
tants, and acquaint himſelf with the coaſt, harhours, and landing-places, 
to all which the Gauls were perfect ſtrangers. The merchants who traded 
| | 4 3 thither, 


N zemained, Ceſar relolbed 
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624 De Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
thither, and of whom he enquired, could neither tell him what was the 
extent of the iſland, nor what was the ftrength of the nations that inha- 
bited it, nor their ſkill in war, nor what harbours they had, fit to receive 
large ſhips. For which reaſon, before he embarked, he thought proper 

do ſend C. Poluſenus with a galley, to get ſome knowledge of theſe things; 
_ commanding him to return with all expedition, when he had informed 
hirmſelf as fully as opportunity would allow. Cæſar himſelf marched with 
his hole army into the territories of the Morini; becauſe thence' was tlie 
_ neareſt paſſage into Britain, Here he ordered a great many ſhips from 
the neighbouring ports to attend him, and the fleet which he had made 
afe of the year before in his war with the Veneri. Z SAT Ee 
Mean while the Britons, having notice of his deſign by the merchants 
that reforted to their Hland, Ambaſſadors from many of their ſtates came 
to him, with an offer of hoftages, and fummiſſion to the autherity of the 
Peopte of Rome: To theſe Ambaſfadors he gave a favourable audience, 
and, exhorting them to continue in the fame mind, ſent them back inte 
cheir own country. With them he diſpatehed Comius, whom he had con- 
ftirured King of che Atrebates, à man, in whoſe virtue, wiſdom, and fidelity, 
he greatly confided, and whoſe authority in the jiſland was very conſider- 
able. To bim he gave it in charge to viſit as many ſtates as he could, 
and perſuade them to eater into an alliance with the Romans; letting them 
know, at the fame time, chat Car deligned, as ſoon as poſſihie, to come 
over in perſon into their ian 55 
-  Folnſexas, having taken a view of the country, fo far as po 
for a man who was reſolved not to quit his thip, or truſt hi in the 
hands of the ians, returned on the fifth day, and acquainted Cofar 
While Cæſar continued in the country of the Morini, for the fake of 
3 getting ready his fleet, deputies arrived from almoſt all their cantons, to 
. their late war with the People of Rome, and to promiſe an entire 
| fommiſſion for the future. This fell our very opportuneſy; becauſe a war 
with theſe people would have obliged him to poſtpone his expedition into 
Britain. He therefore ordered them to ſend him a great number of ho- 
ſtages; and, on their complianee, received them into his Friendſhip. 
Having got together about eiphity tranfports, he thought theſe would be 
ſufficient for carrying over two legions. His. galleys he diſtributed to his 
Fr arte nnd ky 00 
| he had appointed to his ry, were med by con- 
trary winds at a port about eig miles oH. The reſt of the:army, under 
_ the command of Titurius Sadinus and L. Auruncultins Cotta, were: ſent againſt 
the Menapii, and thoſe cantons of the Nini, which had not ſubrnitted. 
H. Sulpicius Rufus had the charge of the harbour where he embarked, 
with à ſtrong garriſon to maimtaia.it. " 6%, 8 
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Chap. ix. War of CxsAR in Britain. [V. of R. 698.] 625 


Things being in this manner ſettled, "nou the wind ſpringing up fair, 
Cæſar weighed anchor about midnight, ordering the cavalry to embark at 
the other port, and follow him. About nine in the morning he himſelf, 
with a part of the fleet, reached the coaſt of Britain, where he ſaw all the 


cliffs covered with the enemies forces. From thoſe cliffs it Ar eaſy 5 Cliffs of 


Dover. 


them to pour down their javelins upon -the Romani: Not *thih king this 

therefore, a convenient landing-place, he caſt anchor at chte in the after 

noon,” purpoſing to wait the arrival of the reſt of his fleet. Mean while, 

having called the Lieutenants and military Tribunes together, be inform- 

ed them of what he had learnt from Voluſenus; inſtrücted them i in tlie part 

they were to act; on particularly exhorted chem to do every eg with 
Ted= 


readineſs and upon a ſignal given, agreeably to the rules of vin ci- 
pPline; expedition ad) iſpatch being'more —_— requiſite iti 
| becauſe of all the moſt liable to ſudden chatiges! Having diſfriftd chem, 
and finding both the wind and weather favourable, he hacks the ſignal för 
weighing anchor, and, after failing about eight miles kärcher; he arrived at 
a 00 ſhore. | unc ©. (1! G&TOAxks Df; Deal. 
But the Barbarians, perceiving his defigh, Had ſent Lefore- them their 
cavalry; -and-their chariots, ſuch as they commbnly made uſe of itt battle ; 
-_ folowing with the reſt of their forces, endeavoured to oppoſe hs Land- 
And indeed the difficulty of effecting it was great on many accounts: 
For the Roman ſnips drew ſo much water, that they could not come very, 
near the ſnore ; and it was a painful ſervice for the ſoldiers; loader with'a a 
weight of armour, and unacquainted with the plabe, to Teaps/feoth the fhi 
and, wadirig breaſt-high thröugh the waves ericotiriter' a nem) Who, 
ſtanding upon dry ground, or advancing en 5 lies way itte the water, 
had the free uſe of their arms; and, — — Brodbeck 6otitd 
alſo boldly ſpur on their horſes againſt the imagers All theſe / Ro ur 
_ — a terror among the Romans; v o cs a 
Meved Bot, Milf Wonted alaer YR þ 
—_ 2 ainſt the enethy!” 'C#/27, ung Yhil}s | 
of his galleys, wle dre leſs er eln Hl tra Ne N 
ſbore, and endeavour, by ſhowerg of dafts wm the eliginly *%y 
carried, to drive the enemy td ſome diſtante! This ptoved'6f benfidetab 
ſervice to them: For the ſurprize occaſtoned 1 of the S. 
the motion of che 2 — of che engines _— : 
halt, and preſentiy after fe of bake rt Ronen 7 
demurring to leap into che 0 i dettttiſe of the depth 
in thoſe parts; \the — Mey yy oi 1 1 voked 
byte 1 —— a dee bf "he ve 
5; unleſs you will Wen eagle £ 
Fer my pate, I am Ledde — age 3 — 0 
„ Comtnenwwaich l Igſtaneby he 2 gx hesſta, "advanced wich 
_ the © caps and was followed by all that!Wwere"ifitthe MI Auf bay 
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perceived by thoſe in the other veſſels, they alſo did the like, and boldly 
approached the enemy. | | 
The Britons detended themſelves with reſolution ; nor were the Romans 
able to get firm footing till Cæſar ordered ſome ſmall boats to be manned 
with recruits, and go to the aſſiſtance of the foremoſt ranks ; by which 
means they were ſoon enabled to put the enemy to the rout. But, as the 
cavalry were not yet arrived, Cæſar could not purſue the runaways, nor 
advance far into the iſland, | | 
The vanquiſhed, ſoon after their defeat, diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Cæſar 
to ſue for peace, offering hoſtages and an intire ſubmiſſion to his com- 
mands. With theſe Ambaſſadors came Comius, whom Cæſar (as above re- 
lated) had ſent before him into Britain. The natives had ſeized him as 
ſoon as he landed, and, though charged with a commiſſion from Cæſar, 
thrown him into irons. Upon the late defeat, they thought proper to re- 
leaſe him and ſend him back; caſting the blame upon the multitude. Cæ- 
far, after ſome reproaches for having begun the war againſt him after they 
had ſent Ambaſſadors to him into Gaul to ſue for peace, at length told 
them he would forgive their fault; and commanded them to ſend a certain 
number of hoſtages. Part were delivered immediately, and the reſt, as 
living at ſome diſtance, they promiſed to ſend in a few days. In the mean 
time they diſbanded their troops; and the ſeveral chiefs came to Cz/ar's 
camp, to negotiate: their own concerns and thaſe of the ſtates. to which 
they . A peace being thus concluded four days after Cæſar's ar- 
: The eighteen tranſports. appointed to carry the calvary, of whom we 
F. 624. have —.— above *, put — with a genale gale : But, when they had 
ſo near approached the coaſt as to be within view of the camp, ſo violent 
a ſtorm all on a ſudden aroſe, - that, being unable to hold on their courſe, 
ſome were — 0 to return to the port whence they ſet out, and others 
driven to the farther end of the iſland weſtward, not without great danger. 
There they caſt anchor: But the waves riſing very high, ſo as to fill the 
ſhips with water, they were again, in the night, obliged to ſtand out to 
ſea, and make for the continent of Gaul. That very night it happened 
to be full moon, when the tides upon the ſea-coaſt always riſe higheſt, 
a thing, in thoſe days, wholly unknown to the Romans. Thus, at one and 
the ſame time, the galleys, which Czſar had cauſed to be drawn up on 
the ſtrand, and the tranſports that were at anchor in the road, were raiſed 
up, toſſed about, and beat to pieces by the tempeſtuous waves. Nor was 
it poſſible to attempt any thing for their preſervation. This diſaſter ſpread 
a general conſternation through the camp : For there were-no other ſhips 
to carry back the troops, nor any materials to repair thoſe that had been 
difabled by the tempeſt. And, as it had been all along Cæſars deſign to 
winter in Gaul, he was wholly without corn to ſubſiſt the troops. 


Al 


Chap. ix. Par of CESAR in Britain. [Y. of R.] 698, 627 


All this being known among the Britiſb cheifs, who, after the battle 
had repaired (as was juſt now ſaid) to Cæſar's camp, they began to hold 
conferences among themſelves. They plainly ſaw that the Romans were 
deſtitute of cavalry, ſhipping, and corn ; — judged, from the ſmallneſs 
of their camp, that the number of their troops was but inconſiderable ; 
in which notion they were the more confirmed, becauſe Cæſar, having 
brought over the legions without baggage, had occaſion to incloſe but a 
ſmall ſpot of ground. They thought therefore they had now a fair oppor- 
tunity to rid themſelves of the invaders, and effectually put a ſtop to all 
future attempts upon Britain. Having therefore entered into a confede- 


racy, they gradually left the camp, and began to draw the iſlanders to- 


gether. But Cæſar, though he was not yet appriſed of their deſign, 
yet conjecturing their intention, from the diſaſter which had befallen his 


fleet, and the delays formed in relation to the hoſtages, made preparations 


accordingly. He ſent reapers every day into the field and ſtored his camp 
with corn. The timber of the ſhi 

ordered to be made uſe of in repairing the reſt, ſending to Gaul for what 
other materials he wanted. As the ſoldiers were indefatigable in this 
ſervice, his fleet was ſoon in a condition to fail, -being diminiſhed only by 
twelve ſhips. During theſe tranſactions, a cloud of duſt appeared ſud- 
denly on the ſide where the ſeventh legion was ſuppoſed to be foraging. 
As but one field remained unreaped, the enemy ſuſpected. that the Roman: 
would go thither to forage; and had therefore hid themſelves, during the 
night, in the woods, there waiting till the reapers had quitted their arms, 
and diſperſed themſelves for the work in hand: Then ſallying out on 
a ſudden they began to ſurround them with horſes and chariots: Cæſar, 
conjecturing how matters went, marched away with the cohorts that 
were upon guard, and ordered thoſe that were in the camp to fallow 


him as ſoon as poſſible. He had gone but a little way, when he ſaw 


his men with great difficulty ſuſtaining the fight, being driven into a ſmall 
- compals, and expoſed on all ſides to the darts of the aſſailants. Upon his 

approach the enemy made a ſtand, and the Romans recovered from 
their fear. However, Cz/ar, not thinking it a proper time for a general 
engagement, ſtood a while facing the enemy, and then led back his legions 
to the camp. The continual rains that followed for ſome days, both kept 


the Romans within their intrenchment, and with-held the enemy from 


attacking them. . Mean time the Britons diſpatched meſſengers into all 
parts to make known to their countrymen how favourable an opportu- 
nity they had of . themſelves with ſpoil, and of ſecuring them- 
ſelves for ever from all future invaſions, by forcing the camp of the 


Romans, whoſe number was very ſmall. By this means having drawn 


together a great body of horſe and foot, they boldly advanced towards 
the Roman intrenchments. Czſar drew up his legions, in order of battle 
before the camp, and gave the Britons ſo warm a reception, that they 
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The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 


preſently turned their backs and fled. He purſued them, with great ſlaugh- 


ter, till his men were out of breath; and then returned to his camp. The 
Britons, diſheartened by the loſs they had ſuſtained, diſpatched Ambaſſa- 
dors the ſame day to ſue for peace; which Cæſar readily granted, upon 
their promiſing to ſend him over into Gaul double the number of hoſtages 
he had required before. His want of horſe, and the fear of expoſing his 
fleet to another ſtorm, if he ſtaid till the equinox, made him haſten his 
departure. The ſame night therefore, the wind proving favourable, he 
weighed anchor, and arrived ſafe in Gaul; whence he immediately wrote 
to the Senate, acquainting them with his exploits in Britain; for which a 
ſupplication, or general thankſgiving, was decreed for twenty days. 

The Britons, it would ſeem, were not much awed by Cz/ar's arms; for 
of all the ſtates who had promiſed to ſend him hoſtages, two only per- 
formed their en ents. He reſolved therefore to make a new deſcent 
the following ſpring with a more powerful fleet and army. With this view, 
before he returned to ah, where he uſually paſſed a part of the winter, 
he ordered his Lieutenants to refit the old ſhips, 4 
ones as they could. 6 | | 

When he had finiſhed what he had to do in Ciſalpine Gaul, he fet out for 
Ilhyricum, upon advice that the Piruſtæ, a people of that country, were ma- 
king devaſtations in the province [that is, in thoſe of Nlyricum which 
recognized the Roman government.] When he arrived there, he ordered 
the ſeveral ſtates to furniſh their contingents, and appointed a place of ge- 
neral rendezvous. Ceſar was put to no other trouble than that of appearing. 
in the country to, compel; the injurious Barbarians to give hoſtages, and 
The order which Cæſar had left with his Lieutenants had been exe- 
euted with ſuch.diligence during his abſence, that, at his return into Gaul, 
he Found fix hundred tranſport ſhips, and twenty-eight galleys, ready to- 
be launched in a few. days. He ordered the whole fleet to rendezvous at 
part tins, che iſland being there not above thirty miles diſtant from the 
continent * But becauſe the Freviri ſeemed diſpoſed to rebellion, having 
neither appeared at the general diets of Gaul, nor ſubmitted to the orders. 
of the Republic, and were reported to have even ſolicited aſſiſtance from 
Germany, he marched into their territories with four legions and eight 
hundred horſe ; being deſirous totally to quiet Gaul before he enguget in 
his enterprize againſt Brita. Two of the principal men of the Treviri, 
"Indutiomarus and Cingetorix, were at this time competitors for the 
ſupreme authority. The latter, fo ſoon as he heard of the arrival of 


* Sec-above,. p. and 500, for thoſe T. Domitius Ahenobarbus, and Clau- 
Rene of the year 698, wherein ds Faller, Confuls, * 
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Ceſar, came to him and aſſured him, that he and all his party would con- 


tinue firm to their duty. The other ſoon after ſubmitted, finding himſelf 


deſerted by ſome principal men of his own party. Cæſar exacted of him 
two hundred hoftages, among whom were to be his ſon, and all his neareſt 
relations, ſpecified by name. rdutiomarus complied : Nevertheleſs, Cæ- 
ſar, aſſembling all the principal men of Treves, reconciled them one after 
another to Cingetorix, thinking it of importance to eſtabliſh thoroughly #ke 
the authority of a man, of whoſe inviolable attachment he had received 
convincing proofs. : 


This affair being ſettled, Ceſar haſtened with his legions to port Eius o, 


where he found four thouſand Gallic horſe, and all the prime nobility of 


the ſeveral ſtates aſſembled. Czſar's deſign was to leave behind him a few 


only of theſe nobles, on whoſe fidelity he could rely, and to take the reſt 


into Britain as hoſtages, in order to prevent any commotions in Gaul 
during his abſence. 


Among thoſe whom he reſolved to carry = with him, was Dunmno- 


rix the Æduan > becauſe he knew him to be a lover of novelties, ambi- 


tious, enterprizing, and of great intereſt and authority among the Gauls. 
Dumnorix at firſt earneſtly requeſted to be left behind; ſometimes pre- 


2 Calais or Boulogne. 

Cæſar was now upon his ſecond expedi- 
e tion into Britain, which raifed much talk 
and expectation at Roe, and gave Cicero nc 
* fall concern for the ſafety of his brother, 
« who, as one of Czſar's Lieutenants, was to 
* bear a conſiderable part in it. But the ac- 
© counts which he received from the place 
« ſoon caſed him of his apprehenſions, by in- 
© forming him, that there was nothing either 
* to fear or to hope for from the atteifpt 3 no 
«. danger from the people, no ſpoils from the 
country. In a letter to Atticus : We are in 
es {;fpence, ſays he, about theBrit'ſh war It is 
certain that the acceſs of the iſland is ſtrongly 
«4 fortified ; and it is known alſo already, that 
there is not a grain of filves in it, nor auy 
* thing elſe but ſlaves ; of whom you will ſcarce 
*. expect any, 1 dare ſay, ſtilled in muſic or let- 
** tert. In another to Trebatius : I hear that 
4e there is not any gold or fobver in the iſland : If 
« fo , you have nothing ta do but to take one of 
® their chariots and fly, back to us. S 

« From their railleries of this kind (ſays Dr. 
% Middleton) one cannot help reflecting on the 
* ſurprizing fate and revolutions of kingdoms: 
% How Rame, once the miſtreſs of the world, 


Ii the ſeat cf arts; empire, and glory, a lies 


* ſank. in floth, ignorance, an poverty; - 
3 


* flaved to the moſt cruel as welt as to the moſt con- 
„ remptible of tyrants, ſuperſtition and religious 
% :znpofture : While this remote country, an- 
«© tiently the jeſt and contempt of the polite 
& Romans, is me the happy ſeat of liber-- 
ty, plenty, and letters, flouriſhing in all the 
< arts and refinements of civil life ; yet run- 
* ging, perhaps, the ſame counſe-which Rome 


* 3t(elt had run before it; from virtuous in- 


<« duſtry to wealth, from wealth to luxury, 
* from luxury to an impatience of diſcipline 


and corruption of morals; till, by a total 


« degeneracy and loſs of virtue, being grown 
* ripe for deſtruction, it falls a — at laſt 


<< to ſome hardy oppreſſor, and, with the loſs 


„of liberty, lofing every thing ele that is 
92 — ſinks — again — its ori- 
„ ginal barbariſm.“ 25 | 

his reflection is undoubtedly very judi- 
cious, as far as it regards the danger to which 
our country, with reſpect to its Hberties, is 
expoſed by the corruption of its morals: But 
who would not imagine that, in the opinion 
of the Author, Aucient Rome was free from. 
Suptrftition and reigious - impoftune # Cho 
would imagine that the author had written a 
book with this title: 'The religion of the pre- 
ſent Romans deri vad from that of theiy Heathen: 
Anceſtors ? Sy 
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1 The Roman Hiſtory. Book. IX. 
tending that he was unuſed to the ſea, and afraid of it; ſometimes, that 
religious engagements required him to ſtay at home: But, finding his 
reaſons had no weight with Cæſar, he began to cabal among the Gallic 
nobles, adviſing them not to leave the continent, and telling them that 
Cæſar's intention was undoubtedly to deſtroy them all; but that, not 
daring to do it in their own. country, he was carrying them into Britain, 
% ⁰:WMmd ⁵⁵¼ . ĩ˙ .) | 

Cæſar, though fully informed of theſe practices, yet, in conſideration 
of the Ædui, a nation for which he had a ſingular regard, ſatisfied him- 
ſelf, with endeavouring to traverſe the deſigns of the malecontent ; being 
determined, nevertheleſs, to continue inflexible, and to prefer the intereſt 
of the Commonwealth to every other conſideration. ' While detained at the 
port about five and twenty days, during which the North-weſt wind, very 
common on that coaſt, hindred him from failing, he ſtudied to keep 
Dumnorix in his duty by ways of gentleneſs and perſuaſion, not neglect- 
ing, however, to watch all his motions. - At length, the wind ſpringing 
up fair, he ordered both horſe and foot to embark, as the execution 
4 this order univerſally engaged the attention of the camp, Dumnorix 
ſeized the opportunity to draw off the Aiduan cavalry ; and he began his 
march homeward.' Cæſar had early notice of it, inſtantly put a ſtop to 
the embarkation, and, poſtponing every other buſineſs, ſent out a ſtrong 
party of 'horſe to purſue the Æduan, and bring him back. Their orders 
were to kill him in caſe of difobedience or 5 Sf big They overtook him; 
he refuſed to return, defended himſelf ſword in hand, and implored the 
aſſiſtance of his followers, often crying out to them, that he was free, and 


where he hoped to find a favourable opportunity of executing his cruel 


received, ſurrounded and flew him; upon which all the Æduan cavalry 
returned to Cart. | \ N 
And now Cæſar, leaving Labienus, with three legions and two thouſand 
horſe to ſecure the port, provide corn, and have an eye upon the tranſ- 
actions of the continent, embarked on board his veſſels the ſame number 
of horſe, together with five legions ; and, weighing anchor about ſun-ſer, 
arrived with his whole fleet, the next day by noon, on the Britiſb coaſt, 
where he landed without oppoſition, in the ſame place which he had 
found ſo convenient the year before. The Britons had aſſembled in vaſt ' 
multitudes to oppoſe his landing, as he afterwards underſtood by the pri- 
ſoners ; but, being terrified at the ſight of ſo numerous a fleet, which, with 
the veſſels that private perſons had provided for their own uſe, amounted to 
eight hundred and upward, had quitted the ſhore, and retired to the hills. 
Cæſar left ten cohorts and three hundred horſe to ſecure the fleet; and 


| with the reſt marched in queſt of the enemy, whom, agreeably to the in- 
8 0 1 telligence he had received, he found 
a j about twelve miles from the 


] poſted on the farther ſide of a river *, 


place where he had landed. They made 


4 


5 2 ſome 


the ſubelt of a free ſtate. The Romans, purſuant. to the orders they hat 
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ſome efforts to hinder his paſſage, but were quickly driven fròm their poſt, 
and put to flight. However, the day being far ſpent, Cæſar, who was 
wholly unacquainted with the country, would not purſue them, but choſe 
to employ the reſt of the day in fortitying his camp. 3 
Early the next morning he ſent out, in purſuit of the enemy, his troops 
both horſe and foot, divided into three bodies: . Theſe were but juſt come 
within fight of the Britiſb army, when they received orders from Cz/er 
to proceed no farther, but return to the camp. Some horſemen, diſ- 
patched by Q. Atrius, had brought him word that, by a dreadful ſtorm 
in the night before, his fleet was in a manner deſtrayed. This made him 
haſten back to the ſea-ſide. Forty of his ſhips, he ſaw, were entirely loſt, 
and the reſt ſo damaged as to ſeem almoſt irreparable. Nevertheleſs he ſet 
all the carpenters of both the fleet and the army to work, and ſent over to 
Gaul for others, ordering, at the ſame time, Zabienus to build as many 
ſhips as he could, by the labour of the legions that were with him. And, 
to prevent the like misfortune thereafter, he drew all his ſhips. on ſhore, 
and encloſed them within the fortifications of his camp. This ſtupendous 
work was completed in ten days, the ſoldiers labouring the whole time 


without intermiſſion. The ſhips being thus ſecured, and the camp ſtrongly 


fortified, he left the ſame troops to guard it as before, and returned to the 

place where he had ceaſed the purſuit of the ene. 
Upon his arrival he found their numbers greatly increaſed, The chief 

command and adminiſtration, of the war OE by common conſent, been 


conferred upon Caſſibelanus, King of the Trinobantes *, whoſe; territories * The peo- 
(ſays Ceſar) were divided from the maritime ſtates by the river Thames, at ple of 


eighty miles diſtance from the ſea. This prince had hitherto been engaged 
in almoſt continual wars with his neighbours : But the terror, cauſed 


the arrival of the Romans, making the Britaus unite among themſelves, 
they intruſted him with the whole conduct of the war. | | 
The Britons, in the beginning, gained ſome ſlight advantage over the 


* 9 * 


Romans, ſurprized and aſtoniſhed at their manner of employing their cha- 
riots in battle; but in an attempt which they afterwards made to cut off 
the Roman foragers, they ſuffered ſo terrible a ſlaughter from the Raman 
cavalry whom Cæſar ſent to the aſſiſtance of the foragers, that the auxili- 


ary troops of Cafſibelanus abandoned him, returning to their reſpective 
countries: Nor did the Britons any more, with their united forces, engage 
the Romans. i | ; 


| Ceſar marched towards the Thames, in order to penetrate into the 
kingdom of Cafſibelanus. The river was fordable but in one place, 

and not there without much difficulty; and the enemy were drawn up in 
great numbers on the other ſide : They had likewiſe fortified; the bank 
with ſharp ſtakes, and driven a great number of theſe into the bed of the 

river, ſo as to be covered by the water. Of this Cæſar had intelligence 
from priſoners and deſerters: Nevertheleſs he undertook to * his 
| PaYuage, 
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and ſubmitted. From them he 


The protection 


e _ took one of the four Kings 
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paſſage, anf he ſucceeded; The legions advanced with ſo much expedi- 


tion and alacrity, though up to their necks in water, that the enemy, un- 


able to ſuſtain the charge, betook themſelves to flight. + | 

Cafibelanus from that time determined to avoid a general action: Diſ- 
banding his other forces, he kept with him only four thouſand chariots; 
with which he watched opportunities to cut off the Roman ſtragglers; or, 
when he had enticed the Romans, by a proſpect of booty, to a diſadvan- 
tageous ground, to ſtart from his ambuſh, and fall upon them by ſurprize. 
Theſe frequent alarms obliged Cæſar to order his cavalry to keep always ſo 


near the foot, as to be ſure of having the ſupport of theſe when neceſſity 


required. 1 | | | 
And now ſeveral of the ſtates round about ſent ambaſſadors to make 


their ſubmiſſion to Ceſar. Of theſe the Trinobanutes were the firſt. Their 
King Imanuentius had been put to death by Caffibelanus, and Mandubra- 
iu, the ſon of that unfortunate Prince, was now in Cæſar's army, to whom 
he had fled, even into Gaul, for ſhelter and protection. The Trinobantes 
deſired Cz/ar to ſend him back to govern them. They obtained their re- 
queſt; and, in compliance with Cæſar's demands, ſent him forty hoſtages, 


and ſupplied him with corn. b. 
anted to the Trinobantes ſecuring them from the inſults 
everal other may ſtates ſent Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar; 
intelligence, that he was not far from 
the capital? of Caſſibelanus, which was ſituated amidſt woods and marſhes, 
and whither great numbers of men and cattle were retired. Thither 


of the ſoldiers, 


| Ceſar marched his legions : And though the place appeared to be exceed- 
ing ſtrong, both by art and nature, he - nevertheleſs attacked it in two ſe- 


veral quarters, and after a ſhort reſiſtance carried it; the Britons retiring 


to another part of the wood. 


” 


While theſe things paſſed on the North-ſide of che Themes, four petty 


Kings of Kent, by order from Cuſſibelanus, drew all their forces to- 
1 wpoſing to fall by furprize on the naval camp of the Romans. 
ut theſe, 


„ fallying out againſt them as they approached, put them to the 
priſoner, and re- 


turned: ſafe to the camp.  Caffibelanus, diſcouraged by fo many loſſes, the 


devaſtation of his territories, and, above all, the revolt ef the provinces, 
ent Ambaſſadors to C gur to ſuc for peace, by che mediation of Comius of 


Qeiſar, deſigning 10 paſs the winter in Gaul, becauſe of e e 
rommotions in — and reflecting that but a ſmall part of the 


ſummer remained, during which it would be eaſy for the Britons to pro- 
tract the war, demanded hoſtages, and appointed the yearly tribute Which 
e e ee eee 


Britain 


more than a thick wood, ſortiſied / wit 
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Britain ſhould pay to the Romans. At the ſame time he took Mandubra- 
tius and the Trinobantes under his protection, ſtrickly charging Caſſibella- 
nus to give them no moleſtation. Having received the hoſtages, he led 
his forces back to the ſea-ſide, where he Sand his fleet repaired. The 
time of the equinox drew near : He ſeized therefore the opportunity of a 
favourable gentle breeze, weighed anchor about ten at night, and brought 
his whole fleet ſafe to the continent. He was the firſt of the Romans, 
ſays Tacitus, who tranſported an army into Britain: He terrified the 
natives, and became ae: 6 of the coaſt; yet it would ſeem, that he only 
gave his countrymen a view of Britain, not the poſſeſſion of it. Tac. 
Agric. n. 13. 8 

Having laid up his fleet, and held a general aſſembly of the Gauls at 
Samarobrivas, his next affair was to put his legions into winter-quarters ; * Amiens. 
and as the crop this year had been very thin, by reaſon of the great 
droughts, he was obliged to quarter his men in different provinces. One 
legion he quartered on the Morini , under the command of C. Fabius: + People 
Another among the Nervii 4, under 9. Cicero: A third with the Adui ?, of Tero- 
under L. Roſcius: And a fourth in the country of the Rhemi, on the Artois. 
borders of the Treviri, under Labienus. Three were ſent into Belgium ||, t People 
over whom he appointed three commanders, his Quæſtor M. Craffes, xd wag 
Munatius Plancus, and C. Trebonius. The eighth and laſt, which Cæſar The pre- 


had newly raiſed on the other ſide of the Po, were ſent, together with 5 Tm 
9 


five cohorts, among the Eburones +, between the Rhine and the Meuſe, ot Belgie 


where Ambiorix and Cativulcus reigned. At the head of this laſt body were Gaul. 

two of Cæſar's Lieutenants, 9, Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta. le 

By this diſtribution of his legions, Cæſar thought he had found a remedy 

againſt the ſcarcity of corn; and yet they lay all within the compaſs of one 
hundred miles, except the legion under L. Raſcius, for which he was in no 

pain, as being quartered in a very quiet and friendly country. He reſolved, 

however, not to leave Gaul till he had received aſſurances that their quar- 


ters were eſtabliſhed, fortified, and ſecureld. 


Among the Carnutes F lived Taſgetius, a man of diſtinguiſhed birth, f People of 


and whoſe anceſtors had been poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty of that ſtate, Charves. 
Cæſar had reſtored him to the dignity of his forefathers, in conſideration 
of the many ſervices he had done him in all his wars. It was now the 
third year of his reign, when he was openly aſſaſſinated. The affair was 
laid before Cæſar, who, fearing leſt the great number concerned in the 

plot mght draw the ſtate into a revolt, ordered L. Plancus, with a legion 
Fn Belgium, to march ſpeedily into the country of the Carnutes, fix his 
winter-quarters in that province, ſeize all who had been concerned in the 
murder, and ſend them to him. | 


4 In the text of Cæſar we read Equi [an unknown people] but Yoffius thinks we ſhould 
read Zdui, the Autunois. | 


Vol. III. 4M | Scarce 
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Scarce fifteen days had elapſed ſince the arrival of the legions in their 
appointed quarters, when a general conſpiracy of the Gauls broke out, 


diſcovering itſelf firſt in the revolt of the Eburones. Their two chiefs 


or Kings, Ambiorix and Cativulcus, had been to meet, in a friendly man- 
ner, on their frontiers, Sabinus and Cotta; and had ſupplied them with 
corn: But now, inſtigated by Indutiomarus of Treves, they excited their 
people to take .up arms; and, having fallen by ſurprize on ſome Roman 
ſoldiers who were cutting wood, and put them to the ſword, came with a 
great body of troops to attack the camp where the legion was en- 
trenched. Repulſed with loſs, they had recourſe to cunning and perfidy, 
demanding a conference, and pretending that they had ſomething to ſay 
which concerned the common intereſt, and might put an end to the preſent 
differences. 22 | | 

Accordingly Arpinius, a Reman Knight, a friend of Sabinus; and Ju- 
nius of Spain, who had frequently before been ſent to Ambiorix ; were 
deputed to treat. Ambiorix, addreſſed them in words to this effect: I 
have in no ſort forgot the many obligations I am under to Cæſar, wha 
<«< freed me from the tribute I was wont to pay to the Aduatici, and re- 
« ſtored to me my ſon and nephew, whom that people, after receiving 
<«< them as hoſtages, had treated as ſlaves. The hoſtilities I have juſt now 
« committed were not the effect of my own private animoſity againſt the 


| «<. Romans, but were the act of the whole ſtate ; where the government 


4e is of ſuch a nature, that the people have as much power over me as 
T have over the people. Even the ſtate itſelf in a manner has been forced 
<« into this war: I can appeal to my own weakneſs for the truth of what 
« I fay, being not ſo very unſkilled in affairs, as to imagine that the 
« Eburones are a match for the Romans. It is a ſcheme concerted by all 
« the ſtates of Gaul, to aſſault in one day, this very day, all the quarters 
% of the Roman army, ſo that no one may be able to ſuccour another. 
It was not eaſy for us to reſiſt the importunity of thoſe of our own nation, 
4 eſpecially when the propoſal was to act in concert, for the recovery 
of liberty. But, having performed what the common voice of my 
country demanded, I think I may now liſten to that of gratitude: 
« I find myſelf compelled by my attachment to Cæſar, and by my friend- 
<« ſhip for Sabinus, to give you notice of the extreme danger to which your 
<« legion is expoſed. A great body of Germans has actually paſſed the 
« Rhine, and will be here in two days at fartheſt : Sabinus and Cotta there- 
« fore are to conſider, whether it will be adviſable to retire with their 
4 troops, and, before the neighbouring ſtates can be apprized of their 
« deſign, go and join Labienus or Cicero, who are neither of them diſtant 


"« above fifty miles. As for myſelf, I promiſe, by all that is ſacred, to. 


« ſecure your retreat through my territories z and I undertake this the more 
« readily, as I ſhall thereby not only diſcharge my duty to my country, 
in delivering it from the inconvenience of wintering the Romans, but at. 

EE = 
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the ſame time I ſhall manifeſt my gratitude to Cæſar.“ Having made 
this ſpeech, he withdrew. | 


Arpinius and Funius reported what they had heard to the Lieutenants, | 


who thought the information not to be neglected, though it came from 
an enemy: For it appeared to them altogether incredible, that the Ebure- 
#es, a weak and inconſiderable people, ſhould, unſupported, preſume to 
riſe up in arms againſt the Romans: They laid the matter therefore before 
a council of war. Cotta, with a great number of the military Tribunes, 
and Centurions of the firſt rank, were againſt undertaking any thing 
haſtily, or quitting their winter-quarters, before they had received orders 
from Cæſar ſo to do. They alledged that their camp was well fortified, 
and might be defended againſt all the forces of the Germans : That it was 
well ſtored with proviſions, ſo as to be in no danger of diſtreſs on that 
account, And laſtly, that nothing could be more diſhonourable or inju- 


dicious, than, in affairs of the greateſt moment, to take meaſures upon the 


information of an enemy. | 

Sabinus, on the other hand, exclaimed, that it would be too late to 
think of retiring, when the enemy, ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of the 
Germans, ſhould come againſt them; or when the Romans in the neareſt 
quarters to them ſhould have received ſome conſiderable blow : That 
Ceſar was unqueſtionably gone into 7aly; and that the enemy knew it, 
which gave the Carnutes the boldneſs to think of aſſaſſinating Taſgetius, 
and the Eburones of aſſaulting the Roman camp. Who could imagine 
% Ambiorix, without a certainty of being ſupported, would have em- 
« barked in ſo dangerous an enterprize? He added, My advice is 
<« in all reſpects ſafe; becauſe, if no ſuch confederacy has been formed, 
« we have nothing to apprehend in marching to the neareſt legion; if, 
ce on the contrary, all Gaul and Germany are united, expedition alone can 


<« ſave us from deſtruction: Whereas, by following the advice of Cotta, 


* though we may defend ourſelves for a while, we are ſure in the end 
<« of periſhing by famine.” The diſpute grew warm, and continued long: 
Cotta and the principal officers ſtrongly oppoſing the march of the troops. 
At laſt Sabinus raiſing his voice, that he 1 be heard by the ſoldiers 
without: Be it ſo then (ſays he) ſince you ſeem ſo reſolved: I am not the 
« man who is afraid of death. But if any misfortune happen, thoſe who 
« hear me will know whom to blame. In two days, did not you oppoſe 
« jt, we might eaſily reach the quarters next us; and there, in conjunction 


« with our fellow-ſoldiers, confront the common danger: Whereas, by | 


<« keeping the troops ſeparate, and at a diſtance, you reduce them to the 
« neceſſity of periſhing by ſword or famine.” 


The officers, OY their Generals, conjured them not to put 


all to hazard by their diſſenſion. That, whatever reſolution was taken, 
whether to go or ſtay, the danger was by no means great, provided they 
ated in concert; but their diſagreement threatened the troops with in- 
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evitable deſtruction. The debates continued till midnight : When at length 
Cotta, vanquiſhed by importunity, yielded to Sabinus. Orders were given 
for marching by break of day. The remainder of the night was none of 
it paſſed in ſleep, each man being taken up in chuſing what things to carry 
with him; ſo that their want of reſt rendered them incapable of a vigorous 
defence, in caſe of being attacked upon their march. At day-break they 
left their camp, not like men acting by the advice of an enemy, but as if 
Ambiorix had been their particular friend ; marching in a very extended. 
column, and followed by a great train of baggage. , 

The enemy, judging, from the hurry and buftle in the camp, that the 
Romans intended to leave it, placed themſelves in ambuſh in a wood, 
and there watted for them at about two miles diſtance ; and, when the 
greater part of the army had entered a large valley, ſuddenly appeared, 
and attacked them both in front and rear. 

Then Sabinus, like one conſcious of having neglected all the neceſſary 
precautions, and unable to hide his concern, ran up and down among the 
troops, beginning to diſpoſe them in order of battle; but with an air ſo- 
timid and diſconcerted, that it appeared he had no hopes of ſucceſs, as. 
happens for the moſt part to thoſe who leave all to the laſt moment of 
execution. But Cotta, who had foreſeen that this might happen, and had. 
therefore oppoſed the departure of the troops, omitted nothing in his. 
power for the common ſafety, calling to and encouraging the men like an. 
able General, and at the ſame time fighting with the bravery of a common 
ſoldier : And, becauſe the great length of the column rendered it difficult 
for the Licutenants to remedy all diforders, and repair expeditiouſly enough 
to the places where their preſence was neceſſary, orders were given to quit. 
the defence of the baggage, and form into an orb. This diſpoſition, though 
not improper in theſe circumſtances, was nevertheleſs attended with very 
unhappy conſequences ; for, being conſidered as the effect of terror and 
deſpair, it diſcouraged the Romans, and augmented the confidence of the: 
enemy. Beſides, as unavoidably happens on ſuch occafions, many of the 
ſoldiers, quitting their enſigns, hurried away to fetch from the baggage the: 
things they mott valued, and filled all parts with uproar and lamentation. 

The Gauls conducted themſelves with great prudence: Their officers. 
proclaimed through the ranks: Let no man ſtir from his poſt; the bag- 
<< gage of the Romans and every thing they have ſhall be yours: but let 
your firſt care be to ſecure the victory.“ The Romans, not being fewer 
in number or leſs brave than the enemy, cheriſhed a hope, though they 
had neither a General nor-fortune on their ſide, that yet by their bravery 
they ſhould. be able to ſurmount all difficulties ; and whenever any of the 
cohorts ſallied out, ſo as to come to cloſe fighting with the enemy, a con- 
derable ſlaughter of the Gauls enſued. This being obſerved by Ambiorix, 
he ordered his men to caſt their darts at a diſtance, avoid a cloſe fight, 
retire before the Romans when they advanced, and purſue them when: 

| DS returning 
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returning to their ſtandards. Theſe orders were exactly followed, much 
to the advantage of the enemy. The Romans however ſtill maintained 
their ground; and, though the fight had continued from ſun-riſe till two 
in the afternoon, they had done nothing, in all that time, unworthy of the 
Roman name. At length Balventius, who the year before had been made 
firſt Centurion of a legion, a man of diſtinguiſhed courage, and great au- 
thority among the troops, had both his thighs pierced through with a dart. 
Lucanius, an officer of the ſame rank, endeavouring to reſcue his ſon, whom 
he ſaw ſurrounded by the enemy, was killed after a brave reſiſtance: And 
Cotta, the Lieutenant, encouraging the ſeveral cohorts and companies, re- 
ceived a blow on the mouth from a ſling. | 
Theſe diſaſters totally diſpirited Sabinus ; who, perceiving Ambiorix 
at a diſtance. animating his troops, ſent his interpreter, Cu. Pompey, to 
beg quarter for his ſoldiers and for himſelf. Ambiorix anſwered : * That 
if Sabinus deſired a conference, he was ready to grant it, and to pledge 
* his faith, that no hurt ſhould befall his perſon; and that, as to the 
< Roman ſoldiers, he hoped to prevail with the multitude to ſpare them 
too.“ This anſwer Sabinus communicated to Cotta, propoſing to him 
that they ſhould go and confer with Ambiorix, from whom he hoped to 
obtain quarter both for themſelves and their men. Cotta abſolutely re- 
fuſed to go to an armed enemy, and perſiſted in that reſolution. Sabinus, 
attended by ſuch of the officers as were then about him, ſet forward; and 
when he drew near to Ambiorix, being commanded to lay down his 
arms, obeyed; ordering thoſe that were with him to do the ſame: 
After which, being gradually ſurrounded, while Ambiorix purpoſely 
2 out a long diſcourſe, he was perfidioufly murdered. Then the 
auls, according to their cuſtom, raiſing a ſhout and crying out victory, 
charged the Roman troops with great fury, and put them into diſorder. 
Cotta, fighting manfully, was ſlain, with the greateſt part of the ſoldiers. 
The reſt retreated to the camp they had quitted in the morning; of 
theſe, Petrofidius, the ſtandard-bearer, finding himſelf ſore preſſed by 


the enemy, threw the eagle within the intrenchments, and was killed 


fighting bravely before them. Thoſe that remained, with much difficulty, 
ſuſtained the attack till night; but, having no hope of preſervation, killed 
one another to the laſt man. A few, who had eſcaped out of the battle in 
the field, got by different ways to Labienus's camp, and brought him the 
news of this ſad event. | 
Ambiorix, elated with his victory, marched immediately, at the head 
of his cavalry, into the country of the Aduatici, which bordered upon his 
territories. Having informed them of his ſucceſs, and rouzed them to- 
arms, he the next day arrived among the Nervii, and urged them not to 
loſe the favourable opportunity of 8 themſelves for ever from the 


| yoke of ſlavery, and revenging the injuries they had received from the 


Romans. He added: Two of their Lieutenants have been flain,. and 
2 5 | a great 
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1 qors to Cæſar, from whoſe juſtice you may reaſonably expect redreſs.” 
pt a h 
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C a great part of their army cut to pieces: It will be an eaſy matter, by 
a {ſudden attack, to deſtroy the legion quartered in your country, under 
the command of Cicero; and I myſelf am ready to aſſiſt you in the en- 
„ terprize.” By this ſpeech he drew in the Nervii. They diſpatched 
meſſengers forthwith to the cantons dependent on their ſtate, and, having 


aſſembled what forces they could, came unexpectedly upon Ciceros quar- 


ters, who had heard nothing yet of the fate of Sabinus. Here it unavoid- 
ably fell out, that, by the ſudden arrival of the cavalry, the Roman ſoldiers 
who had been ſent out to cut wood for firing, and for the fortification of 
the camp, were intercepted and put to the ſword ; after which the Eburo- 
nes, Aduatici, and Nervii, with their allies and tributaries, amounting to a 


formidable army, came and attacked the camp. The Romans inſtant! 


flew to arms, mounted the rampart, and ſuſtained that day's aſſault, thoug 
with difficulty ; for the enemy placed all their hopes in diſpatch, and firmly 
believed, that, if they came off conquerors upon this occaſion, they could 
not fail of victory every where elſe. 5 
Cicero's firſt care was to write to Cæſar, promiſing the meſſengers great 


_ rewards if they carried the letters ſafe : But, as all the ways were beſet 


with the enemies troops, moſt of his couriers were intercepted. Of the 
materials which had been brought for fortifying the camp, 120 towers 
were built with incredible diſpatch during the night, and the works about 


the 18 completed. Next day the enemy, much ſtronger than before, 
attacked the camp and filled up the ditch, but were again repulſed by the 


Romans, This continued for ſeveral days together. The night was wholly 


employed in repairing the breaches made by day; inſomuch that neither 
the ſick nor the wounded were exempted from labour. Cicero himſelf, 
though much out of order, would take no, repoſe even during the night, 
unleſs when the ſoldiers conſtrained him to it. | 

In the mean time ſome officers of the Nervii, who were well acquainted 
with Cicero, deſired a conference with him: To this he having given 
conſent, they addreſſed him in the ſame ſtrain that Ambiorix had uſed to 
Sabinus : They ſaid that all Gaul was in arms: That the Germans had 
paſſed the Rhine: That Ceſar and the reſt of the Romans were beſieged 
in their winter-quarters. They told him likewiſe of the fate of Sabinus, 
and, to gain credit, produced Ambiorix, adding: © It is in vain for you to 
<« expec} relief from thoſe who are in the utmoſt diſtreſs: We mean not, 


however, any injury to you or to the Romans; but only to prevent their 


< wintering in this country, and bringing that practice into a cuſtom : 
« You are at liberty therefore to leave your quarters, and may retire, in 


_ « ſafety and without moleſtation, whitherſoever you pleaſe.” To this 


Cicero made a ſhort anſwer : © It is not uſual with the people of Rome to ac- 
e cept conditions from an army enemy: But, if you will lay down your 
* arms, I promiſe to be your mediator; and will permit you to ſend Ambaſſa- 


The 
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The Nervii, not ſucceeding by this ſtratagem, ſurrounded the camp 
with a line, the rampart of which was eleven feet high, and the ditch 
fifteen deep. They had learnt ſomething of this in their former wars with 
Cæſar, and they got further inſtructions from their priſoners: But, being 
unprovided of the tools neceſſary in this kind of ſervice, they were obliged 
to cut the turf with their ſwords, dig up the earth with their hands, and 
carry it in their cloaks. And hence it will be eaſy to form ſome judgment 
of their number: For in leſs than three hours they completed a line of 
fifteen miles in circuit. The following days were employed in raiſing 
towers proportioned to the height of the Roman rampart; and in preparing 
eee and wooden galleries, in which they were again aſſiſted by the 
priſoners. | 

4 On the ſeventh day of the attack, a very high wind ariſing, they began 
to throw red-hot balls of clay, and burning javelins, upon the barracks 
of the Romans, which, after the manner of the Gauls, were thatched with 
ſtraw.” Theſe foon took fire; and the flames were in a moment ſpread by 
the wind into all parts of the camp. The enemy falling on with a mighty 
ſhout, as if already ſecure of victory, advanced their: towers and galleries, 
and prepared to ſcale the rampart. . But ſuch was the conſtancy of the 
Roman ſoldiers, that though the flames ſurrounded them on every ſide, 
and they were oppreſſed with ſhowers of darts, and ſaw their huts, their 
baggage, and their whole fortunes in a blaze, yet not only did they con- 


tinue firm in their poſts, but ſcarce a man offered ſo much as to look 


behind him; ſo intent were they on fighting and repelling the enemy. 
This was by much the hardeſt day for the Roman troops; but had neverthe- 
leſs this fortunate iſſue, that the greateſt number of the enemy were on that 
day wounded or ſlain: For, as they had crouded cloſe up to the ramparts, 
thoſe behind prevented the front ranks from retiring. The flames abating 
by degrees, and the enemy having brought forward one of their towers 
even to the foot of the rampart, the Centurions of the third cohort 

| drew 


In this legion were two Centurions of at ſtake, followed at ſome diſtance, Pulfo 


diſtinguiſhed valour, T. Pulfic and L. Varenut, 
who ſtood fair for being raiſed to the firſt rank 
of their order. Theſe were perpetually diſ- 
puting with one another the pre-eminence in 
courage, and at every year's promotion con- 
tended with eagerneſs tor precedence. 
In the heat of the attack before the rampart, 
Pulſfio ſaid to Farenus':; ** What hinders you 
« now, or what more glorious opportunity 
« would you deſire of ſignalizing your brave- 
« ry? This, this is the day for determining 
£6 the controverſy between us.” —Inſtantly he 
ſallied out of the camp, and ruſhed amidſt the 
thickeſt of the Gaz/s. Nor did Varenus de- 
cline the challenge ; but, thinking his honour 


darted his javelin at a Gaal in the enemy's 
van, and transfixed him: He fell dea; the 
multitude covered him with their ſhielde, and 
all poured their darts upon Pu/fo, giving him 
no time to retire. A javelin pierced his ſnhield, 
and ſtuck faſt in his belt. "This accident cave 
the enemy time to ſurround him, before he 
could make uſe of his right hand to draw his 
ſword. Varenut flew to his affiſtance, and en- 
deavoured to reſcue him. Immediately the 
whole multitude, quitting Pu/fo, as fancying 
the dart had diſpatched ham, turned upon Va- 
renus, He met them with his ſword drawn, 
charged them hand to hand; and having laid 
one dead at has feet, drove back the reſt : But 

| purſuing 
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640 The Roman Hijtory. - Book IX. 
drew off their men a little, beckoning to the Gauls, and challenging them 
to enter; But, as not a man of them would run the hazard, the Romans 
attacked them on all ſides with ſtones, drove them from the tower, and 
ſet it on fire. ofa ts: 

As the defence every day became more difficult, chiefly by the great 
multitude of killed and wounded, which conſiderably leſſened the number 
of defendants, Cicero ſent letter after letter to inform Cæſar of his danger. 
Many of theſe couriers, falling into the enemies hands, were tortured to 
death within view of the Roman ſoldiers. There was at this time in the 
Roman camp 2 Nervian of diſtinction, by name Vertico, who in the begin- 
ning of the ſiege had fled to Cicero, and given ample proofs of his fidelity. 
This man engaged one of his ſlaves, by the hope of liberty and a promiſe 
of great rewards, to carry a letter to Cæſar. The ſlave paſſed through 
the camp of the Gauls unſuſpected, as being himſelf of their nation, and 
arrived ſafe at Ceſar's quarters. n. 5 

Cæſar, receiving the letter about five in the afternoon, immediately 
diſpatched a meſſenger to Marcus Craſſus, who was quartered among the 
Bellovaci twenty-five miles off, ordering him to draw out his legion at 
midnight, and march with all. poſſible expedition to join him. Craſſus 
came away with the courier. Cæſar ſent likewiſe to C. Fabius, who win- 
tered with the Morini, to lead his legion into the country of the Atrebates, 
which was in the Way to Cicero: And he wrote to Labienus to meet him 
upon the frontiers of the Nervii, if it could be done with ſafety. He 
himſelf, in the mean time, aſſembled about four hundred horſe from the 
neareſt garriſons, reſolving not to wait for thoſe parts of his army which 
lay at too great a diſtance. _ ; 1 7 | | 
At nine in the morning he had notice from his ſcouts of the arrival of 
Craſſus. That day he marched twenty miles, leaving Craſſus with a legion 

„Amiens. at Semarobriva *, where he had depoſited the. baggage, hoſtages, public 
papers, and all the ' proviſions which had been laid up for the winter. 
Fabius, in conſequence of his inſtructions, having made all the haſte he 

could, met him with his legion. Labienus, who had been informed of 

the death. of Sabinus, and the deſtruction of the troops under his command, 

and who ſaw all the forces of Treves advancing againſt him, fearing, leſt, 

if he ſhould quit his quarters, the enemy might conſtrue it into a flight, 

and that it would be impoſſible for him to ſuſtain their attack, eſpecially 
as they were fluſhed with their late ſucceſs againſt Sabinus, wrote to Cæſar, 
informing him of that diſaſter, and the danger that would attend the quit- 

ting his camp ; and that all the forces of the Trevir!, both horſe and foot, 
were encamped within three miles of him. NO TL 2, 

| ing ith too much eagerneſs, ſte intrenchments. Thus fortune gave ſuch 

Eu an down. Pulſio — to the diſpute, that each mo. his life to his 

to his relief; and both er, after —_ rival ; nor was it poſſible to determine which 
ſlin-a multitude of the Gazls, and acqu of them had the better title to the prize of 
infinite” applauſe, retired unhurt within the valour. _= z 85 
SB: Ceſar 


» 
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Cæſar approved his reaſons, though he thereby found himſelf 'rednced 
from three to two legions : And well knowing that all depended.upon ex- 
pedition, he made forced marches, reached the territories of the Nervii, and 
there learnt from ſome priſoners the ſtate of 'the ſiege, arid the danger the 
legion was in. Immediately he engaged a Gallic horſeman, by the promife 
of great rewards, to carry a letter to Cicero: It was written in Greek cha- 
racers, that, if it fell into the enemies hands, it might not be intelligibte 
to them. The meſſenger had orders, in cafe he found it impracticable for 
him to get into the Roman camp, to tie the letter to a javelin, and throw 
it in. In this letter Cæſar fent word to Cirero, that he Was already oh 
the march to relieve him, and would be up very foon : exhorting him to 
defend himſelf in the mean time with his wonted bravery. The Gaz, 
fearing to be diſcovered and intercepted, threw the letter in the camp ds 
he had been ordered: But the javelin, accidentally ſticking in a tower, 
remained there two days unperceived : On the third à ſoldier ſaw it, took 
tit down, and brought it to Cicero; who immediately read it in full aflem- 
bly, and thereby diffuſed univerſal joy through the camp. Preſently after, 
they perceived the ſmoke of the villages fired by Cæſar in his march, which 
put the arrival of ſuccour beyond all doubt. | pen 
The Gaule, having notice of it alſo by their ſcouts, thought proper to 
/ quit the fiege and march away to meet Cæſar. Their army conſiſted 
of about 60, ooo men. Cicero, now at liberty, applied himſelf again 
to Vertico, for the ſlave above ſpoken of, whom, having admoniſhed 
him to uſe the utmoſt diligence and circumſpectiön, he diſpatched with a 
letter to Cæſar, informing him, that the enemy had raiſed- the ſiege, 
and were advancing againft him with all their forces. Cagſar received 
the letter about midnight, communicated the contents to his army, and 
exhorted them to meet the enemy with courage. Next day he decamped 
early, and, after a march of four miles, diſcovered the Gault on the other 
ſide of a large valley, with a rivulet in front. AF the fiege of Ciceros 
camp was now raifed, Cæſar had no longer any reaſon” to be in 4 hurry : 


He encamped, therefore, in the moſt convenienit- ſpot he could find, and Fad 
compleated his intrenchments. His army, conſiſting of no more than FRF! 
ſeven: thouſand men, without baggage, required but a very ſmall camp; it Ki 
nevertheleſs,” to inſpire the enemy with the greater contempt of him, he my 
contracted it as much as poſſible; and, in the mean time, ſending out ſcouts | | 998 
on all ſides, he endeavoured to find where he niiglit croſs the valley with 5 Fi 
| The reft of the day paſſed 2 near the brook ; but the 11 
main body of the army on both ſides kept within” their lines; the Gaul, = | 
in expectation of more forces, which were not yet come up; Cz/ar, that, bky 
by. pretending fear, he might draw tie enemy to his ſide of the valley. 1 
Early. the next morning, the enemy's cavalry, approaching tlie eamp of ik 
| r charged their cavalry; by Cæſur's ofders, purpoſely | 015 
Vo. III. - 4 | 1 
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to keep the greateſt part of Gai! in its duty. The Senones, however, a People 
a f | 2 Sens. 
potent ſtate, and of great authority among the Gault, formed the deſign 


of aſſaſſinating Cavarinus, whom Cz/ar had given them for a King ; 
whoſe brother Moritagus had held the ſovereignty at the time of 
Ceſar's arrival in Gaul, and whoſe anceſtors had long been in poſſeſſion 
of that dignity. Cavarinus, having intelligence of the plot, thought 
proper to fly; whereupon purſuing him to the very frontiers, they drove 
him from his kingdom, and ſent Ambaſſadors: to Ce/ar to juſtify their 
conduct: But, upon his ordering their whole Senate to repair to him, they 
refuſed to comply. And of ſuch influence was this example among the Bar- 
barians, that ſome at laſt became hardy enough to declare open war; and 


ſo great a change did it produce in the inclinations of all, that, except the- 


Adui and Rhemi, who had always been particularly diſtinguiſhed and 
favoured by Cz/ar (the firſt, on account of their ancient and inviolable 
fidelity to the People of Rome; the laſt, for their late ſervices in the Gallic 
war) ſcarce was there a ſingle ſtate in all Gaul that did not give cauſe of 
ſuſpicion. Nor is it, in truth, to be much wondered at, that a people 
of high ſpirit, and framed above all other nations for their military vir- 
tues, could not with patience ſee themſelves ſo fallen from their former 
height of glory, as to be forced to bend under the yoke of Romas domi- 
nation. 6 22 A Un CME IU TEECES C1 FEEL EIN BIAS FH 4 

Indutiomarus and the Treviri ceaſed not, during the whole winter, to 
ſend Ambaſſadors over the Rbine, ſoliciting the German ſtates, offering 
them money, and aſſuring them that the greater part of the Roman army 
was already cut off: But no one of thoſe ſtates could be perſuaded to come 
into their deſigns: Becauſe, having twice before tried their fortunes with 
the Romans, firſt in the war of Arioviſtus, and then in the defeat of the 
Tenchtheri, they were reſolved, they told them, to run no more hazards. 
Indutiomarus, diſappointed of this hope, was not leſs active in drawing 
forces together, ſoliciting recruits from the neighbouring ſtates, providing 
horſes, and W even out- laws and convicts, by the promiſe of great 
rewards, to engage in his ſervice. And ſo great credit and authority had he 
by this means acquired in Gar), that, from all parts, embaſſies and meſſa- 
ges were ſent to ſolicit his alliance and friendſſirf N 
Finding himſelf thus voluntarily courted ; on one fide by the Senoncs 
and Carnutes, whom a conſciouſneſs of guilt incited thereto; on another 


by the Nervii and Aduatici, who were actually aring for a war with ' 


the Romans; ſo that if he once took the field, forces would not be wanting; 


he called an aſſembly of the ſtates in arms. This, according to the euſtom 


— 


of the Gauls, implies an actual commencement of war; and, by a ſtanding” 
law, obliges all their youth to 5 6525 in arms at the aſſembly; in which 
they are ſo very ſtrict, that whoſoever has the misfortune to come 
laſt, is put to death, in ſight of the multitude, with all manner of tor- 


ments. In this aſſembly, Cingetorir, the ſon-in-law of Indutiomarus,” 
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x EP be (as, 1 above) had declared for Cæſar, and ſtill continued 


ee firm to him, was proclaimed a public enemy, and his eſtate confiſcated. 


tering the camp of 


One evening, 


1 lor them ine en and end it to him: For * 


After which Indutiomarus acquainted the council, That the Senvnes, 
Carnutes, and ſeveral other ſtates of Gaul, had ſolicited his aſſiſtance ; that 
he accordingly intended. to join his forces with theirs, taking his route 
through the territories of the Rbemi, and giving up their lands to be 
plundered ; but that, before he began his march, he was deſirous of maſ- 
RE Labienus : And, to effect this, be gave the neceſſary 
IONS. 


' Labienas, whoſe camp, both by the nature of the grou nd, and the forti- 
fications he had added, was 1 ſtrong, feared nothing; but was 
wholly intent upon a project . e the enemy ſome conſiderable blow. 
Informediby Cingetarix and his nts of the ſpeech made by Indutioma- 
rus in ithe general council of Gaul, he ſent deputies to the neighbouring 
ſtates, to ſolicit them for a recruit of horſe, and appointed a day of ren- 
dezvous for the cavalry they ſnould ſend: In the mean time, by an affecta- 
tion of fear, the Roman was contriving to beget preſumption and ſecurity 
in the mind of: 6's enemy. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The King at the 
head, of his cavalry;came;gvery day quite up to the camp of the Romans, 
inſultingithew with opprobrious language, and challenging them to fight. 
The Romans making no anſwer, the Gauls retired towards — and, with- | 
qut obſerving any order, diſperſed themſebves. Labienus had, unknown to 
the enemy, received into his camp by night ali the horſe he had fent for. 
therefore, When the enemy had retreated in their careleſs 
manner, hs; ordered all his cavalry to make a ſally on a ſudden, ſtrictly 
cautioging and charging his men, that, as ſoon as they had put the Gauls 
to flight (hich happened according to his expectation) they ſkould every 
one ſingle out Indutiemarus,' nor amempt to kill or wound any other, till 
870 ſaw, him ſlain: For Labienus was unwilling that any delay, occaſioned 

3 of the reſt, ſhould give the General an opportunity to 
he promiſed great rewards.to. the man who ſhould: kill. him. 
This? meaſure facceeded': or, as they: were intent upon the deſtruction of 
Togutiemarys: alone, he. was overtaken andi ſlain in paſſing a river, and his 
head brought to the camp. FPhei Raman cavalry, in their return, put all 
e eee eee defeat, ike 


forces of the Eburoues and Nerwvii returned home; and Gaul was ſome what 


quieter, the reſt of the winger, 
lar, for many; reaſons, . in Gn ordered 
2 — C. Antiſtius Reginus, and T. Sartius, to levy 
regruits, pil danke h, nom Proconſul, had, during his ſecond Conſul- 
ſmp (6880 £ 10 Dh Gaul, a conſiderable number of ſoldiers, to 
the amount of:a legion, bin had not put them into that En (the- public- 
affairs detaining him agar the city) Caſar requęſted of him to ſer bats: 
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it of the utmoſt importance, towards ſecuring a proper reſpect from the 
Gauls for the time to come, to give them ſuch an idea of the power of 
Daly, as might convince them, that it was not only able ſpeedily to repair 
any loſſes — but even to bring a greater force into the field. 
Friendſhip and the good of the Commonwealth, ſays Cæſar, equally de- 
* termined Pompey to comply with this requeſt: And the Lieutenants 
having with great diligence executed their commiſſions, three new legions, 
containing double the number of cohorts loſt with Sabinus, were brought 
into Gaul before the end of winter. | | 
After the death of Indutiomarus, ſlain as related above, the Treviri con- 
ferred the command on his relations. They perſiſted likewiſe in ſoliciting 
the Germans, and gained them by force of money; and they aſſociated 
Ambiorix in the confederacy. Czfar found that he was threatened with 
war on all ſides : The Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, with all the Germans on 
that ſide the Rhine, were actually in arms: The Senones refuſed to attend 
him, purſuant. to his orders; and were tampering with the Carnutes, and 
other neighbouring ſtates : and that the Treviri were ſoliciting the Germans 
by frequent embaſſies : He judged therefore that it would be neceſſary to 
open the campaign early. Accordingly, without waiting till the winter 
was over, he drew together the four neareſt legions, and fell unexpectedly 
into the territories of the Nervii, before they could either aſſemble in a bo- 
dy, or find means to fave themſelves by flight. Having carried off a great 
number of men and cattle, enriched the ſoldiers with booty, and laid waſte 
the country, he compelled the inhabitants to give hoſtages, and then led 
back his legions into their winter-quarters *. | 
AR abuts, [Year of Rome 700. | 
- YxarLy in the ſpring, Cæſar ſummoned a general aſſembly of Gaul. 
Nb deputies from the Senones, or the Carnutes, or the Treviri, appearing, 
he looked upon this as the beginning of a revolt, adjourned the ſeſſion, 
and transferred it to Lutetia; whole inhabitants, though they. had been pig. 
united with the Senones for one hundred years paſt, did not appear to 
be concerned with them in their preſent meaſures. The ſame day in 
which he declared the adjournment, he ſet out with his legions againſt the. 
Srnones, and made ſuch haſte, that Acco their chief, not having time to. 
collect his forces, ordered the multitude to ſhelter themſelves in their towns: 
Bur before this could be done, the Romans appeared. Intreaties were now 
the: only reſource left to the Senones. Cæſar, at the requeſt of his faithful 
allies the aui, whoſe clients they were, pardoned them; but demanded 
of them one hundred hoſtages; and theſe he committed to the, cuſtody of 
the A#dui. The Carnutes ikewiſes ſubmitted, and obtained the ſame con- 
4 2 e 2 ——— yaar'yhes, 
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ditions by the mediation of the Rhemi, their patrons. Cæſar then went 
to Lutetia, put an end to the ſeſſion of the ſtates, and ordered the Gauls 
to furniſh him with a body of cavalry. 2 . 
Celtic Gaul being thus reſtored to a ſtate of tranquillity, Cz/ar turned 
his thoughts to the war with the Treviri, and with Ambiorix, King of the 
ent 2 purpoling to revenge, by his death, the ſlaughter of the Roman 
cohorts. | | | 
He knew that Ambiorix was in friendſhip with the Menapii, a fierce 
nation, who, living in a country full of woods and moraſſes, had hitherto 
eluded the efforts of the Roman army, and had never made the leaſt ſtep 
towards a ſubmiſſion to Cæſar: He knew likewiſe, that, by means of the 
Treviri, he had entered into an alliance with the Germans. Cæſar thought 
it adviſeable, therefore, to deprive him of thoſe two ſupports, before he 
attacked him in perſon. This reſolution being taken, he {as the baggage 
of the whole army to Labienus in the country of the Treviri, ordered him 
a reinforcement of two legions, and marched himſelf againſt the Menapii 
with five legions, who carried nothing with them but their arms. The 
Menapii were ſoon conſtrained to ſubmit, and gave hoſtages. Cæſar grant- 
ed them peace, on condition of their engaging not to admit Ambiorix, or 
any one from him, into their territories. Theſe things ſettled, he left 
Comins of Arras there, with a body of horſe, to keep them in awe, and ſer 
out himſelf againſt the Treviri, | e 9 PINT 
In the mean time Labienus, by pretending fear and flight, had drawn 
the Treviri over a river, that was between him and them; and had then 
with great eaſe put them to the rout. The Germans, who were coming 
to their aſſiſtance, hearing of their defeat, returned home; and the rela- 
tions of Indutiomarus, who had been the authors of the revolt, choſe like- 
wiſe to retire with them : And within a few dos the whole ſtate ſubmitted. 
Cingetorix, who had always continued faithful to the Romans, was there- 
upon inveſted with the ſupreme authority. . 
"Ceſar, after his arrival at Treves from the country of the Menapii, 
reſolved, for two reaſons, to paſs the Rbine a ſecond time; to puniſh the 
Germans for ſending ſuccours to the Treviri, and to deter them from giving 
or promiſing a retreat to Ambiorix. In conſequence of this reſolution, 
he ſet about making a bridge, which was finiſhed in a few days. Upon 
his arrival on the German ſide of the river, Ambaſſadors came to him from 
the Ubiz, to aſſure him that they had neither ſent troops to the aſſiſtance 
of the Treviri, nor in any inſtance departed from their engagements; 
and they requeſted he would ſpare their territories, and not, out of a 
general hatred to the Germans, involve the innocent in the puniſhment, '- 
of the guilty. Cæſar, upon enquiry, found that the Ubii were wholly, 
innocent, and that the aids ſent to the Trevir; were from the Suevi. 
Thele, upon certain information of the arrival of the Roman army, had 
retired to the remoteſt-part of the country with all their forces, and —_ 5 
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of their allies; and there they waited the coming of the enemy at the en- 
trance of an immenſe foreſt, called Bacenis *, which ſerved as a barrier 
between the Cheruſci and the Suevi, to prevent their mutual incurſion “. 


u Cellarius takes it to be the foreſt of Hartz 
in Lower Saxony, in the principality of Wol- 
fenbutel. : 

On this occaſion, ſays Cæſar, it may not 
be improper to ſay ſomewhat of the man- 
ners of the Gault and Germans, and the dif- 
ference of cuſtoms between theſe two nations. 
A ſpirit of faction prevails throughout Gaul, 
and that not only in their ſeveral ſtates, di- 
ſtricts, and villages, but almoſt in every pri- 
vate family. ---- When Cæſar arrived in 
the country, the aui were at the head 
of one faction, and the Seguani of the other. 
The latter being the weaker, becauſe the 
aui had ſeverat conſiderable ſtates in their 
dependance, they united with Arioviſtus and 
the Germans, whom, by great preſents and 

romitſes, they drew over the Rhine to their aſ- 

ſtance. This alliance made them ſo powerful, 
that having worſted their enemies in ſeveral 
battles, and killed almoſt all their nobility, 
they forced the ſtates dependent upon the 
Aadui to have recourſe to them for protection; 
obliged the du themſelves to give the 
children of their principal nobility nn hofages, 
- ſwear publicly not to attempt any thin 
againſt the Seguani, and reſign up to their poſ- 
ſeflion a part of their territories ; and by this 
means they rendered themſelves in a manner 
ſovereigns of all Gaul. Diwitiacus, in this 
neceſſity, applied himſelf to the Senate of 
Rome for relief, but without effect. Cæſar's 
arrival ſoon changed the face of affairs. The 
LEguan hoſtages were ſent back, their former 
clients reſtored, and new ones procured them 


by Cæſar's intereſt ; it appearing, that fuch 


as were under their protection, enj yed a 
more equal and milder iot than others : By 
all WO their fortune and authority. bein 
conſiderably enlarged, the Seguani wereoblig 
to reſign the ſovereignty. The Reni now 
held 5 ſecond place: And, as they were 
known to be in the ſame d of favour 
with Cæſar, ſuch of the G as could not 
et over their old animoſity to the aui, put 
8 under the protection of the Rhemi. 
Theſe were extremely attentive to the in- 
tereſts of their clients, and thereby both pre- 
ſerved their old authority, and that which 


Cæſa r, 


had newly acquired. Such therefore was the 
then ſituation of Gaul: The aui poſſeſſed 
indiſputably the firſt rank, the Rheni were 
next in conſideration and dignity, 

Over all Gaul, there are only two orders of 
men in any degree of honour and eſteem : 


For the common people are little better than 


ſlaves; attempting nothing of themſelves, 
and having no ſhareinthe public deliberations. 
As they are generally opprefſed with debt, 
heavy tributes, or the exactions of their ſupe- 
riors, they make themſelves vaſſals to the great, 
who exerciſe the ſame juriſdiction over them 
as maſters do over ſlaves. The two orders 
of men, with whom, as we have ſaid, all au- 
thority and diſtinction are lodged, are the 
Druids and the Nobles. The Druids preſide in 
matters of religion, have the care of public 
and private ſacrifices, and interpret the will 
of the Gods. They have the direction and 
education of the youth, by whom they are 
held in great honour. In almoſt all contro- 
verſies, whether public or private, the decifion 
1s left to them: And if any crime is com- 
mitted, any murder perpetrated ; if any diſpute 
ariſes touching an inheritance, or the limits 
of adjoining eſtates ; in all ſuch caſes they are 
the — judges. They decree rewards 


and puniſhments : and if any one refuſes to 


ſubmit to their ſentence, whether Magiſtrate 
or private man, they interdi& him the ſacri- 
fices. This is the greateſt puniſhment that can 
be inflited among the Gault; becauſe ſuch as 
are under this prohibition, are conſidered as 
impious and wicked: All men ſhun them, 
and decline their converſation and fellowſhip, - 


left they ſhould ſuffer from them by conta- 


ion. They can neither have recourſe to the 

w for juſtice, nor are capable of any public 
office. The Druids are all under one chief, 
who poſſeſſes the ſupreme authority in that bo- 
dy. Upon his death, if any one remarkably 
excells the reſt, he ſucceeds: But if there are 
ſeveral candidates of equal merit, the affair is 
determined by a plurality of iuffrages. Some - 
times they have even recourſe to arms before 
the diſpute can be decided. Onee a year they 
aſſemble at a conſecrated place in the terri- 


tories of the Carnutes, whoſe country is ſap- Le pa 
; : po 4 Chartraia, 
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Ceſar, fearing the want of proviſions, becauſe Germany was but ill 
cultivated, reſolved not to advance any farther : But, to keep the enemy 


poſed to be in the middle of Gaul. Hither 


ſuch as have any ſuits depending flock from 
all parts, and ſubmit implicitly to the decrees 


of the Druids. Their inſtitution is ſuppoſed 


to have come originally from Britain; and 
even at this day, ſuch as are deſirous of being 
perfect in it, travel thither for inſtruction. 


The Druid never go to war, are exempted 


from taxes and military ſervice, and enjoy all 
manner of immunities. Theſe mighty encou- 
ragements induce many to put themſelves, of 
their own accord, under the diſcipline of this 
order; and many are made to enter into it 
by their parents and relations. They are taught 
to repeat a great number of verſes by heart, 
and often ſpend twenty years upon this inſti- 
tution: For it is deemed unlawful to commit 
their ſtatutes to writing; though in other mat- 


ters, whether public or private, they make 


uſe of Greet characters. They ſeem to me 


(adds Cæſar) to follow this method for two 
reaſons: To hide their myſteries from the 


knowledge of the vulgar ; and to exerciſe the 
ſcholars, which would be apt 
ta be neglected, had they letters to truſt to, 
as we is often the caſe. It is one of their 
pri 5 maxims, that the ſdul never dies, 
but ter death paſſes. from one body to ano- 
ther; which, they think, contributes greatly 


| to exalt mens courage, by diſarming death of 


its terrors. They teach likewiſe many th 
relating to the ſtars and their motions, 
magnitude of the world and our earth, the 
nature of things, and the power and preroga- 
tives of the immortal Gods. x 
The other order of men are the Nobles 
[Cage coſy thew Eqguites, Cavaliers; doubt- 
eſs becauſe. they fougbt on horſeback, as at 


this time the. Paliſß nobility do, and: as thoſe 


| us formerly did, whom-our anceſtors 
ealled .. of. arms ;]: who, when, any war 


breaks out (and before Co/ar's arrival the 
Gauli were almoſt every, year: e d. in 


ar, either offenſivs on defenſive}: allitake 
de keld, at the head of their clients and: de. 


2 and the greater number of theſa, 
e more honourable the deader; for the Gaals 
ve no other meaſure: of dignity and gran» 


* 


to ſee theſe: monuments of offeri 


{till 


The whole nation is extremely addicted to 
ſuperſtition: Whence, in threatening diſtem- 
pers, and the imminent dangers of war, they 
make no ſcruple to ſacrifice men, or engage 
themſelves by vow to ſuch ſacriſices; in 


- which they make uſe of the miniſtry of the 


Druids :' For it is a prevalent opinion among 
them, that the life of one man cannot be 
ranſomed but by the life of another; inſo- 


much that they have eſtabliſhed even public 


ſacrifices of this kind. Some prepare hug 
Colefſuſes of ofier twigs, into which they pac 


men alive, and ſetting fire to them, thoſe 


within expire amidſt the flames. They pre- 
fer for victims ſuch as have been convicted of 
theft, robbery, or other crimes ; believing 


them the moſt acceptable to che Gods: But, 


when criminals are wanting, the innocent are 
often made. to fuffery. Mercury is the chief 
deity with them : Of him they have many 
images, account him the inventor of all arts, 
their guide and conductor in their journeys, 
and the p of merchandize and gain. 
Next to him are Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, 
and Minerva. Their notions in 1 to 
them are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of 


other nations. Apollo is their God of phyſic ; 
Minerua of works and manufactures; Foye 


holds: the empire of heaven; and Mars pre- 
fides.in war. To this laſt, when they reſolve 
2 r 
| prove victorious, they. offer u 

_ cattle taken, and ſet apart the reft of 

e plunder in a wo eee that pur- 
poſe: And —— in — 

s pile 

in conſecrated places. Nay, it rar far -” 
that any one ſhews ſo great a of re- 
igion, as either to conceal the der, or 
gebe the publie oblations; and the ſevereſt 
puniſhments are inflicted upon ſuch offenders. 

The Gauli fancy chemſelves to be deſcended 
from the: god Pο ; which; it ſeems, is an 
eſtabliſhed tradition among the Draids, For 
this reaſon:thay\compute-their time by ni 


9 


— 
new moons | n e Al- 
| „ from een. re- 
coding nights In one cuſtom they differ from 
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ſtill in ſome fear of his return, and to prevent their ſending ſuccours into 


Gaul, after his repaſſing the river, broke down only about two hundred 


almoſt all other nations; which is, that they 
never ſuffer their children to come openly 
into their preſence, until they are of age to 
bear arms: The appearance of a ſon in pub- 
lic with his father, before he has reached the 
age of manhood, is accounted diſhonourable. 
Whatever fortune the woman brings, the 
huſband is obliged to equal it out of his own 
eſtate. This we ſum, with its annual pro- 
duct, is left untouched, and goes always to 
the ſurvivor. The men have power of life 
and death over their wives and children: And 
when any father of a family of illuſtrious 
rank dies, his relations aſſemble, and, upon 
the leaſt ground of ſuſpicion, put even his 
wives to the torture like ſlaves. If they are 
found guilty, iron and fire are employed to 
torment and deſtroy them. Their funerals 
are magnificent and ſumptuous, according to 
their quality. Every thing that was dear to 
the deeeaſed, even animals, are thrown into 
The pile: And formerly, ſuch of their ſlaves 
and clients as they loved moſt, ſacrificed 
themſelves at the funeral of their Lord. 
In their beſt regulated ſtates they have a 
taw, that whoever hears any thing relating to 
the public, whether by rumour or otherwiſe, 
ſhall give immediate notice to the magiſtrate, 
without imparting it to any one elſe: For the 
nature of the people is ſuch, that raſh and 
unexperienced men, alarmed by falfe reports, 
are often hurried to the greateſt extremities, 
and take upon them to determine in matters 
of the higheſt conſequence. The Magiſtrates 
ſtifle things improper to be known, and ny 
communicate to the multitude what they thin 
needful for the fervice'of the Commonwealth: 
Nor do the laws permit to ſpeak of ſtate af- 
Fairs, except in public councils. 
Tux Germans differ widely in their man- 
ners from the Gauls. For neither have they 
Druids to preſide in religious affairs, 'nor do 
they trouble themſelves about ſacrifices. They 


acknowledge no Gods but thoſe that are ob- 


jects of fight, and by whom they are appa- 
rently benefited, the San, the Moon, and Pul- 
can [Fire.] Of others they know nothing, 
not even b ert. Their whole fe is ad- 
Wiged to hunting and war; and from their 
infancy they are inured to fatigue and hard- 
Vor. III. 


make choice of Magiſtrates to preſide in it, 
whom they arm with power of life and death. 


feet 


ſhips. They eſteem thoſe moſt who continue 


longeſt ſtrangers to women, as imagining no- 


thing contributes ſo much to ſtature, ſtrength, 
and vigour of body: But to have any com- 
merce of this kind before the age of twenty, 
is accounted in the higheſt degree ignomini- 
ous. Nor is it poſſible to conceal any irre- 
gularity this way, becauſe they bathe, promiſ- 
cuouſly in rivers, and are clothed in ſkins, or 
ſhort mantles of fur, which'leave tle greateſt 
part of their bodies naked, 

Agriculture is little regarded amongſt them, 
as they live moſtly. on milk, cheeſe, and the 
fleſh of animals. Nor has any man lands of 
his own, or diſtinguiſhed by fixed boundaries, 
The Magiſtrates, and thoſe in authority, por- 
tion out yearly, to every canton and family,. 
ſuch a quantity of land, and in what part of 
the country they think proper; and the year 
following remove them to ſome other ſpot. 
Many reaſons are aſſigned for this practice; 
Left, ſcuuced by habit and continuance, they 
ſhould learn to prefer tillage to war: 'Left u 


neſire Fa enlarging their poſſeſfions ſhould gain 


ground, and prompt the ſtronger to. expel the 
weaker : Leſt they ſhould become curious in their 
buildings, in order to guard againſt the extremes 
of heat and cold: Left avarice ſhould get fbotin 

amongſt them, whence ſpring. fuctions and 1 


cords. Finally, to preſerve contentment ani apua- 


nimity among the people, when they find their 


poſſeſſions nothing inferior to thoſe of the moſt 


power ful. 

It is accounted honourable for ſtates to have 
the country all around them Le waſte and de- 
populated, For they think it a proof of bra. 
very to expel their near neighbours; and 
a part of prudence thus to provide againſt 
ſudden incurfions. When a ſtate is engaged 
in war, either offenſive or defenſive, they 


In time of peace there are no public 'Magi- 
ſtrates; but the chiefs of the ſeveral provin- 
ces andi clans adminiſter juſtice, and decifle 
differences within theinreh 

bing has nothing infamous in it, when com- 
mitted without Ye territories of the ſtate to 
which they belong: They even pretend that 


it ſerves to exerciſe their youth, and prevent 


40 them 


pective limits. Rob- 
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650 The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX, 
feet of his bridge on the German ſide; and, to ſecure the reſt, built at the 
extremity a tower of four ſtories, where he left a garriſon of twelve cohorts, 
and ſtrengthened the place with all manner of works. To C. Volcatius 
Tullus he gave the charge of the fort and garriſon. He himſelf, as ſoon 
as the corn began to be ripe, marched againſt Ambiorix and the Eburones, 
taking his way through the foreſt of Arden. Baſilus, whom he ſent 
before him with all the cavalry, puſhed on with ſuch expedition, and ſo 
well concealed his approach from the enemy, that he ſurprized great 

numbers of them in the field. Being informed by them of the place 
whither Ambiorix had retired with a Ku horſe, thither he without delay. 
directed his courſe. - 1 y WH. i 

Fortune, ſays Ceſar, has a conſiderable ſhare in all human concerns, 
and particularly in thoſe of war. For, as it- was a very extraordin 
chance, that Bafilus ſhould come upon Ambiorix before he had the leaſt 
notice of his approach, ſo was it equally an effect of fortune, that the 

Gaul, after having loſt his arms, horſes, and chariots, ſhould yet find 
means to eſcape. This was principally owing to the ſituation of his houſe, 
which was ſurrounded with a wood; it being.cuſtomary among the Gauls, 
in order to avoid the heats, to build in the neighbourhood of woods and 


ces offers hamſelf publicly in council to 
the leader of an expedition, ſuch as ap- 
prove of it riſe up, declare themſelves ready 
to follow him, and for this are applauded b 
the whole multitude. © They who. go b 
from their engagement, are looked upon as 
traitors and deſerters, and loſe all eſteem and 
credit for the time to come. The laws of 
hoſpitality are held inviolable among them. 


All that fly to them for refuge, on whatever 


account, are ſure of protection and defence; 
their houſes are open to receive them, and 
they plentifully ſapply their wants. 1 80 

Formerly the Gaul exceeded the Germans 
in bravery, often made war upon them, and, 
as they abounded in people beyond what the 
country could maintain, ſent ſeveral colonies 


over the Rhine. Accordingly, the more fer- 


tile parts of Germany, in the neighbourhood 


of the Hercynian foreſt (which I find mention- 
ed by Eratofthenes and other Greek writers un- 
der the name of Orcinia) fell to the ſhare of 
the Volcæ Tecteſages, who ſettled in thoſe 
| Kas and have ever ſince kept poſſefſion. 


are in the higeſt reputation for juſtice 


Ea A people of Gallia Narbe, of whom whole armics paſſed not only into Germany, but into 4. 


them from falling into ſloth. When any of their and bra 


, and no leſs remarkable than the 
or poverty, abſtinence, and pati- 
ence of fatigue, conforming themſelves to 
the German cuſtoms both in habit and way of 
living. But the neighbourhood of the Roman 
e and an acquaintance with commerce, 

ave introduced luxury and plenty among the 

Gauls : Whence, becoming gradually an un- 
equal match for the Germans, and being wor- 
ſted in many battles, they no longer pretend 


to compare with them in martial proweſs. 


The Hercynian foreſt, of which mention 


was juſt now made, is about nine days jout- 


ney in breadth : For as the Germans are ig- 


. norant of the art of meaſuring land, they have 


no other way of computing. It begins from the 
borders of the Helvetii, Nemetes, and Raura- 


ci, and, following directly the courſe of the 


Danube, extends to the territories of the An- 


artes and Daci : Thence, turning from the 


river to the left, it runs through a multitude of 
different regions: And though there are ma- 
ny in the country who have advanced ſix days 


5 ney Into the foreſt, yet no one pretends to 


have reached the extremity of it, or to have 


_ diſcovered how far it extends. 


rivers. 


3 


3 
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rivers. His attendants and friends, poſſeſſing themſelves of a narrow paſs, 
ſuſtained the attack of the Roman cavalry for ſome time; during which, 
one of his ſervants having provided him with a horſe, he got ſalely 


— 


3 
Dr 


S 


Ambiorix, ſeeing the ſtorm that was going to break on his country, 
and knowing that he could not poſſibly afſemble an army ſtrong enough 
to make head againſt Cæſar, diſpatched meſſengers privately through 
the country, to ſignify to + Eburones, that every one ſhould ſhift tor 
himſelf as well as he could. They followed his advice, and diſperſing 

_ themſelves, retired, ſome into woods, others to inacceſſible moraſſes, 
others to places near the ſea, which at high water became iſlands. Many, 
abandoning their country altogether, tied themſelves and their fortunes 
to the faith of foreigners. Cativulcus, who had ſhared the rule with 

Ambiorix, being very old and infirm, and therefore incapable of ſup- 106 
porting the fatigues of either war or flight, poiſoned himſelf, after vent- 10 
ing bitter imprecations againſt his collegue for drawing him into ſo fatal an 14 
enterprize. 55 

Cæſar's intention was utterly to extirpate the Eburones: The difficulty 
was how to find them. With this view he divided his forces, and depo- 
fited the baggage of the whole army in the fort of Aduatica, which was Tongres, 4 
ſituated in the heart of their country, the late quarters of the unfortunate En 5 Up 
Sabinus and Cotta. As its works were. ſtill entire, the labour of the 8 ; ; 

. ſoldiers would be the leſs. The fourteenth legion, one of the three lately 
- levied in Hay, he left to guard the fort, under the command of Q; Cicero. 

Dividing the reſt of his army, he ſent Labienus with three legions towards 
the ſea-coaſt, and the provinces that bordered upon the Menapii: Tre- 
bonius, with the like number of legions, he commiſſioned to lay waſte 
the country adjoining to the Aduatici; and reſolved to march himſelf with 
the A oe towards the Scheld, and to the extremities of the foreſt of 
Arden, whither he was informed that Ambiorix had retired with a few 
horſe. Ceſar, at his departure, promiſed to return at the end of ſeven 
days, the legion which he had left in garriſon being provided with corn 
only for that time: And he exhorted Labienus and Trebonius, if they 
found it conſiſtent with the public advantage, to return with their legions 
at the ſame time; that conſulting together, and taking their meaſures 
_ the conduct of the enemy, they might reſolve whither next to carry 
the war. | | . 

The Eburones, as was before obſerved, had no formed body of on ws 
no garriſon, no fortified town to defend by arms, but were a diſperſed 
multitude. Wherever a cave,. or a thicket, or a moraſs, offered- them 
ſhelter, thither they retired. This made it difficult for Cæſar and his 
army to take their revenge on this perfidious race; whom he could not 
*The Aduatici were a diftin& people from the Eburones ; and their capital, according to 
many geographers, was Namur. Crevier. 5 5 8 
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The Roman Hiſtory, Book IX. 
attack with his united forces, nor, without great danger to his men, ſuffer 
them in ſmall parties to ſeek out the enemy in their hiding-places. He 
ſent meſſengers therefore to the neighbouring ſtates, inviting them all, by 
the hopes of plunder, to join in the extirpation of the Eburones. Accord- 
ingly, great numbers flocked ſuddenly thither from all parts. The Eburones 
were attacked on all ſides, and the havock continued till the ſeventh day, 
which Cæſar had appointed for returning tochis camp. It then evidently 
appeared, fays Cz/ar, what influence | a has in war. The report 
being ſpread among the Germans beyond the Rhine, that the territories 
of the Eburones were given up to be plundered, and that all without 
diſtinction were invited to ſhare in the ſpoil, the Sicambri, who had 
afforded a retreat to the U/petes and Tenchtberi (ſpoken of above) aſſem- 
bled immediately a body of two thouſand horſe, paſſed the river in barks, 
about thirty miles below. Cæſar's bridge and fort, and advanced directly 
towards the territories of the ao nation, Many of the ſcattered 
people fell into their hands, and abundance of cattle, and the invaders, 
allured by this ſucceſs, puſhed on ſtill farther. Inquiring of the priſoners 
concerning Czſar, they underſtood that he had left the country with his 
whole army, and was a great way off. What makes you loſe your time 
„ (ſays one of the priſoners) in the purſuit of. acquiſitions trifling and 
< inſignificant, when fortune offers you. ſo rich a booty? In three hours 
« you may reach Aduatica, where the Romans. have depoſited” all their 
« wealth, The garriſon. is hardly ſufficient, to line the rampart, much leſs 
<« to make fallies.” The Sicamöri, full of hope, marched directly towards 
Aduatica, under the guidance of the captive who had given them the in- 
formation. 8 | | „„ LEY 
Cicero, who hitherto had kept his ſoldiers ſtrictly within the camp, 
according to Czſer's orders, nor had ſuffered ſo much as a ſervant to 
ſtraggle beyond the lines, ſeeing the ſeventh day arrive, began to deſpair - 
of Czſar's.rerurn; who, he heard, was marched farther into the coun- 
17 Wearied out therefere with the continual murmurings of the ſoldiers, 
who complained that he 1 up like men beſieged; and not ſuſpec- 
ting that any accident could befall him within the ſmall extent of three miles, 
eſpecially from an enemy in a manner totally diſperſed, he ſent out five 
cohorts to forage in a field, ſeparated from the camp by only a ſingle hill. 
About three hundred men, wo had been ſick, and were now pretty well 
recovered, joined the detachment : Theſe were followed by almoſt all. the 
ſervants of the camp, together with a vaſt number of carts and carriage 
torſes. In that very inſtant the German cavalry arrived, and, without 
diſcontinuing their courſe, endeavoured to force an immediate entrance 
by the Decuman gate. As their march had been covered by a wood; they 
were not perceived till they were juſt upon the camp; inſomuch that the 
fattlers, who kept their booths under the rampart; had not time to retire 
wihin, the intrenchments, The cohort upon guard could ſcarce * 
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the firſt: onſet; ſo ſurprized and ſtruck were the ſoldiers by the ſudden and 
&ed attack. The whole camp was in an uproar, every one enquiring 
of another the cauſe of the confuſion; nor could they determine which way 
to advance the ſtandards, or where to poſt themſelves, Some reported, 
that the camp was already taken; others, that the Germans, having deſtroyed 
Ceſar and his troops, were come victorious to aſſault it. The greater 
number, full of imaginary fears, called to mind the fate of Cotta and 
Sabinus, who periſhed on that very ſpot. | 
Among the ſick in the-garnipn was P. Sextius Baculus, a Centurion of 
the: firſt rank, of whom honourable mention has been already made. 
This officer, though he had not taſted food for five days, ruſhed un- 
armed out of his tent. Seeing: the enemy at hand, and the danger ex- 
treme, he ſnatched up the firſt arms that offered, and poſted himſelf in 
the gate of the camp. The Centurions of the cohort: upon guard fol- 
lowed his example, and for a while ſuſtained the enemies charge. 
Sextius expired under a multitude of wounds, and was with difficulty 
carried off by the ſoldiers. But the Romans now had begun to reſume 
their courage; ſo far at leaſt as; to mount the rampart, and make a.ſhew 
af defending themſelves, Rn” | 
Mean time the foragers, returning, heard the noiſe at the camp. They 
ſent ſome horſemen before to learn the cauſe of it, who were quickly ap- 
prized of the danger. The new levies, uncxperienced in matters of war, 
fixed their eyes upon the officers, Waiting their orders. Not a man was 
found fo. hardy and reſolute as not to be diſturbed and diſconcerted by the 
unexpected accident. The Germans, when they perceived the Roman 
enſigns at a diſtance, gave aver the attack of the camp, imagining at firſt 
that it was Cæſar with the legions ; hut diſeovering in a ſhort time how few 
they were whom they had to deal with, fell upon them wall ſides 
The ſervants. of the camꝑ fled: to the neareſt riſing: ground; whence 
being preſently. driven, they threw: themſelves amongſt. the ranks: of the 


cahorts, andi thereby increaſed their terror. Some retired to a hill, there 


to defend themſelves in the beſt, manner they could: But the veteran ſol- 
ders. of the detachment, mutually encouraging one another, and being 
led an by their commander C. Trebonins,. a Roman Knight, broke: through 
the midſt:ofithe enemy, and all ta a man arrived ſafe: at the camp The 
ſervants. and cavalry. followed them, and aſſiſting their retreat, were like 


wiſe by their bravery. preſerved, But the troops. which had retired to the 


hill, being unexperienced in military affairs, did not pexſiſt in the reſelu- 
tion they had taken of defending themſelves there, hut in a ſhort time, 


quitting. the advantage of the: ſituation, endeaveured te gain the camp: 


But they failed in the attempt: A few only eſeaged the: reſt· were ſur- 
rounded and cut to pieces by the Harbarians jt; | 

The Germays, deſpairing now to force: the camp, repaſſed the; Khive 
with che booty which they: had; depaſited in yhe-weoogly::: Bus nne. 
8 3 ä 7 
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they were gone, the terror the Romans were under continued to be fo 
great, that Voluſenus, arriving in the camp the ſame night with the caval- 
ry, could not perſuade them that Cæſar and the army were ſafe: They 
perſiſted in believing that the infantry was wholly deſtroyed, and that the 
cavalry alone had eſcaped, it ſeeming to them altogether incredible, that 
the Germans would have dared to attack the camp, had no misfortune 
befallen the Roman army. Cæſar's arrival quickly put an end to their 
fears. | 5 | N 
Being informed of what had happened, he only complained of the ſend- 
ing out the cohorts to forage: Obſerving, that in war nothing ought to be 
let to fortune, whoſe power had ſhewed itſelf evidently in the ſudden ar- 
rival of the enemy, and much more in their coming up unperceived to the 
very gates of the camp. But nothing in this whole affair appeared to him 
more wonderful than that the Germans, having croſſed the Rhine with the 
purpoſe of plundering the territories of Ambiorix, ſhould do him a moſt 
acceptable ſervice, by falling upon the Roman camp. r 
Cæſar marched a ſecond time to haraſs and diſtreſs the enemy, and 
having drawn a great number of troops together from the neighbouring 
ſtates, ſent them into all parts upon this ſervice. Such devaſtation was 
made, that it ſeemed likely, if the enemy eſcaped the ſword for the pre- 
ſent, they would | afterwards 'periſh by famine. Nothing was left un- 
attempted to take Ambiorix priſoner, the parties that were ſent out in 
ſearch of him believing they ſhould thereby gain the higheſt favour with 
Czſar, whoſe good fortune waited only this to render it complete. But 
all their endeavours were fruitleſs : Ambiorix found means to hide himſelf 
in the woods and moraſſes; whence removing privately in the night, he 
eſcaped into other countries, accompanied only by four horſemen, in whom 
- Alone he N 
© Ceſar in this expedition had loſt only two cohorts; and, having laid 
waſte the whole country, led back his army into the territories of the Rhemi. 
There he ſummoned a general aſſembly of Gaul, to examine into the affair 
of the Senones and the Carnutes; and having paſſed ſentence againſt Acco, 
the author of the revolt, ordered him to be executed on the ſpot. Some, 
_ fearing a like fate, fled; whom having baniſhed by a decree of the aſſem- 
_'bly, he quartered two legions in Treves, two among the Lingones, and the 
remaining fix in the country of the Senones : And, having provided the 
army with corn, he went, purſuant to his deſign, into Tah, to hold the 
aſſemblies of Ci/alpine Gaul. 175 3 C 
c. While Cæſar was on the Italian ſide of the Alps, the Gauls on the other 
Comm. lib. fide plotted a general revolt, and made a more vigorous effort, than they 
vii, had ever done before, to ſhake off the Roman yoke. The execution of 
Acco, chief of the Senones, had alarmed all the great men, each thinking 
himſelf expoſed to the ſame treatment. And. hat more eſpecially encou- 
raged their making an attempt at this time to recover their freedom, mw 
We ; - 8 Ce 
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the inteſtine commotions and ſeditions at Rome, which the death of Clo- 
dius had occaſioned, and which they thought would detain Cæſar a long 
time in Italy. Beſides, as his ten legions were ſtationed in the remote ex- 
tremity of Gaul, on the north and the eaſt, if the country between him 
and them revolted, it would not be eaſy for him to rejoin them when 
he ſhould be at leiſure to do it; nor would the legions, without their 
General, dare to leave their winter quarters. And laſtly, they came to 
this concluſion, that it was better to die bravely in the field, than not 
regain their former martial glory, and the liberty derived to them from 
their anceſtors. | | | | 

Such were the debates and reſolutions in the private councils of the 
Gauls, held in. woods and remote places for the ſake of ſecrecy. The 
Carnutes, On themſelves ready to ſubmir to any danger for the 
common ſafety, o 
mans; and becauſe the exchanging of hoſtages might occaſion a too early 
diſcovery of their deſign, they propoſed, that the other ſtares ſhould 
bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath, ſworn before the military enſigns col- 
lected together (which is the moſt ſacred obligation among the Gauls) 
not to abandon them during the courte of the war. This offer of the 
Carnutes was received with univerſal applauſe, and the oath taken by all 
preſent : after which, the time for action being fixed, the aſſembly ſe- 
arated. 8 Kh | 
8 When the appointed day came, the Carnutes, headed by two men 
of deſperate reſolution, flew on a ſudden to Genabum, maſſacred the 
Roman Citizens who had ſettled there on account of trade, and ſeized 
their effects. Among the lain was C. Fufius Cotta, a Roman Knight 
of eminence, to whom Czſar had committed the care of ſupplying 
the army with proviſions. . The fame of this maſſacre ſoon ſpread 
into all the provinces of Gaul: for, when any thing extraordinary 
and important happened, it was their cuſtom to publiſh it from 
place to place by outcries, which, being ſucceſſively repeated by men 
re on purpoſe, were carried with incredible expedition over the 
whole country. And thus it was on the preſent occaſion; what had 
been done at Genabum about ſun-riſing, was known before nine at 


night in the territories of the Arverni, a diſtance of one hundred and ſixty 


miles. 1 | 

kigired by this example, Vercingetorix, the fon of Celtillus, of 
the nation of the Arverni, a young nobleman of great power and in- 
tereſt (whoſe father had preſided over all Celtic Gaul, and for aiming at 
the ſovereignty had been pur to death by his countrymen) calling his clients 
and followers together, eaſily perſuaded them to a revolt. His deſign 


being diſcovered, the people immediately flew to arms; and Gobanitio 
his uncle, with the other principal men of the ſtate, dreading the con- 
equences of fo raſh an enterprize, united all their authority againſt ** 


ered to be the firſt to take up arms againſt the Ro- 
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of the revolted ſtates. 


The Roman Hiftory. Book IX. 
and expelled him the city of Gergovia d. But Vercinpetorix, not diſ- 
couraged by this oppoſition, having engaged in his ſervice a conſiderable 
number of outlaws and fugitives, ſoon made himſelf maſter of Gergovia, 
and drove out of the country all thoſe who had ſo lately forced him to leave 
that city. He was, upon this, faluted King by his Clos, and imme- 
diately difpatched Ambaſſadors into all parts to exhort the confederate ſtates 
to continue firm to their engagements. The -Senones, Parifii, -Piftones, 


Cadurci, Turones, Aulerci, Lemovices, Andes, and the nations bordering 


upon the ocean, readily came into the alliance, and with unanimous conſent 
declared him Generaliſſimo of the league. Inveſted with this authority, he 
demanded hoſtages of the ſeveral ftates, ordered them, at a prefixed time, 
to furniſh him with a certain number of men und arms; and more par- 
ticularly applied himfelf to the raiſing of a numerous cavalty. To an ex- 
treme diligence, he joined an extreme rigour of command: For greater 
faults, the criminals, after having been tortured, were burnt alive; and 


for lighter offences, they had their ears cut off, or one of their eyes put 


out, and were in that condition ſent home to ſerve as an example to the 


reſt. Thus by the ſeverity of his puniſhmertts he obliged he irreſolute to 
declare themſelves ih His favour. we: b ct 


Having aſſembled a confiderable army, he ſent Buterius of NQuercy, 
a bold and entefprizing man, with'part of the forees, againſtthe-Ruthent® , 
and marched himſelf into the territories of the Bituriges. This people, 


upon his arrival, difpatched Ambaſſadors to the Fdni, under whoſe pro- 


tection they were, to demand fuccours againſt the enemy. The Adui, 
by the advice of the Lieutenants Cz/ar had left with the army, ordered 
a body of horſe and foot to the affiſtance of the Bituriges; but thoſe 


troops advanced no farther than the 'batiks-of che Loire, which divides 


their country from that of the Biruriges, and after halting there a f] 


days, returned home, pretending that they had received information, that 
in cafe they had paſſed the river, they would be treacherouſiy axtadked on 
one fide by the Bituriges, whom they went to aſſiſt, and on the other by the 
Aerni. On their departure, the Bituriges immediately joined the forces 


= | SLES one ger] , „ 
Ceſar, upon the firſt report of this inſurrection, left Daly, and fet out 


for Franfelpine Gaul. On his arrival there he found it very difficult to 
reſolve, in what manner to join the army; for ſtould he order the tegions 


to 2 75 to the Province, he forefaw they would be attacked on their 


march in his abſence; and ſhould he himſelf proceed to the quarters of 


the legions, he was not without apprehenſion of danger, even thoſe 
ſtates, that ſeemingly continued faithful to the Romans. e 


ko * ble two 1 ſouth-eaſt of Clermont: he year 700, ſee abbve, p. 527,” 520. 
| The mountain is ff 3 


7 -City of Auvergne, che ruins of which are For the events arid tranſactions at Rome in 
called Gergoie. — 
2 In 
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In the mean time Luterius of Quercy, who had been ſent by Vercinge- 
torix into the territories of the Rutheni, brought over that ſtate to the 
alliance of the Arverni. Advancing from thence among the Nitobrigi * * People of 
and Cabali +, he received hoſtages from both nations; and having got nos. 
together a numerous body of troops, drew towards Narbonne, to attack 1 Theſe of 
the Romans on that ſide. Cæſar, informed of his deſign, thought it in- COIN) 
cumbent on him firſt to provide for the ſecurity of the Province. He 
therefore flew to Narbonne, ſecured that town, placed garriſons in the 
towns of the Rutheni, ſubject to the Romans, alto in thoſe of the Volſci, 
Toloſati, and other ſtates bordering upon the enemy. Luterius, not daring 
to march forwards among ſo many Roman garriſons, thought proper to 

retire. Thus Cæſar was left at liberty to execute the project he had 
formed of penetrating into the country of the Arverni, through the terri- 
tories of the Helvii, which were ſeparated from each other by the high 
mountain Cebenna. With this view he joined a part of the provincial 
forces, and the recruits he had brought from 7taly, whom he had before 
ordered to rendezvous on the frontiers of the Helvii, and proceeding on 
his march, opened a way over the Cebenna, with infinite labour to the ſol- 
diers, the mountain being covered with ſnow to the depth of ſix feet. The 
Arverni, who looked upon the Cebenna as an impenetrable barrier, im- 
paſſable in that ſeaſon even to ſingle men, were altogether unprepared 
on the arrival of the Romans; and Cæſar, to ſtrike a general terror 
among them, ordered his cavalry to ſpread themſelves on all ſides over 
the country. 5 

Fame and meſſengers from the ſtate ſoon informed Vercingetorix of the 
calamity of his country. The Arverni gathered round him, and, with 
looks full of diſmay, conjured him to — regard to their fortunes, 
and not abandon them to the ravages of the enemy ; eſpecially as he now 
ſaw that the whole war was pointed againſt them. Vercingetorix, moved 
by their intreaties, broke up his camp, and marched towards Auvergne. 
This Cæſar had foreſeen : and his ſcheme being to amuſe the enemy on 
that ſide, while he ſtole off to his legions, he ſtaid only two days in the 
camp; and leaving young Brutus to command in his abſence, with or- 
ders to diſperſe the cavalry as wide as he could, he ſet out on pretence 
. of 8 a reinforcement, promiſing to return, if poſſible, in three 
days. But poſting by great journies to Vienne, he there joined the new 
levied cavalry, whom he had ſent thither ſome time before. From thence 
travelling day and night, without taking any reſt, through the country 
of the Adui, to prevent by his expedition any deſigns they might form 
_ his perſon, he at length reached the confines of the Lingones, 
where two of his legions wintered; and ſending immediately to the reſt, 
he drew them all together, before the Arverni could be apprized of his 
arrival in thoſe. parts.. „ . 
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which ſurrendered after a ſiege of two days. 


. 


ont in tlie town Judging, from 
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Vercingetorix, upon notice of this junction, led back his army into the 
territories of the Bituriges, and inveſted Gergovia, a town belonging to 
the Boii, where they had been ſettled by Cz/ar after the defeat of the 
Helvetii, and made ſubject to the Æduan ſtate. This motion of the enemy 
greatly perplexed the Roman General, If he continued incamped with his 
egions during the reſt of the winter, and abandoned the ſubjects of the 
aui to the attempts of the enemy, he had reaſon to apprehend that the 


Gaul, ſeeing him afford no protection to his friends, would univerſally 
revolt. 


want of proviſions and forage, by the great difficulty o 


On the other hand, F he took the field too early, he riſqued the 
t f procuring con- 
voys. Reſolving, however, not to ſubmit to an affront that muſt for ever 
alienate the minds of his allies, he in the ſtrongeſt terms enjoined the Ædui 
to be diligent in ſupplying him with the neceſſary proviſions, diſpatched 
meſſengers to the Boii to inform them of his approach, and exhort them 
to continue firm to their duty: then leaving two legions with the baggage 

of the whole army at Agendrcum *, he began his march to the relief of 


_ Gergovia. 


He arrived the next day before Vellaunodunum +, a city of the Senones, 

| In two days more he reached 
Genabum, where the Roman citizens had been lately maſſacred by the Car- 
nutes. Czfar's ſudden approach had not left the enemy time to prepare 
for a defence; they therefore attempted to make their eſcape in rhe night 


by a bridge over the Loire. To prevent the execution of ſuch a deſign, 


Cæſar had ordered two legions to be in readineſs under arms: and about 
midnighr, being informed by his ſcouts that the enemy were ſtealing off, 
he fer fire to the gates of the town; the legions entered, purſued the fugi- 


tives over the bridge, and almoſt intirely deſtroyed them. The town was 


plundered and burnr. _ | 
Here Cſar paſſed the Eoire, and, marching into the terfitories of the 
Bituriges, ſat down before Noviodunum 1. The inhabitants fent deputies 


- to treat of a ſurrendry, but before the articles agreed upon could be put 


into Execution, the cavalry of Vercingetorix appeared at a diſtance. 


| This 
General 


of the Gauls, informed of Czfar's approach, had raiſed the fie 
T76U7t, and marched to meet the Romans. The befteged, on this 
75 of teltef, though they had already given hoſtages, and received 
Into the 'rown ſome centurions and foldiers of the Rowan army, with great 
camonrs'flcy to arms, ſhut the gates, and manned the walls. The centu- 
Si noiſe among the Gauls, that they had 
forme few project in view, had cautiouſly poſted themſtlves at one of the 
Ates, and "Setting All cher men together, retreated without 1ofs to the 
bp. Cxſd fo0n difperſed the enennes hoffe, Which was not ſupported 


e body of tfie rmy; And the People of MWoviolumam, difap 0itited 


and terrified at the defeat of their friends, ſeized immetfiately on alt thoſe = 
who had been inſtrumental in breaking the capitulation, ſent them priſoners 


to 
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to Cæſar's camp, and delivered up the town. From thence Cæſar 
marched on to Avaricum, the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſiderable city of the 
Bituriges. | | 

en alarmed at the loſs of ſo many towns in ſo ſhort a time, 
called a general council of his followers, and repreſented to them: That 
it was neceſſary to reſolve upon a very different plan of war, from that 
„ which they had hitherto purſued ; and, inſtead of giving battle to the 
* Romans, they ſhould bend their whole aim to intercept their convoys 
* and foragers : That this might be eaſily effected, as they themſelves 
* abounded in cavalry, and in the preſent ſeaſon of the year, there being 
<* no forage in the fields, the enemy muſt unavoidably diſperſe them- 
% ſelves into the diſtant villages for ſubſiſtence, and thereby give daily 
„ opportunities of deſtroying them. That, where life and liberty were at 
<« ſtake, property and private poſſeſſion ought to be little regarded; that 
<< therefore the beſt reſolution they could take was, at once to burn all 
their houſes and villages, from the territories of the Boii to wherever 
% the Romans might extend their quarters for the ſake of forage : That 
% they themſelves had no reaſon to apprehend ſcarcity, as they would be 
„ plentifully ſupplied by thoſe ſtates, whoſe territories they were ready to 
defend at ſo great loſs; whereas, the enemy muſt either be reduced 


4 to the neceſlity of ſtarving, or making diſtant and dangerous excurſions | 


“ from their camp; that it equally anſwered the purpoſe of the Gauls, to 
defeat the Roman army, or ſeize upon their baggage and convoys; be- 
« cauſe without theſe laſt, it would be — them to carry on the 
„ war: That, in his opinion, they would do well to ſet fire even to the 
e towns themſelves, which were not ſtrong N to be perfectly ſecure 
„ againſt all danger; as by this means they would neither become places 
« of retreat to their own men, to ſcreen them from military ſervice; nor 
“ contribute to the ſupport of the Romans by the ſupplies and plunder 
te they might furniſh : He added, that though theſe things were indeed 
“ grievous, yet they ought to reflect that it was ſtill more grievous to ſee 
e their wives and children dragged into captivity, and be themſelves put 
© to the ſword, the unayoidable fate of the conquered.” 4; 


This propoſal being approved by all, more than twenty cities of the 


Bituriges were burnt in one day; the like was done in other ſtates ; nothing 
but conflagrations were ſeen over the whole country; and though the na- 
tives bore this deſolation with extreme regret, they comforted themſelves 


with the hopes, that it was the ſure way to a ſpeedy victory, which would 


amply. recompence their loſſes. The fate of Avaricum was ſolemnly de- 
bated in council, whether it ſhould be burnt or defended ; the Bituriges 
falling proſtrate on the ground, earneſtly begged that they might not be 
obliged to burn with their own hands one of the moſt beautiful cities of 
Gaul, the ornament and the ſecurity of their ſtate ; eſpecially as the town 
itſelf, almoſt wholly ſurrounded by a rg and moraſs, and affording but 
. | 4P 2 one 
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vhen neceſſity obliged them to ſeek 
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one very narrow approach, was from the nature of its ſituation, capable of 


an eaſy defence. Vercingetorix at firſt oppoſed their requeſt, but at length 
moved by their prayers, and the generous compaſſion of the army, he 


.yielded, and ſent a ſtrong garriſon to defend the town. 


This affair determined, he followed Cz/ar by eaſy marches, and choſe 
for his camp a place ſurrounded with woods and marſhes, about fifteen 
miles diſtant from Avaricum. There he had hourly intelligence by his 
ſcouts, of all that paſſed before the town ; and ſent his orders from time to 
time to the garriſon. He kept a conſtant watch upon the Roman convoys, 
and foragers, whom, Cs their by he frequently cut off, 

or proviſions at too great a diſtance. 

CSur having incamped on that ſide, where the river and moraſſes left a 
narfow acceſs to the town, began to raiſe a mount, bring forward his bat- 


_ tering engines, and prepare two towers of aſſault ; without attempting to 


make lines of circumvallation, which, the nature of the ground rendered 
impoſſible. He was continually ſoliciting the Æduans and Boii for corn, 


but received no great ſupplies from either; partly through the negligence 


of the Æduans, who were not-zealous in the affair; partly through the in- 
ability of the Boz/, who poſſeſſing an inconſiderable territory, ſoon conſumed 
all the corn their land produced. The army were for many days altogether 
without bread, and had nothing to appeaſe their hunger but the cattle 


3 brought from diſtant villages : yet not an expreſſion was heard among the 


foldiers unworthy the majeſty of the Roman name, or the glory they had 
acquired by former victories. And when Cæſar viſited the different quar- 
ters of the legions in perſon, and offered to raiſe the ſiege, if they found 
the famine inſupportable; they with one voice requeſted him not to do it, 


adding, That, during the many years they had ſerved under him, they 
never yet had met with any check, or formed any enterprize in which 


<< they had not ſucceeded ; that they could not but look upon it as inglo- 


rious to abandon a ſiege they had once begun; and had rather undergo 
the greateſt hardſhips, than not revenge the blood of the Roman Citi- 
* zens, perfidiouſly maſſacred by the Gauls in Genabum.” N : 


And now the towers began to approach the walls, when Cæſar was in- 


formed by ſome priſoners, that Vercingetorix, having conſumed all the fo- 
rage round him, had removed his camp nearer to Avaricum, and was gone 


himſelf at the head of the cavalry, and the light-armed troops accuſtomed 


to fight in their intervals, to form an ambuſcade for the Romans, in a place 
vhere it was ſuppoſed win (icq come the next day to forage, Upon this 
intelligence, ſetting out at 


ut midnight in great ſilence, he arrived the next 
morning at the enemy's camp. But they having had timely notice by their 
ſcouts, inſtantly conveyed their baggage and carriages into a thick wood, 


and drew up in order of battle on an open hill. Cæſar immediately ordered 


all his ſoldiers to prepare for an engagement. 


The 
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The hill itſelf where the enemy ſtood, riſing all the way with an eaſy 


aſcent, was almoſt wholly ſurrounded by a moraſs difficult and dangerous 
to paſs, though not above fifty feet over. Here the Gauls, confiding 1n the 
ſtrength of their poſt, and having broke down all the bridges over the mo- 
raſs, appeared with an air of reſolution. They had formed themſelves into 
different bodies, according to their ſeveral ſtates; and planting ſelect de- 
tachments at all the avenues and fords, waited with determined courage, 
that, if the Romans ſhould attempt to force their way through, they might 
fall upon them from the higher ground, while embarraſſed in the moraſs. 


The Romans, full of indignation, that the enemy ſhould dare to face them, 


loudly demanded to be led to battle. Cæſar checked their ardour, and 
endeavoured to make them ſenſible, that in attacking an army ſo ſtrongly 
Poſted, the victory would be attended with the loſs of many brave men; 
adding, that he could not be too tender of the lives of thoſe, whom he found 
ready to encounter every kind of danger for his glory. Having by this 
ſpeech comforted the ſoldiers, he led them back the ſame day to Avaricum 
and applied himſelf wholly to the carrying on of the ſiege. 
Vercingetorix, upon his return to the camp, was acculed by the army of 
treaſon. The removal of his quarters nearer to thoſe of the enemy, his depar- 
ture at the head of all the cavalry, his leaving ſo many troops without a 
commander in chief, and the opportune and ſpeedy arrival 'of the Romans 
during his abſence ; all theſe things, they ſaid, could not eaſily happen with- 
out deſign, and gave great reaſon to believe, that he had rather owe the 
| ſovereignty, of Gaul to Czſar's favour, than to the free choice of his 


countrymen. To this charge he replied : © That the removal of his. 


« camp was occaſioned by the want of forage, and made at their own ex- 
« preſs defire : That he had poſted himſelf nearer to the Romans, on ac- 
c count of the advantage of the ground, which ſecured him againft all 
« attacks: That cavalry were by no means wanted in a moraſs, but might 
ce have been extremely ſerviceable in the place to which he had led them: 


1 That he purpoſely forbore naming a commander in chief at his departure, 


< Jeſt the impatience of the multitude ſhould have forced him to give bat- 
« tle; to which he perceived they were all ſtrongly inclined, through a 
certain weakneſs and effeminacy of mind, that rendered them incapable 
e of bearing long fatigue : That whether accident or intelligence brought 
« the Romans to their camp, they ought to thank, in the one caſe fortune, 
4 jn the other the informer, for giving them an opportunity of diſcovering, 
from the higher ground, the inconſiderable number of the enemy, and 
.<« deſpiſing their feeble efforts; for not daring to hazard an engagement, 


<« they had ignominiouſly retreated to their camp: That for his part, he 


« ſcorned treacherouſly to hold an authority of Cæſar, which he ho 

« ſoon to merit by a victory, of which both he and the reſt of the Gauls had 

now a certain proſpect: That he was willing to reſign the command, 

if they thought the honour, done him by that diſtinction, exceeded the 
„ | « adyantages 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book. IX, 
advantages procured by his conduct.“ He added: To convince you of 
the truth of what I have ſaid, hear the Roman ſoldiers themſelves.” In- 
ſtantly he produced ſome ſlaves, whom he had made priſoners a few days 
before, and whom by ſeverity and hard uſage he had brought to his pur- 


Poſe. Theſe, according to the inſtructions they had received, declared, 


That they were legionary ſoldiers : That, urged by hunger, they had 
*« privately ſtolen out of the camp, to ſearch for corn and cattle in the fields: 
That the whole army was reduced to ſo weak a condition, as no longer 
<< to be capable of ſupporting fatigue ; That the General had therefore 
reſolved, if the town held out three days longer, to draw off his men 
from the ſiege.” © Such (ſaid Vercingetorix) are the ſervices you re- 
ceive from the man, whom you charge with treaſon. To him it is ow- 
ing, that, without drawing a ſword, you ſee a powerful and victorious 
-army almoſt wholly deſtroyed by famine. He has moreover taken effec- 
“ tual care, that, when neceſſity compels them to ſeck refuge in a ſhame- 
ful flight, no ſtate ſhall receive them into its territories.” | 
The whole multitude ſer up a ſhout; and, as their manner was, claſhing 
their arms, to denote their approbation of the ſpeaker, proclaimed Yer- 
cingetorix a conſummate General, whoſe fidelity ought not to be queſtioned, 


„ A 
A 


and whoſe conduct deſerved the higheſt praiſe. They decreed that ten 
thouſand. men, choſen out of all the troops, ſhould be ſent, to reinforce the 


garriſon of Auaricum; it ſeeming too hazardous to rely upon the Bzturiges 
alone for the defence of a place, whoſe preſervation, they imagined, would 
neceſſarily give them the ſuperiority in the war. 5 
Though the Romans carried on the ſiege with incredible vigour, yet was 
their progreſs greatly obſtructed by the addreſs and contrivance of the 
Gauls. For they. were a people of ſingular ingenuity, quick of apprehen- 
ſion, eaſily imitating whatever they ſaw practiſed by others. They turned 
aſide with ropes, the hoqks made uſe of by the Romans, and after havi 
ſeized them, drew them into the town with engines. They likewi 
endeavoured to undermine the mount; an art they were perfectly ſkilled 
in, as their country abounded with iron- mines. At the ſame time they 
raiſed towers on all parts of the wall, covered them with raw hides, and in 


Frequent [allies by day and night, either ſet fire to the mount, or fell upon 
n 


che workmen. In proportion as the Roman towers increaſed in height, by 
the continual addition to the mount, in the r did they advance 
the towers upon their walls , raiſing one ſtory above another. And 


cCounter- 


he ſortiſied towns among the: Gaul, had bind them together, had their intervals on the 
their walls moſtly built in the following man- inſide filled yp with · earth, and on the outſide 
mer. Long maſſy beams of wood were placed with large ſtones. The firſt rank thus com- 
upon the ground, at the diſtance of two feet pleted and firmly joined, a ſecond was laid over 
one from another, and ſo as to conſtitute by it, with the ſame diſtance between the beams: 


3 : 


their length the thickneſs of the wall. Theſe but theft did not reſt upon the beams of the 
being again croſſed by others, which ſerved to order below, but were placed above their in- 


£3205 +317 l 135 
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counter-working the mines with the utmoſt diligence, they either filled 
them with great ſtones, or poured melted pitch into them, or repulſed the 
miners with long ſtakes, burnt and ſharpened at the end. 

Such were the obſtacles the Romans met with in this ſiege. But the 
ſoldiers, though much incommoded, during the whole time, with cold 
and perpetual rains, yet, by dint of labour, overcame all difficulties, and at 
the end of twenty-five days, had raiſed a mount three hundred and thirty 
feet broad, and eighty feet high. When it was brought almoſt cloſe to the 
walls, Cæſar, according to cuſtom, attended the works, and encouraged 
the ſoldiers to labour without intermiſſion ; a little before midnight it was 
obſerved to ſmoke, the enemy having undermined and fired it. At the 
ſame time they raiſed a mighty ſhout, and ſallying from two of their gates, 
vigoroully attacked the works. Some threw lighted torches and dry wood 


from the walls upon the mount, others pitch and all forts of combuſtibles ; 


fo that it was not eaſy to know on which fide it was proper firſt to ſend re- 
lief. But as Cæſar kept always two legions upon guard in the trenches, 
beſides great numbers employed in the works, who relieved one another b 
turns, his troops were ſoon in a condition, ſome to oppoſe thoſe that ſallied 
from the town, others to draw off the towers, and make openings in the 
mount; whilft the reſt endeavoured to extinguiſh the flames. 

The fight continued with great obſtinacy during the remaining part of 
the night. The enemy ſtill entertained hopes of victory, and perſiſted 
with the more firmneſs, as they ſaw the mantlets that covered the towers 
burnt down, the Romans being unable to reſcue them for want of ſhelter. 
Freſh troops were continually advancing from the town to relieve the fa- 
tigued, the enemy believing, that the ſafety of Gaul depended on that 
critical moment. Here (ſays Czfar) I cannot forbear mentioning a re- 
markable inftance of intrepidity, to which I was myſelf a witneſs upon this 
occaſion. A certain Gaul, poſted before the gate of the city, threw, into the 
fire, balls of pitch and tallow to feed it. This man being expoſed to the 
diſcharge of a Roman battery, was ſtruck through the ſide with a dart, and 
expired. Another ſtriding over his body, immediately took his place. He 
410 was killed in the ſame manner. A third ſucceeded; to the third a 
fourth; nor was this dangerous poſt left vacant, till the fire of the mount 
was extinguiſhed, the enemy repulfed on all-. ſides, and an end put to the 
conflict. | 8 

The Gaus having in vain tried all methods of defence, conſulted the 
next day about leaving the town, in conſequence of the orders they had 
received from Vercingetorix. This they hoped eaſily to effect in the 


tervals, and filled up as before with earth and eye, fo the ſtone was proof againſt fire, and 
ſtones. In this manner 'the Work was carried the beams apai 2 — for be- 
to a ;proper height, -agd the building was as ing faſtened: on the  infide Wich continued 
uſeful as beautiful. For as the variety and re- planks, they could neither be digjainted, nor 
gular intermixture of the materials pleaſed the thrown down. | 


night; 
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night; as that General's camp was not far off, and the moraſs between them 
and the Romans would ſerve to cover their retreat. Night came, and the 
beſieged were preparing to put their ſcheme in execution; when ſuddenly 
the women running out into the ſtreets, and throwing themſelves at their 
huſbands feet, conjured them, with many tears, not to abandon to the fury 
of an enraged enemy them and their common children, whom nature' and 
weakneſs rendered incapable of flight. Finding their entreaties ineffectual 
(for, in extreme danger, tear often excludes compaſſion) they began to ſet 
up a loud cry, to inform the Romans of the intended eſcape. This alarmed 
the garriſon, who, apprehending the paſſages would be ſeized by the ene- 
my's cavalry, deſiſted from their attempt. 1 8 q 

Next day Cæſar brought forward the tower, and gave the neceſſary direc- 
tions concerning the works. A heavy rain chancing juſt then to fall, he 
thought it a favourable opportunity of effecting his purpoſe, eſpecially as 


he obſerved that the walls were negligently guarded. Wherefore, ordering 


the ſoldiers to abate a little of their ardour in the works, and having inſtructed 
them in what manner to proceed, he exhorted the legions, who advanced 


under cover of the machines, to ſeize at laſt the fruit of ſo many toils. 


Then promiſing rewards to thoſe who ſhould firſt ſcale the town, he gave 
the ſignal of attack. The Romans ruſned ſuddenly upon the enemy mo 
all parts, and in a moment poſſeſſed themſelves of the walls. The Gauls 
terrified at the vigour of the aſſault, and driven from their towers and 
battlements, drew themſelves up in the form of a N in the market - 
place, Feen that the Romans would advance to attack them. But ob- 
ſerving that they ſtill kept upon the walls, and were endeavouring to get 
poſſeſſion of their whole circuit, they began to fear leſt they ſhould be ſhut 
up on every ſide. Therefore, throwing down their arms, they ran tumul- 
tuouſly to the fartheſt part of the town, where many of them were ſlain by 
the legionaries, the narrowneſs of the gates obſtructing their flight. Others 
were {laughtered by the cavalry without the walls. The Romans, regard- 
leſs of plunder, but eager to revenge the maſſacre of Genabum, and exaſpe- 
rated by the obſtinate defence of the place, ſpared neither old men, women, 
nor children; inſomuch that of all that multitude, amounting to about for- 
ty thouſand, ſcarce eight hundred, who had quitted the town upon the firſt 
alarm, eſcaped ſafe to Vercingetorix. He received them into his camp in 
the dead of the night: For, fearing leſt their entrance by day, and in a 
body, ſhould occaſion a tumult among the troops; he had ſent out his 


friends, and the principal noblemen of each province, to meet them by the 


way, and conduct them to the quarters of their ſeveral ſtates. 

Vercingetorix having called a council, comforted the ſoldiers, and 
exhorted them not to be diſcouraged by their late misfortune. He 
ſaid, The Romans had not overcome by bravery, or in the field, but 
by their addreſs and ſkill in ſieges, an art the Gauls were little acquaint- 
ed with; that they deceived themſelves, who in war expected ſucceſs 

g 8 2 . | on to 


Chap. ix. War of CæsAR in Gaul. [V. of R. 701.] 


to attend every enterprize; that he himſelf, as they all knew, had never 
adviſed the defence of Avaricum, and could not but impute the preſent 
diſaſter to the imprudence of the Bituriges, and the too eaſy compliance 
of the reſt : That he hoped, however, ſoon to compenſate their loſs by ſu- 


& 


the other ſtates, which had hitherto refuſed their concurrence, and to 

<« form one general confederacy of all Gaul, againſt whoſe united ſtrength, 
% not the whole world would be able to prevail: That he had even in a 
great meaſure effected his deſign, and in the mean time only required of 
* them, for the ſake of the common ſafety, immediately to fortify their 
camp, the better to ſecure themſelves from the ſudden attacks of the 
« enemy.” This ſpeech was not unpleaſing to the Gauls, and the rather, 


that, notwithſtanding ſo great a blow, Vercingetorix neither retired from 


public view, nor ſeemed to have loſt any thing of his wonted courage. 
They even entertained a higher opinion of his prudence and foreſight ; as 
from the firſt he had adviſed the burning of Avaricum, and at laſt ſent or- 
ders to abandon it. Thus ill ſucceſs, which uſually ſinks the reputation 
of a commander, ſerved only to augment his credit, and give him greater 
authority among the troops. At the ſame time, from the aſſurances he 
had given them, they were full of hopes that the other ſtates would accede 
to the alliance. And now for the firſt time the Gauls ſet about fortifying 
their camp; being ſo humbled by their late misfortunes, that, though natu- 
rally impatient of fatigue, they ſubmitted to every taſk impoſed upon them 
by their General. = | 
Vercingetorix on his ſide was extremely active to bring over to the 
confederacy the other provinces of Gaul, endeavouring, by preſents and pro- 
miſes, to gain the leading men in each ſtate. For this purpoſe he made 
choice of fit agents, who, by their addreſs, or peculiar ties of friendſhip, 
were moſt likely to influence thoſe to whom they were ſent. He provided 
arms and cloathing for the troops that had eſcaped from Avaricum, and to 
repair the loſs ſuſtained by the taking of that place, gave orders to the ſe- 
veral ſtates in alliance to furniſh a certain number of men, and ſend them 
to the camp, by a day prefixed. At the ſame time he required of them, 
that all the archers, of which there were great numbers in Gaul, ſhould be 
ſought out and ſent to the army. By theſe meaſures he ſoon filled up the 
places of thoſe he loſt at the ſiege of Avaricum. In the mean time Theuto- 
matus, the ſon of Ollovico, and King of the Nitobrigi, whoſe father had 
been ſtiled friend and ally by the Senate of Rome, came and joined Vercinge- 
torix with a great body of horſe, which he had raiſed in his own territories, 
and in the province of Aguitain. | | | 
Cæſar finding great plenty of corn and other proviſions at Avaricum, 
ſtayed there ſeveral days to refreſh his troops, after their late ſufferings 
from ſcarcity and fatigue. Spring was now approaching, and as the 
ſeaſon invited him to take the field, he reſolved to march againſt the 
Vol. III. | |  - 40. | enemy, 
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perior advantages, as he was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to bring over 
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Es The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
enemy, either to draw them out of the woods and marſhes, or beſiege them 
in their fortreſſes. While he was preparing for this expedition, deputies 
arrived from the Ædui to beg he would interpole his authority to ſettle the 
differences in their ſtate. © Every thing there, they told him, threatened 
an inteſtine war. That as it was their cuſtom to be governed by a 
«« ſingle magiſtrate, who poſſeſſed the ſupreme power for one year, two 
„ Noblemen contended for that office: each affirming his election was 
according to law. The one was ConviFolitanis, an illuſtrious and 
popular young man; the other Cotus, of an ancient family, great 


authority, and powerful relations, whoſe brother Videliacus had held 


„ the ſame magiſtracy the year before: That the whole ſtate was in 
< arms, the fenate and people divided; nor had they hopes of eſcaping a 
civil war, but in his care and timely endeavours to put an end to the 


& conteſt.” 


Although Cæſar was ſenſible it would greatly prejudice his affairs, to 
quit the purſuit of the war, and leave the enemy behind him; yet reflecting 
on the miſchiefs that aroſe from diviſions, and deſirous if poſſible to prevent 
fo powerful a ftate, in ſtrict amity with the people of Rome, and which he 
bad always in a particular manner cheriſhed and befriended, from having 
recourſe to violence and arms, which might drive the party that leaſt con- 
fided in his friendſhip, to ſeek the aſſiſtance of Vercingetorix, he reſolved 


to make it his firſt care, to put a ſtop to the progreſs of thoſe diſorders. And 


becauſe, by the conſtitutions of the Ædui, it was not lawful for the ſupreme 
magiſtrate to paſs beyond the limits of the ſtate, that he might not ſeem 
to infringe their privileges, he reſolved to go thither in perſon, and ſum- 
moned the ſenate and the two candidates to meet him at Decetia. The aſ- 


ſembly was very numerous, and it appeared that Cotus had been declared 


chief magiſtrate 'by his own brother, in preſence of only a few electors. 
privately called together, without regard to time or place, and even con- 
trary to the expreſs laws of the ſtate, which prohibited two of the ſame 
family to hold the ſupreme dignity, while he who firſt obtained it was 
alive, or ſo much as fit together in the ſenate. Cæſar therefore obliged 
Cotus to reſign in favour of Convictolitanis, who, upon the expiration of 
the office of the preceding magiſtrate, had been elected in due form by 
the prieſts. | | 

This ſentence being paſſed, Cæſar exhorted the dui to lay aſide 
their quarrels, and apply themſelves ſolely to the buſineſs of the preſent 


war; to expect with confidence the full recompence of their ſervices, as 


foon as the reduction of Gaul ſhould be compleated ; and to ſend him im- 
mediately all their cavalry, and 10, ooo foot, to form a chain of poſts for 
the ſecurity of 'his convoys. He then divided his army into two-parts.. 
Four legions, under the conduct of Labienus, he ſent againſt the Senones 
and Pariſi, and the other ſix he led in perſon along the banks of the Allier, 
towards the territories of the Arverni, with a deſign to inveſt — 


Chap. ix. War of Cxsar in Gaul. IV. of R. yo1.] 


Part of the cavalry followed Labienus; part remained with Cæſar. Vercin- 


getorix having yotice of theſe motions, broke down all the bridges upon the 


Allier, and marched along the other ſide of the river. 
As both armies were continually in view, encamped almoſt over-againſt 


each other, and the enemies ſcouts fo ſtationed, that it was impoſſible for 


the Romans to make a bridge for carrying over their forces, Cæſar began 
to be uneaſy, leſt he ſhould be ſtopped in his progreſs the greateſt part of the 
ſummer by the river, the Allier being ſeldom fordable till towards autumn. 
But he ſoon found means to compaſs his end. He encamped in a place 
covered by woods, over-againſt one of thoſe bridges which Vercingetorix 
had cauſed to be broke down. The next day remaining there concealed with 
two legions, he ſent forward with all the baggage the other four, dividing 
them into ſix corps, that the number of the legions might appear complete, 
and ordered them to march as far as they could. When, by the time of 
the day, he judged they were arrived at the place of their encampment, 
ſpeedily he rebuilt the bridge upon the old ds the lower part of which 
the enemy had left ſtanding; marched over the troops he had with him, 
and, having choſe a proper place for his camp, recalled the reſt of his 
forces. Vercingetorix being informed, that the Romans had paſſed the river, 
marched on before them by long journeys, that he might not be forced to 
a battle againſt his will. | | 

Cæſar, after five days march, came before Gergovia, where he had a 
light engagement with the enemy's cavalry. Having taken a view of the 


place, which he found ſituated on a very high hill, all whoſe approaches 


were extremely difficult, he not only defpaired of reducing it by ſtorm, 


but refolved not to inveſt it, till he had ſecured a fupply of proviſions. 


for his army. Vercingetorix was encamped near the town, where he 


had diſpoſed the forces of the ſeveral ſtates in different diviſions, ſe- 


parated from one another by moderate intervals. As his army covered 
the whole ſummits of the hill, it made a very formidable appearance. Every 
morning, by day-break, the chiefs of each ſtate, who compoſed his council, 
aſſembled in his tent, to adviſe with him, and receive his orders: and he 
ſcarcely let a day paſs, without detaching ſome cavalry, intermixed with 
archers, to ſkirmiſh with the Romans, that he might make trial of the ſpirit 
and courage of his men. There was a riſing ground, that joined to the foot 
of the hill on which the town ſtood, well fortified by nature, being very 
ſteep on all ſides. This eminence, though of ſuch importance to the Gauls, 
that if the Romans ſhould get poſſeſſion of it, they could in a great meaſure 
deprive them of water and forage, was yet but indifferently guarded. Cæſar 
therefore leaving his camp about midnight, diſlodged the enemy before 
any aſſiſtance could arrive from the town, ſeized the hill, and having 
placed two legions to defend it, drew a double ditch twelve feet deep from 
the greater to the lefſer camp, that the ſoldiers might paſs and repaſs 
without danger. | CON "ON h ; 
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| The Roman Hiſtory, \; | Book IX. 


While theſe things were tranſacted at Gergovia, Convictolitanis the 
Aduan, to whom, as we have before related, Cæſar had adjudged the 
ſupreme magiſtracy, being bribed by the Arverni, endeavoured to engage 
in the confederacy ſome young noblemen, the chief of whom were Lita- 
vicus and his brothers, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed family in the country. 
With theſe he ſhared the money he had received, and exhorted them to 
conſider, * That they were free, and born to command: That the Ædui 
alone obſtructed the victory of the league, that their authority reſtrained. 
the other ſtates from joining in the common cauſe, and that their 


© **concurrence in it would not leave the Romans a poſſibility of ſupporting 


<« themſelves in Gaul. That he himſelf indeed was under ſome obligation to 
* Czſar, at leaſt ſo far as an equitable deciſion deſerved that name, but 
he ſtill owed more to his country; adding, that the Ædui had no greater 
< reaſon to have recourſe to the Roman General, in what regarded their 
laws and cuſtoms, than the Romans had in the like caſe to apply them- . 
« ſelves to the Ædui. The repreſentations of the magiſtrate, and the re- 


wards he beſtowed, ſoon prevailed with the young noblemen. They offer- 


ed to become the chief conducters of the enterprize ; and nothing remained 
but to conſult on the proper means for accompliſhing their deſign ; for they 
well knew, that the ſtate. would not be eaſily induced to engage in the war. 
It was agreed, that Litavicus ſhould have the command of the 10,000. 
foot appointed to join Cæſar, and that his brothers ſhould be ſent before. 
They alſo concerted in what manner the reſt of the project ſhould be 
executed. . RE ws | 
Titavicus having taken the command of the army, and led them with- 
in thirty miles of Gergovia, ſuddenly called the troops together, and ad- 
dreſſing them with tears: Whither ſoldiers, ſaid he, are we going? 
« All our cavalry, all our nobility are ſlain. Eporedorix and Virdumarus,, 
« men of the firſt quality in the ſtate, accuſed by the Romans of trea- 
« ſon, are put to death without a trial. But learn theſe things of thoſe. 
ho have eſcaped the ſlaughter ; for, as to me, overwhelmed with grief 
« for the loſs of my brothers and kinſmen, I am unable to utter our cala- 
« mities.” He then produced ſome, whom he had before inſtructed · for 
that purpoſe, who repeated to the multitude, < That the greateſt part of 


Ahe Aduan cavalry had been put to the ſword, under pretence of their 
„ holding intelligence with the Arverni; and that they themſelves had e- 


« ſcaped with great difficulty by mixing with the Roman ſoldiers.” Here- 


upon the whole army called aloud to Litavicus, entreating him to provide for 


their ſafety ; As if, ſaid he, there was room for counſel, or any choice 
<« left, but that of marching directly to Gergovia, and joining the Arverni. 
« Can we doubt, after ſo black an inſtance of Roman perfidy, but that they 
* are already on their way to deftroy us? Let us, therefore, if any ſpirit | 
« or courage remains in us, revenge the death of our countrymen, ſo un- 
worthily ſlain, and put theſe inhuman ſpoilers to the ſword.” He JH 


Chap. ix. War of Czsak in Gaul. [V. of R. 7or.] 


pointed to ſome Roman Citizens, who had taken the opportunity of their 
march to bring a large ſupply of corn and proviſions to the camp. In- 
ſtantly the convoy was plundered, the Romans put to death with cruel tor- 
ments, and meſſengers diſpatched through all the territories of the Ædui, to 
ſpread the ſame forgery of the maſſacre of the cavalry and princes, and ex- 
Cite them to take the like vengeance on the common enemy. | 
Eporedorix, the Aiduan, a young nobleman of diſtinguiſhed birch, and 
great intereſt in the ſtate; as likewiſe Virdumarus, of the ſame age and 
equal authority, though not ſo well deſcended (whom Cæſar, on the re- 
commendation of Divitiacus, had raiſed from a low condition to the 


higheſt dignities) were both at this time in the Roman camp. Between 
theſe two was a competition for greatneſs; and in the late diſpute about 


the magiſtracy, the one had declared warmly for Convictolitanus, the 
other for Cotus. Eporedorix, having notice of Litavicus's deſign, came at 
midnight to Cæſar's tent, diſcovered: the whole plot, and entreated him 
not to ſuffer the ſtate, through the miſchievous counſels of a few young 
men, to fall off from the alliance of the Romans, which he foreſaw mult 
happen, if they ſhould join the enemy with ſo many thouſand men, whoſe 
Ctr would neither be neglected by their relations, nor diſregarded by 
e ſtate. | x 
This intelligence gave Cæſar extreme concern, becauſe he had always 
had a particular regard for the ÆAdui. He therefore immediately drew 
out four legions, together with all the cavalry ; nor had he time to con- 
tract his camp, becauſe the affair ſeemed wholly to depend upon expedi- 
tion. He left C. Fabius, his Lieutenant, to command in his abſence with 


two legions. Litavicus's brothers, whom he ordered to be ſeized, had 


ſome time before eſcaped to the enemy. Having exhorted the ſoldiers to 
bear the fatigue chearfully in ſo preſſing a conjucture, they marched with 
great alacrity, and about five and twenty miles from Gergovia came within 
ght of the Adui. Cæſar immediately detached the cavalry to retard 
and ſtop their march; but with ſtrict charge to abſtain from ſlaughter. 
He ordered Eporedorix and Virdumarus, whom the Adui had lamented 
as dead, to ride up and down among the ſquadrons, and call to their 
countrymen. They were ſoon known, and Litavicus's forgery being de- 
tected, the Ædui ſtretched out their hands, offered to ſubmit, and throw- 
ing down their arms, begged their lives might be ſpared. Litavicus, 
with his clients (who by the cuſtom of the Gauls cannot without infamy 
abandon their patrons, even in the greateſt extremity of fortune) fled to 
Gergovia, | | | 2702 
Cæſar, having diſpatched meſſengers to the Ædui to inform them, that 
from a regard for their ſtate he had ſpared thoſe, wham by the right of 
war he might have put to the ſword, after allowing the army three hours 
reſt, marched back to Gergovia. About half way he was met by a party 
of horſe, ſent by Fabius, to acquaint him with the danger that * 
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De Roman Hiſtory, © Book IX. 
his camp. They told him, That the enemy had attacked it with all their 
“ forces, relieving the fatigued with ſupplies of freſh men, while the 
„Romans were kept to continual labour; for the vaſt extent of ground 
they had to defend, obliged them to be perpetually upon the rampart. 
e Thar the multitude of arrows and darts diſcharged by the Gauls had 
* wounded many of the ſoldiers, notwithſtanding the protection received 
« from the engines, which yet had been of good ſervice in repelling the 
<« afſatlants : That Fabius, upon the retreat of the enemy, had cloſed up 
<« all the gates of the camp except two, carried a breaftwork quite round 
the rampart, and made preparation for ſuſtaining the aſſault the next 
% day.” Cæſar, upon this news, haſtened his march with all diligence, 


and ſeconded by the ardour of the troops, arrived in the camp before ſun- 


riſing. | A | 

While theſe things paſſed at Gergovia, the Adui, upon receipt of the 
firſt diſpatches from Litavicus, ſtaid not for the confirmation of the re- 
port; but prompted, ſome by avarice, others by revenge, and many hur- 
ried on by a levity and raſnneſs, natural to that people, who are always 
ready to give credit to every flying rumour, ran immediately to arms, 
plundered the Roman Citizens, killed ſome of them, and fold others 
for ſlaves. Convifolitanus incited to the utmoſt this fury of the multi- 


tude, that, by engaging them in deſperate acts of violence, he might 
render a return to right meaſures the more difficult. At his inſtigation, 


they obliged M. Ariſtius, a military Tribune, who was upon his way to 
Join the army, to quit Cabillonum, promiſing not to moleſt him in his 


Journey: They engaged alſo ſeveral Roman merchants, who reſided there 


on account of traffick, to quit their habitations; then attacking them trea- 
cherouſly on the road, they ſtripped them of their baggage, and inveſted 
day and night thoſe who made reſiſtance. But as ſoon as they had intel- 


ligence, that all their troops were in Cz/ar's power, they ran to Ari/- 


tius, affured him that nothing had been done by public authority; order- 
ed informations to be brought againſt thoſe, who had been concerned in 


pillaging the Romans; confiſcated the eſtates of Lituvicus and his bro- 


thers, and ſent Ambaſſadors to Czſar, to excuſe what had happened. 
This they did with a view to recover their troops, but unwilling to part 
with the plunder, in which great numbers had ſhared, conſcious of guilt, 
and dreading the puniſhment they deſerved, they began privately to con- 
cert meaſurès of war, and by their Ambaſſadors ſolicited other ſtates to 
Join them. Though Cæſar was not ignorant of thoſe practices, he ſpoke 


with the greateſt mildneſs to the Æduan deputies, aſſuring them «that he 


would not conſider the imprudence and levity of the multitude as a crime 
of the whole nation, nor upon that account leſſen his regard for the ſtate. 


Apprehending however an univerſal revolt of Gaul, and that he might be 


ſurrounded by all the forces of the ſtates at once, he began to think of 
retiring from Gergovia, and drawing his whole army again into a body; 
3 yet 
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yet in ſuch a manner, that the retreat, occaſioned by the fear of a general 
inſurrection, ſhould not carry with it the appearance of a flight. 

While he was intent on theſe thoughts, fortune ſeemed to preſent him 
with an opportunity of acting againſt the enemy with ſucceſs. For coming 
into the leſſer camp, to take a view of the works, he obſerved a hill quite 
deſtitute of troops, that for ſome days before was ſcarce to be ſeen for 
the multitude that covered it. Wondering what might be the cauſe, he 
inquired of the deſerters, who flocked daily in great numbers to his camp. 
They all agreed with Cz/ar's ſcouts, that the back of the hill was almoſt 
an even ground, but narrow. and woody in that part where a paſſage led 
to the other ſide of the town: That the enemy were extremely afraid of 
loſing this poſt, becauſe the Romans, who had already poſſeſſed themſelves 
of one hill, if they ſhould ſeize the other, would m a manner quite ſur- 
round them, become maſters of all the outlets, and entirely cut off their 


forage : That Vercingetorix had therefore drawn all his forces on that ſide, 


in order to fortify the paſſage. | | 
Cæſar, upon this intelligence, diſpatched ſome fquadrons of cavalry to- 
wards that place about midnight, ordering them to ride up and down with 
as much noiſe as poſſible. At day-break he drew a great number of 
mules and carriage-horſes out of the camp, without the uſual harneſs, 
and furniſhing the grooms and waggoners with helmets, to make them ap- 
| wg like cavalry, commanded them to march round the hill. With theſe 
he joined ſome ſquadrons of horſe, who, for the greater ſhew, were to 
range a little more freely. The whole detachment had orders to move 


towards the ſame place, taking a very large circuit. All theſe diſpoſitions 


were ſeen from the town, which commanded a full view of the Roman 
camp, though the diſtance was too great to diſtinguiſh objects with cer- 
_ .tainty. At the ſame time Cæſar, the more effectually to deceive the ene- 
my, detached a legion towards the eminence ; and when it was advanced 
alittle way, ſtationed it at the foot of the hill, affecting to conceal it in 
the woods. This increaſing the ſuſpicion of the Gauls, they immediately 
Jed all their forces to defend that poſt. Cæſar ſeeing their intrenchments 
abandoned, made his ſoldiers cover the military enſigns and ſtandards, 


and ifile off in ſmall parties from the greater to the leſſer camp, that they 


might not be perceived from the town. He then opened his deſigns to 
his Lieutenants, whom he had appointed to command the ſeveral Le- 
ions, directing them above all things to moderate the ardour of the ſol- 
diers, that the hope of plunder, or deſire of fighting, might not carry them 
too far. He repreſented to them the danger they were expoſed to b 
the diſadvantage of the ground, for which there was no remedy but diſ- 
pateh; and that he intended only to make a ſudden attack, not to fight 
a battle. Theſe precautions taken, he gave the ſignal to engage, and at 
the ſame time .difpatched the Zadui by another aſcent, to charge the 
enemy on the right. . 5 
. ® 
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The wall of the town was about twelve hundred paces diſtant from the 
foot of the hill, without reckoning the breaks and hollows. The compaſs 


the troops were obliged to take, to moderate the ſteepneſs of the aſcent, 


added ſtill to this ſpace upon the march. About half way up the hill, the 
Gauls had run a wall of large ſtones, ſix feet high, the better to defend 


themſelves againſt the attacks of the Romans. Between this and the plain, 


the enemy had no troops ; but the upper part of the hill, to the very walls 


of the town, was crouded with the camps of their ſeveral ſtates. 


The ſignal being given, the Romans immediately mounted the hill, 


ſcaled the neareſt wall, and poſſeſſed themſelves of three of the enemies 


camps. Such too was the expedition wherewith they carried them, that 
coming ſuddenly upon T heutomatus, _— the Nitobrigi, as he was re- 
poſing himſelf in his tent about noon, he very narrowly eſcaped being 
taken: he was obliged to fly half naked, and had his horſe wounded 
under him. | 2 TOAD RICA R - 

Ceſar, having accompliſhed all he had in view, ordered a retreat to 
be ſounded ; and the tenth legion, which fought near his perſon, obeyed, 
the other legions did not hear the ſignal, being ſeparated from him by 


the valley; but the Lieutenants and military Tribunes, according to the 


inſtructions given by Cæſar in the beginning, commanded them to halt. 
Nevertheleſs, elated with the hopes of a ſpeedy victory, and the remem- 


brance of their former ſucceſſes, they thought nothing impracticable to 


their valour ; nor did they deſiſt from the purſuit, till: they had reached 
the walls and gates of the town. Upon this a great cry ariſing from 


all parts, thoſe that were fartheſt from the place of aſſault, terrified by 
che noiſe and tumult, and imagining the enemy already within the gates, 


quitted-the town with precipitation. The women throwing their money 
and clothes from the walls, with naked breaſts, and extended arms, con- 
jured the Romans to ſpare their lives, and not, as at Avaricum, ſacrifice 
all to their reſentment, without diſtinction of age or ſex. Some being 
let down from the wall, delivered themſelves up to the ſoldiers. L. Fa- 
Bius, à Centurion of the eighth Legion, told his troop, that he had not 
yet forgot the plunder of Avaricum, and was reſolved no man ſhould enter 


the place before him. Accordingly, having with the aſſiſtance of three 


of his. company got upon the town-wall, he helped them one after onother 
to do the like. 555 i ot | | | 


In the mean time the Gauls, who, as we have before related, were gone 


to defend the poſt on the other ſide of the town, excited by the cries of the 
combatants, and the repeated accounts that the enemy had entered the 
place, ſending all the cavalry. before to ſtop the progreſs of the Romans, 


advanced in great crouds to the attack, and as they arrived drew up under 


the walls. They ſoon became formidable by their multitude, and the wo- 
men, who a little before had implored the compaſſion of the Romans, now 


began to encourage their own troops, ſhewing their diſhevelled hair, and 


3 pro- * 
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producing their children according to the cuſtom of the Gauls. The conteſt 
was by no means equal either in reſpect of numbers, or of the ground; 


and the Romans already fatigued with their march, and the length of the 


combat, were little able to ſuſtain the attack of freſh and vigorous troops. 


Czsar perceiving the diſadvantages his troops laboured under, began 


to fear the event: ſending therefore to SzxTus his Lieutenant, whom he 
had left to guard the lefſer camp, he ordered him to draw out the cohorts 

with all expedition, and poſt them at the foot of the hill upon the enemy's 
right: that if the legions engaged ſhould give way, the cohorts might de- 
ter the Gauls from purſuing them. He himſelf advancing a little with the 
tenth legion, waited the iſſue of the combat. 

While the conflict was maintained with the utmoſt vigour on both ſides , 
the enemy truſting to their poſt and numbers, the Romans to their courage; 
ſuddenly the Ædui, whom CææsAR had detached by another aſcent on the 
right to make a diverſion, appeared on the open flank of his men. As 
they were armed after the manner of the Gauls, this fight greatly terrified 
them, and though the dui extended their right hands in token of 
peace, yet ſtill the Romans imagined it a ſtratagem to deceive them. 
At the ſame time L. Fazrus the Centurion, and thoſe who had mounted 
the wall with him, being ſurrounded and ſlain, were thrown down by the 
enemy from the battlements. M. PzyRE1vs, a Centurion of the ſame 
legion, who had endeavoured to force the gates, finding himſelf over- 
powered, and deſpairing of ſafety, becauſe he was already covered. with 
wounds, turned to the ſoldiers that followed him, and ſaid: Since 1 
find I am unable to fave both myfelf and you, I will do my utmoſt to 
„ preſerve your lives, which, through too eager a defire of glory, I 

& have brought into this danger; ſeize the opportunity, and retire.” 
Then ruſhing-on, killed two of the enemy, drove the reft from the gate, 
and ſeeing his men approach to his affiſtance, he cried : © In vain do you 
<« endeavour to preferve my life: my blood and ſtrength forſake me. Go 
<« therefore, while you may; and rejoin your legion.“ Continuing ftill to 

ht, he expired' ſoon after, generouſly facrificing his own life to the fafety 
his followers: wy : 

The Romans, thus preſſed on all fides, were at length driven from the 
place. But the tenth legion, which had been poſted on a more advantage- 
— to cover their retreat, checked the impetuous purſuit of the 

, and was fuſtained by the cohorts of the thirteenth legion, who had 
quitted the leſſer camp under Sxxrius, and poſſefſed themfelves of an 
eminence. The legions having reached the plain, immediately halted, 


and faced about towards the enemy; who advancing no farther than the 


foot of the hill, returned back to their intrenchments. The Romans loſt 
forty-fix centurions, and about feven hundred men. | 
Cesar havitig afſembled the army the next day, ſeverely blamed the 
temerity and avarice of the ſoldiers, < That they had taken upon them- 
Vol. III. | 5 4 « ſelves, 
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of Gaul, his proviſions, the public money, and great part of his own, 


| The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
“ ſelves, to judge how far they were to proceed, and what they were to 
% perform; regarding neither the ſignal to retreat, nor the orders of their 
officers. He repreſented to them the danger of fighting on diladvantage- 
ous ground, and reminded them of his own conduct at the ſiege of Ava- 
ricum, when, having ſurprized the enemy withour a General, and with- 
out cavalry, he had choſen rather to give up a certain victory, than, by 
attacking them in a difficult poſt, hazard a conſiderable loſs : That as 
much as he admired their courage, which neither the intrenchments of 
the camps, nor the height of the hill, nor the walls of the town could 
check; ſo much did he blame their licenciouſneſs and arrogance, who 
thought they knew more than their General, and could ſee better than 
him the way to conqueſt : That he looked upon obedience and mo- 
deration, as virtues no leſs eſſential to a good ſoldier, than valour and 
magnanimity.” In the end he exhorted them © not to be diſcouraged 
by their late misfortune, nor aſcribe that to the bravery of the enemy, 
which was entirely owing to-the diſadvantage of the ground, on which 
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* they fought.” He ſtill perſiſted in his deſign of retiring from Gergo- 


via, but firſt drew out his legions on the plain, and offered battle to the 
enemy; which Vercingetorix declined, not thinking it adviſeable to quit 
the advantage of his ſituation; and Cz/ar returned to his camp after a 
ſmall but ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh between the cavalry. The following day he 
again drew out his army, and thinking he had done enough to confirm 
the courage of his own men, and abate the pride of the Gauls, he de- 
camped and marched towards the territories of the Adui. The enemy 
made no attempt to purſue.him. He arrived the third day on the banks 
of the Allier, and having repaired the bridge, paſſed over with his whole 
army. f 


Here Heporedorix and Viridomarus informed him, that Litavicus was 


gone with all the cavalry to ſolicit the Ædui to revolt; and that it im- 


ported greatly, that they ſhould be there before him, to confirm the 
ſtate in their attachment to the Romans. Though Cæſar was by many 
proofs fully convinced of the perfidy of the Ædui, and foreſaw that the 


departure of theſe men would haſten the revolt, yet not to give ground 


of offence, or betray any fear, he did not think it adviſable to detain them. 


After enumerating the many. ſervices he had done the Ædui; That. 
having found them low and depreſſed, ſhut up within their towns, 


<« deprived of their lands, without troops, tributaries to their enemies, 
and ignominiouſly obliged to give hoſtages, he had not only reſtored, 


them to their former condition, but had raiſed them to a degree of 
power and authority beyond what they had ever poſſeſſed; he diſ- 


miſſed them. 4 ; | 4 ; 3422 ; ; p n 
NMNoviodunum was a town belonging to the Ædui, conveniently ſituated 
on the banks of the Loire. Here Cæſar had lodged all the hoſtages 


and 
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and his army's baggage : here alſo he kept the horſes brought from 7aly 
and Spain for the ſervice of the war. When Eporedorix and Viriae- 
marus arrived at this place, and were informed how the. Æduan ſtate was . | 
diſpoſed: That Litavicus had been received into Bibracte; that Con- | 
% viffolitanes, the chief magiſtrate, and almoſt all the ſenate, had repair- i 
% ed thither to meet him; that Ambaſſadors had been publicly ſent to | 
Vercingetorix, to conclude a treaty of alliance ; * they thought the f 
' preſent favourable opportunity was by no means to be neglected. Ha- f 
ving therefore put to the ſword the garriſon of Noviodunum, with all the i 
Romans found in the place, they divided the money and horſes, ordered the 
hoſtages to be conducted to Bibracte, and ſet fire to the town. Then draw- 
ing together the troops cantoned in the neighbourhood, they placed 
guards along the banks of the Loire, and began to ſcour the country with 
their cavalry ; in order to cut off Cæſar's convoys, and oblige him, 
through want of proviſions, to return into the Roman Province. This 
they thought the more eaſy to effect, as the Loire was then conſiderably 
| ſwelled by the melting of the ſnow, and did not appear to be any where 
fordable. | | 
Caæſar, ſenſible that a retreat into the Roman Province over the Cebenna 
would be both inglorious and difficult, and that it was neceſſary to rejoin 
Labienus with the legions under his command, and come to an action 
with the enemy before they could draw all their forces together, reſolved 
to croſs the Loire, though he ſhould be under a neceſſity of building a 
bridge over it. Therefore, marching day and night with the utmoſt di- 
ligence, he arrived unexpectedly on the banks of the river. His cavalry 
very opportunely having found a ford, which however was ſo deep that 
the water reached to the ſhoulders of his men, he placed his horſe higher 
up in order to break the ſtream, and carried over his army without loſs ; 
the enemy being ſo terrified at his boldneſs, that they did not dare to 
make any oppoſition. Finding an abundance of corn and cattle in the 
fields, he plentifully ſupplied his army, and directed his march towards 
the country of the Senones. . 8 : 
While Cæſar was thus employed, Labienus on his ſide, leaving at 4 
Agendicum, to guard his baggage, the new levies lately arrived from Ha, 
marched with four legions to Lutetia, a town of the Pari/e, ſituated in 
an iſland of the Seine. Upon notice of his approach, the enemy drew 2 
together a great army from the neighbouring ſtates; which was. com- j 
manded by Camulogenus, an Aulercian, who, though very much ad- 
vanced in age, was raiſed to that honour for his ſingular knowledge in 10 
the art of war. This General pitched his camp near the town behind a Mp 
large moraſs, whoſe waters ran into the Seine, and obſtructed all the 0 
paſſages on that ſide. Labienus attempted, by the means of hurdles co- by 
voted] with mold, to make a paſſage through it; but not ſucceeding, he bi 
ſilently made off in the night, and retired as far as Melodunum, à city _ is | KH 
5 : | 4R 2 0 © | 
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the Senones, ſituated alſo in an iſland of the Seine. There having ſeized 
about fifty boats, and filled them with ſoldiers, with a view of ſtorming 
the town ; the inhabitants terrified at this new manner of attack, and 
being too few to defend the place, becauſe the greater part of them had 
Joined CamvLocenvs, yielded without making any reſiſtance. LABIENus 
immediately repaired the bridge, which had been cut down on his approach, 
croſſed the Seine, and following the courſe of the river, marched back to 
Lutetia. The Gauls informed of his motions ſet fire to the town, broke 
down the bridges, and encamped on the other fide of the river over- againſt 
the Romans. | 

It was now every where known, that Czsar had left Gergovia, and 
that the Adui, with many other ſtates of Gaul, had joined in the revolt. 
It was likewiſe reported that Czsar' had been obliged to return into the 
Roman Province. At the ſame time the Bellovaci, who bordered upon the 
territories of the Pariſii, were raiſing troops with all diligence. In this 
fituation of affairs, Laptenvs, menaced on one ſide by this war-like people, 
and preſſed on the other by the army of CamvLoctnvs, ſaw it was no 
proper time to think of making conqueſts, but rather in what manner to 
ſecure his retreat to Agendicum, where he had left all his baggage, with 
the reſt of his troops, and from which place he was now ſeparated by a 
large river. This he effected in the following manner: | 

e had brought from Melodunum the fifty boats found there, the com- 

mand of which he gave to as many Roman Knights, and ordered them 
to fall down the river ſilently four miles below Lutetia, and there wait 
his arrival. Five cohorts, the leaſt fit for action, were appointed to 
guard the camp, the other five of the ſame legion were dire to march 
up the river with all the baggage, making as much ſtir and noiſe as poſ- 
fible ; while a few barks that attended them. increaſed this noiſe with 
their oars. Soon after their departure, he marched with three. legions to 
the boats that waited for him, and paſſed them over. CamvLoctnvus, in- 
formed at day-break of theſe motions, imagined that the ns were or- 
dered to paſs the river in three different places, and dividing his army 
into three corps, one he left to guard the paſſage over-againſt the Roman 
camp; another had orders to march up the river as far as the Romans 
ſhould proceed that way; and the reſt, being the greateſt part of his 
troops, he led himſelf againſt Lanizenus. On his approach, the Ro- 
man General drew up his army, and gave the ſignal for battle. At the 
firſt charge, the ſeventh legion, which formed the right wing, routed the 
left of the Gauls. But their right wing, where CamvuLocenus com- 
manded in perfon, and which was engaged with the twelfth legion, 
maintained its ground with the utmoſt bravery ; the conflift was 1 
and doubtful, till the ſeventh legion, leaving the purſuit of the left, 
faced about and attacked the Gauls in the rear. Thus furraunded, they 

ſtill obſtinately maintained the fight, and were with their General cut 
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to pieces. LAnIExus having gained a compleat victory, retired to Agen- 
dicum, and from thence marched with all his forces and joined CæsAR. 

The revolt of the Ædui gave great ftrength to the confederacy. Inte- 
. reſt, money, authority, were all employed to procure the concurrence of 
the ſtates, that ſtill continued quiet. The hoſtages found at Noviodunum, 
were made a means to compel ſome of them. But it was with great re- 
luctancy that the Ædui ſubmitted to the command of VtrcIinGetTORIE, 
an Arvernian; they loudly demanded to have the chief conduct of the 
war, which not being conſented to by VERINETORIX and his friends, 
the affair was referred to the deciſion of a general aſſembly of the revolted 
ſtates, ſummoned to meet at Bibradte for that purpoſe, where the public 
voice declared VERCINGETORIX General in chief. 

Confirmed in his command, he demanded of the ſtates to furniſh him 


with fifteen thouſand horſe. He told them, he was ſufficiently provided 


<« with infantry, as he had no intention to refer the deciſion of the war to 
fortune, or hazard a pitched battle; but would endeavour to intercept 
e the convoys of the enemy by the means of his ſuperior cavalry ; which 
<« he judged the eaſieſt and ſafeſt way to ruin them: That the confede- 
rates mult reſolve to deſtroy their corn and houſes, and patiently ſubmit 
ce toa preſent loſs, which would be rewarded by perpetual liberty.” He 
ordered the Ædui and Segy/ii to raiſe ten thouſand foot, to whom having 
joined eight hundred horſe, he gave the command of them to Erporxtpo- 
RIx's brother, with directions to attack the Allobroges. On the other hand, 
he commiſſioned the Gabali, and ſome cantons of Auvergne, to make an 
irruption into the territories of the Helvii, and ſent the Rutheni, and Ca- 
durci, into thoſe of the Volſci-Arecomici. He neglected not, however, 
both by public ambaſſadors and private agents, to ſolicit the concurrence 
of the Allobroges; endeavouring to gain the leading men by preſents, 
and allure the ſtate by an offer of the ſovereignty of the Roman Pro- 


Vince. | 
L. Cz$4R, who commanded in thoſe parts, had levied twenty-two 


cohorts in the Province, and with them prepared to make head on all 
fides. The Helvii venturing to come to an engagement with the enemy, 
were defeated, and forced to ſhelter themſelves in their walled towns. But 
the Allobroges placing detachments at proper diſtances along the banks of 
the Rhone, guarded all the avenues of their country with great diligence. 
Czsar, ſeeing that the enemy was much ſuperior in cavalry, and that 
his communication with Taly and the Province was cut off, had recourſe 


to his German allies beyond the Rhine, of whom he obtained a ſupply 


of cavalry, with ſome light- armed infantry accuſtomed to fight attongft 
them. On their arrival, finding that they were but indifferently mounted, 
he gave them the horſes of the Tribunes and other' officers of his own 
army, and marched _— the frontiers of the Lingones into the country 
of the Sequanti, in order to be at hand to ſuccour the Roman Province. == 
| * 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book, IX. 
The forces of the enemy from Auvergne, and the cavalry of all the con- 
federate ſtates, were now met at the general rendezvous, and formed a very 
numerous army. Vercingetorix, elated with the proſperity of his affairs, 
and ſuffering himſelf to be led into a contempt of Cæſar, whom he thought 
had no other view, but of retiring into the Roman Province, raſhly deviated 
from that prudent plan of war, which he had hitherto fo ſteadily purſued. 
He followed the Romans, and poſted himſelf at about four miles diſtance 
from their army in three camps. Having aſſembled the officers of the ca- 
valry, he endeavoured to perſuade them that the time of victory was come. 
He told them, That the Romans were at laſt obliged to leave Gaul, and 
retreat into the Province: That this retreat ſecured liberty for the preſent, 
but did not aſcertain future tranquillity; as the Romans would doubtleſs 
** ſoon return with greater forces, and perſiſt in the deſign of enſlaving 
them: That it was therefore highly expedient to attack them now, while 
* they marched encumbered with their baggage: That in this attack their 
«* cavalry would never dare to ſtir from the main body of the army; and 
if the infantry faced about, in order to aſſiſt them, they would thereby - 
be unable to continue their march: If, as was more likely, they 
* abandoned the baggage to provide for their own ſafety, they would 
be deprived of every conveniency, and return home covered with 
<« ignominy and reproach: That to ſtrike a greater terror into the 
e enemy, he would, during the action, keep all his infantry under arms 
before the camp.“ Theſe words were followed by the acclamations 
of all the cavalry, who propoſed taking an oath never to return home, 
nor ſee again their parents, wives or children, if they did not twice pierce 
through the Roman amp. „„ 
This propoſal being approved, and the oath adminiſterd to all, 
Vercingetorix the next day attacked the Romans on their march; he had 
divided his cavalry into three bodies, two of which moved towards the 
flanks of the enemy's army, while the third began to charge and haraſs 
them in front. Ceſar formed alſo his horſe into three diviſions, and or- 
dered them to advance againſt the Gauls, while the infantry halted, and 
covered the baggage, which was received inte the center. Wherever the 
Roman cavalry gave way, or appeared hard preſſed, thither Cæſar ſent 
detachments from the legions, which both checked the progreſs of the 
Gauli, and confirmed the courage of his own men. At laſt the Germans 
on the right, having driven the enemy from an eminence, purſued them 
with great ſlaughter to the river, where Vercingetorix was poſted with the 
infantry. The reſt of the. Gallic cavalry perceiving the defeat of their 
countrymen, and apprehenſive of being ſurrounded, betook . themſelves 
likewiſe to flight. Three Æduan noblemen of diſtinguiſhed rank were 
brought priſoners : to Cæſgqar: Cotus, General of the cavalry, who the 
year before had been competitor with Convictolitanes for the ſupreme 
magiſtracy z Cavarillus, who after Litavicuss revolt, was appointed 
3 5 | 3 8 
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to command the infantry, and Eporedorix, wlio had been Generaliſſimo of 
the Aduan forces in the war againſt the Segquani before Cæſar's arrival in 


G | 


Vercingetorix ſeeing his cavalry routed, drew off the infantry, and Ge: 
diately retreated towards Ale/ia, a town belonging to the Mandubii. Cæſar 


purſued him till night, cut three thouſand of his rear to pieces, and arrived 


the next day before Alęſia. After examining the ſituation of the town, 


he reſolved to take advantage of the conſternation of the enemy, and lay 


ſiege to it. | | | 

Aleſia was ſituated on the top of a very high hill, at the bottom of which. 
ran two rivers that waſhed it on two fides. Before the town was a plain 
extending about three miles in length, but on every other fide the place 
was ſurrounded, at a moderate diſtance, by a ridge of hills, whoſe ſum- 
mits were nearly of an equal height. Under the walls, on the fide facing 
the Eaſt, lay encamped all the forces of the Gauls, which were defended 
by a ditch, and a rampart ſix feet high. The line of circumvallation made 
by the Romans took in a circuit of eleven miles. Their camp was conve- 
niently ſituated, and ſtrengthened with three and twenty redoubts, in which 
centinels were placed by day, and a ftrong guard by night. 


Whilſt the Romans were employed in theſe works, Vercingetorix ventured 


another engagement with the cavalry, in the plain between the hills. The 
battle was ſharply maintained on both ſides, but the Romans beginning to 
give ground, Ceſar detached the Germans to their aſſiſtance, and drew up 
the legions in order of battle before the camp, that he might be ready to 
oppoſe any ſudden irruption of the enemy's infantry. The ſight of the 
legions encouraged his men; the Gauls were put to the rout, and crouding 
upon one another in their flght, obſtructed their entrance at the gates of 
their camp, and gave the Germans, who purſued them to their intrench- 
ments, an opportunity of deſtroying great numbers, and carrying off a 
multitude of priſoners. | g 

Percingetorix now reſolved to diſmiſs his cavalry, before Cæſar had 
compleated his lines. At their departure he enjoined them, To re- 

« pair to their reſpective ſtates, and aſſemble all the men capable of bearing 
* arms. He ſet forth the many ſervices he had done them, and conjured 
«© them not to neglect his ſafety, or abandon to the cruelty of the enemy 


« one who had deſerved ſo well of the common liberty. He told them, 


e that, if they were dilatory in the execution of his orders, 80,000 
« choſen men muſt periſh with him: That he had ſcarce corn for thirty 
« days, and that with the utmoſt ceconomy it could not be made to 
« laſt much longer.” After giving theſe inſtructions, he ſent them 
away ſilently about nine at night, on the ſide where the Roman line was 
not yet finiſhed. He then diſtributed among his ſoldiers all the cattle in 


the place, but ordered the corn to be brought in to him, reſolving to 
deliver it out ſparingly and by meaſure. He entered the town with all 


his 
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De Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 
his forces, and having prepared for an obſtinate defence, waited for the 
expected ſuccours. a SE | 


Caſar, informed of theſe diſpoſitions by the priſoners and deſerters, con- 
ſtructed his fortifications in the following manner: He firſt drew a perpen- 
dicular ditch twenty feet-wide. All the other works he made four hundred 


feet farther from the town than that ditch. This he did to ſecure his work- 


men from the darts of the enemy by day, and his works from ſudden and 
nocturnal ſallies. Obſerving: therefore the diſtance above-mentioned, he 
made two other ditches, each fifteen feet broad, and as many deep, and 


_ filled the innermoſt, which lay in a low and level ground, with water from 


the river. Behind theſe he raiſed a rampart twelve feet high, ſtrengthened 
with a parapet and battlements ; and to prevent the enemy from gettin 
over, a fraiſe ran along the foot of the parapet, made of long ſtakes, witl 
branches cut into points, like the horns of 'a itag. On the whole work 
were placed turxets, eighty feet diſtant one from another. Es 
But as the ſoldiers were employed to fetch proviſions, bring materials, 
and work at the fortifications, which confiderably leſſened the number of 
troops left to defend them, and as the enemy ſometimes fallied out to at- 
tack the lines, Caſar judged it neceſſary to make the following addition to 
his works, that they might not require ſo many men to guard them. Be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond ditches that were neareſt the town, he run a 
trench five feet deep, and fixed in it ſmall trees and ſtrong branches, the 
tops of which he had cauſed to be ſharpened. He then filled the trench 


with earth, fo that a appeared above ground but the ſharp points of 


the branches, which mult neceffarily run into thoſe who attempted to paſs 
them: and as there were five rows of them, interwoven in a manner with 


each other, they could not be avoided. In the front of theſe he cauſed pits 


to be dug three feet deep, and fomething narrower at bottom than at top. 
In theſe pits he fixed ſtrong ſtakes, about the-thicknefs of a man's thigh, 
burnt and ſharpened at the top, which roſe only four inches above the level 
of the ground, into which they were planted three feet deeper than the pits, 
to keep them firm. The pits were covered with buſhes to deceiye the ene- 
my. There were eight rows of them at the diſtance of three feet from each 
other, and diſpoſed in the form of a Quincunx. The whole ſpace between 
the pits and the advanced ditch was ſowed with crows-feet, or Caltrops, of 
nary ſize. :-- ? f 

Theſe works compleated, he drew another line fourteen: miles in com- 


_ paſs, conſtructed in the ſame: manner as the former, and carried through 
the moſt even places he could find, to ſerve as a barrier againft the enemy 


without ; that if the Gaul ſhould attack the camp, they might not be able 
to ſurround it with tlieir troops, or charge with equal vigour in all parts. 
To prevent the danger his men might be expoſed to, when in queſt of 


pProviſiens and forage, he laid in a fufficient ſtore of both for thirty 


7 


days. ES 
eln 3 _ Whilſt 


— ͤ . So 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed before Alęſia, a general council being held 
by the chiefs of the Gauls, it was not, thought adviſeable to aſſemble all 
that were able to bear arms, as Vercingetorix had deſired; but to order each 
nation to furniſh a contingent; leſt ſo great a multitude. ſhould occaſion a 
ſcarcity. of proviſions, and render the obſervance of military diſcipline 
impracticable. The Ædui, with their vaſſals the Segu/izz, Ambivarett, 
Aulerci Brannovices, and Branuari, were rated at thirty-hve thouſand men. 
A like number was demanded of the Arverni, in conjunction with their 
dependents the Cadurci, Gabali, and Velauni. The Senones, Sequani, Bituriges, 
Xantones, Rutheni, and Carnutes, were ordered each to furniſh twelve thou- 
ſand ; and Bellovaci, ten thouſand; the Lemovices, the ſame number; the 
Pidlones, Turoni, Pariſii, Helvii, Sueſſiones, each eight thouſand ; the Ambiani, 
Madiomatrici, Petricorii, Nervii, Morini, Nitobrigi, Aulerci Cenomani, each 
five thouſand; the Atrebates, four thouſand; the Bellocaſii, Lexovii, and 
Aulerci Eburovices, each three thouſand; the Rauraci, and Boii, thirty 
thouſand; the maritime and Armorican ſtates, of which number were 
the Curioſelites, Rhedones, Caletes, Qfiſmii, Lemovices, Veneti, and Unelli, 
each fix thouſand. The Bellovaci alone refuſed to furniſh: the troops 
required, declaring that it was their deſign to wage an independent war 
with the Romans, without being ſubject to the command 905 any foreign 
General or ſtate: However, at the requeſt of Comius, they ſent a body 
of two thouſand men. | 


LEguans, and Virgaſillaunus of Auvergne, coulip-german to Vercingetorix. 


To theſe were added a ſelect number of men, c 


a multitude, eſpecially as they would 
army from the town. 
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_ « that it is for amuſement. only | 

„ wards the country? Though you hear not from your friends, becauſe 
* all communication is interrupted, yet you may learn their approach 
_ « from your enemies, who, through fear of them, work day and night on 


The Roman Hiſtorv. Book IX. 
war to debate on what was requiſite to be done in the preſent extremity. 
Various were the opinions propoſed : ſome adviſed a ſurrendry; others 


were for ef, been while yet their ſtrength would permit, in order to 
t 


break through the enemy, or die bravely in the field. Amongſt the reſt, 
Critognatus, a man of the firſt rank and authority in Auvergne, addreſſed 


the aſſembly in a ſpeech, which, ſays Cæſar, deſerves to be mentioned for 


its ſingular and deteſtable inhumanity. He ſaid, I ſhall take little no- 


* tice of the opinion of thoſe, who, under the name of a ſurrendry, ad- 
viſe you to an ignominious ſervitude. Such ſhould neither be eſteemed 


% Gauls, nor ſuffered to come into this aſſembly. Let me rather apply 
« myſelf to them who approve of a general fally. In this propoſal you 


„ ſeem to think there is ſomething worthy of our ancient bravery. It is 
not courage that aſpires ſuch thoughts, but weakneſs and an effemi- 


« nacy of mind, which render us unable to bear want for a few days. 


It is eaſier to find men who will voluntarily ruſh on death, than ſuch as 
can patiently endure pain. I ſhould not however be againſt this propo- 


« fa}, which has ſomething generous in it, if only our own lives were at 
« ſtake. But on our preſent determination depends the fate of all Gaul, 
« which we have ftirred up to our aſſiſtance. How would it diſhearten 


our relations and friends to ſee eighty thouſand of their countrymen 
« flaughtered in one place, and be obliged to fight in the midſt of their 
dead bodies! Deprive not then of your aſſiſtance thoſe, who, to ſave you, 


have expoſed themſelves to the greateſt dangers ; nor, through folly 
and raſhneſs, or imbecillity of mind, deftroy at once the expectations of 
* Gaul, and condemn her to perpetual ſervitude. If the expected ſuccours 


4 are not arrived exactly at the appointed time, ought. you therefore to 


« ſuſpect the fidelity an rr Br your countrymen? Can you think 
t the Romans labour on thoſe lines to- 


« thoſe fortifications. ' What then do I propoſe ? What, but to do as 
«© our anceſtors did in the war with the Teutones and Cimbri; a war much 


leſs important than the preſent ? Compelled to ſhut themſelves up in 


their towns, and reduced to a diſtrefs equal to what we now ſuffer, ra- 
4 ther than ſurrender to their enemies, they fed upon the bodies of thoſe 
« whom age had rendered uſclefs in war. Had we no ſuch precedent to 
« follow, yet ſtill I ſhould eſteem it glorious, in the noble cauſe of liberty, 
« to give one to poſterity. The Cimbri, after ſpreading deſolation over 


- <« the country, at length withdrew their forces, and repaired to other re- 


„ 44 {ay leaving us in the full enjoyment of our lands, laws, and liberties. 
Hut 
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the Romans, envying a people ſo renowned and powerful in war, 
« aim at nothing leſs than to take poſſeſſion of our cities and territories, 


anch reduce us to perpetual ſervitude. This has ever been the object of 
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2 2 „ 5 - 
“e their wars. If you are unacquainted witn waar panes in diſtant countries, 


* cait your eyes upon the adjoining Gaul, which, reduced into the form of 
4 a Province, deprived of its laws and privileges, and ſubjected to the arbi- 
<« trary ſway of Rome, groans under the yoke of endleſs ſlavery.” When 
all had delivered their opinions, it was reſolved, that ſuch as were unfit for 
war ſhould be obliged to quit the town, and every 1 be tried, 
rather than agree to the propoſal of Critognatus: but if relief were long 
deferred, and neceſſity urged, they determined to ſubmit to his advice, 
rather than conſent to a ſurrendry. The Mandubii, natives of the town, 
were ordered to leave it with their wives and children. When they 
came to the Roman lines, they with tears petitioned to be received 
as ſlaves, and to be ſaved from periſhing by famine: but Cæſar 
23 planted guards along the rampart, refuſed to admit them into 
camp. 5 | # | 
At length Comius and the other Generals of the Gauls appeared with 
their army before Algſia, and encamped on a hill not above five hundred 
paces from the Roman lines. The next day they drew out their cavalry, 
and covered the whole plain under the hill: the. infantry were ſtationed 
at ſome diſtance on the 3 Great was the joy of the beſieged at this 
ſight; they immediately came forth with all their forces, poſted themſelves 
before the town, and having filled up the neareſt ditch with earth and 
faſcines, prepared for a vigorous attack. | 
: Ceſar, having diſpoſed his troops along both his lines, ordered the 
cavalry to march out and charge the enemy. The Gauls had interſperſed 
among their horſe ſome archers and light-armed troops, to ſuſtain them, 
and check the impetuoslity. of the Roman cavalry. Many of theſe bein 
wounded at the firſt onſet, were, obliged: to quit the battle. The Gaul 
ſeeing they had the advantage, and that the Romans were hard preſſed by 
numbers, ſet up a general ſnout, both within and without the place, to 
give new life to their troops. As the action paſſed in view of both ar- 
mies, the deſire of applauſe and fear of ignominy ſpurred on both parties 
to exert their utmoſt bravery. After a conflict that laſted from noon till 
near ſun- ſet, victory ſtill continuing doubtful, the Germans in cloſe order 
charged furiouſly the Gauls upon one ſide, and routed them. Their flight 
leaving the archers expoſed, they were all ſurrounded and cut to pieces. 
The ſucceſs was equal in other parts of the field, where the Romans, 
purſuing the runaways to their camp, gave them no time to rally. The 
troops on the ſide of the town, deſpairing of victory, retired diſconſolate 
within the walls. woot od t Es Nx: 
Alfter the interval of a day, which was ſpent in providing a great number 
of faſcines, ſcaling-ladders, and iron hooks, the Gauls iſſued out of their 
camp about midnight, and approaching the Roman lines, ſet up a ſhout, to 
ive notice to the beſieged of their arrival, threw the faſcines into the 
- and endeavoured by a diſcharge of ſtones, darts, and arrows, to 
| 48«»Üͤ | drive 
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drive the Romans from inc rampart. At the ſame time Vercingetorix 


gore he ſignal, and led forth his men to the attack. While ine Gaucs 
ept at a diſtance from the Roman lines, they did 'great execution by the 


before. day-break. at the back of the hill on which the Roman camp 


14 


all ſides at once, and was maintained by the Gauls with great ardour. 


pended on the valour of others. 


Was the cries of the combatants behind, which informed them tfiat their 


1 


mount the rampart, but filled the pits and ditches, and fruſtrated the deſign 
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of the works made in the ground. The Romans, thus continually preſſed, 
had neither ſtrength nor weapons left to make reſiſtance. 

Cz/ar, who had choſen a poſt from whence he could fee all that paſſed, 
obſerving the danger his men were in on that ſide, ſent Labienus with fix 
cohorts to their aſſiſtance; ordering him, if he was not able to defend the 
works, to draw off the troops, and ſally out upon the enemy; yet this 
only in caſe of extremity. He went in perſon to the reſt of his men, and 

exhorted them to bear up courageouſly under the preſent fatigue, repre- 
ſenting that the fruit of all their former victories depended upon the iſſue of 
that critical moment. : ; 

The Gauls under the command of Vercingetorix, deſpairing to force 
the intrenchments in the plain, on account of the great ſtrength of 
the works, attacked them in the higher and uneven ground, whither they 

brought all the inſtruments for the aſſault. They ſoon drove the Romans 
from the towers by a diſcharge of darts, filled up the ditches and pits 

, with earth and faſcines, and began to pull down the rampart and breaſt- 
work with their hooks. | 3 

Czfar firſt ſent young Brutus, with ſix cohorts, to the aid of his 
men; after him, C. Fabius, with ſeven more; and, as the conteſt grew 
warmer, led in perſon freſh troops to their aſſiſtance. Having re- 

ſtored the battle, and forced the enemy to retire, he haſtened to the 
ſide where Labienus was engaged. He drew four cohorts from the 
neareſt fort, ordered part of the cavalry to follow him, and commanded 
the reſt to take a circuit round the outward works, and fall upon the 
enemy's rear. Labienus, finding that neither the rampart nor ditch were 
ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of the Gauls, drew together about thirty-nine 
cohorts from the neareſt. forts, and ſent to inform Cæſar of his deſign to 
fally our upon the enemy. Cæſar immediately quickened his march, that 
he might be preſent at the action. 

His arrival being known from the colour of his garments, by which 
he uſed to diſtinguiſh himſelf in a day of battle, and the troops and 
cohorts he had ordered to follow him appearing, the fight was renewed. 

The Gauls raiſed on all ſides a mighty ſhout, which, being returned from 
the rampart, was carried quite round the lines. The Romans having 
caſt their darts, fell furiouſly upon the enemy ſword in hand. At the 
fame time the cavalry appeared unexpectedly in their rear; freſh cohorts 
' flocked continually to the aſſiſtance of thoſe already engaged; the Gals, 
unable to ſuſtain the violent ſhock, took to flight, and being met by 
the Roman cavalry, a dreadful ſlaughter enſued. Sedulius, chief and 
neral of the Lemovices, was ſlain upon the field of battle; Yerga/il- 
unus of Auvergne was made priſoner in the purſuit; ſeventy-four 
colours were taken; and, of ſo numerous an army, very few regained 
their camp: The rout and ſlaughter being obſerved from the town, the 

beſieged, on their ſide deſpairing of ſucceſs, drew off their troops On 
: 5 | the 
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the attack. The reſt of the Gauls inſtantly abandoned their camp; and. 
had not the Romans been exhauſted by the continual fatigue of the 
day, the whole Gallic army might have been deſtroyed. However, about 
midnight, Cæſar detached the cavalry to purſue them, who falling in 
with their rear, ſlew and took great numbers. The reſt fled to their 
ſeveral cities. e K | 

The next day, Vercingetorix, aſſembling a council, repreſented to the 
beſieged; © That he had undertaken that war, not from a motive of private 
< intereſt, but to recover the common liberty of Gaul; and that, ſince there. 
«© was a neceſſity of yielding to fortune, he was willing to become a victim 
« for their ſafety, whether they ſhould think proper to appeaſe the anger 
4 of the conqueror by his death, or to deliver him up alive.” | | 

Deputies were immediately ſent to -Cz/ar to receive his commands. 
He ordered them to ſurrender their arms, and deliver up all their 
chiefs. Having ſeated himſelf at the head of his lines, their leaders were 
brought before him, and Vercingetorix was delivered up, together 
with their arms. Ceſar, reſerving the Adui and the Arverni, as a means 
to recover thoſe two nations, divided among his ſoldiers the reſt of the 
priſoners. | © ok. 5 3 

Theſe affairs diſpatched, he marched into the territories of the Adui, 
and received the ſubmiſſion of their ſtate, There he was addreſſed by the 
Ambaſſadors of the Arverni, who promiſed an entire obedience to his com- 
mands. Having exacted a youu number of hoſtages, and reſtored to thoſe 
two ſtates twenty thouſand captives, he ſent his legions into different 

arts of Gaul to keep the country in ſubjection. T. Labienus, with two 
Erich and the cavalry, was quartered among the Seguani, jointly with 


* 


M. Sempronius Rutilus. C. Fabius and L. Minutius Baſilus were 
ordered with two legions into the country of the Rbemi, to defend it 
againſt the attempts of the Bellovaci, their neighbours. C. Antiſtius 
Rheginus had his ſtation aſſigned him among the Ambivareti , T. Sex- 
tius among the Bituriges; and C. Caninius Rebilus among the Rutbeni; 
each with one legion. Q; Tullius Cicero and P. Sulpicius were placed 
at Cabillo and Maliſco upon the Arar in the country of the Ædui, and were 


charged with the care of the proviſions. He himſelf took up his winter- 


quarters at Bibracte. . CVVT 
Thus ended this memorable campaign, in which Cæſar gave thoſe proofs 
of military ſkill and valour which have been the object of the admiration 


of che greateſt Generals in all ages. Having ſent an account of his victory 


to the Roman Senate, they decreed a Thankſgiving of twenty days. 


The unſucceſsful event of this campaign had convinced the Gauls, p that 
they were not able to reſiſt the Romans by any army they could bring 


together into one place; but they perſuaded themſelves, that if many 


ſtates revolted at once, and ſet on foot many ſeparate wars, the Romans 


would haye neither time. nor troops ſufficient to oppoſe them all. 


; Aud 
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And though ſome of thoſe ſtates muſt be ſufferers, yet that misfortune, 
they thought, ſhould be borne with, ſince their particular loſs would pur- 
chaſe the liberty of the reſt. Many ſtates therefore agreed to this plan, 
and began to make preparations for renewing the war. To diſappoint . 
their views, Cæſar judged it neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt expedition. 
Leaving M. Antony, the Quæſtor, to command in his winter-quarters, he 
ſet out on the laſt of December from Bibratte with his cavalry, and 
went to the camp of the thirteenth legion, which he had placed among 


the Bituriges, not far from the territories of the Ædui. To theſe he Year of 
Joined the eleventh legion, whoſe quarters lay neareſt; and, leaving two Romezoa“ 


cohorts to guard the baggage, marched with the reſt of the army into the 
moſt fertile parts of the country of the Bituriges. By this ſudden and 
unexpected arrival he found them unprepared, and diſperſed up and down 
in the fields. He forbad ſetting fire to the houſes, the uſual ſign of an 
invaſion, that he might neither alarm the enemy nor expoſe himſelf to the 
want of corn and forage, if it ſhould be neceſſary to advance far into the 
country. Many thouſands of the B:turiges were made priſoners, ſurprized 
by the Roman cavalry before they could retreat into their towns. Such as 
eſcaped fled in great terror to the neighbouring ſtates. But Cæſar 
purſued them with great expedition, and thoſe ſtates, anxious for their 
own ſafety, ſubmitted, gave hoſtages, and were received into his pro- 
tection. The Bituriges, ſeeing that his clemency left the way ſtill open 
to his friendſhip, followed their example, and were pardoned. Cæſar, 
to recompence the fatigue and labour of his ſoldiers, gave two. hundred 
ſeſterces to every private man, and two thouſand to every Centurion; 
and, having ſent back the legions to their winter- quarters, returned again 
to Bibracte, after an abſence of forty-days. He had not been there above 
eighteen days, when Ambaſſadors arrived from the Bituriges to implore 
his aſſiſtance againſt the Carnutes, who were laying waſte their country. 
Cæſar ſet out to their relief with the ſixth and fourteenth legions, which 
had not been engaged in the laſt expedition. The Carnutes, hearing of his 
approach, abandoned their towns and villages, conſiſting then moſtly of 
little cottages, ran up in haſte to defend them from the cold, and fled 
different ways. Cæſar, thinking it ſufficient, in that ſevere ſeaſon of the 
year, to have diſperſed the forces that began to aſſemble, and prevented 
their rekindling the war, encamped at Genabum during the remaining part 
of the winter. | ; | 
A new and more difficult war gave him more ſerious employment in 

the beginning of the ſpring. The Rbemi, by frequent embaſſies, in- 
formed him, that the Bellovaci, the moſt diſtinguiſhed for. bravery of all 
the Belgic or Gallic nations, with ſome of the neighbouring ſtates, under 
the conduct of Correus, General of the Bellovaci, and Comius the Atre- 
batian, were raiſing an army, and drawing their forces to a general rendez- 
vous, with deſign to invade the territories of the Suęſſiones, a people ſubject 
5 For what paſſed at Rome this year, ſee p. 549. : 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX 
to the juriſdiction of the Rhemi. Honour and intereſt required of him to 
undertake the defence of allies, who had deſerved ſo well of the Common- 
wealth. He marched therefore immediately, with four legions, into the 
country of the Bellovaci, which he found abandoned by its inhabitants. 
The few priſoners his cavalry made had been left as ſpies, Theſe in- 


formed him, © That all thoſe capable of bearing arms had aſſembled in 


one place, and been joined by the Ambiani, Aulerci, Caletes, Vellocaſſi, 
« and Atrebates ; that they had choſen for their camp a riſing ground, 
« ſurrounded with a difficult moraſs, and diſpoſed of their baggage in 
„ woods that lay behind them; that many of their chiefs were in the 
< army, but the principal authority reſted in Correus, becauſe he was 


known to bear an implacable hatred to the Roman name; that a few 


<« days before, Comius had left the camp to ſolicit aid of the Germans, 
« who were their neareſt neighbours, and abounded in troops; that it 
« had been reſolved among the Bellovaci, with conſent of all the chiefs, 
„ and at the earneſt defire of the people, to offer battle to Cæſar, if, 
<« as was reported, he came at the head of only three legions, leſt they 
«© ſhould be afterwards obliged to fight upon more unequal terms, when 
„he had got his whole army together; but, if he brought greater forces 
« with him, to continue within their camp, intercept his convoys, and cut 
„ off his forage, which in that ſeaſon of the year was extremely ſcarce.” 
In conſequence of this information, Cæſar reſolved to try every method 


to draw the enemy into a contempt of his numbers, and thereby induce 


them to hazard a battle. He had with him the ſeventh, eighth, and 
ninth legions, all veterans of approved valour; and though the eleventh, 
which he had alſo drawn out of its winter-quarters, was not of equal ſtan- 


ding, nor had attained the ſame reputation of bravery, they were yet 


choſen men, of great hopes, and had ſerved under him eight campaigns. 
Calling therefore the army together, he laid before them the advices he 
had received, and;exhorted the ſoldiers to behave themſelves with their uſual 
courage. He arrived before the enemy's camp much ſooner than they ex- 

ed, and, as he approached, diſpoſed the legions in the following order. 
The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth legions marched in front, the baggage 


followed, and the eleventh legion formed the rear. Thus there appeared 


in view no more than three legions, the number the Gault had determined 
to encounter. But, when they ſaw the Romans advancing againſt them 
with a ſteady pace, they did not think it proper to follow the reſolution 


which had been reported to Cæſgar; and either fearing the event of a 


battle, or ſurprized at his ſudden approach, or deſirous. to penetrate fur- 
ther into his intentions, they would not deſcend from the higher ground, 
but drew up in arms before their camp. Cæſar, though earneſt to come 
to an engagement, yet, conſidering the multitude of the enemy, and the 


advantage of their” fituation, contented himſelf for the preſent to encamp 


dire&ly-over-againſt them, being 6; req from them by a deep but nar- 
row valley. He threw up before his camp a rampart twelve feet high, 
. E | | ſtrengthened 
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ſtrengthened by a proportionable breaſt- work, and ſecured it by two 
ditches, each fifteen feet wide, with perpendicular ſides. Upon the rampart 
he raiſed, at ſmall diſtances, turrets of three ſtories, and joined them to each 
other by galleries, which had little parapets of oſier before them. Thus 
the works were defended by a double range of ſoldiers; one of which 
fighting from the galleries, and ſecured by their height, would with more 
boldneis and advantage launch their darts againſt the enemy; the other, 
though nearer danger, and placed upon the rampart, were yet ſkreened 
by the galleries from the impending darts. All the entrances of the camp 
were ſecured by ſtrong gates, over which he placed turrets of a greater 
height than the reſt. a 
Cæſar had a twofold deſign in theſe fortifications; one, by the great- 
neſs of the works to make the enemy believe he was afraid of them, and 
thereby increaſe their preſumption; the other, to enable him to defend 
his camp with a few troops, when it ſnould be neceſſary to go far in queſt 
of corn and forage. There happened frequent ſkirmiſhes between the two 


camps, carried on for the moſt part with miſſive weapons at a diſtance, 


by reaſon of a moraſs that ſeparated the combatants. Sometimes the 
auxiliary Gauls and Germans in the Roman army croſſed the moraſs and 
purſued the enemy; ſometimes the Bellovaci, having the advantage, paſ- 
ſed in their turn and drove back the Roman auxiliaries. And as the Romans 
daily ſent out parties to forage, who were obliged to diſperſe themſelves 
over the country, their men were ſometimes ſurprized and cut to pieces 
by the detachments of the enemy. In one of theſe encounters, the Rhemz, 
auxiliaries in Cz/ar's army, loſt a great part of their cavalry. The Bello- 
vaci, having obſerved the daily ſtations of the horſe deſtined to guard the 
Roman foragers, placed a choſen body of foot in ambuſh in a wood, and 
ſent ſome ſquadrons of cavalry to draw the enemy into the ſnare. The 
cavalry of the Rhemi, upon guard that day, ſuddenly diſcovering the Gallic 
horſe, and deſpiſing their ſmall numbers, attacked and purſued them with 
ſach eagerneſs, that, being ſurprized and almoſt ſurrounded by the foot, 


they fled with precipitation, loſt many of their men, and, among the reſt, 


their commander Vertiſcus, the chief man of their ſtate. This Gene- 
ral, though ſo far advanced in years that he could hardly fit on horſeback, 
yet, according to the cuſtom of the Gauls, would neither decline the com- 
mand on account of his age, nor ſuffer his people to fight without him. 
Cæſar, finding that the enemy kept within their camp, and conſider- 
ing that he could neither force their entrenchments without great loſs, 
nor with ſo ſmall an army incloſe them within lines, wrote to C. Tre- 
Zonius to join him with three legions. Upon their arrival, the Generals 
of the Bellovaci, fearing a ſiege like that of Algſia, ordered all thoſe who 
were weak, and leſs fit for ſervice, to be ſent away by night, and with 
them the baggage of the army. But, before this confuſed and numerous 


train could be put in order, day-light * z and the Gauls, to — 
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the Romans from diſturbing the march, drew up in arms before their camp. 
Cæſar did not think it proper to attack them in ſo advantageous a poſt, 
nor was he willing to let them retire without loſs. To be in readineſs for 
the purſuit, he paſſed the moraſs with his legions, and ſeized an eminence 
which commanded the enemy's camp, and was ſeparated from it only by 
a ſmall valley. The Gauls, confiding in the ſtrength of their poſt, did not 
decline fighting, if they were attacked, and both armies remained in order 
of battle the whole day. At night the Bellovaci, ſeeing the Romans pre- 
pared for the purſuit, made uſe of the following ſtratagem to ſecure their 
own retreat. Having collected and placed at the head of their line all the 
faſcines in the camp, they ſet fire to them at once, and, being concealed - 
by the ſmoke, marched off with the utmoſt diligence to another advan- 
tageous poſt ten miles diſtant. Cz/ar, though he ſuſpected that this was a 
contrivance to cover their flight, yet fearing alſo an ambuſcade, and that 
they might poſlibly continue in the ſame poſt, to draw his men into a place 
of diſadvantage, followed but ſlowly with his army, and ſuffered the ene- 
my to eſcape, | 

The Bellovaci from their new camp carried on the ſame defenſive war; 
and in frequent ambuſcades attacked and cut to pieces the Roman foragers. 
Cæſar, having ſuffered many loſſes of this kind, was at laſt informed 
by a priſoner, that Correus, General of the Bellovaci, had choſen fix 
thouſand of his beſt infantry, and a thouſand horſe, to form an ambuſcade 
in a place abounding in corn and graſs, and where it was therefore pre- 
ſumed the Romans would come to forage. Upon this intelligence he ſent 
the cavalry, who formed the ordinary guard of the foragers, before, inter- 
mixed them with platoons of light-armed foot, and he himſelf followed 
with ſome legions to ſupport them. The Gauls had diſpoſed their forces 
in ambuſh round the plain where the Romans were to forage, which ex- 
tended a mile every way, and was environed with thick woods or a deep 
river.” The Roman cavalry entered the plain, troop by troop, with great 
reſolution, knowing that the legions were behind to ſuſtain them. Cor- 


rrus immediately appeared, but with a few men, and fell upon the neareſt 
ſquadrons. The Romans, prepared for the attack, did not flock together 


in crowds, which frequently happens among the cavalry on occaſions of 
ſudden ſurprize, and often throws them into confuſion ; but, preſerving 
the proper diſtances, received the enemy in good order; not did they ſuffer 
themſelves to be taken in flank. The reſt of the Gallic 2 then broke 

ught under 
Correus, The conteſt was maintained with great heat and equal ad- 
adyantage, till the infantry of the Gauls, advancing ſlowly in order of battle, 
obliged the Romans to give way; but their light-armed infantry, march- 
ing up ſpeedily, and poſting themſelves in the intervals of the ſquadrons, 
reſtored and continued the fight. Soon after, both ſides had notice that. 


Cæſar was approaching with his forces in order of battle. The Roman 


cavalry then redoubled their efforts, leſt the legions ſhould ſhare with them 
OO | the 
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the honour of the victory. The enemy, on the other hand, loſt courage, 
and fled different ways: But, being obſtructed by the ſame difficulties 
of the ground in which they hoped to have entangled the Romans, the 
greateſt part of them were put to the ſword. Correus, whoſe reſolution 
no misfortune could abate, would neither quit the field nor accept of 
quarter; but, fighting to the laſt with invincible courage, and wounding 
ſeveral of his enemies, forced them at length to transfix him with their 
javelins. | 

: The Bellovaci, and the other ſtates in their alliance, finding that their 
General was lain, their cavalry and the flower of their infantry deſtroyed, 
and dreading the approach of the Roman army, ſpeedily aſſembled a 
council, in which it was reſolved, by common conſent, to ſend Ambaſſa- 
dors and hoſtages to Cæſar. Comius alone refuſed to join in the treaty, 
from a diſtruſt of the Romans, who had attempted the year before, by the 
order of Labienus, to aſſaſſinate him treacherouſly at an interview with 
Voluſenus Quadratus, where he was grievouſly wounded by a Romas 
Centurion. 

Cæſar granted peace to the Bellovaci and their allies, and, having thus 
ſubdued the moſt warlike nations of Gaul, he divided his troops into ſeve- 
ral bodies, under the command of his Lieutenants, and ſent them into 
different parts, to keep the whole country in ſubjection. He himſelf 
marched into the territories of the Eburones, with a view to get Ambiorix 
into his power. But the Gaul flying before him, Cæſar deſtroyed the 
country with fire and ſword, killing or taking priſoners great numbers 
of the inhabitants, that he might render Ambiorix odious to his people, 

as the cauſe of ſo great a calamity, and preclude his being again received 
into the ſtate. He then diſpatched Labienus, with two legions, againſt 
the Treviri, who bordering upon Germany, and being exerciſed in continual 
wars with that nation, differed but little from them in barbarity and fierce- 
neſs ; nor ever ſummitted to his commands, unleſs enforced by the preſence 
of an army. Leaving M. Antony, with fifteen cohorts, in the country of 
the Bellovaci, to prevent any new inſurrection among the Belge, he 
marched into the country of the Carnutes. They had been lately reduced 
by his Lieutenant Fabius, who had defeated Dumnacus, the General of 
the Gauls in thoſe parts, deſtroyed or diſperſed his army, and expelled 
him out of that and the neighbouring countries. Cæſar pardoned the 
Carnutes, on their delivering up Gutervaulus, the prime mover and in- 
cendiary of the war. This man had hid himſelf, even from his country- 
men; but, being diligently ſought after by the people, deſirous to appeaſe 
Cæſar's reſentment, they ſoon found him, and brought him to the camp, 
where he was beaten with rods and beheaded. | 
Caninius, one of Cæſars Lieutenants, had defeated the Cadurci in 
battle, under their Generals Drapes and Luterius, and was beſieging 
Uxellodunum, a ſtrong fortreſs in that country. Thither Cæſar repaired, 
and found the circumvallation completed. Many reaſons determined him 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IX. 


to continue the ſiege. He could not raiſe it without diſhonour; the ob- 


ſtinacy of the garriſon, which conſiſted of only two thouſand men, deſerved: 
exemplary puniſhment; and, if the place were not reduced, the Gauls: 
might imagine that not ſtrength but conſtancy had been wanting to enable 
them to reſiſt the Roman arms; a perſuaſion which might perhaps induce. 
other ſtates, who had the advantage of ſtrong towns, to endeavour again 
to aſſert their liberty ; eſpecially as it was generally known that only one. 
year of his government remained, during which if they could but hold. 
out, they had no farther danger to apprehend. Cæſar, underſtanding 
from the deſerters that the beſieged were well ſtored with proviſions, deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to deprive them of water. | 

Uxellodunum ſtood upon a ſteep rock, which was almoſt ſurrounded. 
by a river, where the townſmen uſed to water. There was no poſlible- 
way to turn the courſe of this river, becauſe it flowed ſo near the foot 
of the rock, and in ſo low a channel, that ditches could not be ſunk dee 
enough to receive it. But the deſcent to it from the town was ſo difficult. 
and ſteep, and lay ſo open, that the people, in coming to it, could be 
eaſily annoyed by the Romans. Cæſar, taking advantage of this circum- 
ſtance, poſted archers and lingers, with ſome engines, over-againſt all. 
the places of acceſs. This forced the townſmen to water at a fountain: 
which iſſued cloſe under the walls, on the ſide where the town was not 
ſurrounded by the river. To deprive them of this reſource, Ceſar un- 
dertook to raiſe a terraſs over-againſt the fountain, which could not be 
performed without incredible fatigue, almoſt continual fighting, and much. 
danger to the ſoldiers; for they were expoſed to the aſſaults of the enemy, 


who fought in ſafety, at a diſtance, and from the higher ground. A ter- 


rals notwithſtanding was raiſed, ſixty feet high, and a tower of ten ſtories: 
placed upon it; not indeed equal to the height of the walls, for which no 
works were ſufficient, but to command the fountain. From this tower 
the Romans continually played their engines upon all the acceſſes to the 
ſpring, which made it extremely dangerous to water there; inſomuch 
that not only cattle and beaſts of burthen, but great numbers of people, 
periſhed by thirſt, : 8 - 

The beſieged were not diſmayed by this diſtreſs. They filled many 


| barrels with tallow, pitch, and dry wood, and, having ſet them on fire, 


rolled them down upon their works; and at the ſame time charged the 


Nomans with great fury. The machines ſoon were on fire: But Cæſar, 
to give his men time to extinguiſh it, and to draw off the enemy, ordered 


ſome troops to aſcend the hill on all ſides, and raiſe a great ſhout, as if 
preparing to ſcale the walls. This alarming the inhabitans, they re- 
called their men to the defence of the town; and the Romans, being re- 


lieved from the attack, ſoon put a ſtop to the flames. The place con- 


tinued to hold out with great obſtinacy, till Cæſar contrived to drain 
the fountain by mines. When the beſieged ſaw it ſuddenly become dry, 
they imagined it an event brought about not by human wiſdom but by 

| the 


Chap. ix. War of Czsar in Gaul. [T. of R. 702. 693 
the will of the Gods; and therefore, deſpairing of ſucceſs, they immedi- 
ately ſurrendered themſelves. | gd 
Cæſar, ſatisfied that his clemency was known to all, and no way fear- 
ing that his ſeverity on this occaſion would be imputed to cruelty, as he 
perceived there would be no end of the war, if other ſtates of Gaul ſhould 
| in like manner revolt; reſolved, by a ſignal example of puniſhment, to 
deter them. from ſuch projects. He ordered the hands of all thoſe whom 
he found in arms to be cut off, 2 them their lives, that their punifn- 
ment might be the more conſpicuous. Drapes, who had been made 
priſoner by Caninius, either out of indignation for his captivity, or dreading 
a ſeverer fate, put an end to his life by abſtaining from food. Luterius, 
who had eſcaped out of the battle when Drapes was taken priſoner, falling 
into the hands of Eparnactus of Auvergne, a faithful friend to the Romang,, 
was by him delivered bound to Cæſar. 

About this time Labienus ſent intelligence that he had engaged the 
cavalry of the Treviri with ſucceſs, killed a great number on the field of 
battle, with many Germans who had joined them, and made priſoners the 
greateſt part of their chiefs, amongſt the reſt Surus the Aiduan, a man. 
of diſtinguiſhed birth and valour, and the only one of that nation who had. 
till then continued in. arms. Thus the whole country being pacified, 
Ceſar marched with two legions. into Aquizain, which P. Craſſus had. 
in a great meaſure reduced to his obedience. On his arrival, the ſtates 

ſent Ambaſſadors to him, and delivered hoſtages. At Narbonne he or- 
dered his army into winter-quarters, under the command of his Lieute- 
nants. M. Antony, C. Trebonius, P. Vatinius, and 9, Tullius, were 
quartered in Belgium with four legions; two were ſent into the country 
of the Adui; two into that of the Turones, bordering upon the Carnutes, 
to hold the maritime ſtates in awe; and the remaining two were ſtationed 
amongſt the Lemovices, not far from Auvergne. He held. at Narbonne 
the uſual aſſemblies of the province, decided the differences ſubſiſting 
among the ſtates, recompenſed thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſeves by 
their fidelity and ſervices, and, after diſpatching all thoſe affairs, repaired 
to the legions in Belgium, and took up his winter- quarters at. Nemeto- 
cenna | * | 

Here he found all quiet; even:Comrus, that bitter enemy to the Romans, 1 
had been received into friendſhip. This Atrebatian General, who had. 
headed the armies of the Bellovaci, retired to his German allies, when 
matters were compounded with Cæſar, but always kept a watchful eye 

upon the motions of his countrymen, that, in cafe of a war, he might be 
ready to offer them his counſel and aſſiſtance. Finding that the ſtate now. 

| ſubmitted quietly to the Romans, he employed the troops that remained 
with him to ſupport himſelf and his followers by plunder, and frequently. 
carried off the convoys that were going to the Roman winter- quarters. 
M. Antony ſent againſt him C. Voluſenus Quadratus, an officer of di- 
{tinguiſhed valour; the man who, by the order of Labienus, had lately 
| ; attempted. 
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© The Roman Hiiſtory. Book IX. 
attempted to kill him at an interview, and who ſtill preſerved a particular 
hatred to him. Theſe two mortal enemies ſoon met in battle: Voluſenus, 
after a ſucceſsful engagement, urged by an eager deſire of making Comius 


- priſoner, raſhly purſued him with only a few attendants. The Gaul, by a 


precipitate flight, drew the Roman a conſiderable way from the main body 
of his army; then, turning to his own men, he called upon them to revenge 
the wound he had ſo treacherouſly received. They inſtantly faced about, 
charged their purſuers, and repulſed them. Comius, clapping ſpurs to his 
horſe, ran furiouſly againſt Voluſenus, and drove his ſpear through his 
thigh. The Romans, ſeeing their Commander dangerouſly wounded, fought 
with redoubled fury, and put the enemy to 1 a ſecond time, with con- 
ſiderable laughter. Comius eſcaped by the ſwitneſs of his horſe; but, as 
he had loſt the greateſt part of his men, he ſent a deputation to Antony, 


offering to retire wherever he ſhould order him, to ſubmit to any terms 


that ſhould be impoſed on him, and to give hoſtages for his good beha- 


viour; requeſting only that ſo much regard might be had to his fears, 
as that he ſhould not be obliged to appear in the preſence of any Roman. 


Antony, before the arrival of Czſar, conſented, took hoſtages, and granted 
him peace. | | | 5 
| This campaign effectually completed the reduction of Gaul and put an 
end to the Gallic war, in the courſe of which it is ſaid that Cæſar either 
took by force eight hundred towns, or made them yield to the terror of 
his arms; that he ſubdued three hundred different nations; that he de- 
feated in battle three millions of men, of which more than one million 


were killed in the field, and anecher million made priſoners © 


| - [Year of Rome 703 ©] 7 
The ninth and laft year of his government was quite pacific. In his 
winter-quarters at Nemetocenna in Belgium, and in the following year, he 


made it his buſineſs to ingratiate himſelf with the Gals, and deprive them 


of all pretence for a revolt. He treated the ſeveral ſtates with reſpect, im- 
poſed no new burthens upon them, and was extremely liberal to their chiefs. 


By theſe means he prevailed with them, wearied and exhauſted by long 


and unſucceſsful wars, to embrace the eaſe and quiet, attendant on their 
preſent ſubmiſſion. Thus he had leiſure, in this laſt year, to fix his at- 


tention on Rome, where a conteſt for and againſt him was carried on with 


at vehemence ; a conteſt which ended in that memorable civil war, that 


Changed the form of the Roman government into Monarchic Deſpotiſm. 


e Plut. in Cæſ. Plin. Hift. Nat. vii. 25. To 
4 For the tranſactions at Rome in this year, 703, ſee p. 566. 
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